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A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DECIMAL  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

OUB  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  a  disgrace  to  a  great 
scientific  and  commercial  nation.  In  our  weights  and  measures 
there  is  no  fixed  scale  of  notation  :  for  example,  60  grains  make  a  dram, 
8  drams  an  ounce,  16  ounces  a  pound,  28  pounds  a  quarter,  112  pounds 
a  hundred  weight,  and  20  hundred  weight  a  ton  ;  in  liquid  measures, 
2  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  a  gallon,  2  gallons  a  peck,  4  pecks  a 
bushel,  and  8  bushels  a  quarter.  We  have  even  no  uniformity  in 
the  use  of  any  particular  weight  or  measure  :  for  example,  the  pound 
avoirdupois  contains  7,000  grains,  while  the  pound  Troy  contains  only 
5,760  grains.  In  different  parts  of  England  the  stone  contains  from 
8  to  16  pounds,  while  in  the  greater  number  of  places,  14  pounds  are 
taken  to  the  stone  ;  and  so  on  to  other  cases.  Our  present  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  also  varies  with  the  kind  of  substance  to  be 
weighed  or  measured ;  thus,  we  have  our  Troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weight, 
and  apothecaries'  weight ;  thus,  we  have  our  long  measure,  cloth  measure, 
land  measure,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  <fec.  j  and  these  have  rarely 
any  fixed  relation  to  one  another. 

A  proper  system  of  weights  and  measures  should  have  the  following 
characteristics  :— 

1.  They  should  all  have  a  fixed  relation  to  one  another. 

2.  There  should  be  only  one  scale  of  weights,  one  scale  of  size, 
and  one  scale  of  capacity,  without  any  distinction  with  respect  to  the 
substances  weighed  or  measured. 

3.  They  should  not  only  have  a  certain  relation  to  one  another,  but 
they  should  also  have  some  known  relation  to  a  fixed  standard,  depending 
upon  some  invariable  law  of  nature,  so  that  if  the  government  standard 
of  any  weight  or  measure  should  be  lost,  it  might  be  restored  by  a 
reference  to  the  law  of  nature  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

4.  The  system  of  weights,  as  well  as  the  system  of  measures,  should,  in 
order  to  facilitate  commercial  calculation,  be  graduated  according  to  a 
decimal  scale. 

5.  With  a  view  of  disturbing  the  existing  system  as  little  as  possible, 
any  new  system  should  take  as  its  basis  the  most  popular  and  best  known 
units  in  the  existing  system. 

The  French  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
which  has  yet  been  adopted.     A  short  account  of  this  system  will  not, 
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we  feel  assured,  be  without  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  a 
time  when  the  legislature  are  about  to  introduce  a  new  system  pf  money, 
weightfif,  and  measures. 

THE  FRENCH   SYSTEM   OF  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

The  weights  and  measures  are  of  different  forms  and  names,  according 
to  the  kind  of  magnitude  to  which  they  ai*e  applied.  These  magnitudes 
are  as  follow  : — 

Lengths  from  which  lineal,  or  linear,  measures  are  derived. 

Superficies  or  areas. 

Volumes  or  capacities,  by  which  bodies,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  are 
compared  one  with  the  other. 

Weights  by  which  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  compared  one  with  the 
other. 

The  unity  of  length,  or  lineal  unity  is  called  a  metre. 

The  unity  of  surface  is  called  an  are. 

The  unity  of  volume  is  called  a  stere  or  metre  cuhb. 

The  unity  of  capacity  is  called  a  litre. 

And  the  unity  of  weight  is  called  a  gramme. 

In  order  to  compare  larger  or  smaller  measures  than  these  units,  the 
following  words  (taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages)  are  used  : 
viz.,  for  quantities  above  the  unit, — ^deoa,  or  tens  ;  hecto,  or  hundreds  ; 
kilo,  or  thousands ;  and  mtria,  or  ten  thousands :  and,  for  quantities 
below  the  unit, — ^D^ci,  or  tenths ;  centi,  or  hundredths ;  milli,  or 
thousandths. 

The  lineal  measures  are  comprised  in  the  following  series : — myria- 
Metre,  kilometre,  hectometre,  decametre,  metre,  decimIitre,  centi- 
metre, MILLIMETRE. 

Each  of  these  measures,  in  the  order  of  the  series,  is  ten  times  greater 
than  that  which  follows  it,  and  ten  times  less  than  that  which  imme- 
diately precedes  it. 

The  LITRE  is  a  measure  of  capacity,  and  contains  a  quantity  equal  to  a 
DECIMETRE  CUBE,  or  the  tenth  of  a  mdtre  cube. 

The  names  of  the  measures  of  capacity  are  composed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lineal  measure ;  thus  we  have  hectolitre,  decalitre, 

LITRE,  DECILITRE,  CENTILITRE,  &C. 

The  weight  of  the  gramme  is  equal  to  that  of  a  centimetre  cube,  or 
the  hundredth  of  a  metre  cube,  of  pure  water.  The  myriagramme, 
the  kilogramme,  the  hectogramme,  the  gramme,  the  decigramme,  the 
centigramme,  <fec.,  form  the  decimal  series,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  measures. 

The  are  is  a  measure  of  superficies,  equal  to  a  square  dj^cametre,  or 
ten  metres  square  ;  that  is,  to  a  square,  the  side  of  which  is  a  d6cam^tre, 
or  to  one  hundred  square  mHres.  There  are  only  two  multiples  of  the 
ARE  in  use,  the  one  is  the  hectare,  which  is  equal  to  ten  thousand 

ARES. 

The  STERE,  for  wood  used  as  fuel,  is  a  metre  cube.  Lastly,  the  units 
of  money  are  at  present  known  by  the  names  of  franc,  decime,  centime. 
The  last  is  the  tenth  part  of  a  d§cime,  which  is  itself  the  tenth  part  of  a 
franc. 

The  franc  is  composed  of  a  piece  of  silver  weighing  five  grammes, 
alloyed  with  -^  of  copper. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  this  Bystem  of  nomenclature,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  nniformity  in  the  scale  of  notations  : — 

TABLE  OF  THE  FRENCH  DECIMAL  MEASURES. 


FBTNCIPAL  MEASURES. 

Of  Length. 

Of  Capacity. 

Of  Weight. 

Agrarian. 

For  Billets. 

Metre. 

Ten  -  millionth 
part    of    the 
distance  from 
the   Pole    to 
the  Equator. 

Litre. 
(U.) 

A  d^imbtre 
cube. 

Qrftninie. 
(gr.) 

Weight    of    a 
centimetre 
cube  of   dis- 
tilled water. 

Are. 
(ar.) 

One  hundred 
square  metres. 

Stbre. 

(St.) 

One  mbtre  cube. 

KXAICPLBS  OF  THE  COMPOUNn  NAMES  TO  EXPRESS  DIFFEBENT  UNITIES  OF  MEASX7BES. 

MyriamHre,  a  length  of  ten  thousand  metres.     Kilogramme,  a  weight  of  one 
thontand  grammes.    Hectare,  an  agrarian  measure  of  one  hundred  ares.   Decalitre, 
a  xaeasure  of  capacity,  of  ten  litres.    DicvnUtre,  the  tenth  part  of  a  mbtre.     Centi- 
grommyty  the  hundredth  part  of  one  gramme. 

The  unity  of  money  is  called  a  Franc. 

The  Franc  is  divided  into  ten  Dicim^t,  and  the  D^ime  into  ten  Oentim^, 

TABLE  OF  COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE   FRENCH  AND   ENGLISH   WEIGHTS 

AND   MEASURES. 

A  Mfetre  =  3*2808992  feet,  or  39-3707  inches. 

A  Square  M^tre  =  10*764297  square  feet. 

A  litre  =  -2200967  gallons  imperial,  or  1*7607736  pints. 

A  Kilogramme  =  2*2054  lbs.  avoirdupois,  or  15437*8  grains. 

A  Gramme  =  15*4378  grains. 

An  Are  =  *024711  acres,  or  119*60124  square  yards. 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATIVE  TO   A  NEW  SYSTEM   OF  WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES 

FOR  THIS  COUNTRY. 

We  should  have  only  three  measures,  viz.,  a  measure  of  length,  a 
measure  of  capacity,  and  a  measure  of  weight.  Our  present  distinctions 
of  dry  and  liquid  measure,  of  Troy  and  avoirdupois  weights,  &c.,  should 
be  abolished  ;  the  measure  for  beer  should  belong  to  the  same  scale  as 
the  measure  for  com  or  potatoes,  &c.  ;  and  all  our  measures  should  be 
graduated  according  to  a  decimal  scale. 

MEASURE  OF  LENGTH  AND  VOLUME. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  unit  of  length  ;  upon  this  unit 
the  units  of  capacity  as  well  as  of  weight  must  be  based. 

I  propose  that  our  present  foot  should  be  adopted  as  the  unit  of 
length.  All  our  most  simple  conceptions  of  distance  and  length  are 
associated  with  the  foot  measure.    Artificers  of  all  kinds  have  their  foot- 
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rules  by  their  sides,  and  mark  off  all  their  sizes  hy  it ;  the  draper  has  his 
yard  wand,  or  three  feet  'measure  ;  and  the  builder  has  his  tape  line 
graduated  into  units  of  feet.  To  change  the  foot,  therefore,  would  not 
only  disturb  all  our  existing  associations  relative  to  length,  size,  and 
distance,  but  would  introduce  confusion  into  our  present  commercial 
transactions. 

The  foot  is  very  nearly  the  32,809,000th  part  of  the  distance  between 
the  pole  and  the  equator,  or  it  is  the  3-2G59th  part  of  tlie  length  of  a 
second's  pendulum  at  London  ;  so  that,  if  the  government  standard  of  a 
foot  should  be  lost,  it  might  be  readily  restored. 

The  French  m^tre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
l)ole  to  the  equator,  but  the  advantage  that  would  be  derived  from  this 
decimal  scale  of  derivation  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  compensate  for  the 
evils  that  would  arise  from  the  alteration  of  our  present  unit  of  measure. 

Taking  the  foot  as  our  unit  of  length,  the  new  scale  of  lengths  would 
be  as  follows  : — 

The  foot  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  would  give  us  a  tenth,  or  a 
DBCiPOOT,  which  might  be  taken  as  the  new  inch. 

The  foot  divided  into  one  hundred  equal  parts,  or  the  new  inch  into 
ten  equal  parts,  would  give  us  a  hundredth  or  a  centifoot  ;  and  so  on. 

Ten  feet  would  give  us  a  ten-feet  measure,  or  a  dec  afoot.  A 
hundred  feet  would  give  us  a  hundred -feet  measure,  or  a  hectofoot, 
which  might  be  taken  as  the  new  chain.  A  thousand  feet  would  give  us 
a  THOUSAND-PEET  MEASURE,  or  a  KiLOFOOT  ;  and  so  on. 

A  foot  square  gives  us  a  unit  of  surface,  which  we  might  call  an  area  ; 
and  a  foot  cube  gives  us  a  unit  of  volume,  which  we  might  call  a  cube. 

MEASURE   OP   CAPACITY. 

Having  fixed  the  unit  of  length,  the  unit  of  capacity  should  be  derived 
from  the  unity  of  length  by  some  simple  law  of  ratio.  Of  all  our 
existing  measures  of  capacity  we  seem  to  be  most  familiar  with  the  pint. 
Now  it  happens  that  the  volume  of  our  half-pint  is  exactly  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  cubic  foot  :  for  16  half-pints,  or  our  present  imperial  gallon, 
contain  10  pounds  of  distilled  water,  that  is,  a  half- pint  weighs  10  oz. ; 
now  a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water  weighs  1,000  oz. ;  therefore  the  capacity 
of  a  cubic  foot  is  100  times  that  of  a  half- pint.  Hence  the  half- 
pint  might  be  called  a  centicube,  and  the  pint  might  be  called  two 
centicubes.  According  to  this  scale  our  new  measures  of  capacity  would 
be  as  follow  : — 

The  MiLLicuBE,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  the  tenth 
part  of  our  half-pint. 

The  centicube,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  our  present 
half-pint. 

The  D]^cicuBE,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  cubic  foot,  or  ten  half-pints, 
which  might  be  called  the  new  pottle,  or  new  half-gallon. 

The  CUBE,  or  a  cubic  foot,  or  one  hundred  half-pints,  which  might  be 
called  the  new  bushel. 

The  DECACUBE,  or  ten  cubic  feet,  or  one  thousand  half-pints,  which 
might  be  called  the  new  quarter,  or  the  new  hogshead.  The  present 
quarter  contains  1,024  half-pints,  and  the  present  hogshead  of  wine 
1,008. 

The  HEOTOCUBE,  or  one  hundred  cubic  feet,  or  ten  thousand  half-pints, 
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which  might  be  called  the  new  last ;  the  present  last  contains  10,240 
half-pints. 

MEASURE   OF  WEIGHT. 

The  unit  of  weight,  like  the  unit  of  capacity,  should  be  derived  from 
the  unit  of  length  by  some  simple  law.  There  is  no  weight  with  which 
we  are  more  familiar  than  the  ounce.  Now  it  happens  that  the  ounce 
avoirdupois  is  exEWjtly  the  thousandth  part  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  distilled  water  at  a  mean  temperature,  or  62°.  This  therefore  affords 
us  the  means  of  recovering  the  standard  ounce  if  it  should  be  lost. 
Taking  the  ounce,  therefore,  as  the  standard  of  weight,  our  new  measures 
of  weights  might  be  written  as  follow  : 

The  CENTiDRAM,  or  the  thousandth  part  of  an  ounce.  This  might  be 
called  the  new  grain. 

The  DECiDRAM,  or  the  hundredth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  NEW-DRAM,  or  the  tenth  part  of  an  ounce. 

The  DECADRAM,  or  the  present  oimce. 

The  HECTODRAM,  or  ten  ounces.     This  might  be  called  the  new  lb. 

The  HiLODRAM,  or  hundred  ounces.     And  so  on. 

SCALES   OF  DEGREES. 

When  the  change  is  made  in  our  weights  and  measures,  it  is  also 
desirable  that  our  present  scales  of  degi-ees  should  be  altered.  Nothing 
can  be  more  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  than  our  scales  of  degree^ 
especially  the  scale  of  degrees  used  in  our  thermometers. 

The  French  scale  of  degrees  is  both  uniform  and  philosophical 
According  to  this  scale,  the  quadrant  of  the  circle  is  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts,  and  each  part  is  called  a  degree  of  the  circle,  or  an 
angular  degree.  The  freezing  point  of  water  on  the  thermometer  is  called 
zero,  and  the  boiling  point  is  called  100  degrees,  so  that  between  these 
points  there  are  1 00  equal  divisions,  each  of  which  measures  a  degree  of 
temperature.  T.  T, 
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Sir, — I  send  you  some  proofs  of  curious  properties  of  numbers,  both 
according  to  the  Binomial  Theorem,  and  in  a  simpler  form,  so  as  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  some  of  the  pupils,  whom  you  may  wish  to  explain  this 
matter  to. 

I.  There  is  an  8vo.  volume — "Barlow's  Theory  of  Number" — ^which 
contains  many  curious  properties  of  numbers  equally  striking  i  e.  g,  if 
the  sum  of  the  digits,  in  the  odd  places  of  any  number,  be  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  digits  in  the  even  places,  the  number  is  divisible  by  11. 

Thus,  take  15643522  4. 

Here,  1  +  6  +  3  +  2  +  4  =  16:  and  5  +  4  +  5  +  2=16. 

And  the  quotient,  when  divided  by  11,  is  14221384. 
This  may  be  shown  by  a  similar  kind  of  proof.     The  above  number 
=4  +  2 X  10  +2  .  102+5. 103+3  .104=4  +  2  .  (ll-l)  +  2. (11-1)^+5 


6  soLunoK  or  abtthmbtioal  puzzles. 

.  (1 1 — I)*,  kCf  and,  expanding  by  the  Binomial  Theorem = 4  +  2  x  (1 1  —  1) 
-f2.(112-2xll  +  l)+5.(ll«-3xll2+3.11-.l,  <fec.,  every  term  of 
which  will  contain  some  multiple  of  1 1,  except  the  last,  and  that  will  be 
-f  1,  or  —  1,  alternately.  Therefore,  the  nmnber =11  »y.  +4—2  +  2—5 
+  3—4  +  6—5  +  1.  If,  therefore,  the  positive  and  negative  numbers 
exactly  counterpoise  each  other,  the  number  is  divisible  by  11. 

SIMPLER   PBOOF. 

Let  the  di^ts  of  the  number  be  a,  5,  c,  d,  e,  /, — a  being  in  the  place 
of  units,  b  of  tens,  &c.  then,  the  number= 

a+ 105+ 100c+  1000c?+ 100006+100000/ 

=9     9+1x6+^9+1. c+999  +  l.^+(9999  +  l).6+(99999  +  l)/ 

=a+6+c+c?+e+/+96+99c+999(f+ 99996+99999/ 

Now,  9.6+99.c+999.di  <fca,  is  clearly  divisible  by  9,  whatever  the 
digits  b,  c,  d,  <&c.,  be. 

If  therefore,  a+6+c,  &c.,  as  the  sum  of  the  digits,  be  divisible  by 
9,  the  number  itself  is. — q.  k  d. 

Cor.  I.  Thenumber=a+6+c+c?+96  +  99c,  &c. 

/.Taking  away  the  sum  of  the   digits   a+6+c,  &c.,  the  number 
=96+ 99c,  <fec,  which  is  clearly  divisible  by  9. 

Ck)R.  II.  If  the  digits  of  the  first  number  be  a,  b,  c,  d,  6,  and/  the 
number  whose   digits  are  the  same,  but  in  a  reverse   order,  wiU  be 
/,e,d,c,b,a. 
Or  the  first  number = 

a+6+c+(f+6+/+96+99c+999c?+99996+99999/ 
And  the  second  number = 

/fe+J+c+6+a+96+99c?+999c+99996  + 99999a. 
.•.  The  difference  between  the  two  numbers = 

99999/+9990e+900<3?-900c-99906-99999a. 
Every  term  of  which  is  divisible  by  9  j  so,  therefore,  the  number  itself 
is  divisible  by  9. 

Example, — 1798542,  is  a  number  whose  sum  of  digits  is  divisible 
by  9  ;  and  therefore  the  number  itself  is. 

The  sum  of  the  digits=36,  which  is  divisible  by  9.     The  number 
itself  divided  by  9=199838. 

Ex.  OP  Cor.  I.  : — 

Let  the  number  be  52341 

Subtract  the  sum  of  the  digits  15 

9  )  52326 


5814 


Ex.  OP  Cor.  II. : — 


754361 
163457 

9 ) 590904 

65656 


SOLUTION  OF  ABITHMSTICAL  PU2ZLE&  7 

The  number  123456789,  multiplied  by  9,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  it 
were  multiplied  by  10— 1 ; 

M  first  multiplying  by  10         1234567890 
Subtracting  123456789 

the  number  will  manifestly  have  1  in  every  place  except  the  second ;  so, 
if  the  numbers,  12345,  be  taken,  this  multiplied  by  9,  will  have  1  in 
every  place  except  the  two  last,  or  111105. 

For,  multiplied  by  10,  we  get         123450 

Subtracting  12345 

111105 


This  will  obviously  be  an  analogous  result,  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
numbers  consisting  of  any  numbers  of  the  digits,  1,  2,  3,  &c,,  in  regular 
order,  except  that  which  ends  in  9,  and  the  only  reason  for  a  difference 
in  that  case,  is  because  9  x  9  is  the  only  simple  multiple  of  9,  which  has 
1  in  the  unit's  place. 

PROOF  BT  BINOMIAL  THEOBEM. 

A  number  is  divisible  by  9,  when  the  sum  of  the  digits  is  divisible 
by  9. 

Let  these  digits  be  a,  5,  c '>',  8,  t,  taken  from  right  to  left. 

Then  thenumber =a+ 1 06 + 1  O^c,  <kc.,  + 1 0*-«r-f  1 0*"% -flO*-i« 

=a-f-9-hl.6+9  +  P.c,  <kc.,  +  9  +  l*-f£+9TT*~^.«+'9Ti*"^«. 
Now  if  any  of  these  binomials,   as   9  +  1*"®,  be  expanded  by  the 
Binomial  Theorem,  the  factor   9  will  enter  into  every  term   of  the 
expansion  except  the  last,  and  the  last  term  will  always  be  1.     The 
expanded  term  will,  in  fact  be — 

9»-8^;ii:3x9*-4-f  *=:?x^.9*-5,  (fee,  +w-3. 9  + 1=9^^84-1. 
The  number  will  therefore  be  of  the  form — 
a+{.9  +  1.5+{.9-|-l.c,  &c.,  +^£8.9  +  l.»'-f-n^»-9  +  l.«+n^i.9  +  l.« 
=ia+b+c-] h^-f  «+^+i.96+{.9c,  (kc,  +»£a.9r,  <fec. 

Let  {.5+{c+  .  .  +ni8.^  +  nis.«  +  n^l.<=-^. 

Then  the  number =:a+ 6+ c+  •  •  •  +r+8-\-t-^9F. 

Bat  9F  is  clearly  divisible  by  9y>  ^  /.a+ft+c- •  •+ r-|-«-f-^—  be 
divisible  by  9,  the  whole  number  is. — q.  k  d. 

Cob.  I.  If  from  any  number,  the  sum  of  its  digits  be  subtracted,  the 
remainder  is  divisible  by  9. 

For  the  number=a+6+c,  &c. +9  -^. 

Subtracting  therefore  a-\-b-\-c,  <fec.,  the  remainder  is  9-^,  which  is 
clearly  divisible  by  9. 

Cob.  IL  If  from  any  number  be  subtracted  that  number  whose  digits 
are  the  same,  but  in  a  reverse  order,  the  remainder  will  be  divisible 
by  9. 

For  the  first  number = a -f- 64- c l-r+s+t+d.F. 

But  the  second  number=<H-«-|-^*  •  •  +c+6-f  a-|-9.^. 

The  difference  between  the  two  numbers=9jP'— 9.0,  which  is  clearly 
divisible  by  9.  H. 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

EVERYTHING  we  read  on  the  subject  of  industry  in  the  Bible— 
the  practical  example  set  us  by  the  life  of  Christ,  and  those  whom 
he  chose  as  his  apostles,  as  well  as  the  fourth  commandment,  enforce 
daily  labour  as  the  order  and  duty  of  human  life. 

It  is  clear  that  this  labour  may  consist  of  head-work  as  well  as  hand- 
work ;  and  many  there  are  who  benefit  mankind  far  more  by  their 
brains  than  they  could  do  by  their  hands.  But  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  people  must  make  themselves  useful 
by  the  latter  sort  of  work.  Every  one  must  employ  the  kind  of  talent 
God  has  given  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and  he  will  fulfil  his 
duty.  They  who  keep  their  talents  in  a  napkin,  and,  leading  lives  of 
idleness  or  pleasure,  exert  no  power,  either  of  body  or  mind,  to  the 
glory  of  God  or  the  good  of  their  fellow-men,  are  leading  lives  of  sin. 
Thus,  every  working-man  who  follows  his  calling,  and  thereby  supports 
his  family,  and  adds  to  the  general  produce  of  the  country,  and  every 
mother  who  trains  her  children  and  manages  her  household,  however 
lowly  may  be  their  lot,  are  obeying  one  of  the  chief  commands  of  God, 
and  performing  one  of  the  "  works  *'  without  which  "  faith  is  dead.** 

Labour-life  is  full  of  joys  which  the  indolent  know  not,  and  riches 
cannot  buy.  It  is  well  said,  that  "  to  labour  and  bo  content  with  what 
a  man  hath  is  a  sweet  life."  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  bodily 
labour  as  an  evil  :  it  is  the  source  of  almost  all  worldly  good.  It  tends 
to  morality,  contentment,  and  usefulness  ;  it  increases  our  means ;  and 
though  it  may  not  always  bring  riches,  it  secures  to  us  the  wealth  of 
health.  In  this  vital  matter,  bodily  labour  far  excels  mental  labour, 
which,  if  it  be  in  excess,  injures  health,  and  frequently  prevents  one  of 
its  great  securities — exercise.  Without  this,  there  can  be  no  due 
development  of  the  muscles,  nor  can  the  limbs  or  body  obtain  their 
proper  strength.  This  great  truth  is  much  lost  sight  of,  as  regards  the 
young.  A  very  great  proportion  of  school-children  live  without  regular 
bodily  exercise.  In  the  higher  schools  this  want  is,  in  great  measure, 
supplied  by  cricket,  rowing,  and  other  manly  sports  and  games  ;  but  in 
the  common  schools  there  are  few  such  sports;  for  the  children  usually 
spend  their  leisure  hours  either  in  doing  odd  jobs  at  home  or  in  desultoiy 
play,  which  exercises  neither  mind  nor  body.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  see 
hearty  games  among  poor  children  whilst  at  school.  When  school-time 
ends,  labour-life  begins;  and  inasmuch  as  our  present  school-system  defers 
all  preparation  for  labour,  education  is  shortened  to  make  way  for  it,  in 
order  to  increase  the  family  income. 

Thus  a  double  evil  results  from  a  system  which  confines  schooling  to 
head-work.  First,  it  fails  to  trian  and  prepare  the  scholar  for  the  bodily 
work  of  his  future  life,  and  neglects  also  the  great  aids  whicli  industry 
gives  to  moral  as  well  as  mental  culture.  Secondly,  it  not  only  lessens 
the  effectiveness  of  education,  but  tempts  the  parents  of  the  child  to 
shorten  its  duration,  and  to  make  it  incomplete. 

If  school-time  were  properly  divided  between  head-work  and  bodily 
industry,  these  evils  would  be  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  lessened. 
Doubtless  no  system  of  industrial  education  for  poor  children  could 
supersede  the  apprenticeship  of  labour-life  by  combining  with  needful 
education  a  sufficient  training  in  any  one  craft,  complete  enough  to  secure 
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perfection  in  it.  We  do  not  attempt  to  make  artists  or  skilled  labourers 
of  school-cli^ildren,  nor  to  perfect  them  in  any  of  the  branches  of  industry 
in  which  we  hope  to  exercise  them.  In  the  first  place,  as  three  or  four 
hours  of  the  day  must  be  always  devoted  to  indoor- lessons,  there  will 
not  be,  within  the  usual  limit  of  the  school  age,  sufficient  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  a  trade,  or  even  to  perfect  a  boy  in  the  handy  art  of  spade- 
husbandry.  What,  then,  do  we  profess  to  do  ?  Simply  this  :  to  give 
them  an  aptitude  for  labour,  which  school  studies  do  not  give  ;  to  aid 
such  studies  by  the  vigour  which  bodily  health  and  strength  impart  to 
mental  faculties ;  to  accompany  education  in  all  useful  knowledge  taught 
in-doors  (both  secular  and  moral)  by  its  practical  application  out  of  doors ; 
thus  bringing  school-instruction  home  to  the  apprehension  of  the  child 
as  a  reality,  of  which  he  feels  the  usefulness.  The  intelligent  teacher 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  bring  a  fund  of  knowledge  thus  to  bear  on  the 
common  routine  of  industrial  occupation.  The  precept  of  training  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  had  doubtless  a  comprehensive  meaning, 
and  comprised  the  whole  duties  of  life,  physical  as  well  as  bodily.  Now, 
if,  for  the  class  in  question,  industry  is  a  primary  duty,  it  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  training  meant  by  Solomon ;  and  certain  it  is^  that  we 
cannot  impart  to  a  child  the  spirit  of  the  labourer,  without  labour. 

It  is  by  such  means  that  we  hope  to  further  the  teaching  and  training 
requisite  for  successful  labour-life,  and,  in  so  doing,  very  greatly  to  develop 
mental  power  and  moral  qualities.  Not  only  is  it  found,  that  the  energy 
of  the  body  imparts  itself  to  the  mind,  but  that  it  also  has  a  most  useful 
effect  in  checking  those  high  flights  and  wild  shoots  which  are  just  now 
of  too  common  growth  in  the  instruction  even  of  the  best  of  our  schools 
for  the  poor ;  and  that  the  industrial  element  tends  usefully  to  give 
predominance  to  common  things,  and  its  due  value  to  what  is  plain,  and 
practical,  and  useful,  over  what  is  abstract,  showy,  and  useless.  There  is, 
moreover,  great  virtue  in  the  practice  of  precepts.  As  regards  moral 
conduct,  this  is.  just  as  needful  and  useful  as  with  respect  to  bodily 
faculties.  The  school-room  gives  small  scope  for  it.  Very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  either  of  child  virtues  or  child  vices,  or  for 
the  treatment  of  individual  temperaments,  occurs  under  the  dynasty  of 
its  formal  discipline.  At  the  desk  and  in  the  class,  the  child  is  neces- 
sarily an  artificial  creature,  and  goes  in  grooves ;  and  the  outbreaks  of 
his  nature  are  fitful  and  exceptional.  Place  him  in  the  work-ground, 
and  give  free  phiy  to  his  whole  being,  animal  and  moral,  and  his  disposi- 
tions, as  well  as  faculties,  come  out  and  declare  themselves,  so  as  to  be 
easily  trained,  cherished,  or  checked,  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  carrying  out  industrial  training  care  should  be  taken  so  to  organize 
it  that  it  be  an  integral  part  of  the  day's  work,  not  a  mere  appendage,  in 
which  case  it  seldom  answers. 


Truth. — Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  are  determined 

not  to  relinquish  error,  but  can  never  give  offence  to  the  honest  and  well-meaning ; 
for  the  plain -dealing  remonstrances  of  a  friend  differ  as  widely  from  the  rancour  of  an 
enemy,  as  the  friendly  probe  of  ^  surgeon  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. — 
E.  W.  Montagu, 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  AJSTGLO-SAXON  LANGUAGE. 

(Continved  from  p.  456.) 

THE  first  historical  event  which  led  to  any  serious  corruption  of  the 
English  language,  was  the  Norman  conquest.  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  generally  known  as  William  the  Conqueror,  invaded 
England,  A.D.,  1066,  and  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings,  routed  the 
Saxons,  and  gained  the  English  throne.  By  this  event  the  Normans 
became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  governing  race  in  England. 

The  policy  of  the  Normans  differed  both  from  that  of  the  Homans, 
and  from  that  of  the  Saxons ;  and  it  was  this  difference  of  policy  that 
caused  such  a  difference  in  the  effect  upon  the  languaga  The  Normans 
did  not,  like  the  Komans,  merely  send  over  an  army  to  subjugate,  but 
came  over  as  a  people  to  occupy.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  not, 
like  the  Saxons^  exterminate  the  conquered,  but  sought  to  keep  them 
on  the  soil  as  a  subject  and  servile  race.  William  divided  the  island 
among  his  followers,  giving  to  each  a  portion  of  territory,  and  of  the 
Saxon  population  which  was  upon  it.  In  this  manner,  two  races  were 
diffused  side  by  side  over  the  surface  of  the  island,  and  kept  in  constant 
juxtaposition.  The  effect  of  this  continued  contact  between  the  two 
races,  soon  became  apparent. 

The  Normans  were  superior  to  the  conquered  race  in  military  skill, 
but  were  greatly  inferior  in  numbers.  They  sought,  therefore,  to 
perpetuate  their  authority  by  depressing  the  social  and  political  con- 
dition of  the  Saxons.  They  introduced  Norman  laws  and  customs. 
None  but  Normans  were  appointed  to  any  important  office,  either  in 
church  or  state.  Above  all,  a  strenous  and  persevering  attempt  was 
made  to  spread  the  Norman  language  throughout  the  island  No 
other  language  was  spoken  at  court,  or  in  camp,  in  parliament,  in  the 
baronial  hall,  or  in  the  lady's  boudoir.  In  this  language  the  laws  were 
written,  and  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted.  No  civil  contract 
was  binding,  no  man  could  sue  or  be  sued,  no  right  could  be  enforced, 
and  no  £ivour  won,  except  in  the  language  of  the  governing  race.  The 
first  step  to  every  Saxon  serf  that  wished  to  rise  from  his  state  of 
inferiority  and  servitude,  was  to  forget  his  native  language,  and  train  his 
tongue  to  the  accents  of  his  foreign  mastera 

The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man.  The  Normans 
attempted  an  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  for  two  races,  especially 
if  not  separated  by  colour,  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence, 
when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition,  as  were  the  Normans 
and  the  Saxons.  A  mingling  of  race  was  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  The  Saxons  gradually  intermarried  with  the  Normans, 
and  rose  to  an  equality  of  legal  rights  and  social  position.  With  the 
elevation  of  the  race,  the  Saxon  language  resumed  its  rightful  position. 
It  had  always  been  the  language  of  the  masses,  while  the  Norman  had 
been  spoken  only  by  the  governing  few.  When  two  races  become  thus 
blended  into  one  people,  they  cannot  long  continue  to  speak  different 
languages.  In  this  case,  the  Saxon,  as  being  the  language  of  the  many, 
displaced  the  Norman,  which  was  the  language  of  the  few,  notwith- 
standing all  the  weight  of  authority  and  fa^on  that  had  been  exerted 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 
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It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  no  changes  in  the 
language  occurred  during  this  fiery  ordeal.  As  there  was  a  mingling 
of  race,  so  there  was  to  some  extent  a  mingling  of  language.  If  we 
take  a  survey  of  the  authors  that  wrote  one  or  two  centuries  after  the 
conquest,  we  find,  not  the  pure  Saxon  of  Alfred  and  Csedmon,  nor 
yet  the  Norman  parlance  of  William  and  his  barons,  but  a  mixed 
language,  like  the  race,  predominantly  indeed  Saxon,  but  with  a  large 
foreign  ingredient.  This  mixed  language  is  our  modem  English.  Its 
main  element  is  the  Saxon.  But  it  has  another  element,  amoimting  to 
more  than  one  third  of  the  whole,  the  introduction  of  which  is  to  bo 
attributed  to  the  Norman  conquest. 

But  who  were  the  Normans,  and  what  was  their  language  ?  The 
word  "  Norman,"  is  a  coiTuption  of  "  Northman."  The  **  Northmen  ^ 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Scandinavia  ;  that  is,  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  They  were,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
precisely  what  the  Saxons  had  been  in  the  fifth  century.  The  Saxons, 
after  their  establishment  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  had  acquired  the  arts  of  peace,  and  become  comparatively 
civilized.  The  Northmen  were  still  unlettered  pagans,  whose  home 
was  in  their  ships,  and  whose  whole  life  was  warfare.  For  the  greater 
part  of  two  centuries,  they  ravaged  all  the  more  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  borderiug  upon  the  coast,  until  their  very  name  become  a  terror. 
Hollo,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  adventurous  bands,  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  France,  and  finally  obliged  the  king  to  cede  to  him  and 
his  followers  an  entire  province,  amounting  to  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  kingdom.  This  province,  thus  ceded  to  the  victorious  Northmen, 
or  Normans,  was  thenceforward  called  Normandy.  The  cession  took 
place,  A.D.  912. 

Eollo  and  his  followers  were  comparatively  few  in  numbers.  They 
gradually  intermarried  with  their  subjects  in  the  province  which  had 
been  assigned  them,  and  adopted  their  manners,  religion,  and  language. 
In  less  than  a  century  after  the  advent  of  Hollo  in  France,  his  descend- 
ants in  Normandy  were,  as  to  language,  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
other  Frenchmen.  But  the  French  language  is  that  introduced  into 
the  province  of  Craul  by  the  Itomans ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  corrupt  form 
of  the  Latin  language.  And  the  Norman-French  is  the  same  as 
other  French,  only  with  some  northern  or  Scandinavian  words,  which 
the  descendants  of  Hollo  doubtless  retained,  after  their  settlement  in 
Normandy. 

The  Norman-French,  therefore,  which  William  the  Conqueror  tried 
to  introduce  into  England,  was  in  the  main  a  Latin  language.  He 
did  not  succeed  in  displacing  our  native  Saxon.  But  he  did  succeed 
in  introducing  into  it  a  large  number  of  Nortoan-French  words,  and 
these  Norman-French  words,  introduced  into  English  at  the  Conquest, 
are  generally  words  of  Latin  origin.  These  Latin  words,  thus  introduced 
throagh  the  Norman-French,  constitute  the  fiirst  important  item  in  the 
Latin  element  of  the  language. 

The  importance  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the 
language,  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then 
introduced.  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  number  of  Latin  words 
have  been  brought  into  the  language  since  that  time,  and  by  other 
causes.     The  chief  effect  of  the  conquest  in  this  respect,  was  its  having 
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created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is  naturally,  in  all 
nations,  a  strong  aversion  to  the  adoption  of  foreign  terms.  The  natui'al 
and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word  is  wanted,  is  to  make 
it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the  language,  and  by  modes 
of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is  familiar.  The  terrible 
shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use  of  foreign  words  to  which 
the  people  then  became  accustomed,  overcame  this  natural  dislike,  and 
opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued  influx  of  Latin  words  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources. 

The  extent  of  this  influx  may  be  estimated,  if  we  call  to  mind  that 
England,  both  from  it  position  and  from  its  national  policy,  has  always 
maintained  the  closest  commercial  relations  with  the  nations  of  southern 
Europe,  and  that  these  nations,  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian,  all  speak  languages  that  have  descended  directly  from  the  Latin, 
and  that  have  consequently  the  closest  affinity  and  similarity  with  each 
other.  The  Norman  conquest  having  brought  a  large  number  of  Latin 
words  into  the  language,  and  having  opened  wide  the  door  for  the 
introduction  of  more,  by  overcoming  the  national  prejudice  on  the 
subject,  and  by  making  such  foreign  importations  fashionable  and 
j>opular,  there  has  been,  ever  since,  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  Latin 
words  setting  in  upon  us,  like  a  tide  that  knows  no  ebb.  Whenever,  in 
the  progress  of  commerce  or  of  the  arts,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
new  words  for  the  expression  of  new  wants,  or  new  ideas,  instead  of 
making  these  new  words  by  a  process  of  home  manufacture,  we  have 
resorted  to  the  easy  credit-system  of  borrowing  them  from  our  neigh- 
bours. Almost  every  musical  term  in  the  language  has  been  taken 
from  the  Italian,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctillio  fi*om  the 
Spanish,  and  the  entire  nomenclature  of  cookery,  dress,  and  fashion 
from  the  French,  Italian  singers  and  fiddlers,  and  Parisian  cooks  and 
milliners,  have  levied  a  tax  upon  our  tongues  no  less  than  upon  our 
purses.  These  foreign  words,  when  first  introduced,  usually  appear  in  a 
foreign  dress.  They  are  printed  in  italics,  or  with  quotation  marks,  or 
in  some  way  to  indicate  that  they  are  foreigners,  and  not  intitled  to  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship.  But  in  a  few  years,  the  popular  ear  gets 
accustomed  to  the  lingo,  the  popular  lip  learns  to  sound  it  trippingly,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  staple  English  ! 

But  there  is  another  source  ,from  which  Latin  words  have  been  brought 
into  the  language,  even  more  prolific  than  that  from  mixture  of  race 
and  national  intercourse.  I  refer  to  learning  and  education.  From  an 
early  period  in  English  history,  even  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
learning  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  ecclesiastics.  They  were  all 
necessarily  instructed  in  the  Latin  language,  because  in  that  language 
all  their  church  services  had  to  be  conducted.  Besides  this,  the  Latin 
language  then  was,  and  indeed  until  comparatively  modern  times  it 
continued  to  be,  the  general  language  of  scientific  and  literary  men 
throughout  Europe.  Every  treatise  intended  for  general  dissemination 
was  written  in  liitin  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  the  only  medium  by 
which  an  author  could  make  himself  known  to  those  for  whom  alone 
books  were  then  intended  ;  viz.,  the  learned  few.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  has  been  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  it  still  is,  the  settled 
practice,  that  the  study  of  the  Latin  shall  form  an  integral  and  leading 
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part  in  every  course  of  education.  All  educated  men,  of  whatever 
profession^  have  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Latin  scholars.  The 
language  of  Cicero  and  Yirgil  has  been  as  familiar  to  Englishmen  of 
education,  as  that  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Indeed,  as  to  a  critical 
knowledge,  either  of  authors  or  of  language.  Englishmen  have  been  far 
more  proficient  in  the  Latin,  than  in  their  native  English.  The  mother 
tongue  has  been  left  to  take  its  chance  in  the  nursery  and  the  play- 
ground, while  Latin  has  been  interwoven  with  every  element  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation. 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  must  be  obvious.  The  wall  of  partition 
between  native  words  and  foreign  having  been  broken  down  by  the 
Norman  conqnest,  scholars  have  completed  what  warriors,  traders,  and 
artists  began.  Hence  the  strange  anomaly,  that,  with  us,  learned  men 
have  been  the  chief  corruptors  of  the  language.  The  Germans,  and 
other  Teutonic  nations,  have  been,  perhaps,  as  much  addicted  to  the 
cultivation  of  classical  scholarship,  as  we  have.  But  with  them  the 
national  instinct  has  never  been  readily  blunted,  and  has  resisted,  with 
a  great  measure  of  success,  the  Latinizing  tendency  which  has  so  marked 
all  classical  studies  with  us.  Our  scholars  have  found,  not  only  no 
resistance,  but  every  facility  which  the  established  habits  of  the  people 
could  afford,  for  the  introduction  of  Latin  words.  Out  of  this  abund- 
ance of  their  hearts,  therefore,  they  have  freely  spoken.  Steeped  from 
boyhood  in  the  diction  of  the  most  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  they 
have  but  followed  a  natural  impulse,  when  they  have  used  "  dictionary  ** 
for  "  word-book,"  "  science  "  for  "  knowledge,"  "  fraternal "  for  **  bro- 
therly" "maternal"  for  "motherly,"  "paternal"  for  "fatherly," 
"  felicity "  for  "  happiness,"  and  so  on,  to  an  extent  which  may  be 
already  counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. 

I^  now,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  the  question  be  asked, 
what  are  the  main  elements  of  the  English  language,  the  answer  will 
be  obvious.  There  are,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few  old  Celtic  words, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  directly  from  the  ancient  Britons.  Among 
the  thousands  of  words,  also,  that  have  come  to  us  from  France,  Spain, 
and  perhaps  Italy,  there  are  doubtless  some  few  of  Celtic  origin,  because 
the  original  population  of  all  those  countries  was  Celtic,  before  they 
were  overrun  by  the  Romans.  We  have  also  some  few  Scandinavian 
words  introduced  by  the  Danes  during  their  invasions  of  England  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  There,  are  too,  no  doubt,  not  a  few 
Scandinavian  words  brought  by  the  "  Northmen  "  into  France,  and 
thence  by  their  d^cendants,  the  Normans,  into  England  after  the 
conquest.  We  have,  also,  as  every  nation  has,  occasional  words  derived 
from  every  country,  no  matter  how  remote,  with  which  we  have  had 
commercial  intercourse,  or  with  whose  literature  our  soldiers  have  l)een 
conversant ;  e.  g. 

Tabipp — Tarifa,  a  town  near  the  Straits  Damask,         )  DamascuB 

of  Gibraltar,   where    duties  Damascene,    ( 

on  goods  were  formerly  col-  Spaniel. — ^Hispaniola,  the  place  whence 
lected.  this  species  of  dog  was  derived. 

Tamarind — Heb.  Tamar  +  inc^-us.  Katan. — ^A  MsJay  word. 

But  all  these  together  are  few  and  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  with 
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the  whole  number  of  our  words,  and  they  do  not  affect  its  organic 
character.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  our  words  are  still  of  two 
classes.  They  are  either  Saxon  or  Latin.  These  are  the  two  main 
elements  which  constitute  the  language. 

No  mention  has  been  made  thus  far  of  Greek  words,  of  which  wo  have 
a  large  number  in  the  language.  The  omission  has  been  intentional, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  historical  survey  of  the  subject. 
The  Greek  language  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Latin,  that  in  a  discussion 
like  this,  they  may  be  considered  as  one.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark, 
that  very  few  Greek  words  have  been  introduced  by  mixture  of  race  or 
by  commercial  intercourse.  The  Greek  words  which  we  have,  have 
been  introduced  almost  entirely  by  selections  and  books.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  scientific  terms.  Indeec^  nine -tenths  of  all  the  scientific  terms 
that  we  have  are  Greek. 

Of  the  relative  numbers  of  these  two  classes  of  words  (Saxon  and 
Latin),  ifc  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty.  If  we  exclude  all 
compound  and  obsolete  words,  and  all  words  introduced  by  the  arts  and 
sciences  during  the  last  hundred  years,  the  ratio  of  Anglo-Saxon  words 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  language,  would  probably  be  about  five-eighths. 
If  we  examine,  however,  the  page  of  any  ordinary  English  book,  the 
Saxon  words  will  be  found  to  bear  even  a  larger  preponderance  than 
this.  The  reason  is,  that  all  the  small  connecting  words,  the  articles, 
pronouns,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  most  of  the  adverbs,  are  Saxon. 
These  small  words  occur  at  least  ten  times  as  often  as  any  other  class  of 
words  in  the  language ;  e.  g,  **  wickedness,"  which  is  Saxon,  perhaps 
may  not  occur  more  frequently  than  "  maUce,**  which  is  Latin.  But 
"  the  "  will  be  found  a  hundred  times  where  either  of  them  will  be  found 
once.  Again,  some  writers  are  noted  for  their  partiality  to  the  Latia 
vocables,  others  for  their  partiality  to  the  Saxon.  But  taking  the 
average  of  different  writers,  and  excluding  works  of  science,  in  which, 
sometimes,  the  words  are  almost  entirely  Latin  and  Greek,  I  suppose 
that  the  Saxon  and  the  Latin  words  on  any  page  of  ordinary  English 
will  be  found  as  five,  perhaps  as  six,  to  ona 

The  Latin  words  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English,  may  be 
again  divided  into  two  well-defined  classes,  viz.,  those  that  have  come  to 
us  by  national  intercourse  and  admixture,  and  those  that  have  come 
through  learned  men  and  education.  The  former  have  come  from 
languages  that  are  not  pure  Latin,  but  are  the  modem  representatives 
and  descendants  of  that  tongue ;  viz.,  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Italian.  The  others  have  come  from  the  fountain  head,  the  Latin 
itself.  Words  of  the  former  class  are  all  more  or  fess  corrupted,  either 
in  those  modem  languages  in  which  the  English  found  them,  or  in 
the  transition  from  those  languages  into  the  English.  Words  of  the 
latter  class,  taken  from  the  Latin  directly,  are  dbanged  very  little,  or 
not  at  all. 

The  difference  between  these  two  classes  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
few  examples.  It  exists  mainly  in  the  stem,  or  root,  of  the  word. 
Both  classes  are  obliged  to  coi^orm  to  the  English  idiom  as  to  the 
termination.  But  in  the  stem,  while  those  coming  from  the  Latin 
directly  are  with  little  or  no  change,  those  from  the  other  languages, 
partioalariy  those  from  the  French,  are  almost  invariably  changed  in  the 
spelling :— - 
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Latiii  Stems. 

Words  coming  from  the 
Latin  directly. 

Words  coming  from  the 
French,  or  some  other 
modem  descendant  of 
the  Latin. 

Curs-US  ......... 

curs-ive      

course. 

CuKr^o  

cur(r)ent  

reg-al    

fixict-ify 

ft*gil-e 

pung-ent 

punctual 

recept-acle    

decept-ion     

cour-ier. 

Beg-is 

Fruct-us     

Fragil-is 

Pung-ens    

Punct-um  

Becept-um 

Decept-um 

Dium-us 

roy-aL 

fruit-. 

frail-. 

poign-ant. 

point-. 

receipt-. 

deceits. 

dium-al      

joum-aL 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  the  language  has  deteriorated  in 
consequence  of  this  multitude  of  foreign  admixtures.  Some  purists  in 
style  have  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  and  attempt  an  entire  disuse  of 
words  of  Latin  origin,  to  put  upon  them  the  ban  of  public  odium,  and 
to  stigmatize  them  as  intruders  and  foreigners.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
indeed,  that  many  writers  have  carried  to  a  ridiculous  extent  their 
partiality  for  the  Latin  vocables.  No  writer,  perhaps,  has  made  himself 
more  notorious  in  this  respect  than  Dr.  Johnson.  Ko  book  in  the 
language,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  free  from  this  Latinism,  or  is  in  purer 
English  in  all  respects,  than  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible.  You 
will  find  sometimes,  in  whole  "pB^a,  scarcely  one  word  in  ten  that  is  not 
pure  Saxon.  In  the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance,  the  only  Latin  words 
are  debts,  dehtors,  deliver,  temptation,  and  glory.  Among  the  writers 
who  come  nearest  to  the  translators  of  the  English  Bible,  in  the  purity 
of  their  English,  are  Shakspeare  and  Addison.  If,  in  any  of  these 
writers,  we  were  to  substitute  for  the  Sa^n  words  the  corresponding 
Latin  synonyms,  we  should  instantly  perceive  a  falling  off  in  expressive- 
nes&  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,"  for  instance,  translated  into 
Johnsonese,  would  be  some  such  vapid  trash  as  this, — ''  Paternal  Being, 
who  existest  m  the  celestial  regions  !** 

That  part  of  the  domain  of  English  letters  in  which  words  of  Latin 
origin  most  abound,  is  in  the  field  of  science.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  Arabic  terms^  almost  our  entire  scientific  nomenclature  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  particularly  from  the  latter.  I  suppose 
that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  our  scientific  terms  are  Greek.  €Jeology, 
botany,  mineralogy,  grammar,  logic,  mathematics,  physics,  and  meta- 
physics, are  all  in  a  state  of  utter  dependence  upon  languages  with 
which  none  but  the  learned  are  familiar.  This  has  been,  and  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly a  hindrance  to  the  communication  of  knowledge.  To  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  the  terms  used  in  the  different 
sciences  almost  of  themselves  describe  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied,  without  further  study.  If,  now,  these  terms,  instead  of  being 
taken  from  a  dead  language,  wei*e  drawn  from  the  resources  of  the 
mother  tongue,  the  very  structure  of  the  word  would  show  its  meaning 
even  to  the  unlettered,  and  with  the  meaning  of  the  word  would  be 
conveyed  a  knowledge  of  the  thing. 

When,  for  instance,  the  anatomist  speaks  of  the  '^ systole**  and 
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"  diastole "  of  the  heart,  he  talks  Greek.  He  must  consequently  ex- 
plain himsel£  He  must  give,  in  different  words,  a  description  of  the 
thing  meant,  and  after  you  have  learned  from  these  other  sources  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  you  infer  vaguely  what  must  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Now,  suppose  the  anatomist  had  been  called  to  explain  the 
same  point  to  a  native  Greek ;  the  words  themselves  convey  the  idea 
which  is  meant,  and  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  convey  this  idea,  even 
to  an  unlettered  man,  than  a  mere  enunciation  of  the  terms.  To  a 
native  Greek,  systole  and  diastole,  apogee  and  perigee,  hydraulics,  hydro- 
namics,  clepsydra,  chreosote,  isomeric,  isomorphic,  metamorphic,  and  all 
the  other  thousands  upon  thousands  of  scientific  terms,  which  so  puzzle 
the  mere  English  student,  are  just  as  intelligible  and  expressive  in 
themselves,  as  to  the  native  Englishmen  are  our  homespun  compounds, 
inkstand,  pen-handle,  note-boo^  sunrise,  woodland,  hill-top,  cornfield, 
snow-flake,  pitchfork,  daylight,  forenoon,  afternoon,  and  so  on  to  any 
extent.  I  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  if  the  terms  of  science  had  been 
from  the  first,  and  throughout,  carefully  elaborated  out  of  our  own 
native  materials,  the  difficulties  in  the  communication  of  science  would 
have  been  much  lessened. 

(To  he  contmued.) 


LOCAL  WORDS. 
TO  THE   EDITOR   OP  THE  ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OP   EDUCATION. 

'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kindness  in  forwarding  to 
me  two  numbers  of  The  English  Journal  op  Education.  The  notice, 
which  you  have  kindly  inserted  in  one  of  these  numbers,  of  my  English 
Past  and  Present,  will,  I  do«bt  not,  be  of  material  service  in  getting 
it  into  the  hands  of  teachers, — a  class  whom,  above  all,  I  desire  it  should 
reach.  I  hope,  also,  hereafter  to  profit  by  the  suggestion  which  you 
have  made — a  very  valuable  one,  as  it  seems  to  me — ^that  your  readers 
should  forward  to  you  lists  of  local  words  and  local  usages. — Believe 
me,  yours  very  faithful  and  obliged,  H.  0.  Trench. 

Idiemtolc^,  Ah-eafordi  Ncyo&mher  28«^,  1855. 

;     [We  again  earnestly  invite  clergymen  and  teachers  to   abet  this 
wish,  and  aid  this  useful  collection. — Ed.  E.  J.  K] 


How  TO  preserve  our  best  Inheritance  op  the  Purity  op  Faith. 

— "  By  restraining  the  wrath  of  man,  forbearing  threatening,  striving  to  show  them 
in  all  our  conduct  the  more  excellent  way  of  charity  :  hy  remembering  and  feeling 
the  exceeding  evil  of  those  sore  divisions  which  have  now,  for  so  many  years,  dis- 
graced  and  weakened   Christendom: by  striving  to   remove,  so  far  as  may 

he,  all  the  angry  feelings,  mutual  misunderstandings,  and  hard  judgments,  which 
widen  our  present  separation,  and  yet  by  maintaining,  with  this  longing  for  unity,  a 

spirit  of  unswerving  truth  ; and  lastly,  by  evermore  watching,  lest,  in  our  zeal 

for  truth  on  one  side,  we  be  led  haply  to  undervalue  it  on  the  other." — Sermon  on  the 
Principles  of  the  English  Erformation,  hy  the  Bi^  of  Oxford, 
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MABTIAL. 

A  WRITER  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Journal  well  observes,  that 
he  should  like  to  see  Catullus  more  appreciated  in  English  schools, 
and  accordingly  he  wishes  for  "  a  good  expurgated  edition  of  the  poet, 
with  notes,  for  school  use."  If  we  value  the  Roman  writers  according  to 
their  antiquity,  i,e.  if  we  desire  to  study  the  Latin  language  in  its  more 
truly  Italian  and  less  Grecised  forms  of  expression,  we  shall  naturally 
have  recourse  to  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  and  Plautus ;  and  indeed 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  older  poets  should  be  so  much  neglected, 
not  only  in  the  majority  of  schools,  but  also,  we  fear,  in  the  universities. 
Catullus  appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  Romans 
themselves  of  a  later  period ;  and,  though  his  works  are  defiled  by  much 
that  is  coarse  and  indecorous,  there  is  a  freshness  and  an  originality  about 
his  style,  and  a  tenderness  and  prettiness  in  some  of  his  minor  pieces, 
which  has  caused  them  to  be  ranked  among  th&  best  productions  of  the 
Roman  muse.  His  elegiac  verses  are,  however,  rough  almost  to 
tinoouthness,  and  are  certainly  very  inferior  in  rhythm  and  elegance  to 
the  later  writers,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid. 

There  is  another,  though  among  the  latest,  of  the  Roman  poets,  whose 
brilliant  wit,  pointed  and  terse  style,  and  generally  exquisite  versification, 
are  but  too  little  known  among  ordinary  students  of  the  Latin  language. 
We  allude  to  Martial,  an  excellent  and  critical  edition  of  whose  works 
has  rather  recently  appeared  in  G^ermany.*     What  Aristophanes  was  to 
Greek  literature,  that  was  Marcus  Valerius  Martialis  to  the  Romans.    A 
native  of  Spain,  he  lived  as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
their  imperial  successors,  as  far  as  Nerva.     At  once  a  poet,  a  satirist,  a 
servile  flatterer,  and  an  tmblushing  sensualist,  he  combines  the  bad  with 
the  good  in  a  degree  which  renders  expv/rgoUion  imperatively  necessary 
for  school  purposes.     But  selections  might  be  made,  and  ought  to  be 
made,  for  there  is  no  writer,  not  excepting  Juvenal,  from  whom  so 
exact  a  knowledge  of  Roman  life,  manners,  and  customs  is  to  be  derived, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  who  carried  elegiac  versification,  considered 
as  an  art,  to  such  consummate  excellence.    Indeed,  one  might  venture  to 
say,  that  as  regards  devemeaa,  Martial  is  the  very  first  of  the  Roman 
poets ;  and  he  moreover  exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  versatility 
of  the  Latin  language  for  expressing  every  kind  of  theme,  from  the 
minutest  details  of  a  Roman  dinner-table  to  the  highest  standard  of 
pathos  and  sentiment.     No  one  of  taste  can  rise  from  the  pages  of 
Martial  without  admiration,  albeit  there  is  but  too  graphic  and  naked  a 
description  of  Roman  depravity  in  many  of  his  epigrams.     It  is  one 
thing  to  expose  viciousness,  and  another  thing  to  take  pleasure  in  it ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Martial  was  one  of  the  latter  class.     How- 
ever, an  instructive  and  &scinating  little  book  might  easily  be  compiled 
for  schools,  containing  some  of  the  best  gems  picked  from  his  miscel- 
laneous poems.     Let  the  reader  say,  if  he  knows  anything  surpassing  the 
elegance  of  two  little  epigrams,  on  the  insects  inclosed  in  amber  (Hb.  iv., 
ep.  32  and  59)  : 


*  F.  G.  Schneidewin.     1842.    London  :  Black  &  Armstrong. 
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Et  latet  et  lacet  Phaethontide  condita  gutta, 

XJt  yideatur  apis  nectare  clausa  suo. 
Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  laborum  ; 

Gredibile  est  ipsam  sic  Toluisse  mori. 

On  the  same  ; — 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  vipera  serpit, 
Fluxit  in  obstantem  succina  gemma  feram  ; 

Quse  dum  miratur  pingui  se  rore  teneri, 
Concreto  riguit  yincta  tepente  gelu. 

Ne  tibi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatra,  sepulcro, 
Vipera  si  tumulo  nobiliore  jacet. 

And  there  is  an  equally  pretty  one  in  lib.  vL  15, 

With  what  interest,  too,  do  we  read  the  lines  of  one  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  devastation  made  by  the  first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius^ 
in  the  year  after  Christ  79.  Strabo,  who  wrote  not  long  before,  had 
spoken  of  the  mountain  as  environed  by  most  beautiful  fields,  but  cindery 
in  its  aspect,  "  so  that,"  he  says,*  one  might  conjecture  that  the  place 
was  the  scene  of  a  great  conflagration,  and  had  flre-craters,  which  have 
since  been  extinguished  by  the  deficiency  of  the  feeding  matter  : " 
Thus  then  Martial  (iv.  44) : 

Hie  est  pampineis  viridis  modo  Yesbius  umbris, 

Presserat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 
Hsdc  juga  quam  Nyss  colles  plus  Bacchus  amavit, 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  deders  choros. 
Hsec  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedsemone  gratior  illi, 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  numine  clarus  erat. 
Cuncta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  fa  villa ; 

"Neo  Superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

Which  we  may  venture  to  render  as  follows  : — 

Vesuvius  this,  so  late  with  vineyards  green, 
Where  choicest  grapes  in  teeming  vats  were  seen. 
These  hills  did  Bacchus  more  than  Nysa  love ; 
Here  lively  Satyrs  to  the  dance  did  move ; 
Venus  this  seat  preferred  to  Spartan  shrine ; 
Alcides  here  made  all  the  place  divine. 
Now  sprent  with  ashes,  seared  with  blasting  fire ! 
E'en  angry  gods  ne'er  knew  such  vengeance  dire. 

There  is  a  very  touching  epigram  (ii.  66)  on  a  poor  slave  cruelly 
struck  by  her  mistress  for  a  trifling  fetult  in  dressing  her  hair.  It  shows 
Martial  to  have  been  a  man  of  humanity,  and  superior  to  the  common 
views  of  the  Bomans  on  the  subject  of  slavery  : — 

One  single  curl  beyond  its  bounds  had  strayed  ; 
The  wandering  hair-pin  one  fidse  loop  had  made. 
This  fAvlt  to  Lalage  her  mirror  shows 
Plecusa's  head  receives  its  stunning  blows. 
Cease,  Lalage ;  to  deck  thy  brows,  forbear ; 
Cease,  maidens,  cease  to  dress  that  Fury's  hair. 

•  Lib.  V.  cap.  iv. 
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Let  scissors  clip,  or  asps  among  it  at, 
Then,  then  hw  faee  that  mirror  shall  befit. 

The  following  has  an  elegant  simplicity  (v.  42)  : — 
Oallidus  effracta  nummbs  fur  auferet  area, 

Prostemet  patrios  impia  flamma  lares ; 
Debitor  usoram  pariter  sortemque  negabit, 

Non  reddet  sterilis  semina  jacta  seges. 
Dispensatorem  fidlaz  spoliabit  amica, 

Mercibas  extructas  obmet  unda  rates. 
Extra  fortanam  est,  siquid  donatur  amicis : 

Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

Your  slave  will  with  your  gold  abscond. 

The  fire  your  home  lay  low. 
Your  debtor  wiU  disown  his  bond, 

Your  &rm  no  crops  bestow. 
Your  steward  a  mistress  frail  shall  cheat. 
Your  freighted  ship  the  storms  will  beat ; 
That  only  from  mischance  you'll  save, 

Which  to  your  friends  is  given ; 
The  only,  wealth  you'U  always  have 

Is  what  you've  lent  to  heaven. 

There  is  at  once  a  fine  pathos  and  a  keen  satire  in  the  following 
(v.  37) ;  written  on  the  untimely  death  of  a  fair  vema,  or  slave-girl,  in 
the  poet's  family.  The  sincere  grief  for  one  in  the  humblest  station  is 
contrasted  with  the  "  mockery  of  woe  "  which  a  hypocrite  assumes  on 
geUing  rid  of  a  wealthy  wife : — 

More  charming  than  the  swan  with  plumage  grey, 

Softer  than  lambkin  from  Tarentum's  stream. 
More  dainty  than  the  shell  from  Lucrine  bay. 

More  glowing  than  the  eastern  gem's  bright  gleam ; 
Whose  skin  new  ivory's  whiteness  made  to  cease^ 

Or  freshest  snows  that  lily-leaves  emboss  ; 
Whose  locks  more  silky  were  than  Spanish  fleece. 

Than  Rhenish  top-knots  or  the  ermine's  gloss ; 
Whose  breath  the  Pssstan  roses'  scent  exhaled. 

Or  Attic  honey  from  the  comb  run  bright : 
To  vie  with  which,  rubbed  amber's  fragrance  failed. 

With  whoQi  compared  the  peacock  was  a  fright, 

The  squirrel  dull,  the  phoenix  no  rare  sight, — 
Yet  warm  Erotion  from  the  pyre  doth  lie, 

Whom  the  stem  law  of  over-grasping  fate, 
Ere  her  sixth  year  had  sped,  did  call  to  die. 

My  love,  my  sport,  my  only  joy  of  late. 
And  Psetus  bids  me  dry  my  useless  tears  ; 

And  while  he  beats  his  breast  and  rends  his  hair, 
'  To  weep  a  slave,'  he  cries,  '  too  base  appears  j 

Fve  lost  a  toi/e,  and  yet  to  live  I  dare, 
A  woman  rich,  proud,  fiemied,  of  noble  race.' 

O  Psetus,  Psetus,  stoic  that  thou  art, 
Who  takest  her  dowry  with  a  solemn  face, 

And  yet  to  live  awhile  canst  find  the  heart ! 
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The  following  piece  of  banter  is  exquisite  in  its  way  (xL  18) ; 

Lupus  !  a  farm  near  town  you  gave  to  me  ; 

A  larger  plot  I  in  my  window  see ; 

Such  scrap  of  earth  9L.fa/rm  'twere  hard  to  prove, 

Where  one  small  rue-plant  makes  Diana's  grove. 

This,  which  a  locust's  wing  might  overlay ! 

Whose  crops  would  feed  an  a.nt  one  single  day ! 

This,  which  a  folded  rose-leaf  might  have  crowned, 

Where  not  a  herb  can  any  more  be  found 

Than  eastern  scents  or  fragrant  spices  rare. 

To  please  the  palate  or  peifume  the  hair ; 

Where  e'en  a  cucumber  must  crooked  lie  ; 

A  snake  to  coil  its  tail  would  vainly  try. 

Such  garden  scarce  one  caterpillar  feeds  ; 

The  willow-bed  no  second  insect  breeds  ; 

The  mole  alone  my  farm  does  plough  and  dig ; 

No  mushroom  here  can  gape,  no  early  fig 

Nor  smiling  violet  here  has  room  to  grow  ; 

The  devastated  land  a  mouse  lays  low, 

More  dreaded  by  the  owner  than  of  yore 

Was  that  huge  beast  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Aloft  my  crops  are  carried  in  the  straw. 

Caught  by  the  flying  swallow's  slender  claw. 

Friapus  here  can  scarce  find  room  to  stand, 

Though  half  his  size,  and  reft  of  wooden  brand. 

One  snailshell  holds  our  yearly  grain  and  more  ;    * 

In  one  pitched  nutshell  all  the  wine  we  store. 

Lupus  I  your  kindness  by  one  letter  err'd  ; 

To  call  such  gift  a/awmr  was  absurd  : 

Take  back  your  £sirm ;  more  grateful  far  to  me 

The  savowr  that  your  kitchen  yields,  would  be. 
We  must  apologize  for  concluding  with  a  sorry  pun  ;  but  the  play  in 
the  original  between  pradiwm  and  prcmdium,  is  not  a  whit  better,  if  it 
be  not  two  or  three  degrees  worse. 

One  more  extract  (i.  109)  and  we  have  done.  It  is  on  a  pet  lapdog, 
and  was  probably  composed  in  imitation  of  OatuUus's  well-known  ode, 
''  Passer  delicise  mese  puellse." 

Issa  's  more  full  of  sport  and  wanton  play 

Than  that  pet  sparrow  by  Catullus  sung ; 

Issa 's  more  pure  and  cleanly  in  her  way 

Than  kisses  from  the  amorous  turtle's  tongue. 

Issa  more  winsome  is  than  any  ^rl 

That  ever  yet  entranced  a  lover's  sight ; 

Issa 's  more  precious  than  the  Indian  pearl ; 

Issa 's  my  Publius's  favourite  and  delight. 

Her  plaintive  voice  falls  sad  as  one  that  weeps  ; 

Her  master's  cares  and  woes  alike  she  shares  ; 

Softly  reclined  upon  his  neck  she  sleeps, 

And  scarce  to  sigh  or  draw  her  breath  she  dares. 

When  nature  calls,  she  modestly  obeys. 

Nor  on  the  counterpane  one  drop  will  shed  ; 

But  warns  her  lord  and  master  with  gentle  foot,  and  prays 
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That  he  will  raise  and  lift  her  from  the  bed. 
So  chaste  is  she,  of  contact  so  afraid, 
She  knows  not  Venus's  rites,  nor  do  we  find 
A  hasband  worthy  of  such  dainty  maid 
'Mong  all  the  clamorous  suitors  of  her  kind. 
Her,  lest  the  day  of  &te  should  nothing  leave, 
In  pictured  form  my  Publius  hath  portrayed  ; 
Where  you  so  lifelike,  Issa  might  perceive, 
That  not  herself  a  better  likeness  made. 
Ipsa  together  with  her  portrait  lay. 
Both  real  or  both  depicted  you  would  say. 

If  there  are  two  Boman  writers  who  show  forth  imperial  Home  in  its 
living  reality,  its  social  habits,  its  morality,  its  luxury,  its  domestic 
relations ;  if  there  are  any  two  who,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  illustrate 
each  other  j  if  there  are  two  of  congenial  talent,  sentiment,  and  poetical 
aspirations  ;  if,  in  fine,  there  are  any  two  who  must  be  studied  together, 
not  merely  as  friends  and  contemporaries,  but  as  the  only  great  poets  of 
the  silver  age,  those  two  are  Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  former  is  much 
and  diligently  read  in  school^  and  colleges  j  we  repeat,  that  the  latter 
has  not  yet  found  his  proper  place  in  either. 


ARITHMETICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE   ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — It  has  often  struck  me,  while  examining  children  in  our 
elementary  schools  on  arithmetic,  that  they  might  be  familiarized  with 
the  principles  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  applications  of  the  higher 
rules  while  they  are*  learning  the  simple  and  compound  rules.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  authors  of  all  the  works  on  arithmetic  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  purposely  keep  the  student  in  the  dark  concerning 
the  more  advanced  rules,  purely  for  the  sake  of  classification ;  for  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that,  while  professedly  occupied  solely  with  the 
simple  and  compound  rules,  they  are  unconsciously  working  proportion 
and  fractions. 

As  your  object  is,  less  to  explain  and  propagate  existing  methods  of 
instruction,  than  to  try  to  improve  them  by  means  of  criticism,  I  have 
thought  that  you  may,  perhaps  consider  my  Arithmetical  Notes  and 
Queries  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Journal  Should  they  also  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  any  of  your  readers  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  both  your  purpose  and  my  own  will  be  fully 
answered. 

First,  then. — ^Why  is  the  notation  of  decimals  reserved  for  that 
peculiar  section  of  arithmetic  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  together 
with  the  notation  of  integers  1  If  they  were  two  different  systems,  their 
separation  would  be  reasonable,  but  they  are  precisely  the  same.  They 
form  an  unbroken  series,  of  which  each  term  is  ten  times  the  value  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  right,  and  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  its  neighbour  on 
the  left.  The  former  is  its  decuple,  and  the  latter  its  decimal.  The  only 
reason  why  the  notation  of  decimals  appears  to  differ  from  that  of 
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The  following  piece  of  banter  is  exquisite  in  its  way  (xL  18) ; 

Lupus  !  a  farm  near  town  you  gave  to  me  ; 

A  larger  plot  I  in  my  window  see ; 

Such  scrap  of  earth  9k.fwrm,  'twere  hard  to  prove, 

Where  one  small  rue-plant  makes  Diana's  grove. 

This,  which  a  locust's  wing  might  overlay ! 

Whose  crops  would  feed  an  ant  one  single  day  ! 

This,  which  a  folded  rose-leaf  might  have  crowned, 

Where  not  a  herb  can  any  more  be  found 

Than  eastern  scents  or  fragrant  spices  rare. 

To  please  the  palate  or  peifume  the  hair ; 

Where  e'en  a  cucumber  must  crooked  lie ; 

A  snake  to  coil  its  tail  would  vainly  try. 

Such  garden  scarce  one  caterpillar  feeds  ; 

The  willow-bed  no  second  insect  breeds  ; 

The  mole  alone  my  farm  does  plough  and  dig ; 

No  mushroom  here  can  gape,  no  early  fig 

Nor  smiling  violet  here  has  room  to  grow  ; 

The  devastated  land  a  mouse  lays  low, 

More  dreaded  by  the  owner  than  of  yore 

Was  that  huge  beast  the  Calydonian  boar. 

Aloft  my  crops  are  carried  in  the  straw, 

Caught  by  the  flying  swallow's  slender  claw. 

Friapus  here  can  scarce  find  room  to  stand. 

Though  half  his  size,  and  reft  of  wooden  brand. 

One  snailshell  holds  our  yearly  grain  and  more  ;    ' 

In  one  pitched  nutshell  all  the  wine  we  store. 

Lupus  I  your  kindness  by  one  letter  err'd  ; 

To  call  such  gift  a  favour  was  absurd  : 

Take  back  your  £sirm ;  more  grateful  far  to  me 

The  soAxmr  that  your  kitchen  yields,  would  be. 
We  must  apologize  for  concluding  with  a  sorry  pun  ;  but  the  play  in 
the  original  between  pradiwm  and  prtmdium,  is  not  a  whit  better,  if  it 
be  not  two  or  three  degrees  worse. 

One  more  extract  (i.  109)  and  we  have  done.  It  is  on  a  pet  lapdog, 
and  was  probably  composed  in  imitation  of  OatuUus's  well-known  ode, 
"  Passer  delicise  mese  puellse." 

Issa's  more  full  of  sport  and  wanton  play 

Than  that  pet  sparrow  by  Catullus  sung ; 

Issa  's  more  pure  and  cleanly  in  her  way 

Than  kisses  from  the  amorous  turtle's  tongue. 

Issa  more  winsome  is  than  any  ^rl 

That  ever  yet  entranced  a  lover's  sight ; 

Issa 's  more  precious  than  the  Indian  pearl  j 

Issa 's  my  Publius's  favourite  and  delight 

Her  plaintive  voice  falls  sad  as  one  that  weeps  ; 

Her  master's  cares  and  woes  alike  she  shares  ; 

Softly  reclined  upon  his  neck  she  sleeps, 

And  scarce  to  sigh  or  draw  her  breath  she  dares. 

When  nature  calls,  she  modestly  obeys, 

Nor  on  the  counterpane  one  drop  will  shed  j 

But  warns  her  lord  and  master  with  gentle  foot,  and  prays 
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That  be  will  raise  and  lift  her  from  the  bed. 
So  chaste  is  she,  of  contact  so  afraid, 
She  knows  not  Venns's  rites,  nor  do  we  find 
A  husband  worthy  of  such  dainty  maid 
'Mong  all  the  clamorous  suitors  of  her  kind. 
Her,  lest  the  day  of  fate  should  nothing  leave, 
In  pictured  form  my  Publius  hath  portrayed  ; 
Where  you  so  lifelike,  Issa  might  perceive, 
That  not  herself  a  better  likeness  made. 
Issa  together  with  her  portrait  lay, 
Both  real  or  both  depicted  you  would  say. 

If  there  are  two  Boman  writers  who  show  forth  imperial  Home  in  its 
living  reality,  its  social  habits,  its  morality,  its  luxury,  its  domestic 
relations ;  if  there  are  any  two  who,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  illustrate 
each  other ;  if  there  are  two  of  congenial  talent,  sentiment,  and  poetical 
aspirations  ;  if,  in  fine,  there  are  any  two  who  must  be  studied  ti^ther, 
not  merely  as  friends  and  contemporaries,  but  as  the  only  great  poets  of 
the  silver  age,  those  two  are  Juvenal  and  Martial.  The  former  is  much 
and  diligently  read  in  school^  and  colleges ;  we  repeat,  that  the  latter 
has  not  yet  found  his  proper  place  in  either. 


ARITHMETICAL  NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE   ENOLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — It  has  often  struck  me,  while  examining  children  in  our 
elementary  schools  on  arithmetic,  that  they  might  be  familiarized  with 
the  principles  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  applications  of  the  higher 
rules  while  they  are*  learning  the  simple  and  compound  rules.  Indeed  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  authors  of  all  the  works  on  arithmetic  that  have 
come  under  my  notice,  purposely  keep  the  student  in  the  dark  concerning 
the  more  advanced  rules,  purely  for  the  sake  of  classification ;  for  a  little 
reflection  will  show  that,  while  professedly  occupied  solely  with  the 
simple  and  compound  rules,  they  are  unconsciously  working  proportion 
and  fractions. 

As  your  object  is,  less  to  explain  and  propagate  existing  methods  of 
instruction,  than  to  try  to  improve  them  by  means  of  criticism,  I  have 
thought  that  you  may,  perhaps  consider  my  Arithmetical  Notes  and 
Queries  worthy  of  a  pla(>9  in  your  Journal  Should  they  also  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  any  of  your  readers  who  are 
engaged  in  education,  both  your  purpose  and  my  own  will  be  fully 
answei*ed. 

First,  then. — ^Why  is  the  notation  of  decimals  reserved  for  that 
peculiar  section  of  arithmetic  ?  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  together 
with  the  notation  of  integers )  If  they  were  two  difierent  systems,  their 
separation  would  be  reasonable,  but  they  are  precisely  the  same.  They 
form  an  unbroken  series,  of  which  each  term  is  ten  times  the  value  of  its 
neighbour  on  the  right,  and  one  tenth  of  the  value  of  its  neighbour  on 
the  left.  The  former  is  its  decuple,  and  the  latter  its  decimal.  The  only 
reason  why  the  notation  of  decimaLs  appears  to  differ  from  that  of 
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integers  is,  that  thej  are  numerated  in  opposite  directiona  But  this  is 
only  because^  for  obvious  reasons,  the  unit  is  taken  as  the  point  of 
departure ;  and  if  the  numeration  of  integers  be  taught  as  it  ought  to  be, 
this  will  not  occasion  any  difficulty.  For  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to 
numerate  from  millions  to  units  as  well  as  from  units  to  millions.  Thus, 
in  a  number  composed  of  integers  and  decimals,  such  as  4506*234,  he 
would  numerate  from  the  thousands  down  to  the  thousandth&  After  a 
little  practice  all  the  strangeness  of  decimal  numeration  would  disappear, 
and  a  child  would  not  be  more  puzzled  to  read  or  note  *0005  than 
50000.  The  perception  of  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  two 
would,  however,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  placing  the  decimal  point  over 

the  units,  as  follows,  500000005. 

By  this  method  of  instruction  a  decimal  would  become  as  clear  and 
familiar  an  idea  as  an  ordinary  number.  Dedmab  should  also  be  intro- 
duced  among  the  examples  in  the  simple  rules,  either  alone  or  connected 
with  integers. 

In  teaching  division,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  confine  the 
decimals  to  dividends,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  dividing  by  a 
decimal     This  would  be  left  for  the  special  treatise  on  Decimals. 

I  would,  secondly,  inquire,  why  all  the  opportunities  presented  by 
simple  division  for  giving  a  notion  of  ratio  proportion  and  vulgar 
fractions  should  be  thrown  away,  as  they  are  in  our  books  on  arithmetic. 
When  a  boy  has  worked  a  sum  in  that  rule,  he  might,  surely,  be 
informed  that  the  quotient  he  has  found  is  the  rcUio  between  the  divisor 
and  the  dividend,  and  the  idea  of  ratio  might  be  explained  to  him. 
After  that,  two  sums  might  be  given  out,  resulting  in  the  same  quotient, 
and  he  might  be  made  to  observe  that,  in  these  sums,  the  ratio  between 
the  first  divisor  and  the  first  dividend,  and  that  between  the  second 
divisor  and  the  second  dividend,  were  the  same ;  and  he  might  be 
informed  that,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  four  numbers  in  question  are 
said  to  be  in  proportion.  After  the  idea  of  proportion  has  been  well 
explained,  examples  might  be  given  for  practice  in  finding  the  ratios, 
both  on  dates  and  mentally,  in  the  latter  of  which  exercises  children 
very  soon  become  expert.  After  a  sum  in  division  has  been  worked,  the 
divisor  and  dividend  might  be  multiplied  by  the  same  number,  and  the 
division  worked  over  again  with  these  products.  It  would  then  be  shown 
that  the  quotient  or  ratio  was  unaltered,  and  the  reason  of  it  would 
be  easily  explained.  The  conclusion  would  then  be  drawn  that,  for  the 
same  nL)n,  the  quotient  will  not  be  altered  if  the  divisor  and  dividend 
be  divided  by  the  same  number.  And  in  all  the  subsequent  examples 
in  this  rule  the  pupil  might  be  taught  to  find  the  common  factors  in  the 
divisor  and  dividend,  and  strike  them  out  before  beginning  the  division. 

With  equal  ease  might  a  notion  of  vulgar  fractions  be  conveyed  by 
means  of  division.  Give  some  examples  in  that  rule  in  which  the  divisors 
progressively  increase,  the  dividend  remaining  the  same,  till,  in  one  case, 
they  are  equal.  Show  that  the  quotient,  or  ratio,  between  these  two 
equal  numbers  is  unity ;  that  it  is  so  in  all  similar  cases ;  and  that  equality 
is  but  a  particular  case  of  proportion.  I  need  not  detail  the  method  of 
of  proving  from  this  that,  where  the  divisor  is  greater  than  the  dividend, 
the  quotient  vdll  be  less  than  unity.  That  quotient  is  a  fraction,  and  the 
pupi^  acquainted  with  decimals,  will  easily  find  it  by  executing  the 
division.    A  vulgar  &aeiam  wiU  then  be  shown  to  be  nothing  but  the 
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indication  of  a  division  to  be  performed,  of  wbiph  the  quotient  will  be  a 
decimal;  and,  conversely,  the  decimal  will  be  shown  to  be  capable  of 
being  represented  in  the  form  of  a  vulgar  fraction,  leaving  for  its 
denominator  a  power  of  ten.  The  pupil  will  consequently  regard  a 
vulgar  fraction  as  only  a  particular  case  of  division ;  and  having  been 
previously  accustomed  to  simplify  his  divisions  by  getting  rid  of  common 
&ctors,  he  will  naturally  simplify  his  fractions  in  the  same  manner. 
Having  already  learned  that  equality  of  ratio  constitutes  proportion,  he 
will  easily  understand  that,  if  two  fractions  give  the  same  decimal  for  a 
quotient,  their  numerators  and  denominators  are  proportionals.  The 
compound  rules  will  also  afford  many  opportunities  of  illustrating  vulgar 
fractions,  by  treating  shillings,  pence,  and  &rthings,  as  fractions  of  a 
pound.  This  forms  a  good  exercise  in  mental  arithmetic  ;  for  example  : 
How  many  pence  are  there  in  a  pound )  How  many  twopences  ? 
How  many  threepences  ?  6bc  Then — ^What  part  of  a  pound  is  a  penny  ? 
What  part  are  two  pence  ?  What  part  are  three  pence  ?  &c  Children 
can  be  taught  to  answer  such  questions  in  a  very  short  time,  and  they 
derive  a  much  more  distinct  idea  of  fractions  from  such  exercises  than 
from  any  other,  as  the  value  of  money  enters  into  their  every-day 
thoughts  and  oocupation& 

Regard  for  your  space  has  deterred  me  from  developing  these  Notes 
and  Queries,  but  your  readers  are  mostly  well  able  to  fill  up  the  outline 
which  I  have  sketched.  The  great  advantage  of  the  method  which  I 
venture  to  propose  over  existing  ones  is,  that  the  intellect  of  the  pupil 
is  trained  from  the  very  beginning  for  the  comprehension  of  the  higher 
rules.  The  present  method  does  the  very  reverse.  Numeration  and 
notation  are  taught  only  upon  whole  numbers,  and  not  a  trace  of  the 
existence  of  decimals  appears  till  the  chapter  specially  devoted  to  that 
subject.  The  consequence  of  this  is  to  produce  such  an  intimate  associ- 
ation between  the  ideas  Of  numeration,  and  notation,  and  integers,  that  a 
considerable  effort  is  required  to  realise  the  idea  of  the  numeration  and 
notation  of  decimals.  The  mind  is  trained  to  bend  in  one  direction  in 
the  first  part  of  arithmetic,  and  then  suddenly  bent  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  occasions  a  considerable  resistance  in  all  minds,  and  a 
total  incapacity  of  change  in  many.  This  is,  I  am  convinced,  the  reason 
why  a  decimal  is  something  recondite  and  mysterious  to  many  even 
highly-cultivated  minds.  '  If  they  had  been  from  the  very  first 
accustomed  to  see  figures  on  the  right  of  the  unit  figure  as  well  as  on 
the  lefty  and  to  numerate  and  note  both  indiscriminately,  the  special 
chapter  on  Decimals  would  only  be  the  development  of  a  familiar  idea. 
Similarly,  the  chapters  on  Proportion  and  Vulgar  Fractions  would  lose  all 
their  strangeness.  They  woiUd  be  simply  offshoots  of  Division.  Every 
person  who  has  reflected  on  the  laws  of  the  human  understanding  must 
be  aware  of  the  great  advantage  of  giving  one  imiform  direction  to  the 
scholar's  mind,  and  not  creating  associations  of  ideas  in  his  mind  which 
must  afterwards  be  destroyed. 

I  shall  only  add  that  I  have  tried  these  methods  of  teaching  in  schools 
of  various  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  have  always  found  that  the  analogy 
of  decimals  and  integers,  and  of  fractions,  and  proportion,  and  division, 
were  quickly  apprehended  by  the  children,  and  appeared  to  strike  them 
as  a  new  light.    Yours,  H.  O.  B. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

CELTia 

L  Traces  of  Names  : — 

1.  Celts  (CeltsB,  KcXra/,  TaXarac),  (xalatian,  Gaol,  Gael,  Caledonia^ 

and  Calet-es  (a  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul). 

2.  Cyrrvry,  Cimbri   {Klfitpoi),  Cumberland,  Cambria,   Cimmerii, 

{Kififiipioi)  and  Crimea. 

3.  JErin,  Er-se,  and  Ire-land.     Compare  this  with  the  word  Arii 

(the  name  of  a  German  tribe  who  lived  near  the  Sudetan 
Mountains). 

"  The  name  of  the  Arii,"  says  Dr.  W.  Smith,  ''  appears  to  contain  the 
same  root  which  we  find  in  the  names  of  many  nations  of  the  Indo- 
(rermanic  family  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  may  have  originally  been  called  by  this 
name." 

According  to  Hei-odotus  (viL  61,  62),  the  Medes  were  originally 
called  Arii,  and  the  Persians  Artsei.  These  names  are  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  word  Arya  (which  means  *  honourable,'  entitled  to  respect), 
by  which,  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus,  the  followers  of  the 
Brahminical  law  are  designated.  (See  Rosen,  in  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,"  vol.  ix.  p.  336.)  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  works,  Arya-varta  (*  Holy-land').  The  .same  name  was 
retained  in  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Ariana  (called  in  the  Zend 
language,  Airydne),  whence  the  modem  Persian  name,  Iran,  is  derived. 

In  the  ancient  Persian  traditions,  the  Aiii  are  celebrated  as  the  most 
generous  and  heroic  nation  of  the  primitive  ages,  just  as  the  Asae  (a 
softened  form  of  Arii  ?)  occupy  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the 
northern  mythology.     (See  F.  V.  Schlegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History.") 

4.  Alheriy  Albion  (Alb-inn,  white  heights),  and  Albania. 

5.  PrycUdn,  Britain  and  Bretagne. 

6.  Picts,  Pict-avi,  or  Pictones,  and  Poictiers. 

7.  BelgcB,  Fir-bolgs  (men  of  Bislgse)  and  Belgium. 


8.  Bibrod,  Berkshire. 

9.  Ccmtii,  Kent. 

10.  Catini,  Caithness. 

11.  Coast,  Caishow. 

12.  Danmoniif  Devon. 

13.  DiurotaigeSy  Dorset. 

14.  Iceni,  Ix  worth. 

15.  SelgovcB,  Sol  way. 

16.  Arnbicmi,  Amiens. 

17.  Arvem%  Auvergne. 

18.  Boii,  Bohemia,  Bavaria. 

19.  BitvHgea,  Bonrges. 

20.  Cadurd,  Cahors,  Quercy. 

21.  Catwrigea,  Cottian,  Chorges. 

22.  Centronea,  Centron,  Courtray. 


23.  Elvsatea,  Euse. 

24.  ffelvetii,  Helvetia. 

25.  Lemovicea,  Limoges. 

26.  Lepontinii,  Lepontine,  Alps. 

27.  Lexovii,  Lizieux. 

28.  Lingonea,  Langres. 

29.  Namnetea,  Nantes. 

30.  Norid^  Noric  Alps. 

31.  Pariaii,  Paris. 

32.  Bhedanea,  Rennes. 

33.  Bhemi,  Rheims. 

34.  Scordiad,  Mount  Scordus. 

35.  TigvHnea,  Zurich. 

36.  Tv/ronea,  Tours,  Rouen. 

37.  Veneti,  Vienne,  Vannes. 


IL  Traces  of  Celtic  Names  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  : — 

1.  Ab,  *  water  j*  old  Gaulish,  hah  (ab-ua,  the  Humber),  cognate 
with  ab  (Sanscrit),   water ;    imber  (Lat.),    a   rain-storm ; 


ofifipoQ  (Gr.)  ;  ydm  (Hebiew),  ^  ike  sea ;'  tvav-e  (Eaglish). — 
Aube,  river  in  France ;  Dan-ube  (deep  river) ;  Dn-iepr 
(Dan-ap-ris). 

2.  Ab-er  (ab^  'water;*  er=rt>er  in  mver,  a  receptacle),  *  the  con- 

fluence of  waters,'  *  a  port.' — Abervrach,  in  France. 

3.  Ad  (Ir.),  *  water.' — Addua. 

4.  Alb,  ^  high  mountain.' — AlpSj  Albania. 

5.  Ben,  pen, '  head,'  *  summit.' — Apennines,  Pennine  Alps,  Pindus. 

6.  Bel,  becU,  *  mouth  of  a  river,'  *  port' — Bottlognew 

7.  Boug,  '  bay', '  bog.'— Bug. 

8.  Bulg,  bol,  '  swelling.' — ^Volga. 

9.  Cefn,  *  a  ridge.' — Cevennes. 

10.  Dovin,  dwyrh,  '  deep ;'  compare  Itvia,  li^ia, — Don  (Tanais)  ; 

Dor^gne  ;  Danube ;  Dniestr  (Danaster)  ;  Ar-dennes  (the 
deep  forest). 

1 1.  ]>WT, '  water,  cognate  with  vliafi  (Or.) ;  dri-nk  (Eng.). — ^Adour ; 

Tyras ;  Dordogne  \  Dor-a ;  Durance  \  Thur  ;  Douro. 

12.  Dvbh,  'black;'   dobham,  dovan^  'boisterous;'   oognate  with 

^vw,  *  to  rage,'  'st<»iu  ;*  effiu  (Sanscrit),  'to  agitate.' — Daubs ; 
Dove  (England). 

13.  Fyrmom,,  'a  lake  in  a  mountain,*  'source  of  a  river;'  takes 

the  form  of  bin,  vm;  fans  (Lat.). — Lake  Bienne,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

14.  Crenau,  'a mouth ;'  like  bala. — Geneva. 

15.  GcMT,  ait,  'roughness,'  'violence.* — Ckironne  ;  Arar;  Aar. 

16.  Inn,   an,   'water,'   *a  wave;'    tmd-a  (Lat.). — Yonne;   Inn 

(tributary  of  Danube)  ;  Inny  (Ireland)  ;  Aiman  (Scotland). 

17.  JTy^,  'a  strait.' — Calais. 

18.  Zlan,  '  cleared '  or  '  cultivated  spot.' — Mi-lan. 

19.  Llyn,  linn,  'a  lake,'  'pool;'  cognate  with  X//ii/iy,  Xi^i^v,  and 

\vfia, — Lake  Lemanus. 

20.  Fyren,  pym,  bem,  brein,  bryn^  '  a  hill,'  '  peak,'  '  slope.'  '  hill- 

side ;'  cognate  with  brov^  (Eng.). — ^Pyrenee* ;  Brenner 
(Tyrol) ;  Bernese  Alps ;  Bem ;  Auvergne  (Arverni=ar, 
upon,  and  vem,  hills). 

21.  Ehe,  ra,  'a  running,'  'motion;*  cognate  with  pita,  and  rain 

(Eng.). — Rha  (Volga).  Rhodvoydd,  *  an  open  course '  (pEtdpov, 
'  a  stream '). — Bhone  (Ehodanus) ;  Eridanus  (Po)  ;  Ehine, 
Roden,  Bother,  Bee,  Rye  (England) ;  Lake  Ryan  (Ireland). 

22.  Tre,  tref,  athref,  '  family,'  people,'  '  tribe.' — Treves. 

23.  Umna,  afon,  amnis  (Lat.),  'a  river;'  mnna  is  an  old  form 

perhaps. — Oar-umna  (Garonne)  ;  Ciit-umnus. 

24.  Wysc,  uisge,  e^,  (tx,  esoe,  *  water.' — Oise  ;  Aiaie  (Ax-ona) ; 

Iser ;  Isere. 

25.  Ta-dior,  '  water '  {dwr  signifies  motion,  as  well  as  water ;  and 

ysdwr  may  signify  the  same  as  strom,  '  violent  motion ')  ; 
cognate  with  '  stream '  and  '  stoi?nh' — ^Istep  (Stour)  ;  Dniestr. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

CELTia 

L  Traces  of  Names  : — 

L  Celts  (Celtse,  KcXra/,  PaXarac),  (xalatian,  Gaul,  Gael,  Caledonia^ 
and  Calet-es  (a  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul). 

2.  Cyrrvry,  Cimbri   (Klfitpoi),  Cumberland,  Cambria,   Cimmerii, 

{Kififiipioi)  and  Crimea. 

3.  JEririy  Er-se,  and  Ire-land.     Compare  this  with  the  word  Arii 

(the  name  of  a  German  tribe  who  lived  near  the  Sudetan 
Mountains). 

"  The  name  of  the  Arii,"  says  Dr.  W.  Smith,  "  appears  to  contain  the 
same  root  which  we  find  in  the  names  of  many  nations  of  the  Indo- 
(rermanic  family  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  all  the  different  branches 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  race  may  have  originally  been  called  by  this 
name." 

According  to  Hei-odotus  (viL  61,  62),  the  Medes  were  originally 
called  Arii,  and  the  Persians  Artsei.  These  names  are  identical  with 
the  Sanscrit  word  Arya  (which  means  *  honourable,'  entitled  to  respect), 
by  which,  in  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hindus,  the  followers  of  the 
Brahminical  law  are  designated.  (See  Rosen,  in  "  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Education,"  vol.  ix.  p.  336.)  India  proper  is  called,  in  the  most  ancient 
Sanscrit  works,  Arya-varta  (*  Holy-land ').  The  .same  name  was 
retained  in  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Ariana  (called  in  the  Zend 
language,  Airydne),  whence  the  modem  Persian  name,  Iran,  is  derived. 

In  the  ancient  Persian  traditions,  the  Aiii  are  celebrated  as  the  most 
generous  and  heroic  nation  of  the  primitive  ages,  just  as  the  Asae  (a 
sofbened  form  of  Arii  V)  occupy  the  most  distinguished  place  in  the 
northern  mythology.     (See  F.  V.  Schlegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History.") 

4.  Albetif  Albion  (Alb-inn,  white  heights),  and  Albania. 

5.  Prydain,  Britain  and  Bretagne. 

6.  Ptcte,  Pict-avi,  or  Pictones,  and  Poictiers. 

7.  BelgcBf  Fir-bolgs  (men  of  Bslgse)  and  Belgium. 


8.  Bibrod,  Berkshire. 

9.  CarUii,  Kent. 
10.  CcUini,  Caithness. 
IL  Cassi,  Caishow. 

12.  Darrmoniif  Devon. 

13.  DwrotHgea,  Dorset. 

14.  Iceni,  Ix  worth. 

15.  SelgovcB,  Sol  way. 

16.  Amhicmi,  Amiens. 

17.  Arvemi,  Auvergne. 

18.  Baiiy  Bohemia,  Bavaria. 

19.  BUwrigea,  Bonrges. 

20.  Cadurci,  Cahors,  Quercy. 

21.  Caturiges,  Cottian,  Chorges. 

22.  Centronea,  Centron,  Courtray. 


23.  BluscUes,  Euse. 

24.  Helvetia  Helvetia. 

25.  Lemovices,  Limoges. 

26.  Zepontinii,  Lepontine,  Alps. 

27.  Lexovii,  Lizieux. 

28.  Lingones,  Langres. 

29.  Namnetea,  Nantes. 

30.  Norici,  Noric  Alps. 

31.  Parisii,  Paris. 

32.  Bhedones,  Rennes. 

33.  Bh&tnif  Rheims. 

34.  Scordisci^  Mount  Scordus. 

35.  TigurineSj  Zurich. 

36.  TwroneB,  Tours,  Rouen. 

37.  YefMtiy  Vienne,  Vannes. 


IL  Traces  of  Celtic  Names  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  : — 

1.  Ahy  *  water ;'  old  (xaulish,  hab  (ab-uSf  the  Humber),  cognate 
with  ab  (Sanscrit),   water;    imber  (Lat.),    a   rain-storm; 
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ofifipoQ  (Gr.)  ;  ydm  (Hebvew),  ^  ike  sea ;'  toa^-e  (Eaglisli). — 
Aube,  river  in  France ;  Dan-ube  (deep  river) ;  Dn-iepr 
(Dan-ap-ris). 

2.  Ab-er  (ab,  'water;*  €r:s:ver  in  mver,  a  receptacle),  *  the  con- 

fluence of  waters,'  *  a  port.' — Abervrach,  in  France. 

3.  Ad  (Ir.),  *  water.' — Addua. 

4.  Alb,  '  high  moantain.' — AlpSj  Albania. 

5.  Ben,  pen, '  head,'  *  summit.' — Apennines,  Pennine  Alps,  Pindus. 

6.  Bel,  beal,  '  mouth  of  a  river,'  *  port.' — Boulognei. 

7.  B<mg,  '  bay', '  bog.'— Bug. 

8.  Bulg,  bol,  '  swelling.' — ^Volga. 

9.  Cefrh,  *  a  ridge.' — Cevennes. 

10.  Douin,  dioyn,  *  deep  ;'  compare  hvw,  ^c^«. — Don  (Tanais)  ; 

Dor^gne ;  Danube ;  Dniestr  (Danaster)  ;  Ar-dennes  (the 
deep  forest). 

11.  I>wr,  'water,  cognate  with  v^tap  (Gr.) ;  dri-nk  (Eng.). — ^Adour ; 

Tyras ;  Dordogne  ;  Dor-a ;  Durance  ;  Thur  ;  Douro. 

12.  Dvbh,  'black;'   dobham,  dovan,  'boisterous;'   cognate  with 

Zvta,  *  to  rage,'  *  st<»iu  ;*  dku  (Sanscrit),  *  to  agitate.' — ^Doubs ; 
Dove  (England). 

13.  Fynnon,  'a  lake  in  a  mountain,*  'source  of  a  river;'  takes 

the  form  of  bin,  vm;  fens  (Lat.). — Lake  Bienne,  in  Switzer- 
land. 

14.  Genam,  'a  mouth ;'  like  bala. — Geneva. 

15.  GofT,  air,  'roughness,'  'violence.* — Ckironne  ;  Arar ;  Aar. 

16.  Iwn,   an,   'water,'   *a  wave;'    tmd-a  (Lat.). — Yonne;   Inn 

(tributary  of  Danube)  ;  Inny  (Ireland)  ;  Aiman  (Scotland). 

17.  £^2/le,  'a  strait.' — Calais. 

18.  Zlan,  '  cleared '  or  '  cultivated  Eq^ot.' — Mi-lan. 

19.  Zli/n,  linn,  'a  lake,'  'pool;'  cognate  with  Xift^ii,  Xc^^v,  and 

Xvfia, — Lake  Lemanus. 

20.  Fyren,  pym,  bem,  brein,  bryn^  '  a  hill,'  '  peak,'  '  slope.'  '  hill- 

side ;'  cognate  with  brov^  (Eng.). — ^Pyrenee* ;  Brenner 
(Tyrol) ;  Bernese  Alps ;  Bem ;  Auvergne  (Arverni=ar, 
upon,  and  vem,  hills). 

21.  Ehe,  ra,  'a  running,'  'motion;*  cognate  with  pita,  and  rain 

(Eng.). — Rha  (Volga).  Rhodwydd, '  an  open  course '  {psldpov, 
'  a  stream '). — Bhone  (Rhodanus) ;  Eridanus  (Po)  ;  Rhine, 
Roden,  Rother,  Ree,  Rye  (England) ;  Lake  Ryan  (Ireland). 

22.  Tre,  tref,  aihref,  *  family,'  people,'  '  tribe.' — Treves. 

23.  Umna,  afon,  amnis  (litt.),  'a  river;'  mnna  is  an  old  form 

perhaps. — Gar-umna  (Garonne)  ;  Ciit-umnus. 

24.  Wysc,  tiisge,  eak,  aoo,  exe,  *  water.* — Oise  ;  Aioie  (Ax-ona)  ; 

Iser ;  Isere. 

25.  Ya-dvyr, '  water '  {dwr  signifies  motion,  as  well  as  water ;  and 

yaduor  may  signify  the  same  as  airom,  '  violent  motion ')  ; 
cognate  with  '  stream '  and  '  storm.' — ^Islep  (Stour)  ;  Dniestr. 
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VOCABULARY  FOB  THE  EXPLANATION  OF  CELTIC  NAMES. 

I. — ^Words  signifying  water  : — 

Aber,  confluence  of  waters,  a  port.  (Br.) 

Afon,  (wen,  dboUy  a  stream,  river.  (Br.) 

Aer,  &  violent  stream.  (Br.) 

Air,  a  bright  clear  stream.  (Br.) 

Alain,  alioen,  a  clear  white  stream.  (Br.) 

Ath,  a  ford,  passage.  (Ir.) 

Au,  ea,  ey,  water.  (Br.) 

Aweddv/r,  running  water.  (Br.) 

Bcuin,  ban,  a  white  stream.  (Ir.) 

Bala,  the  issue  of  a  river  from  a  lake.  (Br.) 

Bel,  heal,  haul,  hoi,  a  port,  entrance  of  a  river,  a  fording-place.  (Ir.) 

Bra/n,  a  stream  rising  in  a  mountain.  (Br.) 

Boy  (fmdhi),  a  yellow  stream.  (Ir.) 

Bwa,  the  end  or  mouth  of  a  river.  (Ir.) 

Cain,  a  clear  stream.  (Br.) 

Cam,  camhiis,  the  bend  of  a  river.  (Cel.) 

Ga/rog,  a  brook.  (Br.) 

Clawdd,  a  ditch,  fence.  (Br.) 

Clydog,  clydawg,  a  sheltered  river.  (Br.) 

Glyd,  ditto.  (Br.) 

Clud,  ditto.  (Ir.) 

Goire,  cuire,  a  hollow  ravine.  (GkteL) 

Cars,  a  bog,  a  marsh.  (Br.) 

CWm,  a  haven.  (Ir.) 

Cyrmner,  confluence  of  rivers.  (Br.) 

Dee,  die,  a  dark  stream.  (Cel.) 

Ddbham,  dovan,  a  boisterous  stream.  (Ir.) 

Du,  dhu,  dubh,  a  dark  stream.  (Cel.)  ^ 

Ihvr,  dov/r,  dwr,  water.  (Br.) 

Dvoyn,  douin,  a  deep  stream.  (Br.) 

Dy/r,  water.  (Br.) 

Dyffiryn,  the  course  of  waters.  (Br.) 

Eden,  eddadn,  a  gliding  stream.  (Br.) 

Urck,  a  turbid  stream.  (Br.) 

JEak,  water,  streauL  (Cel.) 

F/ord,  a  way,  ford,  passage.  (Br.) 

Ffyrvrum,  a  welL  (Br.) 

Figen,  fign,  vnigen,  nUgn,  a  bog,  mire.  (Br.) 

Forth,  portly  a  haven,  port  (Br.) 

Genau,  a  mouth,  passage  of  a  river  from  a  lake.  (Br.) 

Glann,  the  bank  of  a  river.  (Br.) 

Glas,  glaae,  a  blue  stream.  (Br.) 

Gwy,  a  stream.  (Br.) 

HyrU,  a  way,  a  course.  (Br.) 

Inn,  water.  (Ir.) 

In-ver,  mouth  of  a  river.  (Cel.) 

Ken,  a  clear  stream.  (Cel.) 

Kyle,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  (Cel.) 

Lleven,  a  smooth  gentle  stream.  (Cel.) 
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Lin,  linn,  llyn,  lyun,  a  deep  pool,  lake.  (CeL) 

Llaith,  Uuyd,  mud,  moisture.  (CeL)  * 

Llithj  luih,  lid,  a  flood,  a  gushing  rapid  river.  (Cel.) 

Llyr,  the  sea-shore.  (Br.) 

Lloch,  lough,  a  lake,  inland  water.  (Gel.) 

Lo,  water.  (Ir.) 

Mai,  myai,  an  agitated  turbid  stream.  (Br.) 

Monde,  a  mouth.  (Br.)  ^ 

Moor,  nviM/r,  mouth  of  river.  (Br.) 

Noffht,  a  brook,  river.  (Br.) 

Ned,  nid,  neithy,  a  white  stream.  (Br.) 

Fiatyll,  a  waterfall.  (Br.) 

FwU,  a  pit,  pool,  ditch.  (Br.) 

Pydew,  a  pit.  (Br.) 

Bhaydr,  a  cataract.  (Br.) 

MJbodwydd,  an  open  course.  (Br.) 

ItJi08,  a  bog,  marsh.  (Br.) 

Rhvdd,  ruddy.  (Br.) 

JRhyd,  a  ford.  (Br.) 

Mhydd,  a  free  open  course.  (Br.) 

/Strom,  a  rapid  impetuous  stream.  (Oel.) 

Teviot,  a  gentle  stream.  (Br.) 

Traeth,  draeth,  an  estuary.  (Cel.) 

Ta,  torn,  water  spreading,  expanding.  (Cel.) 

Tain,  tyne,  a  flood,  river,  running  water.  (CeL) 

Tra,  traigh,  a  strand.  (Ir.) 

Ull,  vl,  moisture,  water.  (CeL) 

Uisge,  vise,  isc,  oick,  tLshy  msik,  water,,  river.  (CeL) 

Wath,  a  ford.  (CeL) 

Weem,  a  cave,  bay.  (Cel.) 

WiUiofin,  yihcm,  a  stream.  (Br.) 

Wyl,  flowing,  gushing  out.  (Br.) 

Ybed,  moist,  to  drink.  (Br.) 

(To  he  contimted,) 


Evil  of  neglecting  the  dull  Children  in  Schools. — One  practical 

evil  of  the  most  senous  kind  results  from  the  mistake  to  which  I  am  referring.  You 
are  tempted  to  give  to  the  intelligent  boys  of  your  school  more  than  their  &ir  share 
of  your  time  and  attention,  while  the  dull  and  slow  are  neglected,  as  not  likely  to 
contribute  to  the  credit  of  the  school  and  its  miaster.  *  *  *  Yet  the  dull  boy, 
who  lags  at  the  bottom  of  his  class,  tnayt  possess  germs  of  the  highest  promise, 
languishing  for  want  of  patient  and  inteHigent  culture.  *  *  *  * 

^e  pains  which  yon  honestly  bestow  on  the  dull  boys  of  your  school^  though  they 
may  fail  to  obtain  {Mraise  of  men  (and  yet  a  wise  inspector  will  not  fail  to  notice  them), 
will  surely  be  appreciated  by  the  only  infallible  Judge  of  evMy  man's  work. — Lecture 
on  Moral  Influence,  hy  S,  A,  Pears,  B,D, 
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HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS.— No.  1. 
ST.  MATTHEW  xviiL  10 — 35. 

Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  (v.  10). — Amplify- 
on  this  universality  of  God's  care  :  little  ones  may  be  taken  as  lowly- 
ones  (who  have  come  to  Christ,  for  it  has  reference  to  vv.  2,  3),  and 
does  n«t  merely  mean  children,  which  unduly  restricts  the  sense. 
Question  on  parallel  passages  and  other  Scripture  proofs  of  Christ's 
condescending  love  and  pity  towards  the  humblest.  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse  seems  to  say  that  the  highest  angels  watch  over  the  humblest 
men.  The  Jewish  belief  is  herein  apparently  supported, — that  each  good 
man  had  his  attendant  angel. — (See  Bloomfield  on  this.) 

All  that  are  lost  (v.  11). — Shows  the  universality  of  redeeming  grace. 
(See  also  v.  14.)  It  introduces  the  especial  solicitude  of  Grod  for  the 
most  erring. 

Goeth  into  the  mmmtains  (v.  12). — ^This  solicitude  is  likened  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  shepherd  after  his  one  lost  sheep.  Here  dilate  and 
digress  on  habits  of  shepherds,  and  especially  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  the  danger  is  peculiarly  great,  and  the  effort  to  recover  the  stray- 
sheep  proportionate.  Just  so  ought  we  to  go  abroad  to  reclaim  sinners  : 
and  this  verse  is  often  quoted  in  aiding  missionary  efforts. 

He  rejoiceth  more  of  thai  sheep  (v.  13). — ^This  shows  that  the  duties  of 
Christianity  and  God's  sympathies  assimilate  with  ours. 

It  is  w>t  the  uoill  of  wy  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  shovld 
perish  (v.  14). — Cite  parallel  passages  :  Epistle  gen.  of  St.  John  iL  2  ; 
Rev.  xxii.  17,  <&;c.  &q.  Deduce  and  show  sin  of  uncharitableness  and 
Phariseeism. 

Go  and  tell  him  his  fauU  between  Ihee  amd  him  alone. — Convince  him 
of  it  :  for  so  the  word  tXeylov  means.  Much  may  be  made  of  this.  It 
unfolds  great  Christianity,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  offences.  (See 
also  St.  Luke  xvii.  3  :  "  Rebuke  him.**)  This  is  in  order  to  repentance. 
It  is  obviouis  from  this,  that  silent  forgiveness  is  not  the  forgiveness 
enjoined  by  God ;  but  the  effort  to  convince  and  reclaim  is  not  to  be 
•  ostentatious  or  public ;  for  that  would  be  to  triumph, — or,  perchance,  to 
fjail  through  the  effort  to  triumph, — more  likely  to  exasperate  than  to 
soften.  It  enjoins  the  use  of  reason  and  argument.  Amity  is  the 
essence  of  Christian  effort,  and  love,  its  aim. 

And  if  he  shall  neglect  to.Iiear  them,  <kc,  (vv.  16,  17).  These  show 
that  truth  must  be  vindicated  and  prevail,  and  that  even  forbearance 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  discomfiture  of  obdurate  offenders.  Make 
your  explanation  of  this  in  very  plain  language,  especially  avoiding  the 
words  we  have  used,  and  which  are  employed  merely  as  suggestive  to 
educated  teachers,  not  as  fit  for,  or  intelligible  to,  children. 

Tell  it  tmto  the  Ghitrchy  i:c.  If  two  of  you  dhaH  a^gree,  (Ssc.  (vv.  17 — 
20.) — These  verses  show  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of 
continually  seeking  the  mediatory  functions  of  the  clergy. 

TiU  seven  times?  (v.  21.) — Peter  knew  well  that  there  was  no  such 
limit  to  forgiveness,  but  he  wished  to  draw  out  Christ's  view  of  its  extent. 
But  the  question  came  well  from  him,  for  he  was  hasty  in  temper.  Our 
Lord  answers  him  categorically,  and  iso  as  to  show  that  there  is  no 
numerical  limit  to  forgiveness. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  consists  of  a  parable  full  of  the  most 
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vital  love,  and  beautifully  illustrating  the  same  truths.  The  large 
amount  of  the  debt  (v.  24)  shows  the  vileness  of  the  sinner  who  sues  for 
forgiveness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  mercy  which  concedes  it.  Turpi- 
tude is  no  barrier  to  grace  :  €k)d*s  love  exceeds  it.  The  servant  is 
fcNTgiven.  Improve  the  sequeL  -How  forgiving  should  be  the  forgiven  ; 
how  softened  to  others  ought  those  to  be  who  have  felt  the  boundless 
loving-kindness  of  God  ;  and  far  more,  how  forgiving  should  those  be  to 
their  fellow-men  for  Almighty  pardon !,  There  can  be  no  absolution 
without  it.  Ask  what  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  this  brings  to 
mind  ;  and  expatiate  on  it.  Also  give  examples  of  the  practice  of  duty 
drawn  from  the  likelihood  (or  better  still,  the  knowledge)  of  the  child's 
actual  experience^  Tlie  sequel  shows,  that  if  we  are  unforgiving,  and 
persist  in  the  frowardness  of  wrath,  and  are  self-avengers,  God  will 
surely  punish  our  anti-Giristian  enmity  to  our  fellow-men  ;  for  thereby 
we  fit  ourselves  £)r  hell,  and  shall  be  given  over  to  the  tormentors,  till 
we  have  paid  (suffered)  all  that  is  due. 

Now  these  are  only  hints.  The  effect  of  the  lesson  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  teacher's  care  and  skill  in  explanation.  There  are  many 
professors  who  never  explain  ;  but  they  are  not  teachers.  Ea^lcmor 
don  first,  amd  qtiesiiomnff  t^ter,  are  both  eeaential  to  tectching  :  it 
cannot  be  done  without  them  ;  and  most  of  all,  is  it  essential  that  this 
be  done  in  teaching  Holy  Scripture. 


EBADING-BOOKS. 
TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^Your  correspondent  M.  E.  C.  maintains  that  such  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  keep  up  in  a  line 
of  equal  progress,  is  preferable  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject, 
along  with  that  acquaintance  with  other  subjects  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  it.  Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
accompanied  me  through  the  entire  series  of  my  papers  on  "  DiscipliiA 
Kediviva "  will  see  that  I  am  contending  for  a  real  principle  of  study. 
I  have  again  and  again  stated  that  my  scheme  is  disciplinal  in  its 
character;  and  that  discipline  of  mind  is  not  commonly  attainable 
through  the  medium  of  varied  and  cursory  study,  it  is  very  much  the 
object  of  these  papers  to  show.  Along  with  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  I  do  not  presume  to  address  myself  to  any  other  case  than 
that  of  young  men,  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  the  natural  tendency 
is  rather  to  a  desultory  than  a  studious  habit ; — when  their  minds  need 
fiidng  and  concentrating  to  a  focus  of  observation  and  reflection,  rather 
than  directing  to  a  sphere  of  unlimited  extent ; — when  the  telescope 
may  not  be  allowed  to  sweep  the  whole  heavens  restlessly,  and  before 
the  discipline  of  severe  preparation  has  supplied  the  observer  with  "  the 
art  of  seeing,"  but  must  win  for  him  his  first  inkling  of  scientific 
knowledge,  through  the  steady  contemplation  of  one  planet,  or  one 
constellation.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  subjects  of  study,  to  an 
extent  which  might  well  bewilder  the  most  intelligent  lad  of  seventeen, 
even  though,  on  being  introduced  to  them,  he  were  to  be  assured  that, 
as  to  the  maimer  of  studying,  "  what  is  careless  and  inattentive  will  be 
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Take  heed  ihaJb  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones  (v.  10). — Amplify 
on  this  universality  of  God's  care  :  little  ones  may  be  taken  as  lowly 
ones  (who  have  come  to  Christ,  for  it  has  reference  to  vv.  2,  3),  and 
does  n«t  merely  mean  children,  which  unduly  restricts  the  sense. 
Question  on  parallel  passages  and  other  Scripture  proofs  of  Christ's 
condescending  love  and  pity  towards  the  humblest.  The  latter  part  of 
this  verse  seems  to  say  that  the  highest  angels  watch  over  the  humblest 
men.  The  Jewish  belief  is  herein  apparently  supported, — that  each  good 
man  had  his  attendant  angeL — (See  Bloomfield  on  this.) 

All  that  wre  lost  (v.  11). — Shows  the  universality  of  redeeming  grace. 
(See  also  v.  14.)  It  introduces  the  es|)ecial  solicitude  of  Grod  for  the 
most  erring. 

Goeth  into  the  nunmtains  (v.  12). — This  solicitude  is  likened  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  shepherd  after  his  one  lost  sheep.  Here  dilate  and 
digress  on  habits  of  shepherds,  and  especially  in  mountainous  countries, 
where  the  danger  is  peculiarly  great,  and  the  effort  to  recover  the  stray 
sheep  proportionate.  Just  so  ought  we  to  go  abroad  to  redaim  sinners  : 
and  this  verse  is  often  quoted  in  aiding  missionary  efforts. 

He  rejoiceih  more  of  thai  sheep  (v.  13). — ^This  shows  that  the  duties  of 
Christianity  and  God's  sympathies  assimilate  with  ours. 

It  is  not  the  wUl  of  vny  Father  that  one  of  these  Utile  ones  should 
perish  (v.  14). — Cite  parallel  passages  :  Epistle  gen.  of  St.  John  iL  2  ; 
Rev.  xxiL  17,  &c.  <kc.  Deduce  and  show  sin  of  uncharitableness  and 
Phariseeism. 

Go  and  tell  him  his  fauU  between  Ihee  amd  him  alone, — Convince  him 
of  it  :  for  so  the  word  tkeylov  means.  Much  may  be  made  of  this.  It 
unfolds  great  Christianity,  and  the  only  way  of  meeting  offences.  (See 
also  St.  Luke  xvii.  3  :  "  Rebuke  him.")  This  is  in  order  to  repentance. 
It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  silent  forgiveness  is  not  the  forgiveness 
enjoined  by  God ;  but  the  effort  to  convince  and  reclaim  is  not  to  be 
•  ostentatious  or  public ;  for  that  would  be  to  triumph,— or,  perchance,  to 
fail  through  the  effort  to  triumph, — more  likely  to  exasperate  than  to 
soften.  It  enjoins  the  use  of  reason  and  ai^ument.  Amity  is  the 
essence  of  Christian  effort,  and  love,  its  aim. 

And  if  he  shall  neglect  to.Iiear  them,  <kc,  (vv.  16,  17).  These  show 
that  truth  must  be  vindicated  and  prevail,  and  that  even  forbearance 
must  be  subordinate  to  the  discomfiture  of  obdurate  offenders.  Make 
your  explanation  of  this  in  very  plain  language,  especially  avoiding  the 
words  we  have  used,  and  which  are  employed  merely  as  suggestive  to 
educated  teachers,  not  as  fit  for,  or  intelligible  to^  children. 

Tell  it  v/nto  the  Church,  ^c.  If  two  of  you  dhaH  agree,  &c,  (vv.  17 — 
20.) — These  verses  show  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  duty  of 
continually  seeking  the  mediatory  functions  of  the  clergy. 

TiU  seven  times?  (v.  21.) — Peter  knew  well  that  there  was  no  such 
limit  to  forgiveness,  but  he  wished  to  draw  out  Christ's  view  of  its  extent. 
But  the  question  came  well  fi'om  him,  for  he  was  hasty  in  temper.  Our 
Lord  answers  him  categorically,  fuid  iso  as  to  show  that  there  is  no 
numerical  limit  to  forgiveness. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  consists  of  a  parable  full  of  the  most 
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vital  love,  and  beautifully  illustrating  the  same  truths.  The  large 
amount  of  the  debt  (v.  24)  shows  the  vileness  of  the  sinner  who  sues  for 
forgiveness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  mercy  which  concedes  it.  Turpi- 
tude ifi  no  barrier  to  grace  :  €k)d*s  love  exceeds  it.  The  servant  is 
fcNTgiven.  Improve  the  sequel.  -How  forgiving  should  be  the  forgiven  ; 
how  softened  to  others  ought  those  to  be  who  have  felt  the  boundless 
loving-kindness  of  Ood  ;  and  far  more,  how  forgiving  should  those  be  to 
their  fellow-men  for  Almighty  pardon  !,  There  can  be  no  absolution 
without  it.  Ask  what  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  this  brings  to 
mind  ;  and  expatiate  on  it.  Also  give  examples  of  the  practice  of  duty 
drawn  from  the  likelihood  (or  better  still,  the  knowledge)  of  the  child's 
actual  experience^  The  sequel  shows,  that  if  we  are  unforgiving,  and 
persist  in  the  frowardness  of  wrath,  and  are  self-avengers,  God  will 
surely  punish  our  anti-Giristian  enmity  to  our  fellow-men  ;  for  thereby 
we  fit  ourselves  for  hell,  and  shall  be  giv«n  over  to  the  tormentors,  till 
we  have  paid  (suffered)  all  that  is  due. 

Now  these  are  only  hints.  The  effect  of  the  lesson  will  depend 
wholly  on  the  teacher's  care  and  skill  in  explanation.  There  are  many 
professors  who  never  explain  ;  but  they  are  not  teachers.  Explomor 
Uon  first,  €md  quesUomn^  <|^W,  a/re  both  essential  to  teaching  :  it 
cMinot  be  done  without  them  ;  and  most  of  all,  is  it  essential  that  this 
be  done  in  teaching  Holy  Scripture. 


EBADING-BOOKS. 
TO  THS  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^Your  correspondent  M.  E.  C.  maintains  that  such  a  know- 
ledge of  many  things  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  keep  up  in  a  line 
of  equal  progress,  is  preferable  to  the  thorough  knowledge  of  one  subject, 
along  with  that  acquaintance  with  other  subjects  which  we  have  shown 
to  be  necessarily  involved  in  it.  Now,  I  think  that  any  one  who  has 
accompanied  me  through  the  entire  series  of  my  papers  on  "  DisdpliiA 
Rediviva "  will  see  that  I  am  contending  for  a  real  principle  of  study. 
I  have  again  and  again  stated  that  my  scheme  is  disciplinal  in  its 
character ;  and  that  discipline  of  mind  is  not  commonly  attainable 
through  the  medium  of  varied  and  cursory  study,  it  is  very  much  the 
object  of  these  papers  to  show.  Along  with  this  must  be  borne  in  mind 
the  fact,  that  I  do  not  presume  to  address  myself  to  any  other  case  than 
that  of  young  men,  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  the  natural  tendency 
is  rather  to  a  desultory  than  a  studious  habit ; — when  their  minds  need 
fixing  and  concentrating  to  a  focus  of  observation  and  reflection,  rather 
than  directing  to  a  sphere  of  imlimited  extent ; — ^when  the  telescope 
may  not  be  afiowed  to  sweep  the  whole  heavens  restlessly,  and  before 
the  discipline  of  seVere  preparation  has  supplied  the  observer  with  "  the 
art  of  seeing,"  but  must  win  for  him  his  first  inkling  of  scientific 
knowledge,  through  the  steady  contemplation  of  one  planet,  or  one 
constellation.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  subjects  of  study,  to  an 
extent  which  might  well  bewilder  the  most  intelligent  lad  of  seventeen, 
even  though,  on  being  introduced  to  them,  he  were  to  be  assured  that, 
as  to  the  maimer  of  studying,  "  what  is  careless  and  inattentive  will  be 
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entirely  valueless  ;  but  that  varied  reading  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  careless  reading.**  Now,  my  consolation  to  the  youth's  astonished 
mind  (and  a  consolation  truly  philosophical  I  contend)  would  be,  first,  to 
point  out  to  him  what  is  conveyed  in  the  term  thorovjgh  study  (see  former 
papers  ;  c.  g.,  on  History),  and  then,  by  an  easy  transition  of  argument,  to 
convince  him  that  varied  reading  is,  to  him,  synonymous  with  careless 
reading.  I  think  that  this  point  in  the  question,  being  the  point  at 
issue,  should  not  have  been  dismissed  by  M.  R  C.  in  a  single  clause  of 
an  affirmative  sentence.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  undoubted  petitio 
prindpii. 

Now  I  contend,  that  a  thorough  study  of  history,  with  its  accessory 
topics,  and  with  just  so  much  acquaintance  with  these  topics  as  is 
necessary  to  such  thorough  study,  will  benefit  a  young  man's  mind  more, 
by  enlarging  it  and  bringing  out  its  real  strength  and  manifold  capacities, 
than  would  a  correlative  and  simultaneous  handling  of  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Arithmetic 
(of  this,  and  of  kmdred  instrumental  methods,  of  course  every  youth  of 
seventeen  is  supposed  to  possess  a  sufficient  knowledge),  and  what  not, — 
and  this,  with  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  keeping  up  what  cannot, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more  than  a  mediocre  acquaintance  with 
current  subjects — such  an  acquaintance  as  the  generality  of  men,  ''  the 
mass,'*  possess. 

Our  scheme  relates  to  a  particular  class  of  minds,  we  again  assert, 
and  not  to  "  the  mass,**  although  we  have  a  notion  that  this  same  mass 
might  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  and  broken  up  into  more  intelligent 
and  tractable  units,  by  inducing  even  the  said  "blacksmith**  or  "stocking- 
weaver**  to  take  up  his  own  line  of  research  and  study,  and  (not 
neglecting  needful  knowledge  on  points  of  life  and  human  necessity) 
to  keep  to  it.  Is  that  same  stocking- weaver  a  less  or  more  intelligent 
man  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  one  of  the  out-door  sciences, — Botany,  Ento- 
mology, or  the  like  1  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  deeper  we  can  induce  men 
to  dive  (keeping  their  eyes  open)  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  the 
larger-minded  we  shall  make  them.  Witness  "  that  humble  hero 
^r.  Charles  Peach,  the  self-taught  naturalist  of  Cornwall,**  spoken  of 
with  such  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Kingsley  (quoting  Chomihers),  not  only  as 
*•  a  collector  of  zoophytes  and  echinodermata,**  but  as  "  a  reasonable, 
well-judging  man  **  (M.  E.  C),  of  a  large,  because  a  deep  searching  mind, 
and  with  &culties  disciplined  in  the  gymnasium  of  an  exclusive,  but  not 
narrowing  study.  Witness  that  "self-trained  philosopher,*'  towards 
whom  one*s  heart  always  warms  as  towards  a  genial  luminary  of  intelli- 
gence, the  great  Hugh  Miller,  a  man  who  has  a  mind  for  other  things 
than  fossils,  though  it  was  through  the  medium  of  one  exclusive  study  * 
that  that  mind  assumed  its  present  proportions, — a  man,  be  it  remem- 
bered, who  emerged  from  a  stone-quarry,  to  take  his  stand  on  a 
commanding  elevation,  in  relation  to  the  whole  range  of  knowledge  ; — 
witness,  if  it  be  urged  that  these  are  exceptionsd  cases,  those  many 
nameless  individuals  (I  have  known  many  of  them  in  Yorkshire,  and 


*  "  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  whick  a  single  district  may  be  thoroughly  worked 
out,  and  the  universal  method  of  induction  kamt  from  a  narrow  field  of  objects,  what 
book  can,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  compare  with  Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  *  Old  Eed  Sand- 
stone !'  " — Qlmcm,  p.  163. 
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yod  may  find  scores  of  them  in  Betbnal  Green)  amongst  our  artificers, 
whoee  collections  of  dried  plants,  or  carefully-preserved  insects,  bespeak 
a  power  of  generalization,  whicb  could  not  have  been  attained  through 
the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  half  a  dozen  subjects  j  but  which,  through 
the  steady  pursuit  of  one,  has  placed  them  on  a  level  with  men  of 
science  and  education. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  more  we  combat  shallowness,  the  wider  we 
extend  the  limits  of  mind,  even  though  at  the  expense  of  a  limitation  as 
to  subject-matter,  which  finds  its  justification  in  our  limited  capacities, 
our  limited  inclinations,  and  our  limited  time. 

I  think  I  have  shown  the  unfairness  of  the  argument  which 
claims  a  position  of  analogy  in  the  circumstances  of  the  man  and  his 
trade,  by  embracing  that  case  and  those  conditions  within  the  limits  of 
my  own  provision. 

The  disciplinal  aim  of  these  papers  directs  attention  to  the  mind 
itself  rather  than  to  the  field  of  man's  observation.  We  have  treated 
of  subject-matter  mainly  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  object ;  viz.,  tbe 
strengthening  and  culture  of  the  faculties,  in  their  due  subordination 
and  precision.  Enlargement  of  mind  we  do  not  so  much  dwell  upon, 
because  that  is  the  issue  of  silent  growth,  and  is  rather  a  result  than  a 
conscious  object  of  study  or  of  discipline  ;  as  such,  and  connected  with 
such  a  laying-out  of  life-studies  as  is  consequent  upon  some  more  mature 
stage  of  the  mind's  progress. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  do  not  recommend  a  passive  habit  of 
mind  in  relation  to  current  events,  or  to  subjects  of  temporary  interest. 
Much  that  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  acquired,  and  much  that  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  of  extraordinary 
interest,  will  be  allowed  for  a  time,  and  in  some  degree,  to  displace  tbe 
severest  rule  and  system  of  study.  We  cannot  be  understood  to  debar 
the  student  from  obedience  to  that  natural  impulse  which  prompts  him 
to  remedy  the  defects  and  the  defaults  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
which  every  man  must  in  daily  life,  and  in  his  contact  with  thoughtful 
men,  experience.  In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  that  we  observe,  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  M.  E.  C.'s  letter,  remarks  which  go  far  to  concede 
what  we  contend  for  ;  viz.,  "  that  in  youth,  when  the  mind  is  less  able 
to  digest  the  food  with  which  it  is  supplied,  care  is  requisite  not  to 
overtask  the  awakening  brain,  or  prevent  its  acquiring  the  power  of 
concentrating  all  its  energies  upon  any  point  to  which  it  is  at  the  time 
directed."  As  to  the  means  of  acquiring  this  power  of  concentration, 
we  differ. 

Thanking  your  able  correspondent  for  having  done  me  the  fevour  of 
calling  attention  to  my  remarks,  and  also  for  the  very  courteous  manner 
in  which  he  tenders  his  views,*  I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  J.  S.  G. 

[*  And  our  correspondent  will  the  more  appreciate  the  urbanity  of  this  reply, 
because  she  happens  to  be  a  lady. — Ed.  E.  J.E.J 
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POPULAR  EXPLANATION  OF  REGNAULTS  DISCOVERIES 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  LATENT  HEAT  OF  STEAM  AT  DIF- 
FERENT TEMPERATURES.     By  T.  Tatb,  F.R.A.S. 

IT  is  highly  desirable  that  teachers  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  discoveries  that  are  being  made  in  those  branches  of  science 
which  be^r  directly  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Regnault,  relative  to  the  laws  of  heat,  appear  to  me  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  economy  of  steam-power,  and  the  efficient 
action  of  the  steam-engine.  A  popular  explanation  of  these  discoveries, 
therefore,  should  not  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  school- 
master of  the  industrial  classes  of  a  country  whose  proudest  achievement 
is  the  subjugation  of  the  mighty  power  of  steam. 

UNIT  OP  CALORia 

So  long  as  the  form  of  a  body,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  remains  un- 
changed, its  capacity  for  heat,  or  caloric,  is  constant,  whatever  may  be 
its  temperature,  or  at  least  is  so  very  nearly  for  ordinary  bodies,  lliua, 
for  example,  the  quantity  of  caloric  requisite  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  a  pound  of  water  from  60°  to  70°  temperature  will  be  the  same  (or 
very  nearly  the  same)  as  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  raising  this 
water  from  70°  to  80°  temperature  :  and  so  on  to  other  cases.  This  law, 
as  applied  to  water,  gives  us  an  exact  method  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  caloric  transmitted  to  any  substance,,  and  of  laying  down  an  exact 
definition  of  what  is  called  a  unit  of  caloric. 

Definition. — A  unit  of  caloric  is  that  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
necessary  to  elevate  a  pound-weight  of  water  one  degree  of  temperature,, 
estimated  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  or  the  thermometer  in  common 
use  in  this  country. 

LATENT   HEAT  OF  STEAM. 

When  water  is  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  such  as  a  common  kettle^  the- 
law  which  has  just  been  explained^  holds  true  up  the  temperature  of 
212°,  or  the  boiling  temperature  of  water ;  but  the  moment  the  water 
begins  to  boil,  its  temperature  ceases  to  rise,  and  the  vapour  or  steam 
which  is  formed,  passes  off  with  the  same  temperature  as  the  boiling  water. 
This  process  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is  a  drop  of  water  in  the  vessel. 
What  becomes  of  all  the  heat  that  is  being  applied  to  the  water  %  It 
has  become  kUenty  or  hidden,  in  the  steam.  This  latent  caloric  is  the 
caloric  requisite  for  maintaining  water  in  the  state  of  elastic  vapour  or 
steam.     Dr.  Black  discovered  the  principle  of  latent  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  steam  at  boiling  temperature,  or  212°,  has  been 
very  accurately  determined.  There  are  934  units  of  caloric  latent  in  a 
pound  of  steam  at  212°  temperature ;  that  is  to  say,  the  caloric  absorbed 
by  a  pound  of  water  in  passing  into  the  form  of  steam,  is  such  as  would 
elevate  934  pounds  of  wftter  one  degree.  When  steam  is  condensed,,  or 
brought  back  to  the  state  of  water,  this  latent  caloric  is  set  free,  or 
given  up  to  the  cold  substance  used  for  condensing  the  steam. 

LAW   OF  LATENT  AKD   SENSIBLE  HEAT  OF  STEAM  AT  DIFFERENT 

TEMPERATURES   AND   PRESSURES. 

When  steam  is  generated  in  the  closed  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  the 
heat  applied  to  the  boiler  raises  fresh  portions  of  vapour,  which  increases 
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the  density  and  elasticity  of  the  steam  already  formed,  so  that  the  in- 
crease of  temperature  given  to  the  steam,  is  not  only  attended  with  an 
increase  of  pressure,  but  also  with  an  increase  of  density  :  experimental 
tables  have  been  constructed,  giving  the  relation  c^  the  elasticity, 
temperature,  and  density  of  this  steam.  The  steam  that  is  thus  raised, 
in  contact  with  its  water,  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  saturation  with 
respect  to  water jt vapour,  and  then  the  steam  has  the  greatest  density 
it  can  attain  under  the  given  temperature ;  but  if  this  steam  be 
separated  from  the  water,  and  additional  heat  applied,  the  relations  of 
temperature  and  density  of  saturated  steam  no  longer  exist,  for  whilst 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  increased,  its  density  is  no  longer  in- 
creased by  fresh  supplies  of  watery  vapour. 

Black  and  Watt  concluded  from  their  experiments,  that  the  sum  of 
the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  a  given  weight  of  saturated  steam  is 
always  a  constant  quantity,  or  in  other  words,  that  steam  at  any  given 
pressure  contains  the  same  quantity  of  caloric  that  there  is  contained  in 
the  same  weight  of  steam  at  any  other  pressure.  Thus,  if  L  be  put  for 
the  units  of  latent  caloric  in  a  pound  c^  steam  at  T  temperature,  then, 
according  to  this  law, 

.L+T  =  1146-6;  or  L  =1146-6  -  T. 

This  simple  law,  until  very  recently,  was  universally  adopted  by 
natural  philosophers ;  but  the  experiments  of  Regnault  hhve  shown, 
that  the  total  units  of  caloric  in  a  pound  of  steam  increase  with  the 
sensible  temperature  of  the  steam. 

If  X  be  put  for  the  total  units  of  caloric  in  a  pound  of  steam  at  T 
temperature,  then  the  law  discovered  by  Regnault  will  be  expressed  by 
the  formula 

X=1082  4--305T. 

This  law  shows,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  saturated 
steam  one  degree,  there  must  be  '305  of  a  unit  of  caloric  added  to  that 
steam.  The  fraction  -305  may  be  regarded  as  the  specific  heat  requisite 
for  maintaining  steam  in  a  state  of  saturation  :  it  is  the  caloric  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  saturated  steam  one  degree. 

Example, — Required  the  latent  heat  of  saturated  steam  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  300^ 

Here  T  =  300  ;  hence  we  have,  by  Regnault's  law, — 

X,  or  the  total  caloric  =  1082+305  x  300  =  1173*5. 

.*.  the  latent  caloric  ^  total  caloric  —  sensible  caloric. 

=  1173-5 -300  =873-5. 

Now,  according  to  Black  and  Watt's  law,  we  have 

L,  or  the  latent  caloric  =  11466  -  300  =  846'6, 
giving  an  error  of  26*9  in  this  case. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  employed  in 
our  steam-engines  is  taken  up  by  the  steam  in  the  form  of  latent  heat, 
and  this  latent  heat  performs  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  work  done 
by  the  engine  :  this  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  our  present  form  of 
the  steam-engine.  Mr.  Joule,  of  Manchester,  has  shown  that  a  unit  (^f 
caloric,  acting  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  is  capable  of  per- 
forming about  770  units  of  work ;  now  our  best  steam-engines  do  not 
perform  more  than  one-third  of  this  work.  Jlence  we  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  we  have  not  yet  attained  the  most  economical  mode  of 

applying  steam  power. 

p 
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DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA— No.  9. 

SOME  REMARKS  UPON  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

THIS  branch  of  mental  science*  calls  for  special  consideration.  It 
is  that  great  philosophy  whose  subject-matter  is  the  vast  "field 
of  probability  in  which  we  live  and  move."  It  is  peculiarly  the  science 
of  human  life  and  human  necessity.  As  such,  its  study  is  calculated  to 
discipline  the  largest  region  of  human  intelligence,  and  that  imder  the 
light  and  steady  influence  of  the  largest  human  responsibility.  As  men, 
our  minds  are  less  naturally  directed  to  the  contemplation  of  what  are 
called  scientific  truths,  than  to  the  observation  and  analysis  of  those 
phenomena  of  human  conduct  which  accompany  us  and  bespeak  our 
presence  in  the  natural  world,  f  As  men,  we  cannot  fail  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  the  true  philosopher  of  morals.  He  finds  the  principles 
of  his  philosophy  in  the  hearts  of  aU,  and  can  speak  to  us  in  a  language 
which  is  at  once  scientific  and  familiar.  When  engaged  in  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy,  we  exert  the  power  of  self-consciousness  in  a  manner 
quite  distinct  from  religious  self-contemplation.  This  attitude  of  the 
mind,  generalizing  upon  the  symptoms  and  the  facts  of  its  own  being,  is 
the  philosophical  attitude. 

The  province  of  moral  philosophy  is  not  under  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  any  one  class  of  inquirers.  It  is  common  ground,  so  to  si)eak, 
where  all  have  right  of  pasturage,  and  to  which  all  may  find  ready 
access  from  the  field  of  their  own  restricted  inquiries.  It  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  natural  and  revealed  religion  alike.  It  has  two  aspects  or 
characters  :  the  one  theoretical,  wherein  it  is  regarded  as  a  science,  deal- 
ing with  principles  aJone — ^the  science  of  morals  ;  the  other  practical,  in 
which  it  may,  in  some  sense,  be  considered  to  be  an  art, — the  ethical  art, 
or  the  laws  of  moral  science  reduced  to  a  system  of  rules  and  practical 
prescriptions.! 

"  Moral  philosophy,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  must  not  be  confoimded 
with  ethics,  properly  so  called,  or  with  casuistry ;  its  province  is  of  a 
higher  order,  its  subject-matter  more  comprehensive  ;  it  is  not  merely 
to  furnish  admonitions  and  exhortations  to  duty,  nor  to  solve  difficult 
questions  of  rare  occurrence  ;  if  it  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  philosophy, 
and  to  take  its  place  among  the  sciences,  it  must  search  after  principles  ; 
it  must  ascend  to  the  source  of  duty  and  obligation  ;  it  must  examine 
the  nature  of  man,  and  analyze  his  mental  faculties  ;  and  must  lay  the 
foundations  of  morals  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.     In  a  word,  its  busi- 


*  Gf.  the  scheme  of  the  mental  sciences  given  at  p.  362  of  Mr.  Thomson's  ''Outline 
of  the  Laws  of  Thought." 

(  Lo^c  ;  or,  the  science  of  the  forms  of  thought. 
Metaphysic ;  which  examines  the  ground  of  all  know* 
ledge  of  things. 

I  Choice  and  |  Morality ;  founded  on  the  conception  of  right. 
L  Affection    |  Esthetic  ;  founded  on  the  conception  of  beauty, 
t  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." — Pope,     The  very  fact  that  this  line  of 
the  poet  w  a  "  hackneyed  "  quotation,  is  surely,  in  itself,  significant. 

X  Of.  "Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,"  as  quoted  in  last  paper,  for  the  difference 
between  laws  and  ruUSf  p.  439. 


(  Keason 
Mental  Sciences  -j 
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ness  is  to  teach  men  their  obligations,  and  the  reasons  and  principles  of 
them.  As  these  obligations  branch  out  into  the  duties  of  citizens  no 
less  than  individuals,  it  comprehends  political  science  along  with  ethics, 
properly  so  called  ;  as  they  have  their  origin  and  root  in  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  our  inteUectual  nature,  it  is  closely  and  inseparably 
connected  with  mental  philosophy.  Moral  philosophy,  then,  in  its 
widest  sense,  comprehends  all  those  subjects  which  are  most  interesting 
and  important  to  the  welfare  of  individuals  and  commimities."* 

The  task  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  connected  with  most  weighty 
and  comprehensive  considerations.  The  field  of  his  scientific  labours  has 
been  again  and  again  invaded  by  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion, 
and  he  will  find  in  it,  therefore,  abundant  work  of  the  very  highest 
character  marked  out  for  him.  As  a  believer  in  revelation,  it  is  his 
business  to  examine  the  analogies  c^  nature,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  their 
harmonious  significance  as  witnesses  to  the  great  scheme  of  man's  re- 
demption. Religion  is  more  frequently  assailed  under  cover  of  a  specious 
affectation  of  morality,  than  openly  and  on  the  ground  of  its  positive 
teaching.  Arguments  insidiously  based  upon  the  rule  of  expediency 
(countenanced,  as  that  rule  has  been,  in  the  ill-considered  theories  of 
certain  moralists),  are,  in  effect,  more  injurious  to  the  fabric  of  divine 
truth  than  the  whole  array  of  direct  offensive  hostility  sustained  by 
acknowledged  adversaries.  It  is  from  considerations  of  this  kind  that 
we  are  disjxxsed  to  attribute  peculiar  importance  to  the  study  c^  moral 
philosophy,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  section,  at  least,  of  the  community. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  amongst  Oxford  men,  that  the  highest 
part  of  their  training — ^that  to  which  they  are  most  deeply  indebted — is 
the  discipline  derived  from  the  methodic  study  of  moral  science,  as 
pursued  through  the  period  of  their  residence  at  the  university.  If 
there  were  no  other  ground  for  gratitude  to  Alma  Maier  there  is  this, 
that  they  were  duly  inoculated  with  a  philosophical  habit,  through  the 
careful,  and  as  son^  might  say,  the  dangerously  exclusive  study  of 
Aristotle's  system  of  ethics.  Again  and  again  we  *have  heard  this 
willing  tribute  paid  by  men  in  all  stages  of  their  career,  subsequent  upon 
leaving  Oxford.  And,  by  the  way,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  no  slight 
honour  to  the  other  great  university  to  have  confessed  the  claims  of  a 
sister  in  the  province  of  her  own  peculiar  study,  and  to  have  listened 
patiently  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  faithful  of  her  sons, 
interpreting  the  language  of  the  greatest  moral  philosopher  that  modern^ 
times  have  seen.  We  allude  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  moral 
science  by  one  from  whom  we  hope  to  be  permitted  shortly  to  quote. 

"We  would  now  briefly  urge*  upon  a  portion  of  our  readers  some 
considerations  connected  with  the  study  before  us.  Some  of  those  whom 
we  hope  to  address,  are  not  unlikely,  at  some  future  time  at  least,  to  h^ 
called  to  a  position  of  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  great 
questions  of  human  life,  and  human  action,  and  human  obligation.  To 
those  who  look  forward  to  taking  any  part  in  offices  of  j;udgment, 
whether  as  adjudicators  or  the  assessors  of  justice,  we  would  point  out 
some  features  in  the  relation  of  ethical  studies  to  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration. 

The  tendency  of  a  complicated^  system  of  jurisprudence,  based  as  it  is 

*  Milla  8  Essaya  and  Lectures,  pp.  157,  168.     Oxford  :  W.  Graham.     1846. 
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in  many  of  its  positions,  upon  principles  of  expediency,*  is  not,  through- 
outy  directly  advantageous  to  the  growth  of  a  sound  philosophy  iu  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  to  direct  or  influence  its  operations.  It  may 
indeed  be  hurtful  to  them,  if  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  recollecting 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  manifold  technicalities,  and  reverting  alike  to 
the  first  principles  of  right  and  to  the  condition  of  humanity  in  relation 
to  the  operation  of  those  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beneficial 
may  we  not  conceive  it  to  be  to  the  young  lawyer  to  seek  in  moral 
science  at  once  a  relaxation  from  the  restraints  of  artificial  obligations, 
and  an  unbending  of  that  constrained  attitude  of  mind  which  the  study 
of  human  law,  as  such,  necessitates.  In  moral  philosophy  he  rises,  so  to 
speak,  into  that  higher  atmosphere,  in  which  considerations  other  than 
human  are  allowed  to  mingle  with  and  temper  justice.  He  has,  at  such 
times,  an  ear.  for  the  complaints  and  for  the  bitter  remonstrances  of 
human  frailty  (ay,  and  of  a  more  subtle  equity),  of  which  he  must,  in 
his  inn  of  court,  be  heedless.  He  has  an  eye  for  other  circumstances,  in 
the  cases  submitted  to  him,  than  those  which  can  be  comprehended  in 
the  severe  formularies  of  judicial  defence  and  impeachment. 

By  ^ch  studies,  and  by  an  induction  fi*om  the  facts  and  phenomiena 
of  human  action  that  meet  him  in  his  official  course,  he  might  aim  at 
acquiring  a  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  which 
would  season  invaluably  that  unprofessional  opinion  which  it  is  per- 
mitted even  our  judges,  along  with  their  sternest  decisions,  and  much 
more  on  occasions  of  public  social  interest,  to  pronounce.  Here,  we 
contend,  is  a  field  of  most  interesting  study  opened  up,  on  the  confines 
of  a  severe  ptofessioual  province, — and  that  field  is  embraced  ^thin  the 
limits  of  the  science  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

Keligion  needs  such  students  and  such  teachers  as  these,  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  own  sacred  offices, — men  sitting  on  the  seats  of  judgment, 
and  pronouncing  not  upon  the  merits  of  theological  questions  (into 
which  faith  and  its  Accessories  peculiarly  enter),  but  upon  those  many 
problems  of  human  action,  and  of  a  larger  educationsil  discipline,  in 
which  the  cause  of  justice  is  so  deeply  interested,  and  upon  which  its 
most  exalted  secular  advocates  are  signally  authorized  to  pronounce,  t 

But  to  proceed  with  our  subject.  "  Difficulties  may  press  around  us 
at  every  step  in  the  investigation  of  such  subjects  as  moral  philosophy 

*  Certain  principles  of  expediency  do  enter  rightly  into  the  scheme  of  national 
jtistice ;  but  they  enter  into  it  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  subordination  to  the 
higher  ends  of  justice,  as  not  to  discredit  the  solid  foundations  of  law,  as  laid  deep  in 
the  principle  of  right,  and  witnessed  and  approved  by  ''  the  general  voice  of 
mankind."' 

f  Such  signal  advocates  religion  and  truth  do  find  amongst  the  judges  of  the  land. 
The  e±ample  afforded  by  such  men  as  the  late  Serjeant  Talfourd,  and  by  maUy  other 
lights  still  burning  in  the  golden  candlesticks  of  justice,  is  a  possession  {KTtjfia  eg  ati) 
to  all  who  would,  after  their  measure  and  by  a  consistent  devotion,  exalt  that 
"  righteousness  "  which  in  its  turn  "  exalteth  a  nation.*"  In  peace  and  in  war,  in 
courts  of  law  and  in  the  quiet  assemblies  that  spring  of  a  growing  desire  for 
enlightenment  (we  know  that  we  are  using  a  dangerous  word),  there  is  much  room 
for  many  workers  ;  men  of  that  quiet  wisdom  and  character  which  is  the  growth  of 
discipline  ;  men  of  that  large  faith,  which  can  commit  the  issue  of  its  labours  to 
other  means  than  those  under  its  own  sole  control,  and  which  is  not  what  the  world 
calls  liberality ;  men  who  have  a  definite  belief  and  a  definite  religious  purpose, 
which  binds  them,  but  teaches  them  auon  that  patience,  which  should  be,  in  a  worl4 
like  thiir,  the  smoothest- worn  side  of  many-sided  charity. 
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presents ;  we  may  be  continually  baffled  in  our  expectation,  but  the 
truth,  though  partially,  will  not  be  entirely  concealed ;  and  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  gain  will  amply  reward  the  labour  employed ;  and,  like 
the  alchemists  in  their  search  after  gold,  even  if  we  fail  of  success,  we 
shall  meet  with  many  valuable  discoveries  by  the  way,  to  be  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  others.  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  if 
properly  conducted,  impart  strength,  acuteness,  and  elevation  to  the 
underatanding,  beyond  any  other  studies  whatever ;  and  the  man  who 
has  been  trained  at  an  early  period  of  life  in  this  course  of  mental 
cultivation,  will  be  sensible  of  its  advantageous  effects  in  every  branch 
of  investigation,  whether  practical  or  speculative,  to  which  he  may 
subsequently  devote  himself.  The  graces  of  poetry  and  eloquence  may 
be  necessary  to  adorn  the  temple  of  knowledge,  but  its  foundation  and 
its  pillars  must  be  erected  on  that  capacity  for  solid  thought  which 
mond  and  political  sciences  are  best  calculated  to  create  and  mature. 
And  considered  in  this  view,  without  reference  to  any  direct  consequences, 
they  have  been  well  compared  '  to  the  crops  which  are  raised,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  dressing  to  the  land.'  "* 

Thus  much  has  been  said  with  the  view  of  inducing  to  the  study  of 
moral  philosophy.  We  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  science  with  whose 
general  scope  and  functions  oiu:  readers  are  supposed  to  be  familiar ; 
but  before  concluding  what,  amid  much  occupation  at  the  busiest  period 
of  the  year,  must  be  a  short  paper,  we  propose  to  consider  one  or  two 
points  which  would  be  useful  to  any  one  taking  up  the  study  without 
much  opportunity  of  direction,  and  which  may  serve  as-  a  nucleus  to  his 
inquiries.  We  shall  take  occasion  also  to  suggest  the  characteristic 
value  of  certain  books  on  the  subject,  both  ancient  and  modern. 

To  quote  the  Introduction  to  Dr.  WhewelFs  "  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England,"  t — "  Schemes  of  morality,  that  is, 
modes  of  deducing  the  rules  of  human  action,  are  of  two  kinds  : — those 
which  assert  it  to  be  the  law  of  human  action  to  aim  at  some  external 
object  (external,  that  is,  to  the  mind  which  aims),  as,  for  example,  those 
which,  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  have  asserted  pleasure,  or  utility,  or 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  to  be  the  true  end  ol 
human  action ;  and  those  which  would  regulate  human  action  by  an 
internal  principle  or  relation,  as  conscience,  or  a  moral  faculty,  or  duty, 
or  rectitude,  or  the  superiority  of  reason  to  desire.  These  two  kinds  ot 
schemes  may  be  described  respectively  as  dependent  and  independent 
morality.  Now,  it  is  here  held,  that  independent  morality  is  the  true 
scheme.  We  maintain  with  Plato,  that  reason  has  a  natural  and  right- 
ful authority  over  desire  and  affection ;  with  Butler,  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  kind  in  our  principles  of  action  ;  with  the  general  voice  of 
mankind,  that  we  must  do  what  is  right,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain  and 
loss.  We  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Epicureans,  that  pleasure  is 
the  supreme  good  ;  of  Hobbes,  that  moral  rules  are  only  the  work  of 
men's  mutual  fear ;  of  Paley,  that  what  is  expedient  is  right,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  among  pleasures,  except  their  intensity  and  dura- 
tion ;  and  of  Bentham,  that  the  rules  of  human  actions  are  to  be  obtained 
by  casting  up  the  pleasures  which  actions  produce.'* 


*  Mills's  Eggays  and  Lectures,  pp.  159,  160.     Oscford  :  W.  Graham.     1846. 
t  Introdactory  Lecture,  pp.  ix.  x.     London  :  John  W.  Parker.     1852. 
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1<  This  supreme  rule,  that  we  must  do  what  is  right,  is  also  the  moral 
rule  of  human  action.  Having  got  this  notion  of  what  is  right ;  what 
we  ought  to  do ;  what  we  should  do ;  we  are  already  in  the  region  of 
morality." — Ibid,  p.  11.  > 

The  book  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  furnishes,  we  believe,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  careful  survey  of  the  ethical  systems  which 
have  been  originated  or  adopted  by  our  own  countrymen.  We  have 
already  stated  the  difference  of  principle  which  divides  them  into  two 
great  antagonistic  bodies.  The  friendly  and  kindred  systems,  which 
went  to  form  the  schools  of  dependent  and  independent  mondity  respec- 
tively, present  (irUer  se)  on  either  side  an  endless  variety  of  feature  and 
complexion,  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  of  principle  involved  in 
them.  The  grasping  of  these  minor  differences  (in  the  study,  at  least, 
of  the  latter  of  these  two  systems  of  morality),  and  their  logical  adjust- 
ment and  reconciliation,  would  afford  abundant  ground  for  the  strei^h* 
ening  of  the  judgment  and  the  reasoning  powers. 

But  to  proceed  :  "  The  question  of  moral  obligation  divides  itself  into 
two  heads  : — 1.  What  is  the  foundation  of  moral  relations,  or  in  what 
virtue  consists.  2.  With  what  faculties  or  internal  principles  the  homlin 
mind  perceives  those  relations."* — P.  201. 

"  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  or  the  foundation  of  morality, 
the  chief  controversy  has  been,  whether  moral  relations  are  immutable 
and  eternal,  or  arbitrary  and  contingent. 

"  The  immutability  of  moral  relations  has  been  defended  by  many  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  and  principally  by  Clarke  and  Cudworth  among 
the  modems. 

'^  Their  contingent  and  arbitrary  nature  has  been  maintained  by  many 
sects  of  philosophers,  widely  differing  from  each  other  in  their  notions 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  relations,  although  at  first  in- 
different, were  created  and  established." — Ibid,  p.  202. 

For  an  interesting  discussion  of  these  points,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  little  book  just  quoted.  In  the  lecture  "  On  Moral  Relations,"  the 
author  has  son^  useful  remarks  upon  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  which  may  tempt  to  a  perusal  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
"  Republic  "  of  Plato.  In  the  Socratic  dialogue,  which  Mr.  Kingsley  put 
out  some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Phaethon  ;  or.  Loose  Thoughts 
for  Loose  Thinkers,"  as  well  as  in  the  invaluable  work  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
entitled,  "The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  we  recognize  a  certain  philosophic 
instinct  of  manner,  derived,  doubtless,  from  a  thorough  study  of  Plato,t 
which  may  have  prepared  some,  perhaps,  for  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  that  great  writer.     We  address  some,  indeed,  who  may  have  in- 


*  Mills's  Essays  and  Lectures.  Oxford  :  W.  Graham.  1846^ 
t  ''It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers  that  the  greatest 
men  had  ever  a  high  esteem  for  Plato,  whose  writings  are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty 
and  shallow  mind  ;  whose  philosophy  has  been  the  admiration  of  ages ;  which  supplied 
patriots,  magistrates,  and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  as  fathers  to 
the  Church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days  the  depths  of  that  old 
learning  are  rarely  fathomed ;  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands-  if  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  instead  of  modem  maxims,  would  imbibe  the  notions  of  the 
great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  free-thinking  times,  many  an  empty  head  is 
shook  at  Aristotle  and  Plato,  as  well  as  at  the  Holy  Scriptures. " — Siris^  in  Bishop 
Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  613,  quoted  by  Mills, 
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eluded  in  their  school-list  the  "  Phsedo  "  or  the  "  Phsedrus,"  or,  again, 
the  *'  Memorabilia  "  of  Xenophon  ;  but  who  would  now  approach  these 
authors  from  the  side  of  a  different  interest,  and  with  a  different  end  in 
view,  in  the  study  of  his  writings. 

As  they  pursue  these  and  the  like  studies,  they  will  see  that  the  great 
truths  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all  religious  and  moral  obligation  what- 
ever, are  such  as  the  upright  heathen  philosopher  contended  for  more 
than  two  thousand  yeara  ago.  *  They  will  find  the  witness  of  Heathen 
and  Christian  thus  &ir  agreeing  together,  and  combined  into  one  great 
scheme  of  morals,  co-extensive  with  the  bounds  of  humanity  itself.  They 
will  learn  to  separate  an  abstract  principle  from  the  character  or  bias  of 
those  who  promulgated  it,  and  to  judge  of  the  one  on  its  own  merits, 
apart  from  the  other.  Whilst  they  confess  the  unimpeachable  purity  of 
the  upholder  of  the  dependent  system  of  morality  in  the  person  of  Paley 
and  others,  they  learn  not  the  less  heartily  to  condemn  a  theory  whose 
tendency  is  to  "  lower  and  degrade  the  basis  of  morality  ;  to  seek  for  it 
in  earth  rather  than  in  heaven  ;  to  gather  it  out  of  the  modes  and  re- 
lations of  human  custom  and  usage,  accidentally  determined,  and  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  expedient,  rather  than  to  build  it  upon  the 
settled  relations  of  things,  and  upon  those  faculties  and  feelings  which 
conducted  men  to  the  right  path,  before  experience  could  have  pointed 
out  the  salutary  consequences."  t 

The  tendency  of  moral  studies,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  is  to 
impart  a  certain  fairness  of  judgment  to  the  mind,  and  to  give  it  an 
instinctive  power  of  weighing  (in  relation  to  first  principles)  the  true 
value  of  those  arguments  and  objections  in  the  field  of  contingent 
matter,  with  which  it  is  so  largely  the  business  of  human  life  to  deal.  J 

We  have  already  recommended  the  study  (by  as  many  as  find  that 
they  can  compass  it)  of  Bishop  Butler's  works.  His  three  sermons  on 
Human  Kature,  along  with  the  "  Introduction,"  and  the  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,"  form  a  kind  of  text-book,  within  a  moderate 
compass,  around  which  the  student  might  gather  very  varied  illustration, 
and  the  fruits  of  other  ethical  studies. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  detached  the  sermons  and  treatises  just  named  from 
the  rest  of  Bishop  Butler's  writings,  and  prefixed  a  valuable  analysis 
and  prefisice  of  his  own, — publishing  the  whole  in  a  small  volume.  §  To 
any  one  desirous  of  laying  a  sound  foundation  in  moral  science,  we  would 
recommend  the  very  careful  study  of  this  combination  of  treatises — the 
study,  in  short,  which  Bishop  Butler  himself  demands  as  absolutely 

*  '*  Whatever  differences  existed  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  respecting  the  origin 
of  ideas,  and  indeed  many  minor  points  in  their  moral  systems,  they  both  held,  in 
opposition  to  the  Sophists,  the  immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong :  tbey  both 
held,  that  it  was  the  proper  business  of  life  so  to  train  up  the  good  and  evil  influences 
implanted  in  us,  as  to  make  the  evil  obedient  to  the  good,  according  to  the  law  of 
oar  natural  constitution,  by  which  the  understanding  is  appointed  to  govern,  and  the 
affections  to  submit." — Mill8*8  LectureSy  pp.  177,  178. 

f  Mills's  Essays,  &c.,  p.  184. 

t  "  Philosophy  does  not  exist  until  the  mind  of  the  student  begins  to  work  for 
itself,  with  the  principles  it  receives  historically ;  to  decompose  and  to  compose 
anew,  to  criticise  the  arguments  employed,  to  essay  at  least  to  push  the  confines  of 
truth  &rther  into  the  wilds  of  error  and  ignorance,  and  to  leave  her  a  wider 
territory." — OuUi/ne  of  Laws  of  Thought,  p.  364. 

§  Deightons,  Cambridge,  1848. 
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necessary  to  the  understanding  of  a  subject  abstruse  in  itself,  and  in- 
volving much  of  abstract  thought  and  argument.  The  prescriptions 
alluded  to  are  contained  in  the  preface  to  his  sermonai,  and  will  be 
recognized  by  our  readers  as  having  been  in  part  adopted  in  a  former 
paper.  In  iajct,  they  set  forth  the  essential  conditions  of  all  study 
whatsoever,  and  are  worthy  of  constant  perusal,  apart  from  the  imme- 
diate connection  in  wkich  they  stand. 

We  have  now  given  an  imperfect  outline  of  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy ;  we  have  also  held  out  some  induce- 
ments to  the  thoughtful  to  undertake  such  study.  We  dose  a  hasty 
review  of  the  subject  with  some  apology  for  having  thus  entered  upon 
a  theme,  not  new  to  us  indeed,  but  which  we  should  have  wished  to 
digest  anew  (had  time  permitted),  with  especial  regard  to  our  present 
design.  If  the  plan  which  we  entertain  of  eventually  reprinting  this 
series  of  papers  should  be  carried  out,  we  promise,  in  this  article,  as  well 
as  in  the  rest,  to  exercise  a  careful  discrimination  of  matter,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  something  of  the  harmony  and  completeness  involved 
in  our  original  design,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  that  accuracy  and 
certainty  of  expression  which  should  characterize  an  educational  treatise. 

The  letter  of  M.  R  C,  which  we  hope  to  find  time  to  notice  else- 
where, gives  a  cue,  which  we  welcome,  not  for  polemical  discussion,  but 
for  the  furnishing  of  such  friendly  hints  towards  a  satisfactory  com- 
pletion and  reissue  of  our  design,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  many  amongst 
your  readers  to  ofier.  J.  S.  G. 


AspjBiNG  Teachers. —  The  desire  to  read  for  orders,  with  the 
reservatioD  already  made,  should  be  discouraged  in  the  teacher  ;  that  he  should  learn 
to  regard  his  own  as  a  sufficiently  honourable  calling.  So  far  from  the  "  admission 
of  many  schoolmasters  to  orders  "  being  a  sufficient  answer  to  our  lament,  it  is  a 
cause  of  lament,  and  an  evidence  of  its  justice.  Let  a  man  distinguish  himself  as  a 
teacher  ;  let  him  exhibit  qualifications  which  a  clergyman  does  not  commonly  possess, 
and  which  would  be  useless  to  him,  did  he  possess  them  ;  let  him  show  himself 
eminently  useful  in  the  schoolroom,  and  a  grateful  society  will  transfer  him  to  the 
pulpit ;  let  him  demonstrate  himself  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  and  he 
may  aspire  to  be  translated  to  a  wrong  one.  Either  good  teachers  are  wanted 
or  they  are  not.  If  we  take  the  first  supposition,  it  is  folly  to  withdraw  proved  ability 
from  the  profession ;  if  the  latter,  we  need  offer  no  inducements  to  emulation.  If,  as 
we  believe,  the  qualiti^  constituting  a  first-rate  teacher  are  rarely  combined  with 
those  that  form  the  useful  minister  of  the  Gospel,  then  we  do  not,  by  this  species  of 
promotion,  reward  good  teachers,  but  hard  readers,  who  may  have  given  to  self- 
culture  some  portion  of  the  time  and  energy  they  should  have  hivisbed  unreservedly 
upon  their  schools.  The  affair  bears  absurdity  upon  its  forefront.  Do  we  tempt  the 
ambition  of  a  Sandhurst  cadet  by  promising  to  reward  his  military  ability  with  the 
command  of  a  frigate  ;  excite  the  sluggish  emulation  of  a  civil  officer  with  the 
prospect  of  a  colonel's  commission  ;  or  set  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  toils  over  C!oke 
upon  Ly ttleton  and  Tidd's  Practice  the  harvest  of  a  bishopric  ?  Yet  the  qualities 
which  constitute  excellence  in  any  of  these  professions  are  not  more  dissimilar  than 
those  which  sustain  and  dignify  the  clericaJ  and  scholastic  character.  A  first-rate 
teacher  would  often  be  ignored  as  a  social  utility  by  the  assumption  of  the  clerical 
office.  And  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  system  ?  Just  that  which  Mr.  liongue- 
ville  Jones  supposes.  Set  before  a  young  man,  fresh' from  the  training-college,  the 
idea  that  the  great  aim  of  his  life  is  to  convert  his  CM.  into  B.A.,  and  we  may 
expect  to  find  him  more  careful  of  a  neckcloth  of  clerical  white  than  of  foul  copy- 
books  in  his  first  class,  and  more  disposed  to  exhibit  his  personal  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  Testament  than  to  teach  Tom  Styles  to  read  the  vulgar  version. — Th^Schaol 
and  Oie  Teacher, 
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The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Notes  of  Lessons.  By  John  Jones,  Certifi- 
cated Teacher,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Countess  of  Harewood's 
School.     Pp.  136.     London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

This  little  work  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  school  literature.  "We 
have  had  an  abundance  of  works  on  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  schools, 
but  the  manner  of  teaching  them  has  been  comparatively  neglected  by 
writers  on  elementary  instruction.  Perhaps  the  founders  of  our  great 
schools  of  the  art  of  teaching  considered  the  teachers  whom  they  turned 
out  from  their  training  schools  to  be  the  best  exponents  of  their  methods. 
Certain  it  is  that  good  serviceable  manuals  of  method,  beyond  a  mere 
detail  of  school  drill,  are  very  much  wanted.  We  therefore  see  with 
pleasure  a  trained  and  experienced  teacher  like  Mr.  Jones,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  his  less  fortunate  brethren,  who  have  been  compelled  to 
practise  their  art  without  having  previously  learned  it.  The  book  comes 
to  us  with  high  recommendations.  A  thousand  copies  of  the  first 
edition  were  sold  in  a  few  months,  and  it  has  come  to  a  second  edition. 
It  is  also  highly  praised  by  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Watkins,  two  educational  periodicals,  and  Mr.  Boardman,  President  of 
the  Associated  Body  of  Church  Schoolmasters.  We  therefore  sat  down 
to  read  it  with  a  strong  prepossession  in  its  favour,  and  almost  prepared 
to  find  ourselves  added  to  the  list  of  admirers,  whose  praises  grace  the 
first  leaf,  in  the  next  edition  which  may  appear.  But  to  use  the  words 
of  one  of  the  inspectors  of  schools,  "  we  are  critical,  or  we  are  nothing." 
Unless  we  state,  without  fear  or  favour,  our  imvarnished  opinion  of  the 
works  submitted  to  us  for  notice,  we  are  betraying  the  cause  of  educa- 
tional progress  which  it  is  our  duty  to  promote.  We  therefore  feel  our- 
selves compelled  to  mar,  with  some  discordant  notes,  the  hai'mony  of 
those  laudatory  paragraphs. 

We  will,  however,  begin  with  stating  what  we  like  in  the  book.  We 
have  been  much  pleased  with  the  chapters  on  Preparation  of  Notes  of 
Lesson,  Questioning  and  Illustration.  The  author  has  made  good  use 
of  the  writings  of  our  standard  educational  authors,  exercised  a  sound 
judgment  on  the  subject  he  was  treating,  and  expressed  his  matter  in 
good  and  simple  English.  We  consider  these  chapters  calculated  to  be 
extremely  useful  to  the  class  of  teachers  to  whom  our  author  addresses 
himself  namely  those  who  have  not  possessed  tlie  advantage  of  training. 
Indeed  all  parts  of  the  book  which  consist  in  theory  and  precept  are 
excellent.  But  we  cannot  award  equal  praise  to  the  practical  part.  We 
find  it  not  unfrequently  in  complete  contradiction  with  the  former,  so 
that  if  the  work  were  divided  into  two,  the  one  treating  of  the  "Theory" 
and  the  other  of  the  "  Practice,"  we  should  never  guess  that  they  came 
from  the  same  hand.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  to  illustrate  our 
position.  At  p.  42,  the  author  cites  with  approval  the  dictum  of 
Mr.  Koss,  in  his  "  Teacher's  Manual  of  Method,"  "  Teach  your  pupils  as 
little  as  possible,"  which  he  explains  to  mean,  that  the  teacher  should  not 
do  for  them  what,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  painstaking,  they  might, 
and  OTight  to,  do  for  themselves.  "  It  is  not  so  much,"  he  adds,  "  what 
the  teacher  does  /or  the  scholar,  as  what  he  leads  him  to  do  for  himself, 
that  is  of  real  value  to  him.     Any  plan  of  teaching  is  bad,  in  proportion 
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as  it  condemns  tLe  pupils  to  be  merely  passive  recipients  ;  and  good,  in 
proportion  as  it  calls  into  healthful  exercise  their  self-energies  and  self- 
endeavours  after  improvement."  In  order  to  carry  out  this  principle,  the 
notes  of  a  lesson  should  contain  very  little  positive  teaching,  and  should 
consist  mainly  of  a  sketch  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  lesson — so  that 
the  pupils  should  be  led  to  discover  as  much  as  possible  of  its  subject-matter 
for  themselves, — and  the  most  important  of  the  questions  to  be  asked, 
leaving  the  filling-up  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  They  should  be 
strictly  notes  to  assist  the  teacher's  memory  as  to  the  plan  which  he  had 
determined  upon  for  his  lesson,  not  as  to  the  matter  to  be  taught.  The 
best  example  of  this  method  is  given  in  the  "  Notes  and  Sketches  of 
Lessons,"  published  by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society.  We  will  cite  as 
an  example  part  of  the  note  of  a  lesson  on  Leather. 

"  Introductory  Renfnarks. — Importance  of  leather  as  an  article  of  daily 
use. — Skins  of  animals  used  for  clothing  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe. — (Require  pupils  to  give  examples.) 

"  Flexibility  and  elasticity  of  skin  when  taken  from  the  animal. — (Draw 
from  the  pupils  the  meaning  of  the  words  Jlextbility  and  elasticity^  &c.") 
The  reader  will  perceive  that  in  this  extract  the  principal  object  is  to 
remind  the  teacher  how  he  is  to  teach,  and  not  wliat  he  is  to  teach. 
This  principle  is,  however,  still  more  prominently  exhibited  in  the 
"  Sketches,**  the  form  which  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Home  and 
Colonial  system,  and  that  which  they,  with  great  justice,  prefer  to  the 
"  Note.**  These  sketches  are  precisely  what  a  master  of  method  would 
make  for  the  guidance  of  a  student.  Mr.  Jones'  notes  are  framed  on  a 
different  principle.  They  are  epitomes  of  the  subject  of  the  lesson,  and 
only  bear  upon  the  method  of  imparting  it  in  being  drawn  up  in  a 
certain  order,  which  the  teacher  intends  to  follow.  They  are  also, 
mostly,  far  too  long  for  one  lesson,  and  would  require  to  be  broken  into 
two  or  three  lessons.  Mr.  Jones  correctly  states  at  p.  39,  that  the  subject 
under  consideration  must  be  presented  to  the  children  in  the  form  of  a 
"  short  lecture,**  but  he  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  that  principle  in  the 
composition  of  his  notes.  It  is  a  proof  how  little  it  has  been  present  to 
his  mind  that  a  prize  note  on  the  life  of  St.  Paul  is  the  longest  and  most 
overcharged  with  facts  of  all,  and  we  are  less  surprised  than  Mr.  Jones 
appears  to  be,  that  it  was  rejected  for  that  reason.  Another  of 
Mr.  Jones*  precepts  is  "  Let  your  explanations  be  clear  and  simple,  and 
suited  to  the  knowledge  which  the  children  possess."  Let  us  see  how 
it  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  notes.  We  open  the  book  and  find  a  lesson 
on  salt.  On  its  "  uses  "  we  find  the  following  explanation  :  "  In  small 
quantities  it  accelerates  putrid  fermentation,  and  thus  aids  digestion  ;  in 
large  quantities  it  has  a  contrary  effect,  and  lends  to  preserve  organic 
substances  from  corruption.  It  is  indispensable  as  a  condiment  of  food," 
&c.  Now  we  do  not  say  that  this  would  be  unintelligible  to  an 
advanced  class,  but  we  are  sure  that  if  a  teacher  addressed  them  in  this 
language,  and  in  the  tone  which  it  it  is  likely  to  induce  in  the  person 
using  it,  he  will  not  long  be  able  to  keep  them  attentive  and  active.  In 
a  lesson  on  the  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  required  of  them  who 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper?"  we  find  "former  sins"  explained,  "sins 
committed  previously,  all  sins."  Now  every  child  will  know  what 
"  former  "  means,  but  few  will  understand  the  meaning  of  "  committed 
previously."      At  all  events  the  autjbor  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
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explaining  what  needs  no  explanation,  and  doing  so  by  words  which  do 
need  it.  But  according  to  his  system,  the  subject  must  be  dissected 
and  broken  into  as  many  diyisions  as  possible,  and  each  of  these  must 
have  a  corresponding  subdivision,  to  explain  or  illustrate  it ;  so  that,  if 
any  division  should  chance  to  be  perfectly  intelligible,  its  subdivision 
must  necessarily  obscure  it. 

This  is  the  bane  of  all  cast-iron  methods.  A  certain  framework  is 
constructed,  into  which  all  subjects  are  required  to  fit,  and  as  long  as 
every  pigeon-hole  is  properly  filled  with  something,  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  the  object  of  the  constructor  is  answered.  Symmetry  and 
completeness  on  paper  become  his  prbicipal  aim,  and  the  object  for 
which  the  notes  are  designed,  the  lesson  itself  j  is  lost  sight  of.  We  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Jones  would  not  have  lost  the  prize  if  he  had  written  liis 
lesson  on  St.  Paul  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of  lesson,  like  those  published 
by  the  Home  and  Colonial  Society,  because  it  would  have  admonished 
him  of  the  faults  of  prolixity  and  over-elaborateness  which  occasioned 
hia  failure.  Our  first  objection  to  the  form  of  notes  adopted  by 
Mr.  Jones,  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  lead  the  composer  of  them  astray 
from  the  object  he  ought  to  have  in  view ;  we  are  also  of  opinion  that  it 
produces  an  equally  misleading  effect  on  him  when  he  is  delivering  the 
lesson.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  any  notes  intended  to  assist  a 
person  in  oral  delivery  should  be  written,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
language  in  which  people  speak,  so  that  portions  of  them  can  be  inter- 
woven, without  alteration,  with  the  discourse.  If  they  be  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  "  between  perpendicular  lines,  and  expressed  in  a 
concise  and  elliptical  style,  they  cannot  be  consulted  in  the  coui'se  of  the 
delivery  of  the  lesson,  without,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  checking  the 
flow  of  its  language,  because  the  lecturer  or  teacher  must  transform  them 
into  the  style  of  oral  language  before  he  can  make  use  of  them. 

There  are  only  two  lessons  on  Geography,  one  of  which  is  placed  in 
the  Introduction,  and  the  other  at  p.  IIG.  Probably  the  reason  why 
this  class  is  so  imperfectly  represented  is,  that  that  subject  admits  of 
such  complete  classification,  that  it  is  possible  to  frame  a  form  of  lesson 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  country.  This  is  what  Mr.  Jones  has 
done.  "  The  first  particulars,"  says  he,  "  to  be  noticed  would  be  its 
position,  boundai'ies,  area,  &c. ;  then  the  climate,  soil,  and  productions ; 
the  mountains,  with  all  particulars  respecting  them  would  come  next,  as 
being  the  principal  and  grandest  physical  feature  of  the  country  ;  the 
next  step  would  be  the  rivers  which  rise  in  the  mountains, — their 
direction,  length,  tributaries,  the  lakes  which  may  be  formed  by  them, 
basins,  cataracts,  and  confluence  with  the  sea  ;  then  the  towns  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  with  any  remarkable  historical  events  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  j  and  lastly,  the  ])eople  which  inhabit 
the  towns,  population,  manners  and  customs,  agriculture,  manufactures, 
exports  and  imports,  language,  religion,  education  and  government, 
literature  and  celebrated  men,  &c.  &c."  He  then  proceeds  to  tabularise 
these  topics,  so  as  to  form  a  general  form  of  lesson  on  any  country. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  defect  of  extreme  length  and  complexity 
common  to  all  Mr.  Jones's  lessons,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  order 
in  which  the  heads  of  the  lesson  are  placed — namely.  Etymology,  Posi- 
tion, Extent,  Boundaries,  &c..  Climate,  Soil,  and  Productions,  Divisions, 
Mountains,  and  so  forth.     In  our  opinion,  "  Divisions "  ought  to  go 
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after  "  Position,  Extent,"  and  "  Mountains  "  should  precede  "  Climate," 
because  they  are  one  of  its  principal  determining  causes  ;  and  the  pupils 
should  be  led  by  the  questions  of  the  teacher  to  deduce  from  all  the 
physical  features,  and  the  position  of  the  country,  what  7mi8t  be  its 
climate,  and  thence  what  must  be  its  productions.  But  we  have  a 
further  objection  to  this  method  of  teaching  geography. 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  teachers  have  not  formed  a  clear  idea 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  classification.  Its  chief 
utility  is  as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  It  brings  together  objects  of  the 
same  nature,  and  separates  them  from  those  of  different  nature,  thus 
arranging  them  under  a  few  heads,  which  are  easily  carried  in  the 
memory.  But  this  advantage  is  attended  with  some  inherent  disadvan- 
tages. In  the  first  place,  classification  is  the  direct  opposite  of  nature. 
Mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  are  never  found  classified,  but  are  blended  together 
in  endless  variety ;  secondly,  it  destroys  the  perception  of  the  mutual  action 
and  reaction  of  the  parts  in  which  nature  may  be  divided.  It  has  often 
been  our  fate  (and,  we  fear,  will  be  so  for  many  years  to  come)  to  hear 
lessons  on  geography  delivered,  in  which — first,  all  the  capes,  promon- 
tories, and  headlands  :  then  all  the  bays  and  gulfs  :  then  all  the  moun- 
tains, running  the  heights  of  the  principal  peaks  :  then  the  rivers,  in 
the  order  of  their  lengths  ;  and  so  on,  are  rapidly  enumerated,  like  the 
articles  in  an  inventory,  and  afterwards  repeated  by  the  children  under 
examination,  in  the  same  order  and  with  equal  rapidity,  by  the  mere 
exercise  of  verbal  memory,  but  without  the  slightest  exertion  of  the 
intellectual,  or  even  the  perceptive,  faculties.  Such  lessons  are  very 
nearly  useless,  and  forgotten  almost  as  quickly  as  they  are  learnt.  We 
do  not,  however,  contend  that  classification  should  never  be  employed. 
It  is  a  very  good  exercise  of  memory  to  make  the  pupil  name,  in  a  certain 
order,  all  the  capes,  mountains,  rivers,  sea-ports,  &c.,  of  a  certain  country. 
But  this  is  not  the  order  in  which  those  things  should  be  taught.  They 
should  be  presented  to  the  learner  as  they  are  in  nature,  and  their 
mutual  relations  should  be  the  guide  of  the  teacher  in  grouping  them 
together  in  his  lesson.  For  example,  the  mountain-ranges,  with  their 
river-systems,  the  basins  drained  by  them,  the  towns  on  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  the  ports  at  their  mouths,  &c.,  form  a  natural  and  logical 
division  of  the  subject.  In  some  portions  of  the  globe  the  tablelands 
and  lowlands  would  determine  the  groups  into  which  the  lesson  should 
be  divided.  In  others,  the  deserts  and  fertile  tracts  would  be  the 
principal  landmarks.  The  choice  of  the  leading  principle  on  which  a 
lesson  on  geography  should  be  divided,  must  vary  with  the  subject,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher  ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  exercises  it  will  form  a  conclusive  test  of  his  ability  and  skill.  In 
examining,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  out,  in  as  great  relief  as 
possible,  the  natural  connection  of  the  parts  of  his  subjects,  and  lead 
the  children  to  discover,  by  reasoning,  the  conclusions  as  to  climate, 
productions,  employment,  &c.,  which  may  be  drawn  from  that  connection. 
But  he  may  also  occasionally  exercise  the  memories  of  his  pupils  as  to 
mere  facts,  by  requiring  them  to  name  all  the  mountains,  rivers,  towns, 
&c.,  in  a  country.  These  are  the  only  general  rules  which  can  be  framed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  geographical  lesson.  To  construct  a  formula 
applicable  to  all  lessons,  as  Mr.  Jones  has  done,  argues  a  shallowness 
which  we  are  surprised  to  find  in  a  certificated  teacher. 
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We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  remark  at  some  length  on  the 
errors  of  principle  into  which  Mr.  Jones  has  fallen,  because  they  are 
calculated  to  give  a  false  direction  to  the  exertions  of  those  teachers 
who  have  not  been  well  grounded  in  method.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  blemishes  of  detail,  which  we  cannot  pass  over. 

At  p.  3,  the  word  *  arbitrary '  is  used  instead  of  *  obligatory.' 

At  p.  15,  we  find,  as  an  instance  oi  feigned  repentance,  the  case  of 
"  Judas,  who  repented  and  hung  himself."  We  should  have  thought 
the  latter  circumstance  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  senti- 
ments, such  as  they  were  ;  and  it  is  uncertain,  as  Mr.  Jones  expresses 
himself,  whether  he  means  that  Judas  did  or  did  not  repent.  But  we 
fancy  that  the  idea  which  Mr.  Jones  intended  to  express  is,  that  the 
erring  apostle  felt  only  one  part  of  repentance — "  sorrow  for  sin,"  but 
not  the  determination  to  lead  a  new  life, — the  feith  in  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  prayerful  confession  of  his  guilt,  which  might  have  saved  him 
from  the  divine  wrath.  This  is  a  serious  blemish  in  a  lesson  on  such  an 
important  point  of  practical  religion. 

At  p.  75  we  find  it  stated  that  "  Saul,  in  the  original,  signifies  death, 
hell,  and  is  probably  indicative  of  his  character  previous  to  his  conversion." 
For  our  part  we  can  see  no  probability  of  the  kind,  but  a  considerable 
degree  of  absurdity  in  the  supposition.  • 

Iiastly,  we  must  take  exception  to  the  selection  of  the  notes  of  lesson 
given  as  models.  There  are  too  many  of  a  purely  liturgical  character, 
and  we  do  not  see  the  utility  of  the  lesson  on  the  punishments  of  the 
Jews,  unless  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  class  composed  of  juvenile 
executioners. 


Agamemnon  of  ^schylus.     Translated  by  W.  Blew,  M.A.     Pp.  266. 

London  :  Longmans. 

The  value  of  translations,  whether  as  an  aid  to  scholarship,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  imparting  to  the  non-classical  reader  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  ancient  literature,  is  undoubted.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
translations  of  a  high  order,  which  aim  at  a  transfer  of  the  spirit  as 
well  as  of  the  body  of  the  original,  so  that  it  shall  sound  to  the  modem 
ear  with  all  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  a  new  composition.  In  this 
class  we  imhesitatingly  place  Mr.  Blew's  version  of  "  King  Agamemnon," 
which  combines  the  merit  of  faithfulness — a  free  and  unservile  faithful- 
ness— with  much  of  the  novelty  of  a  modem  poem. 

Mr.  Blew  discusses,  in  rather  a  lengthy  preface,  some  of  the  moot 
points  of  the  art  of  translation.  We  will  not  follow  him  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  merely  state  the  two  most  important  conclusions  at  which 
he  arrives,  and  which  he  illustrates  in  his  own  work  :  the  first  regards 
the  rendering  of  the  dialogue,  for  which  he  adopts  the  ten-syllabled 
rhymed  couplet,  in  preference  to  blank  verse  ;  the  second  regards  the 
choruses,  which  he  pieserves  in  their  original  form  as  to  the  exact 
correspondence  and  equipoise  of  strophe  and  antistrophe.  We  confess 
ourselves,  as  yet,  unconvinced  by  his  arguments  on  either  of  these  two 
points  ;  but  these  are  questions  of  taste,  which  we  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  individual  readers. 

The  translation  occupies  about  a  hundred  pages,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  consists  of  notes  and  illustrations,  the  latter  chiefly  from 
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modern  poetry.     Mr.  Blew  follows  Paley's  edition  of  -^schylus  as  his 
text-book. 

We  subjoin,  as  a  specimen,  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Clytemnestra  : 
w.  855—876,  895—903. 

"  Men,  townsmen,  Argos'  present  elderhood, 
I  blush  not,  this  mine  husband-loving  mood, 
To  vouch  before  you  ;  for  a  slavish  fear. 
And  dread  from  man,  in  time  away  doth  wear ; 
Taught  not  by  others,  of  myself  I  tell 
How  that  my  life  was  scantly  bearable. 
So  long  as  this  man  under  Ilion  lay  ; 
For  that  a  woman,  with  her  lord  away. 
Should  sit  at  home,  all  lone  and  desolate. 
Backed  by  contrarient  rumours  of  his  fate. 
Were  a  great  woe — beyond  endurance  great : 
First  one,  then  another,  came  with  news  for  home. 
All  with  ill  news,  and  each  with  heavier  doom ; 
For  if  my  lord  as  fast  his  wounds  had  met 
As  homeward-bound  the  stream  of  tidings  set, 
He  drilled  had  been  more  throughly  than  a  net ; 
But  had  he  died  as  rife  the  rumours  came, 
A  second  Geryon,  with  a  threefold  ftume. 
His  boast  had  been,  in  upper  air,  that  he — 
I  speak  not  of  his  nether  panopoly — 
Had  many  a  triple  vest  of  earth  put  on. 
Shapes  manifold,  once  dying  in  each  one. 
And  for  these  rumours,  varying  thus  and  sad, 
Oft,  from  above,  this  neck  suspension  had  ; 
But  oft  would  others — kindly  cruel — loose 
From  mine  unwilling  neck  the  straightened  noose." 

"  And  now  her  burden  borne,  her  suffering  past, 
Here  my  soul's  homage  of  my  lord  thou  hast  : 
Faithful — as  dog  when  folds  are  lone  and  dark  ; 
Staunch — as  the  mainstay  of  the  gallant  bark  ; 
Sure — as  the  shaft  that  lifts  the  roof-tree's  heights  ; 
Dear — as  the  boy  his  father's  one  delight ; 
Bright — as  to  shipmen  shines  the  unlooked-for  shore  ; 
Fair  day-spnng — fairest  when  the  storm  is  o'er ; 
Fount  of  refreshing,  whose  sweet  waters  bless 
The  parch'd  wayfarer  in  the  wilderness 
Is  he. — To  'scape  constraint's  hard  stress  is  sweet, 
And  thus  with  fond  address  my  lord  I  greet." 


The  Alcestis  of  Euripides.     Pp.  62,     Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker. 

Another  number  of  the  admirable  series  of  the  Oxford  Pocket  Classics, 
texts,  with  short  notes.  Having  had  occasion  already  to  speak  in  terms 
of  high  commendation  of  this  series,  both  as  regards  substance  and 
execution,  we  need  now  say  no  more  than  that  the  present  Number 
confirms  us  in  our  opinion. 
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A  Construing  Book.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Thring,  M.A.  Pp.  103,  Cam- 
bridge :  Macmillan. 

The  compiler  of  this  work  very  properly  asserts,  that  languages  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  taught  by  an  explanation  of  principles,  rather  than 
by  bare  rules.  We  quite  agree  with  him  :  the  rule  appeals  to  mere 
obedience  :  the  principle  appeals  to  the  understanding :  when  once  the 
principle  is  mastered,  the  application  is  comparatively  easy.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  one  thing  to  teach  a  boy  by  rule  that  cfo,  prasbeo,  and  other 
verbs  of  giving,  govern  a  dative  :  it  is  another  thing  to  explain  why 
that  particular  inflection  is  used,  as  in  p.  23  of  this  work — "  The  dative 
case  denotes  broadly,  nearness  to,  at;  as,  *Frigus  prsebes  tauris:'  the 
gift  stopping  at  the  receiver." 

The  "  Construing  Book  "  is  compiled  with  a  view  to  this  system  of 
teaching.  The  sentence  is  gradually  built  up  under  the  eye  of  the 
pupil,  the  various  stages  being  duly  explained  as  they  occur.  The 
sentences  selected  for  this  purpose,  are  culled  from  the  Latin  poets, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  We  question  whether  the  passages  are 
sufficiently  graduated :  they  appear  to  be  too  advanced  for  the  junior 
classes. 

Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics.  By  S.  Parkinson,  B.D.,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  288.  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan,  1855. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  object  in  adding  another  to  the  gradually  increasing 
stream  which  has  flowed  from  the  days  when  "  Wood's  Mechanics  "  first 
emerged  from  the  ever-labouring  brain  of  that  doughty  old  Johnian,  is 
that  of  presenting  a  suitable  volume  for  junior  classes  in  the  universities, 
and  the  higher  classes  in  schools.  This  has  been  effected  \ery  fairly, 
and  the  book,  as  far  as  it  goes,  usefully  and  lucidly  performs  its  task. 
But  there  is  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  it,  and  the  chapter  on  dynamics  is 
a  failure — as  all  attempts  to  explain  curvilinear  motion  must  be  which 
discard  the  use  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  geometrical  expositions 
are  anything  but  "  tolerably  simple ;"  they  are  to  our  apprehension  all 
but  unintelligible.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  that  which  treats  of 
statics.  The  mechanical  powers  are  remarkably  well  described,  and  the 
problems  excellent. 

History  of  Ancient  Greece.     Pp.  350.     Chambers  :  London  and 

Edinburgh. 
Precisely  that  for  which  the  author  of  this  Condensation  of  Greek 
History  takes  credit  for  in  his  preface,  is  in  our  opinion  the  fault  of  his 
work.  It  is  nothing  but  a  narrative  of  facts.  He  condemns,  not  very 
civilly,  in  Bishop  Thirlwall,  that  merit  which  he  has  certainly  most 
fjEuithfully  avoided,  namely,  that  it  is  "  more  a  dissertation  on  the  history 
than  the  history  itself."  This  is  just  what  new  books  on  history  ought 
to  be.  The  facts  already  given  usque  ad  nausea/m  in  all  kinds  of  histories 
should  be  made  the  text  of  lively  instruction,  and  philosophical  historical 
essays.  Mr.  Grote's  book  is  held  to  be  superior  to  the  Bishop's — "  more 
full  and  satisfactory  as  to  the  delineation  of  facts  and  characters." 
"  The  leading  features  of  the  history "  of  Greece  have  indeed  been 
brought  out,  and  very  correctly,  and  in  their  right  order  and  proportions, 
hU  nothing  else  has  ;  and  we  cannot  praise  books  of  history  -wtifc^XL  va. 
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this  very  dry  and  unpalatable  manner.     They  should  suggest  thoughts 
and  not  rest  satisfied  with  narrating  facts. 


Palaestra  stili  Latini,  or  Materials  for  Translation  into  Latin  prose.     By 

Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield.     Pp.  412. 

London  :  Longmans,  1855. 

This  book  consists  of  extracts  taken  from  all  kinds  of  works  ;  the 
compiler  says  from  "  the  best  prose  authors,  ample  in  number,  various  in 
style,  instructive  in  matter,  and  gradually  advancing  in  difficulty."  In 
the  first  place,  they  are  only  from  some  of  the  best  writers,  and  certainly  a 
coUectiouiwhich,  omitting  Warburton,De  Foe,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Latimer, 
William  Cobbett,  and  Junius,  culls  from  Mayo,  Abeken,  Bolton,  "  Bozzy," 
and  a  lot  of  anonymous  miscellaneous  MS.,  has  very  little  pretension  to 
the  credit  of  completeness.  There  are,  however,  out  of  the  676  extracts 
in  the  book,  some  very  good  ones  for  the  purpose.  The  author  would 
have  better  answered  his  end  of  gradually  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
those  passages  for  translation,  had  he  commenced  chiefly  with  those 
which  were  themselves  translations  from  Latin  authors ;  these  are 
generally  the  easiest,  and  they  possess  the  advantage  of  a  key  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  translation  when  done. 

The  matter  is  not  always  instructive,  and  sometimes  very  objectionable. 
Addison's  nonsense,  for  example,  that  a  charge  of  telling  a  lie,  even  in 
jest,  can  only  be  expiated  by  blood,  ought  not  to  have  obtained  a  place 
in  any  collection  which  purpoi*ts  to  go  into  the  hands  of  young  people. 
Very  many,  however,  of  the  extracts  convey  aseful  knowledge  and  sound 
moi^Js,  and  are  unexceptionable. 


Walford's  Classical  Cards.  Nos.  I.  and  II.  London  :  Longmans., 
These  cards  present  to  the  eye  at  a  single  glance  the  elements  of 
Latin  and  Greek  accidence  ;  the  inflections  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and 
verbs ;  in  short,  all  that  is  requii*ed  for  the  ordinary  formation  of  cases, 
tenses,  &c.  For  the  purpose  of  reference,  they  will  be  found  very 
valuable,  so  much  time  being  usually  lost  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
grammar  before  the  particular  subject  required  is  discovered. 


The  Life  of  Alderman  Kelly.     By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Fell.      Groombridge  : 

London. 
This  is  a  narrative  of  the  private  and  official  life  of  a  very  good  man, 
who,  like  many  others,  have  risen  from  a  humble  position  to  the  lord 
mayoralty  of  London.     He  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  and  industrious 
man. 


Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  Dion.  Lardner,  D.C.L.  Pp.  408. 
This  volume  embraces  the  interesting  subjects  of  hydrostatics,  pneu- 
matics, and  heat,  and  most  ably  and  popularly  are  they  treated.  We 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  scientific  subjects  so  successfully  presented 
to  ordinary  intelligence,  and  so  thoroughly  divested  of  all  technical 
hindrances  to  its  comprehension.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  and 
well  and  carefully  illustrated  by  woodcuts. 
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Horace  ;  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica, — Latin  Texts,  with  Notes.  (Oxford  and  LoDdon  : 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)  Another  most  accurate  and  well-noted  Edition  of  this  &yourite 
poet.  The  Notes  to  this  are  the  best  that  we  have  yet  seen.  The  parallel  passages, 
alias  plagiarisms^  of  Pope  and  Dryden^  forming  the  Ars  Poetica,  are  not  forgotten  ; 
and  apart  from  the  critical  matter,  they  contain  illustrations  and  comments  which 
add  vastly  to  the  interest  of  the  text.  We  wish  that  the  very  spirited  publishers 
would  direct  the  printer  to  bestow  a  separate  paragraph  to  each  note  ;  they  really 
deserve  such  distinction, — and  the  reader  probably  will  agree,  that  he  deserves  this 
facility  likewise. 

Euripides,  Oreek  Texts,  with  Notes.  (London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  Parker,  1855.) 
This  is  also  an  accurate  edition,  and  the  Notes  are  learned,  and  well  adapted  to  aid 
the  reader  without  exempting  him  from  the  necessity  of  research  and  study. 

The  British  Workman. — T?ie  Band  of  Hope  Review  and  Almanack. — The  Strnday^ 
School  Union  Class-Boohs.  -These  are  all  good,  the  latter  especially  so.  Kound 
the  Almanack  are  arranged  some  very  useful  hints. 

First  Lessons  vn  Rationod  Arithmetic.  By  W.  Hardcastle.  Teacher's  copy,  pp.  125  ; 
Pupirs,  pp.  73.  (London  :  Belfe,  1852.)  This  is  a  useful  little  book,  as  feir  as  it  goes  ; 
and  to  some  teachers,  who  have  not  the  faculty  of  framing  questions  out  of  their  own 
heads,  must  be  invaluable.  We  would  recommend  the  author  to  bring  out  another 
edition,  and  to  go  beyond  the  four  rules  of  addition,  subti'action,  multiplication,  and 
division. 

Ettlmg*s  Drawing-room  Atlas  of  Europe.    Pp.  16.     (London:  Longmans,  1855.) 

School  Atlas  of  Physical  Geography.  Pp.  136.  London  :  National  Society's  Bepo- 
sitory,  1855. 

Mr.  Ettling  'has  compiled,  in  this  Drawing-room  Atlas,  a  remarkably  useful  and 
prettily-got-up  volume.  The  maps  are  well  printed  and  prettily  coloured,  and  that 
of  the  British  Isles  contains  the  population  as  taken  from  the  census  of  1851,  and  also 
gives  that  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  separately. 

The  National  Society  have  done  well  in  binding  together  their  School  Atlas  of 
Physical  Geography,  at  the  commencement  of  which  is  a  most  useful  description  of 
each  map. 

Parker*s  Church  Calendar  athd  General  Almanack  for  1856.  (London  and  Oxford : 
J.  H.  Parker.)  This  is  good  in  its  way,  and  what  it  contains  is  accurate  ;  but  omis- 
sions have  been  made  which  had  better  not  have  occurred  ;  for  instance,  the  list  of 
Training  Institutions  is  imperfect,  for  if  any  are  mentioned,  why  leave  out  the 
Carnarvon,  Culham,  Home  and  Colonial,  and  Stapleton,  and  insert  Kneller  Hall, 
which  was  just  about  to  close  when  the  Calendar  went  to  press.  Much  useful  matter 
is  also  not  given  which  might  have  been  more  appropriately  inserted  than  the  list  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  probable  eve  of  a  dissolution,  or  the  account  of  th; - 
Funded  Debt. 

Statistic  View  of  the  Population,  Religions,  and  Languages  of  Europe,  Transcaucasia, 
and  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  1855.  By  Ed.  Bavenstein.  Pp.  16.  (London  :  Stanford.) 
These  maps  are  nicely  coloured,  and  the  printing  well  executed.  The  first  is  called 
the  Population  Map  of  Europe,  in  which  the  shading  exhibits  the  various  degrees  of 
density  of  the  population  in  the  European  States,  and  all  towns  with  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  are  represented  with  black  spots.  • 

The  second  is  called  the  Nationalities  Map,  and  instead  of  the  countries  being 
designated  by  their  names,  they  are  marked  thus — English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Spaniards, 
French,  Dutch,  Flemish,  Wends,  &c.  &c.,  and  on  p.  9,  are  given  the  numbers  of  each 
nation  divided  into  two  groups. 

The  third,  called  the  Beligion  Map  of  Europe,  is  coloured  in  six  different  ways, 
which  colouring  enables  us  to  see  at  a  glance  what  religion  predominates  in  each 
country,  each  religion  having  its  own  peculiar  colour :  thus,  the  Protestants  are 
painted  red  ;  the  Heathen,  blue ;  Armenians,  striped  red  and  white  ;  Greek  Church, 
yellow ;  Boman  Catholics,  lilac  ;  and  Mahomedans,  green.  And  there  is  an  Arith- 
metical Table  of  the  numbers  of  each  religion  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

I>u  Style  etdela  Composition  Littiraire,  Par  Monsieur  Antonia  Boche.  (Paris  : 
Delalaiu.  London  :  Longmans.)  Pp.243.  1856.  This  book  is  evidently  a  work 
of  great  merit,  but  we  must  delay  our  notice  of  it  till  a  future  occasion. 
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Catechism  of  Practical  Agriculture.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.  S.  E.  Pp.  76. 
(London  and  Edinburgh:  Blackwood,  1855.)  A  very  good  work,  arranged  in 
questions  and  answers,  and  conveys  a  great  deal  of  useful  information,  both  for 
boys  going  out  into  farm-service  and  for  girls  learning  dairy  work.  There  are  nice 
woodcuts  with  all  the  usual  forming  implements,  cattle-roots,  &c.  The  chief 
objections  we  have  to  the  book  are,  first,  that  it  is  in  the  catechetical  form ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  too  terse,  and  too  entirely  in  the  afiirmative.  As  regards  the  first  objection, 
useful  space  is  lost,  and  repetition  incurred  ;  ex.  gr.  : — "  Of  what  form  is  the  plwnge- 
churn?"  "A  plunge  chum  is  an  upright  cylinder  of  wood  with  a  flat  plunger,'^ 
&c.  &c.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  what  occasion  is  there  to  ask  the  prefatory 
question  ?  It  is  answered  twice  over,  first  in  words,  and  secondly  by  a  woodcut,  and 
thirdly,  by  the  explanation  of  the  woodcut.  Is  this  not  enough  ?  This  book  is  made 
catechetical  purely  in  order  to  make  it  a>catechism,  and  a  large  amount  of  italic  is  thus 
utterly  wasted.  The  second  objection  is  a  still  more  serious  one,  but  the  book  omits 
the  mention  of  prevalent  mistakes  and  blunders  in  farming  operations,  and  which  it  is 
so  necessary  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against.  We  hope  there  will  soon  be  a  new 
edition,  for  the  book  is  meritorious  and  well  worth  revision  and  a  second  edition. 

Excelsior :  Beading  made  easy.    By  Greorge  Vasey.    Pp.  64.    (London  :  F.  Pitman, 
1855.)    This  is  a  nice  little  book,  with  much  useful  information. 

The  Chvemess.  (London  :  Darton.)  Some  of  the  more  practical  papers  in  this 
monthly  magazine  are  useful.  There  are  others  which  are  less  Unobjectionable. 
There  is  an  attack  on  Gleig*s  Series  of  School  Books,  in  which  the  erystem  of  writing 
school  books  by  H.  M.  Inspectors  under  the  Committee  of  Council  is  condemned  as 
jobbery,  and  actuiJ  "  peculation  '*  is  impliedly  imputed  to  them.  The  Editor  ought 
to  know  that  Mr.  Gleig,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
or  under  the  Committee  of  Council  at  all.  Gleig's  Series,  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  and  n<^toriously  written  by  a  variety  of  highly-esteemed  school  authors, 
are,  not  very  fairly,  depreciated  on  the  strength  of  some  errors  and  inaceuracies  of 
style,  which  have  been  discovered  in  one  only  of  these  numerous  publications.  "  The 
Governess  "  would  probaUy  think  it  not  a  little  harsh  to  condemn  that  publication 
for  its  wretched  style  and  bad  English  Grammar,  simply  because  sueh  a  passage  as 
this  can  be  quoted  verbatim,  as  we  give  it,  from  one  of  its  articles  : — 

'*  Or  take  an  example  firom  earlier  life.  Poor  little  Harry  has  been  sitting  in 
mournful  silence  for  the  last  half-hour.  He  is  eng^aged  with  that  pleasant  and  inter- 
esting subject,  the  Multiplication  Table.  It  is  his  first  essay,  and  he  has  to  learn  by 
rote  from  once  times  one  to  eight  times  eight.  He  says  he  has  said  it  over  to  himself 
a  million  times,  but  he  don't  know  it  now.  If  you  dodge  him  he  turns  pale,  and 
either  madly  shoots  wide  of  the  mark  or  is  silent.  But  suppose  the  introduction  to 
have  taken  place  under  other  auspices :  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  black  board,  and  ten 
minutes'  lively  chat  thereon,  a  dozen  or  two  *  *  *  or  0  0  0  0,  and  a  few  changes  of 
position,  will  bring  back  the  colour  to  his  cheek,  the  light  into  his  eyes^  and  hope  into 
his  heart.    He  will  find  that  he  has  got  a  memory  after  all." 

SERIALS. 

Champ's'  Educaiional  Cowrse ;  History  of  Ancient  Greece;  Tales  fw  Young  Men ; 
Windycote  HaU, 


©uestfon  anlr  ^nisfoer* 

Musical  Notation. — ^What  ia  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  names  of 
the  notes  in  music  1 — P,X,Q. 

Answer. — ^The  French  were  first  used  by  Guido,  and  were  taken  by  him 
firom  a  hymn  of  Paulus  Diaconus  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  the  Words  were — 

Ut  queant  laxis  SoI-vq  polluti 

i26-sonare  fibris  La-hW  reatum, 

Mi-TSk  gestorum  /S'o-ncte  Johannes. 

Pa-mmi  tuorum 

In  which  these  syllables  are  the  first  of  each  hemistich.  Instead  of  ut  the  Italians  have 
adopted  dOf  as  being  of  a  softer  sound,  and  the  seventh  of  the  scale  was  not  named 
until  it  received  its  appellation,  si,  from  a  French  teacher  named  Le  Maire,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Inullfg£ttce. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS,  1855. 

Abstract  qfthe  Report  of  the  Acting  Committeet  read  at  theAnnuai  Meeting, 

21th  December, 

The  Aoting  Committee  were  able  to  state  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  that  the 
first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  Association  had  been  a  period  of  st^idy  natural 
growUi^  such  as  to  give  promise  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  development  with  the  course 
of  time.  They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  report,  that  the  second  year  has  been  marked 
by  a  similar  progress,  and  that  therefore  their  anticipation  has  been  so  &r  fulfilled. 

Members.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  aceession  of  nearly  fifty  new 
members,  while  there  have  been  remarkably  few  cases  of  falling  ofil  The  Association 
now  numbers  about  250  members,  of  whom  100  reside  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,  and 
the  main  body  of  the  others  in  various  parts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  ;  but 
they  have  also  the  pleasure  to  count  among  their  associates  teachers  residing  in  the 
Channel  Islands,  and  in  the  distant  Colonies,  and  one  French  Schoolmaster  residing 
in  Paris. 

l/ocal  Associations  in  Union. — ^A  Branch  Association  has  been  established  at  Staines, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  others  will  be  formed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is 
mainly  by  the  establishment  of  such  associations  that  the  realization  of  the  onginal 
scheme  of  the  Institution  can  be  effected. 

Finances. — ^Besides  the  expenses  incurred  during  the  year,  the  Committee  has  been 
enabled  to  pay  £16  off  the  debt  of  £40  which  they  had  to  report  at  the  last  Anniyer- 
sary  Meeting.  They  have  to  mention  with  special  commendation  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  John  X^ge,  Miaster  of  the  Croydon  British  School,  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 
The  &ct  that  the  Committee  have  been  unable  to  clear  off  the  whole  of  the  debt  has 
induced  them  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  though  it  is  desirable  to  obtain,  and 
reasonable  to  expect,  pecuniary  support,  yet  the  stability  and  sucoess  of  the  Institu- 
tion should  not  be  jeopardized  by  being  made  to  depend  in  any  measure  on  such 
precarious  and  fortuitous  aid ;  they  consider  that  the  only  secure  and  satisfactory 
basis  on  which  the  Society  can  rest  is  that  of  self-support.  This  opinion  has  been. 
confirmed  by  the  views  and  feelings  which  many  of  the  members  have  expressed  »to 
them  in  reply  to  their  calls  for  the  collection  of  fimds  ;  they  accordingly  recommend, 
that  the  annual  subscription  of  membership  should  be  raised,  from  half-a-crown  to 
five  shillings  in  the  case  of  Schoolmasters,  and  from  one  shilling  to  half-a-crown  in 
the  case  of  Schoolmistresses.  The  subscription  is  due  on  the  first  d^  of  the  year, 
and  the  change  can  therefore  conveniently  take  place  forthwith,  if  the  Meeting  should 
adopt  the  recommendation.  The  Committee  are  anxious,  however,  that  a  special 
effort  should  be  made  on  this  occasion  to  liquidate  the  present  deficit  of  £24  ;  if  this 
be  done,  they  undertake  to  supply  the  members,  fi'ee  of  expense,  with  printed  copies 
of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  before  the  Association  at  the  annual  and  other 
general  meetings,  so  far  as  the  funds  at  their  disposal  shall  enable  them.  Mr.  Baker, 
the  author  of  the  "Circle  of  Knowledge,"  offers  to  make  one  of  twelve,  or  one  of 
twenty,  of  the  members,  to  contribute  a  twelfth  or  a  twentieth  of  the  debt  now  due, 
providing  the  Association  can  be  made  in  future  self-supporting  by  its  subscriptions. 

Library. — ^The  want  of  funds  has  continued  to  prevent  the  Conmiittee  from  carrying 
into  execution  the  project  of  a  permanent  exhibition  of  School  Books  and  Apparatus. 
The  difficulty  is,  to  provide  a  suitable  place  in  which  to  exhibit  them  ;  the  Committee 
are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  managers  of  some  one  of  the  London  schools 
may  be  able  to  grant  the  use  of  a  room  for  the  purpose,  as  a  temporary  arrangement. 
On  the  subject  at  School  Books,  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Schoolmasters'  Association  has 
submitted  to  the  Committee  a  resolution,  which  they  have  forwarded  to  the  other 
Associations  in  union,  but  without  receiving  any  reply  ;  it  is  to  the  effect,  "That  the 
interests  of  Education,  and  justice  to  authors  of  School  Books,  and  to  the  Bookselling 
Trade,  require  either  that  the  Government  Schedules  be  revised  (with  a  view  to  supply 
some  omissions),  and  other  books  of  known  merit  placed  on  them  ;  or  that  Book 
Grants  be  made  irrespective  of  a  prescribed  List." 

General  Meetings. — ^To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Association,  the  Conmiittee 
lately  decided  on  holding  Monthly  General  Meetings  for  the  reading  of  Papers  and 
the  giving  of  Model  Lessons.  Two  meetings  have  accordingly  been  held,  at  which 
Papers  have  been  read  by  the  President  and  by  Mr.  Shepherd  respectively.  The 
Committee  recommend  that  such  meetings  should  be  regularly  held  for  the  future  ; 
but  that,  as  a  necessary  arrangement,  the  Association  should  hold  an  Annual  Session, 
extending  from  September  to  May  inclusive,  for  both  GeneiaA.  ^aid.  dQ\i\\ci\\X^^ 
Meetings. 
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NOTICES. 


The   Christmas   Examinations 

of  School  Teachers  and  Students  have 
been  unusually  well  attended,  and  the 
papers,  of  which  we  shall  g^ve  some  speci- 
mens, &Ye  on  the  whole  excellent. 

The   Dean   op   Hereford    has 

given  a  stirring  Address  on  Education  to 
the  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institution, 
attended  by  1,000  persons. 


Teachers  holding  Union  School 
Certipicates  op  Compbtenot  and  Eppi- 
CUNOT,  having  served  three  years,  are 
now  to  be  admitted  as  Queen  Scholars  to 
training-schools. 

The     Scottish     Educational 

Jownal  has  terminated  an  able  and  use- 
ful career,  to  the  great  discredit  of  those 
who  ought  to  have  appreciated  its  value. 


EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  DECEHBEB. 

^schylus'  Tragedies.    Be-edited,  with  English  Commentary,  by  F.  A.  Paley.    8vo. 

Whittaker  &  Co. 
Aristotle  :  the  Politics.     With  English  Notes  by  R.  Congreve.     8vo.     J.  W.  Parker. 
Aristotle  :  the  Politics.     With  English  Notes  by  W.  C.  Eaton.     8vo.  '  Longmans. 
Horace  :  Odes  and  Epodes.     With  Notes  by  Young.     12mo.     Weale. 
Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory.     Translated.     8vo.     Bohn. 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon  Abridged.     Fifth  Edition,   12mo.  cloth.      J.    H. 

&  Jas.  Parker. 
Kennedy's  Palaestra  Stili  Latini.     12mo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Greek  Accidence,  on  a  Card.     8vo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Latin  Accidence,  on  a  Card.     8vo.     Longmans. 
Walford's  Latin  Prosody,  on  a  Card.     8vo.     Longmans. 
Woodford's  Table  of  Latin  Vorbs.     Simpkin  &  Co. 
Geddes'  Greek  Grammar.     12mo.     Simpkin  &  Co. 
Habersak's  Conversational  French  Phrases.     16mo.     Theobald. 
French  in  a  Fortnight.     12mo.  sewed.     Groombridge. 
Cake's  Essence  of  French  Grammar.     12mo.     Hamilton  &  Co. 
Bernstein's  German  Reader.     Third  Edition,  12mo.     Williams  &  Norgate. 
Faris's  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Arabic  Language.     12mo.     Quaritch. 
MuUer's  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War.    Second  Edition,  12mo.    Williams  &  Norgate. 
Michod's  Orthographic  Aids.     8vo.     Longmans. 
Liddell's  History  of  Rome.     2  vols.  Svo.     Murray. 
Blew's  Agamemnon  of  -^schylus.     Longmans. 
Thring's  Construing  Book.     Bell. 
Barrett's  Propositions  in  Mechanics.     Bell. 
Woodmass's  First,  Second,  and  Third  Books  of  Euclid.     Bell. 
Fischel's  German  Reading-Book.     Nutt. 
Smith's  History  of  Greece.     New  Edition.     Murray. 


Mr.  Tilleard's  iDtroductory  Article  on  the  Study  of  Music,  the 
Index  and  Title-page  of  Vol.  IX.,  several  Letters,  Questions  and 
Answers,  and  Notes  of  Books,  are  reluctantly  postponed  till  our  next 
number,  owing  to  press  of  matter  and  advertisements. 

***  ^®  again  particularly  beg  that  letters  relating  either  to  adver- 
tiseme^Us  or  business,  as  well  p  orders,  be  directed  not  to  the  Editor, 
but  to  our  Publishers,  Messrs.  Groombridge,  and  so  to  reach  them  a  full 
week  before  publication. 
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ON   MUSIC  AS  A  BRANCH   OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

By  J.    TiLLEARD,  Esq.,  F.RG.S. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

THE  state  of  the  cultiyation  of  music  in  a  nation  is  a  pretty  good 
index  to  the  degree  of  civilization  which  it  has  attained. 
Music  as  an  art  is  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  modem  times.  The 
ancients  knew  a  good  deal  about  it  as  a  science ;  but  their  actual  per- 
formance must  have  been  rude,  if  not  barbarous.  Even  their  scientific 
knowledge  was  confined  to  one  half  of  music's  domain,  namely  to  melody. 
Of  the  "  concord  of  sweet  sounds,"  they  appear  to  have  had  no  notion, 
beyond  such  a  vague  general  one  as  an  untutored  person  might  derive 
from  listening  to  the  wild  irregular  harmony  of  an  Eolian  lyre,  or  from 
hearing  two  or  more  accordant  notes  soimded  together  in  any  other 
chance  manner.  It  is  probable  that  they  knew  just  the  bare  fact,  that 
some  sounds  would  harmonize,  although  some  writers  would  deny  to 
them  even  this  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  "  hidden  soul  of  har- 
mony." Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  musical  harmony,  as 
we  now  understand  it,  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  much  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ;  and  the  development  of  both  melody  and  har- 
mony has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  the  last  three  centuries.  And  to 
what  a  pinnacle  of  perfection  have  they  now  been  raised !  What  a 
contrast  between  the  music  of  the  present  day  and  the  music  (so  called) 
of  ancient  times  !  Let  any  one  who  has  listened  with  rapture  to  the 
finished  performance  of  an  oratorio  or  an  opera,  cast  his  imagination 
back  for  a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  realize  what  may  have  been  the 
effect  of  the  slashing  and  banging  of  instruments,  and  the  dismal  wailing 
or  boisterous  shouting  of  voices,  which  seem  to  ^ave  made  up  the  enter- 
tainment at  those  ancient  concerts.  Even  the  reedy  squeaks  and  brassy 
blasts  of  the  most  disunited  Grerman  band,  or  the  raspy  grindings  of  the 
most  disorganized  Italian  organ  that  ever  sent  a  would-be-quiet  Cockney 
complaining  to  the  Times,  are  superior  to  anything  the  ancients  ever 
heard,  except,  perhaps,  the  music  of  the  spheres,  of  which  we  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging. 

"  Strange  that  such  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee." 

The  feet  is,  we  have  very  little  that  is  like  the  music  of  the  ancients. 
If  we  would  get  a  complete  notion  of  it,  we  must  go  away  from  home 
and  from  European  civilization  altogether,  to  Turkey,  or  Hindostan,  or, 
farther  and  better  still,  to  China — ^that  is,  we  must  go  to  some  half- 
civilized  nation.  But  such  a  journey  for  such  a  purpose  is  hardly 
worth  undertaking,  and  so  we  must  be  content  with  only  an  imperfect 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  really  startling  effects  which  must  Jiave 
been  produced  by  the  ancient  music. 

But  the  music  of  the  present  day  (we  do  not  allude  to  "  Villikins  and 
his  Dinah,"  nor  yet  to  the  "  Ratcatcher's  Daughter "),  what  a  store  of 
pure  enjoyment  does  it  contain  !  It  is  delightful  even  to  call  up  the 
memory  of  the  good  music  which  one  may  have  enjoyed ;  the  sublime 
strains  of  oratorios,  masses,  and  anthems ;  the  dramatic  and  descriptive 
effects  of  operas  and  secular  cantatas;  the  feast  of  sounds  in  grand 
symphonies  and  instrumental  quartetts  and  concertos ;  the  solemn  tones 
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and  severe  purity  of  the  ecclesiastical  chant  or  psalm-tune ;  the  ringing 
peal  of  the  light  and  joyous  glee  or  part-song,  sung  by  youths  and 
maidens ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sweet  carolling  of  the  pure  angelic 
voices  of  children  in  the  simple  h3rmn  or  song.  Age  after  age  will 
derive  enjo3rment  from  the  store  of  good  music  already  accumulated. 
Age  after  age  will  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  ennobling  influence. 
What  a  blessed  means  is  here  for  elevating  and  refining  the  human 
race  !  And  its  influence  must  spread  more  and  more  in  each  succeeding 
age,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the  action  of  music  and  refinement 
are  reciprocal, — ^the  more  refined  men  become,  the  more  they  love 
music,  and  the  more  they  love  music,  the  more  refined  they  become ; 
second,  because  the  taste  for  music  "  makes  what  it  feeds  on/'  in  which 
there  is  again  a  reciprocal  action. 

The  refining  tendency  of  music  is  universally  acknowledged,  as  a 
matter  of  experience.  **  One  of  the  most  pure  and  innocent  pleasures 
which  we  can  enjoy,"  says  Sturm,  *'  we  owe  to  music.  It  possesses  the 
power  of  charming  our  ears,  soothing  our  passions,  aflecting  our  hearts, 
and  influencing  our  propensities.  How  often  has  music  dissipated  our 
gloom,  quickened  the  vital  spirits,  and  ennobled  our  sentiments  !"  Luther 
says  :  ''  Music  is  a  half  discipline  and  schoolmistress,  that  maketh  people 
more  gentle  and  meek-minded,  more  modest  and  understanding.  The 
youth  ought  to  be  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  this  art,  for  it  maketh 
fine  and  expert  people.'*  And  of  singing,  in  particular,  he  says  :  *^  Sing- 
ing is  the  best  art  and  practice  :  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the  afi^irs 
of  this  world  :  it  is  not  for  the  Law  ;  neither  are  singers  fiill  of  cares, 
but  merry  j  they  drive  away  sorrow  and  care  with  singing."  "  The 
interim  of  convenient  rest  before  meat,"  says  Milton,  "  may,  both  with 
profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreating  and  composing  the  tra- 
vailed spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or 
learned ;  either  whilst  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied 
descant  in  lofty  ftigues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with  artful  and  unima- 
ginable touches,  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice 
composer ;  sometimes  the  lute  or  soft  organ  stop  waiting  on  elegant 
voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties ;  which,  if  wise  men 
and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a  great  power  over  dispositions 
and  manners,  to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness 
and  distempered  passions." 

The  reason  why  music  exalts  and  purifies  the  heart  seems  to  be,  that 
it  completely  fixes  and  enchains  the  attention.  It  is  not  satisfied  with 
a  divided  homage,  but  must  have,  for  the  time,  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  heart  to  its  influence.  While  a  person  of  musical  taste  is  listening 
to  the  performance  of  good  music,  and  more  especially  when  he  is  join- 
ing in  the  performance  himself,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  play  of  the 
passions  ;  they  are  quite  subdued,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  enter- 
tain improper  feelings  or  thoughts.  To  listen  to  music  is,  in  &ct,  an  act 
of  contemplation,  which  is  the  most  ennobling  exercise  in  which  the 
human  mind  can  engage.  And  all  acts  of  contemplation  require,  as  a 
first  condition,  that  we  should  thoroughly  divest  the  mind  of  all  thoughts 
concerning  anything  else  but  the  object  which  it  is  to  contemplate. 
When  the  mind  is  thus  at  rest,  but  not  before,  it  is  prepared  to 
perceive  the  beauty  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed.  Thus  we 
cannot   enjoy  the   beauties  of  a  painting,  a  statue,  an  architectural 
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stmcfcure,  a  poem,  or  a  piece  of  musiG,  without  laying  the  passionSi 
disciplining  the  thoughts,  and  banishing  from  us  earthly  i^ections 
and  considerations.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  ennobling  influence  of 
contemplation.  The  other  is  the  improvement  which  the  contempla- 
tion of  beauty  of  any  kind  confers  upon  the  mind.  Such  contemplation 
is  one  great  element  of  our  spiritual  growth.  The  Acuities  which  are 
taken  up  in  the  exercise  are  the  highest  of  our  nature.  The  improve* 
ment  conferred  varies  with  the  kind  of  beauty  which  we  contemplate, 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  proportion  as  our  view  rises  from  esurthly 
things  and  approaches  heavenly,  until  it  reaches  its  highest  pinnacle  in 
pure  spiritual  contemplation.  It  is  wisely  and  beneficently  ordained, 
that  the  exercise  of  our  faculties  shall  afford  us  pleasure ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  our  nature  is  of  the  purest,  most 
innocent,  and  most  elevating  character.  Thus,  then,  to  descend  from  the 
general  to  the  particular,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  previous 
refinement  before  a  man  will  cultivate  music ;  but  the  more  he  cultivates 
music,  the  more  will  his  refinement  increase.  The  whole  philosophy  is 
contained  in  the  well-known  but  (in  Leigh  Hunt's  phrase)  never-to-be- 
too-often-quoted  lines  of  our  great  bard,  which  have  left  nothing  for 
other  poets  to  say  on  the  same  subject : — 

'^  Jessica.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  musia 

Lorenzo,  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthfrd  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  dieir  blood ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
Tou  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore  the  poet 
TAd  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods ; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  frdl  of  rage, 
Eut  music,  for  the  time,  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted." 

The  second  reason  which  we  gave  was,  because  the  taste  for  music 
^  makes  what  it  feeds  on."  And  so  it  is  with  all  the  fine  arts,  and 
indeed  with  every  manifestation  of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  noble,  whether  in  works  of  nature  or  art,  or  in  human  conduct. 
Every  lovely  work  of  nature  or  art,  every  instance  of  upright,  noble,  or 
heroic  conduct,  contemplated  with  just  admiration,  heightens  our  sense 
of  natural,  artistic,  or  moral  beauty.  But  by  a  law  of  our  nature,  we 
seek  to  reproduce  in  ourselves,  or  in  particular  external  forms,  whatever 
general  conceptions  enter  the  mind.  This  great  law  was  first  clearly 
expounded  by  Dr.  Becker,  who  applied  it  more  particularly  in  the  case 
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of  langoage,  and  who,  by  establishing  it,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  the 
modem  German  philosophy,  which  had  lost  itself  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
abstract,  as  the  4iighest  perfection  of  thought.  Thus,  the  musical  works 
already  produced,  by  fostering  musical  taste,  will  give  rise  to  the  pro- 
duction of  other  works,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  taste  for  music  will 
continually  be  extended  over  larger  and  larger  surfaces  Thus  music, 
by  administering  to  our  enjoyment  and  improvement,  contributes  to  its 
own  increase.  This  general  law,  by  which  like  begets  like,  is  a  great 
and  wise  provision  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  elevation  of 
the  human  race.  Some  persons  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  indefinite 
creation  of  new  music.  But  we  may  convince  ourselves  on  this  point 
by  making  a  mathematical  calculation  of  the  permutations  possible  in 
any  one  scale  of  eight  notes,  not  to  go  any  further. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  the  influence  of  music  will  spread  wider 
and  wider  in  each  succeeding  generation,  as  civilization  advancea  Now, 
let  us  transfer  our  view  of  the  progress  of  music  from  the  future  into  the 
past,  and  apply  to  particular  nations  what  we  have  stated  in  a  general 
sense.  ^  We  then  perceive  that  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  music 
among  any  nation  is  a  tolerably  good  criterion  of  that  nation's  civiliza- 
tion. Whenever  we  find  the  love  and  pursuit  of  the  art  generally 
difiused  among  a  people,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  certain  degree  oi 
refinement  and  amenity  of  life  and  manners,  though  it  may  not  be  a 
very  high  one,  is  also  generally  difiused. 

The  Germanic  nations  of  the  European  continent  are  those  most 
distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  music  ;  and  it  is  among  these  nations 
that  education  and  refinement  are  most  widely  difiiised.  And  here  also 
we  have  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of 
cultivation  and  production,  in  the  musical  art.  From  these  nations 
have  sprung  all  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  contributed  to  the 
world's  stock  of  music,  that  bnlliant  constellation  of  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude, — Mozart,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn,  Gluck,  Bach,  Weber, 
and  Mendelssohn.  It  is  indeed  no  small  reward  for  the  pursuit  of 
music  that  the  Germans  are  able  to  claim  as  their  countrymen  these 
bright  ornaments  of  the  human  I'ace,  who  have  provided  such  a  store 
of  the  means  of  refined  enjoyment  and  improvement  for  their  fellow-men 
in  all  ages. 

The  Italians  stand  next  to  the  Germans  for  the  love  and  pursuit  of 
music.  The  case  of  this  nation  is  highly  remarkable.  The  Italians,  at 
one  period,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  their 
commerce  was  the  most  extensive,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent vast  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world ;  their  enterprize  was  the 
highest,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World ;  their  literature 
furnished  models  for  the  literatures  of  all  the  other  European  nations  ; 
and  their  country  was  the  home  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music.  And  it  was  not  the  first,  but  the  second  time  that  Italy  had 
occupied  this  distinguished  and  honourable  position.  It  was  but  a 
revival  of  the  glory  and  splendour  which  she  had  possessed  in  former 
days,  when  she  was  mistress  of  the  world.  For  a  long  time,  she  main- 
tained her  rank  as  foremost  among  the  nations  in  the  cultivation  of 
music.  Italy  was,  indeed,  during  a  great  part  of  the  time,  almost  the 
only  country  in  which  music  was  cultivated  at  all  as  a  regular  art  and 
science,  and  Italian  music  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  musical  taste  of 
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other  European  nations,  and  supplied  the  models  for  nearly  all  the 
regular  species  of  musical  composition  which  have  hitherto  been  deve- 
loped,— the  oratorio,  the  opera,  the  cantata,  the  symphony,  the  mass, 
the  instrumental  quartett  and  concerto,  the  anthem  (in  the  motett), 
and  the  glee  or  part  song  (in  the  madngal).  Why,  then,  have  the 
Italians  not  maintained  the  foremost  rank  among  nations  in  music  ? 
For  the  same  reason  that  they  have  not  maintained  their  rank  in  any 
other  respect.  Their  civilization  has  been  checked  and  thrown  back  in 
its  growth  by  the  depressing  and  desolating  blights  of  political  and 
spiritual  despotism.  This  adverse  influence  has  prevented  that  diflusion 
of  education  and  refinement  among  the  people  of  Italy,  which  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  advanced  position  in  the  march 
of  civilization ;  and  meanwhile,  other  nations,  more  favourably  situated, 
have  made  great  progress,  and  the  relative  positions  have  been  some- 
what altered.  Still,  despite  this  loss  of  ground,  Italy  has  been  surpassed 
in  music  by  only  one  nation.  This  is  a  significant  fact.  It  shows  that 
though  several  other  nations  have  shot  a-head  of  the  Italians  in  partial 
numbers  and  in  particular  paths,  yet,  as  regards  the  progress  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  refinement,  Italy  ranks  only 
second  even  now.  It  shows  that  the  tough  old  roots  of  European 
civilization  are  still  alive,  and  not  dead,  as  some  have  supposed,  and  that 
they  only  require  the  ground,  which  has  oppressed  and  clogged  instead 
of  nourishing  them,  to  be  somewhat  loosened,  and  the  genial  influences  of 
warmth,  moisture,  and  air  to  be  let  in,  in  order  that  they  may  thrive  again 
as  well  as  ever,  and  send  up  fresh  and  vigorous  shoots  around  the  old 
parent  stem.  Thus  all  that  civil  and  religious  oppression  could  do 
has  not  been  able  to  destroy  Italian  civilization  :  so  great  is  the  vitality 
and  tenacity  of  civilization,  when  it  is  once  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Church,  in  Italy,  as 
in  other  Homan  Catholic  countries,  while  she  has  kept  down  the  civili- 
zation fix>m  which  the  fine  arts  naturally  spring,  has  endeavoured  to 
give  them  a  separate  existence,  and  to  enlist  them  in  her  own  service  ; 
and  that  the  civil  governors  of  several  of  the  states  have  frequently 
acted  in  a  similar  manner — ^fostering  the  branches  while  they  were 
striking  deadly  blows  at  the  roots.  The  Church  does  not  seem,  latterly 
at  least,  to  have  effected  her  object  in  regard  to  music,  for  all  the  great 
composers  whom  Italy  has  produced  in  recent  times — Rossini,  Donizetti, 
Bellini — ^have  written  almost  exclusively  for  the  theatre,  scarcely  at  all 
for  the  Church.  This  is  probably  only  a  reaction  of  the  rigorous 
character  of  the  observances  which  she  requires,  as  the  tendency  to 
scepticism  among  the  people  is  a  reaction  of  the  superstition  on  which 
those  observances  are  based.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  nation 
that  has  outstript  Italy  in  diffused  refinement,  should  be  the  very  same 
whose  barbarism  deluged  the  earlier  Italian  civilization. 

The  French  rank  third  as  a  musical  nation.  Next  to  Germany  and 
Italy  there  is  no  country  in  which  musical  taste  and  skill  are  so  generally 
diffused  among  the  people,  no  country  which  has  produced  so  great 
composers  as  IVance.  The  French  have  long  been  known  as  a  musical 
people.  The  South  of  France  was  the  native  home  of  those  wandering 
minstrels,  the  Troubadours,  who  were  the  first  to  spread  a  taste  for 
poetry  and  music  in  Europe,  and  ever  since  their  time  the  French  have 
been  fiunous  for  their  gay  chansons.     They  also  appreciate  music  of  a 
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more  scientific  character,  and  are  skilful  in  its  performance.  ThougE  they 
have  not  yet  given  to  the  world  a  Beethoyen  or  a  Bossini,  they  can 
claim  such  distinguished  names  as  M6hul,  Herold,  Hal^vy^  F^cien 
David,  and  Berlioz.  Besides  which,  the  French  have  been  the  greatest 
patrons  of  the  musical  talent  of  Germany  and  Italy,  which  they  have 
ever  been  ready  to  recognize  and  honour,  even  when  it  has  been  ignored 
or  neglected  in  the  land  of  its  birth  (as  talent  sometimes  will  be).  They 
have  fostered  the  genius  of  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  those  two 
renowned  musical  countries — Gluck,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer,  Paer,  Spontini, 
Cherubini,  Bossini^  and  Bellini  They  may  justly  be  proud  of  having 
patronized  men  like  these ;  it  gives  them  a  share  in  the  honour  of  their 
names.  Genius  sheds  a  lustre  not  only  over  the  land  which  gives  it 
birth,  but  over  all  lands  in  which  it  meets  appreciation.  Next  to  the 
man  who  has  genius  himself  is  the  man  who  can  recognize  genius  in 
others. 

These  facts  proclaim  (what  we  otherwise  know  to  be  true)  that  a 
large  amount  of  refinement  is  widely  diffused  among  the  Fi-ench  nation. 
But  their  music  is  one-sided,  and  so  is  their  civilization.  They  cultivate 
the  secular  side  of  music,  in  a  greatly  preponderating  degree.  They 
have  only  one  celebrated  sacred  composer  (M6hul),  and  only  one  cele- 
brated sacred  oratorio  (Joseph),  and  that»  we  believe,  is  very  rarely 
performed,  except  in  smsdl  portiona  The  music  of  the  Church  is  almost 
exclusively  of  foreign  origin.  The  name  of  no  French  composer  is  known 
'  in  connection  with  mass-music,  nor  have  we  ever  seen  any  evidences 
that  the  French  possess  a  peculiar  church-music.  The  French  musicians 
are  mainly  opera  composers ;  and  the  opera  is  the  species  of  music  mainly 
pursued  by  the  French  people.  The  sacred  side  of  French  musical 
cultivation  is  thus  defective  ;  there  is  a  want  of  that  depth  and  serious- 
ness of  feeling  which  finds  its  appropriate  expression  in  sacred  music  : 
and  such  we  know  to  be  the  case  with  French  cultivation  generally. 
Now,  Germany  and  Italy  are  great  in  both  sacred  and  secular  music, 
though  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  towards  sacred  in  the  former  and 
towards  secular  in  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  respective  characters 
of  the  two  nations,  as  at  present  developed.  But  France  is  great  only 
in  one  species,  and  that  the  less  dignified  of  the  two;  and  in  that  species 
she  is  not  so  great  as  either  Germany  or  Italy.  France,  accordingly, 
ranks  third  in  music  ;  and  if  we  have  interpreted  the  significance  of  the 
fact  rightly,  she  also  ranks  third  in  general  culture. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  condition  of  musical  education  in  our  own 
country.  But,  as  our  object  is  to  do  something  for  the  improvement  of 
that  condition,  we  shall  require  to  review  it  more  fully  than  we  are  able 
to  do  on  the  present  occasion,  and  must  therefore  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  to  another  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  next  number 
of  this  Journal 


Guidance  op  the  Tongue. — He  that  cannot  refrain  from,  much 

speaking  is  like  a  city  without  walls  :  and  less  pains  in  the  world  a  man  cannot  take 
than  to  hold  his  tongue.  Therefore,  if  thou  observest  this  rule  in  all  assemblies,  thou 
shalt  seldom  err.  Bestrain  thy  choler,  hearken  much,  and  speak  little  :  for  the 
tongue  is  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  good  and  greatest  evil  that  is  done  in  the 
world. — Maleigh. 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS.— No.  2. 

THERE  is,  especiallj  on  the  west  side  of  the  kingdom,  too  much 
proneness,  in  many  schools,  to  teach  children,  and  yerj  young  ones 
too,  the  Old  Testament  before  the  New.  This  is  wrong,  for  however 
inestimable  that  vast  store  of  historical  truth  and  marvellous  record  of 
God*8  dealings  with  the  early  peoples  of  the  world,  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity  surely  are  to  be  taught  first ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  teach 
these  by  dogmas  and  sententious  axioms ;  we  should  early  acquaint  the 
child  with,  and  impress  on  his  mind,  the  lifelike  pictures  which,  in  His 
divine  wisdom,  Jesus  gave  to  man  as  the  mode  of  revelation.  His 
manner  of  teaching  cannot  be  too*closely  followed :  we  do  not  follow  it ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  very  widely  depart  from  it,  when  we  set  aside  the 
words  in  which  our  blessed  Lord  spoke  and  taught ;  substituting  human 
paraphrases,  and  postponing  his  parables  and  precepts,  the  epistolary 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  the  pictorial  narratives  of  His  and 
their  lives  and  deaths,  for  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  have 
sometimes  found  little  children  reading  the  book  of  Crenesis  or  Deutero- 
nomy, who  had  no  definite  notion  how  Christ  saves  sinners,  or  of  the 
duty  taught  by  the  commonest  parable.  This  is  the  old  blunder — poising 
tiie  pyramid  on  its  apex,  and  turning  instruction  upside  down.  It  is 
not  tiius  that  our  "  babes  and  sucklings  "  can  be  taught  to  know  God 
and  do  His  will.  A  very  good  plan  is  that  of  following  the  order  of 
events  in  the  New  Testament;  illustratiug  them,  where  required,  by 
brief  references  to  M  Testament  &cts.  The  birth  of  our  Lord  being 
fully  impressed  on  the  child's  mind,  with  all  its  attendant  facts,  and  the 
propbeci^  bearing  directly  on  and  folfilled  by  it  having  been  fully  brought 
out,  one  of  the  next  lessons  would  probably  be  His  conduct  in  the 
Temple  when  a  child.  We  will  therefore  attempt  to  offer  a  few  hints 
whidi  may  be  useful  to  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  on  Luke  iL 
▼V.  40—52. 

Filled  with  wisdom  ;  and  ^  grace  of  God  toas  wpon  Him  (v.  40). — 
It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  and  comment  on  it  with  reference  to 
what  follows. 

V.  41.  Explain  the  Passover  itself  as  the  great  type  of  Christ  him- 
sel^  and  his  crucifixion,  and  the  ransom  paid.  Show  the  resemblances 
between  the  lamb  then  slain,  and  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  the  efficacy  of  its 
blood,  sprinkled  then  and  shed  at  the  final  sacrifice  it  typified ;  the 
mode  of  killing  the  lamb  j  the  unbroken  bones,  &c.  The  parents  of 
Jesus  showed  their  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  Church. 

V.  42.  Explain  "fulfilled"  and  "tarried,"  neither  of  them  words 
that  children  use.  "  He  tarried,  for  He  had  another  Father  whose  will 
was  to  be  done." 

"Vv.  44  and  45.     Nothing  in  these  but  simple  narrative. 

v.  46.  This  is  the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  recorded  work  in  His 
mission.  Mark  that  He  did  not  then  teach :  it  is  a  very  common 
blunder  to  say  He  did.  He  was  both  "  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
questions."  It  appears  that  at  this  epoch  of  His  life,  our  Lord  was 
feeding  His  understanding  and  filling  His  mind.  His  time  for  teaching 
was  not  yet  come. 

"V.  47.  Here,  again,  is  a  declaration  of  the  mighty  power  innate  in 
the  Son  of  God. 
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V.  48.  The  humanity  of  the  worldly  parents  of  Jesus  is  here  brought 
fully  and  beautifully  out ;  and  this  alone  suffices  to  show  the  entire 
human  nature  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  absence  of  those  attributes  in  her 
which  are  imputed  to  her  by  Rome  ;  but  which,  if  she  had  them,  would 
have  taught  her,  by  inspiration,  that  of  which  she  was  evidently 
ignorant  on  this  occasion. — (See  v.  50.) 

V.  49.  "  About  my  Father's  business,"  has  been  translated  also,  "  In 
my  Father's  House"  (Sirach  xliiL  10);  meaning,  " under  my  heavenly 
Father's  care." 

V.  50.  They,  the  parents,  were  not  then  fully  aware  of  the  glory  of 
their  charge,  or  of  the  fulness  of  grace  in  Him. 

He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  a/nd  was  suhfect  unto 
them  (v.  51).  The  words  in  the  original  still  more  strongly  express 
that  Jesus  continued  to  mbmit  Himself  unto  His  parents.  What  a  lesson 
here,  and  what  a  practical  example  of  the  force  of  the  fifth  Command- 
ment !  This  should  be  strongly  commented  upon.  If  the  Lord  Himself 
was  thus  obedient  to  his  earthly  parents,  how  much  more  ought  we  to 
serve,  and  succour,  and  obey  ours  1  It  is  well  to  ask  what  portion  of 
our  duty  to  our  neighbours,  in  the  Church  Catechism,  as  well  as  what 
Commandment,  this  reminds  us  of. 

V.  62.  We  have  in  these  few  words  all  that  we  know,  combined 
with  those  in  the  preceding  verse,  of  our  Lord's  whole  life  from  twelve 
to  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  They  afford,  however,  a  very  bright 
example  of  a  Chnstian  life,  and  of  the  cultivation  by  our  Lord  of  those 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  which  tend  so  much,  and  are,  indeed,  indispen- 
sable, to  make  us  grow  in  favour  with  man  as  well  as  with  Grod.  It 
shows  how  wrong  it  is  to  pique  ourselves  on  the  exaltation  of  our  merits 
or  virtues,  and  to  neglect  the  common  courtesies  of  life.  CTirist's  con- 
descension is  a  vast  theme,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  this 
and  in  lessons  on  similar  subjects.  The  perfect  semblance  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  manhood  is  beautifully  exemplified,  moreover,  in  this 
whole  picture  of  Christ's  life. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  may  be  taught,  as  regards  the  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  Temple,  how  there  were  three  several  Councils  there, 
in  all  of  which  questions  might  be  asked  concerning  the  law  ;  and  that 
the  Doctors,  in  expounding  it  (as  all  good  teachers  should  do),  asked 
questions  in  turn.     Lightfoot  comments  on  this. 


Mode  op  teaching  the  Commandments. — They  who  explain   the 

Commandments  must  themselves  remember  the  greatness  of  the  lawgiver  ;  they  mnst 
feel  that  his  commaDdment  is  *'  holy,  and  just,  and  good  :"  or  if  they  speak  of  the  means 
of  grace,  they  must  have  themselves  experienced  the  value  of  them  :  if  they  wish  the 
young  listeners  round  them  to  call  upon  God  at  all  times  by  diligent  prayer,  they 
must  themselves  delight  in  their  Heavenly  Father  as  the  hearer  and  answerer  of 
prayer. — Sermon  on  Mdigiovs  JEdv>cation  by  the  Rev,  J),  Dale  Stewart, 
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HISTORY.f 
1.  State  fully  the  benefits  which  you  consider  to  have  resulted — 


(1)  to  Europe  from  the  Crusades. 

(2)  to  - 


England  from  the  Norman  Conquest. 
.  What  were  the  claims — 

(1)  of  Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of  France  f 

(2)  of  Henry  VIL,  and  of  James  I.,  to  the  crown  of  England  ? 

3.  At  what  periods  of  English  History  did  the  principle  of  elective 

monarchy  prevail  over  that  of  hereditary  succession  ? 

4.  What  were  the  Petition  of  Bight,  Instrument  of  Government,  Act 

of  Uniformity,  Act  of  Settlement,  and  Act  of  Navigation  ? 

5.  Explain  fully  the  allusions  contained  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  ALfter  half  a  century,  during  which  England  had  been  of  scarcely 
more  weight  in  European  politics  than  Venice  or  Saxony,  she 
at  once  became  the  most  formidable  power  in  the  world ; 
dictated  terms  of  peace  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  avenged  the 
common  injuries  of  Christendom  on  the  pirates  of  Barbary  ; 
vanquished  the  Spaniards  by  land  and  sea ;  seized  one  of  the 
finest  West  India  islands  ;  and  acquired  on  the  Flemish  coast 
a  fortress,  which  consoled  the  national  pride  for  the  loss  of 
Calais." 

6.  What  important  constitutional  questions  were  raised — 

(1)  by  the  illness  of  Greorge  III.  ? 

(2)  by  the  protracted  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  ? 

7.  State  very  briefly  the  occasions  on  which  six  of  the  following  battles 

were  fought,  and  discuss  more  fully  their  political  results  : — 

(1\  Agincourt,  Bannockbum,  Culloden,  Dettingen,  Hastings,  Naseby. 
(2)  Bamet,  Jena,  Nancy,  Pavia,  Pultowa,  Tewkesbury. 
N.B. — Three  battles  are  to  be  selected  from  each  class. 

8.  What  wars  were  ended  by  the  following  peaces  : — 

Versailles,  Bretigni,  Westphalia,  Utrecht  ?  Give  the  dates  and 
principal  articles  of  agreement. 

9.  When  did  England  gain  possession  of  the  following  places  : — 

Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Corfu,  Ceylon,  and  New  York  ? 
From  whom  respectively  were  they  taken  1 

10.  Who  was  the  first  Eling  of  Prussia  ? — Give  his  former  title,  and  the 

circumstances  which  led  to  its  being  changed. 

11.  On  what  pretext  did  Charles  VIII.  of  France  invade  Italy  ? 

12.  When  was  the  Spanish  power  at  its  height,  and  what  led  to  its 

decline? 


*  We  shall  give  several  of  these  papers  (which  have  been  actually  used)  as 
specimeDS ;  but  it  must  be  rememberd  that  they  vary  in  difficulty  for  different  depart- 
ment of  the  service. — Ed.  E.  J.  E. 

t  In  questions  1  and  6  only  (1)  or  (2)  are  to  be  answered. 

"EL 
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GEOGRA.PHY. 

1.  Explain  fully  how  latitude  and  longitude  are  measured.     Between 

what  limits  of  latitude  is  Great  Britain  included  ? 

2.  Describe  the  position  of  the  principal  British  colonies  and  depen- 

dencies. 

3.  State  the  different  articles  of  commerce  we  import  from  each  of 

them  respectively. 

4.  In  what  countries  are  the   following  places  situated  :   Trafalgar, 

Elsinore,  Estamboul,  Beirout,  Acapulco,  Aboukir,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Belgrade,  Abergavenny,  Lima,  Cayenne,  Aden  ? 

5.  Describe  the  course  of  six  rivers  of  France,  mentioning  the  chief 

cities  on  each. 

6.  Name  the  principal  seaports  on  the  Mediteranean,  and  the  countries 

to  which  they  severally  belong. 

7.  What  was  the  population  of  Great  Britain — 

1.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  ? 

2.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census  1 

Give  the  population  of  any  other  country  of  Europe. 

8.  Mention  the  principal  mountain  ranges  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and 

the  height  of  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains. 

9.  Describe  accurately  the  situation  of  the  following  islands  :  Malta, 

Corfu,  Bermuda,  Minorca,  Lewis,  Negropont,  Borneo,  Guernsey, 
Mauritius,  Owhyhee,  Juan  Fernandez. 

10.  What  are  the  most  important  natural  productions  of  the  following 

countries  :    England,  India,  Spain,  France,  China,  Canada^  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America  ? 

11.  By  what  counties  are  Derbyshire  and  Wiltshire  respectively  bounded  ? 

12.  Through  what  counties  would  a  person  pass  who  travelled  in  a 

straight  line  from  London  to  Exeter  ? 

13.  Name  the  Scotch  counties  and  their  capitals. 

14.  Draw  a  map  of  Ireland,  marking  the  positions  of  Dublin,  Cork, 

Belfisist,  Limerick,  and  Waterford. 


HISTORY. 

1.  Mention  some  of  the  original  sources  from  which  information  as  to 

English  History  may  be  derived. 

2.  Give  the  dates  of  the  following  events  :  the  Conquest ;  the  destruc- 

tion of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  the  Revolution ;  the  accession  of 
King  George  III.  ;  the  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and  the  separation 
of  the  Crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover. 

3.  Trace  the  descent  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  from  King  George  I. 

4.  Name  the  English  Sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  giving  the 

dates  of  their  respective  accessions.  State  any  particulars  which 
you  recollect  as  to  the  last  effort  made  by  a  descendant  of  that 
family  to  recover  the  throne. 

5.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  American  War  ?  How  did  it  terminate  ? 

6.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following  great  men  : — 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Oliver  Cromwell. 

7.  Mention  some  of  the  methods  anciently  resorted  to  by  English 

Sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue.  What  was  the 
great  subject  of  contest  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ? 
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8.  State  roughly  the  amount  of  the  Public  Revenue  in  recent  years, 

and  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt.  To  what  period  is  the 
origin  of  the  debt  assigned,  and  on  what  occasions  has  it  been 
increased  during  the  last  forty  years  ? 

9.  Mention  the  principal  articles  now  subject  to  duties  of  Customs  and 

Excise,  and  the  most  important  changes  which  have  recently 
been  made. 

10.  Into  what  classes  may  the  Constituencies  represented  in  the  House 

of  Commons  be  divided  1  What  class  of  Bills  invariably  origi- 
nates in  that  House  ?  What  are  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
voters  ? 

11.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "International  Law?"     Mention 

some  of  the  acts  which  it  prohibits.  Whence  arises  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  it  ? 

12.  Mention  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  execution  of  Mary 

Queen  of  Scots  is  condemned  or  vindicated. 

19«^  July,  1855. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  England,  Wales,   Scotland,   and  Ireland 

respectively. 

2.  Give  the  names  and  positions  of  the  various  islands  belonging  to  the 

British  group.  .y"^"  '  • 

3.  Name  the  counties  and  principal  towns  on  the  nortlv9i™feiii/JW*V 

from  London  to  Edinburgh.  //  V  /»'"  . 

4.  Name  the  dockyards  and  chief  mercantile  seaports  of|fcrre6/f*Britain/  >.  \. 

with  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  !{  y,    'J^-       \      ^'  ^, 

5.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of  Great  Britain,  and^e  iSoaliti^      ^'  % 

where  they  are  produced  ?  .  V,      '  '  f*^ 

6.  Describe  the  positions  of  the  following  British  possessiopsx : — Gipral-  *      '^ 

tar,  Corfu,  Heligoland,  Sierra  Leone,  Mauritius,  EalklanA  Islands,  "2^ 

Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  and  Guiana.  "* 

7.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  ; 

8.  What  are  the  principal  seaports  of  France  ?  . 

9.  Name  six  rivers  of  Russia,  with  the  seas  into  which  they  fall. 
10.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  following  countries  : — Prussia,  Sweden, 

Persia,  China,  and  Canada. 

I2th  July,  1855. 

LOCAL  WORDS. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL   OP  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  few  Gloucestershire 
words,  and  I  hope  to  collect  more  to  send  you  at  a  future  time. 

Ayr%ff,  a  seed  often  found  among  wheat. 

Bad,  a  husk  ;  hence, 

Ba/mvai,  a  walnut. 

BcurUm,  a  farmyard,  and  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Baulky  a  narrow  band  of  turf,  dividing  lands  in  arable  common  fields. 

BUthermg-pole,  a  pole  for  beating  apples,  <fec.,  off  the  tree. 

Bo$87/,  or  ho8,  an  ox  :  a  ploughman  thus  addresses  an  ox. 

Botozing,  a  cow-shed ;  from  bos,  an  ox  (?) 
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CUvoy,  a  chimney-pieoe  in  a  fiumhoaae :  derived  firam  dania^  a  key, 

because  the  keys  are  kept  there. 
Cramk,  a  hooked  stick  for  breaking  rotten  wood  from  the  tree. 
Eckdy  a  woodpecker. 
Gripp,  a  shallow  open  drain. 
GvUf  a  gosling. 

Home,  to  fence  grass  growing  for  hay. 
JSameSy  part  of  the  hmiess  of  a  cart-horsa 
Hefty  weight. 

Kype^  a  £nd  of  basket,  usually  oontaining'a  busheL 
Lcmget^  a  long  narrow  field. 
Lmhi  a  trace. 
Lcuh-horae,  t-he  trace-horse. 
Lodej  a  wharf,  or  landing-place. 
Long^8  lengthy  a  furlong. 
Moochf  to  play  truant. 
MoochefTy  a  truant. 
Mooty  to  stub  up  trees. 
Nwrlyy  brittle. 
OomJty  a  mole. 

Pa/rgiteTy  a  slater  and  plasterer. 
Fishtyy  a  puppy. 
Quisty  a  wood^pigeon  :  a  Gloucestershire  saying,  "  Thee  beest  a  queer 

quist,  as  the  boy  said  when  he  shot  the  owL" 
Ratliey  early. 
Rather y  earlier. 
Reay  a  fishery. 

Reen,  an  open  drain,  deep  and  wide. 
Ru(Jcy  a  pile  of  timber  in  the  rough. 

Scmidey  or  acmicoley  a  healing  herb  :  firom  sam/ua,  healthy ;  ccndisy  a  herb. 
Shard,  a  gap. 

Speeksy  or  spraySy  pegs  used  by  thatchers. 
Spracky  sprightly. 
TaUety  a  room  over  a  stable. 
Tash,  a  bad  taste. 
Tatch^y  haying  a  bad  taste. 
Tedy  to  toss  grass  in  haymaking. 
Thraslidy  a  flail. 
TorJciny  a  pipe  carrying  water  through  a  stream,  so  as  not  to  mix 

with  the  water  of  the  stream. 
Unkidy  melancholy. 
WaUies,  the  ridges  into  which  hay  is  raked  before  being  carried. 

Of  the  spelling  of  some  of  these  words  I  am  not  certain. 

Yours  faithMly,  Bohebt  K  Francillon. 

Ryeworth  House,  n^fvr  Cheltenham, 


TO   THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir,— On  p.  136  of  Mr.  Trench's  little  work,  "  English,  Past  and 
Present,"  the  word  '  kind '  is  noticed,  and  its  old  signification  explained. 
In  a  poem  on  '*  The  Times  of  Edward  11.,"  supposed  to  have  been 
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-written  as  early  as  1320,  the  epithet  'unkind'  ocotm  with  two  different 
8ignification£f,  the  former  of  which  I  think  to  be  the  older  of  the  two  : — 

*'  Conne  a  boy  breke  a  spere 
He  schsd  be  made  a  knygt, 
Thus  beth  knygtis  i-gadered 
Of  wthhyvide  blood." 

Here,  'nnkynde '  means  nnaristocratia 

^  And  send  wederynge  on  erthe, 
Cold  and  vmkyndt.^^ 

*  XJnkynde '  in  these  lines  signifies  unseasonableT 

In  the  same  poem  there  are  a  few  words  worthy  of  notice  j  I  give 
them  as  they  occur  to  ma 

To  qwemey  to  please,  from  which  we  derive  *  whim.' 

Nym,  to  take  j  hence  the  words  '  to  nimm '  (Fuller),  now  local 

Shewer,  a  mirror. 

C(ywthe,  public. 

Temper,  to  mingle. 

Caiel,  property. 

Wederia,  clouds ;  the  root  of  '  weather.' 

Deperty  to  separate,  divorce. 

Onahylly  wrongfully. 

Bretfulj  brimfulL 

Sh&nd,  to  confound  ;  '  shindy '  (provincial),  confusion. 

Hend,  gentle,  polished  j  the  root  of '  handy '  and  '  handsome.' 

€fentryy  la  mode. 

Worlhe,  is. 

Pye,  to  steal 

Ray,  a  stripe  in  doth. 

I^ntadle,  cut  or  &shion. 

Flete,  floor. 

A  skyll,  a  reasonable  plan. 

Horde,  treasure. 

Wyk,  wicked,  weak. 

Sond,  message  ;  compare  '^  Their  '  sound '  is  gone  out  into  all  lands, 

and  their  'words'  into  the  ends  of  the  world." — ^Psalm  zix. 

Prayer-book  Version. 

Words  used  by  children  in  the  mburbs  o/ London  : — 

JBopp,  to  bow  the  head,  stoop. 

Chough,  sparrow  (Shakespeare). 

Cop,  to  receive  chastisement. 

Coy-fellow,  a  lover. 

Grub,  victuals ;  crub,  crubbin  (Somersetshire). 

Kid,  a  child ;  compare  '  kidnap,'  and  the  Dutch  '  schild-knapen^' 

applied  to  knights'  esquires. 
iTim,  to  catch  (used  by  Fuller). 
I^ap,  nah,  to  seize,  receive. 
Nouse,  sense,  judgment. 
Tfvr,  to  tease  incessantly,  dare  (Shakespeare  uses  'to  tarre,'  to 

provoke. 
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TFAifTiMy,  to  initiate  into  a  particular  craft. 
Wits,  senses  (used  hj  Chaucer  in  this  sense). 

Whopping,  whopper,  applied  to  anything  uncommon  or  extraordi- 
nary ;  the  same  as  *  wapping  *  (Hallamshire). 

"  Wc^pping  Tales  of  My  Lord  Mayor's  Horse  **  (the  honour  of 
Cheshier  and  Lancashier,  by  R  G.,  as  quoted  in  "  The  Earls  of 
Derby,"  and  the  verse-writers  of  the  time ;  an  unpublished  tracts 
by  T.  Heywood,  Esq.). 
In  some  trades  the  word  *  journey,'  pronounced  '  joumy,'  has  received 
a  peculiar  signification.     It  is  applied  to  money  given  to  persons  on 
their  journey  (*  on  tramp,'  is  the  vulgar  expression),  seeking  employ- 
ment.— I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  IIichabd  Mobbis. 

SL  MaUhew^s  National  School,  Bethnal  Green, 

Decefmber,  1855. 


Gymnastic  Exercises. — One  of  the  principal  causes,  if  not  ihe  cause, 

of  the  attenuated  and  pallid  appearance  of  Americans  is  doubUeas  the  neglect,  or 
rather  the  violation,  the  habitiial  violation,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  nature  for 
muscular  development.  The  class  of  men  in  this  country,  whose  occupations  are  such 
as  almost  necessarily  lead  to  the  formation  of  sedentary  habits,  is  very  large  ;  larger, 
perhaps,  in  proportion,  than  that  of  any  other  conmiercial  nation.  And  this  will 
account  in  a  measure  for  the  fafst,  that  various  complaints,  generally  the  concomitants 
of  insufficient  physical  exercise,  are  more  prevalent  here  than  elsewhere.  Our  young 
men  being  thus  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  counting-room,  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
open  air  and  constant  motion  of  the  body  are  indispensable,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  be  in  manhood  so  sadly  deficient  in  muscular  vigour,  and  exhibit  so  little 
of  athletic  developments,  that  are  looked  for  in  the  sterner  sex.  With  many  such 
their  lot  is  their  fsite,  or  is  imposed  as  a  necessity  fi-om  which  there  is  no  escape,  and 
for  these  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  loss  of  health  and  life.  But  what  shall  be  said 
of  those  who  make  no  effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  or  of  that  still  more 
culpable  class  who,  from  mere  indolence,  suffer  their  bodies  to  waste  away,  to  sink 
into  premature  old  age,  actually  paying  a  premium  for  crooked  spines,  humped  backs, 
round  shoulders,  attenuated  limbs,  and  drooping  heads  ? 

In  Germany  the  old  men  thought  they  saw  the  youth  degenerating  both  physically 
and  socially,  and,  after  severe  study  and  mature  reflection,  recommended,  by  eloquent 
appeals  through  the  public  prints,  the  adoption  of  vocal  and  gymnastic  exercises,  as 
characteristic  of  the  German  race.  In  a  short  time  gymnastic  and  vocal  societies 
were  organized  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Germany,  which  have  resulted  in  a 
highly  &.vourable  revolution  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not  really 
necessary  to  proper  and  healthful  exercise  that  one  should  be  provided  with  parallel 
bars,  &c.,  for  there  are  many  things  at  hand  that  may  be  substituted  for  them,  which 
can  be  made,  with  no  expense  or  trouble,  equally  efficient.  Flat-irons,  it  is  suggested 
by  a  contemporary,  can  be  used  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  chest,  and 
leaping  or  racing  may  be  practised  to  strengthen  the  whole  body,  and  render  the 
step  light  and  the  stature  erect.  If  such  simple  exercises  were  practised  daily  in  the 
open  air  by  the  youth  of  the  country,  there  would  soon  be  a  diminution  in  the  many 
defects  which  mar  the  appearance  and  impair  the  health  of  the  people. — Ca/naditm 
Jov/mal  of  Educatimi, 

Tenderness  in  Reproof. — Husbandmen  tell  us,  that  the  young  and 

tender  branches  of  a  vine  are  not  to  be  pruned  away  with  a  knife,  but  gently  pulled 
away  by  hand.  Before  we  reprove,  let  us  know  the  condition  of  our  brother,  whether 
he  is  not,  like  the  young  vine,  soft  and  tender,  and  so  to  be  cured  rather  with  the 
hand  than  with  the  knife  ;  and  if  he  be  grown  so  hard  that  he  shall  need  the  knife, 
we  must  not  rashly  adventure  of  it,  but  know  there  is  a  skill  likewise  in  using  the 
knife. 
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ON  THE  BEST  WAY  OF  TEACHING  THE  CATECHISM. 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OP  ST.   ASAPH. 

THEBE  are  two  real  difficulties  coDnected  with  this  subject ;  one 
arising  from  the  language,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  obscure,  the 
other  from  the  logical  closeness  with  which  it  is  drawn  up,  and  which 
is  not  readily  understood  by  the  learner. 

Children  begin  to  learn  the  Catechism  at  a  very  early  age,  and  are 
often  allowed  to  repeat  it  without  any  attempt  being  made  to  enable 
them  to  have  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  it,  so  that  it  will  often 
happen  that  they  never  consider  whether  there  be  any  meaning  in  words 
with  which  they  have  become  mechanically  familiar. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  the  best  method  will  be,  to  break  up 
the  Catechism  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  to  begin  with  that  which 
is  easiest.  With  this  view,  the  child  should  be  taught  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  a  little  child  may  acquire 
some  notion  of  the  meaning  of  those  words  which  they  are  to  employ 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  (See  post.)  Those  persons  will  be  able  to  form 
an  adequate  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this,  who  have  seen  how 
many  young  persons,  in  after-life,  go  on  repeating  words  to  which  they 
attach  no  deimite  meaning. 

When  the  children  can  say,  and  in  some  degree  understand,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  they  may  be  led  on  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  which 
will  probably  be  more  intelligible.  Very  little  infants  have  learnt  that 
it  is  wrong  to  steal  and  to  swear,  and  having  begun  with  the  notion 
that  words  convey  some  sense,  they  soon  attach  an  idea  to  what  is 
taught  them,  and  the  teacher's  aim  wiU  be  to  provide  that  this  shall  be 
the  correct  one. 

The  Creed,  which  will  follow  the  Commandments,  is  an  epitome  of 
the  history  of  revelation,  and  if  conveyed  in  this  way,  partakes  of  that 
clearness  which  usually  belongs  to  narrative.  Both  these  subjects  may 
be  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  the  children  may  be  shown  the  represen- 
tation of  Moses  bearing  the  two  tables  of  stone,  of  Cain  slaying  Abel,  or 
of  the  events  connected  with  our  Saviour's  life. 

When,  then,  these  three  lessons  have  been  committed  to  memory,  and 
understood,  as  far  as  the  child  is  capable  of  understanding  them,  the 
children  should  be  led  on  to  the  Catechism  as  a  whole,  and  may  begin 
at  the  beginning.  The  first  object  is  to  make  them  understand  the 
words  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  if  the  same  division  of  questions  be 
attended  to,  as  has  been  laid  down,  we  may  content  ourselves  for  some 
time  without  entering  on  the  spiritual  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
what  is  repeated.  This  must  be  gradually  and  constantly  opened,  and 
texts,  illustrative  of  the  several  articles,  will,  by  degrees,  be  laid  before 
the  scholars,  and  learnt  by  them. 

The  Church  Catechism  may  be  deemed  a  systematic  arrangement  of 
Christianity,  a  framework,  to  which  every  thing  which  we  learn,  in  our 
religious  education,  may  step  by  step  be  attached.  The  child  may  leam 
the  Catechism,  and  yet  not  be  acquainted  with  our  holy  fjEuth ;  but  they 
who  have  learnt  this  formulary  well,  have  understood  its  meaning,  and 
have  arranged  their  subsequent  studies  under  the  heads  there  so  logically 
laid  down,  will  have  gained  a  great  step  in  avoiding  errors,  into  which  a 
want  of  systematic  teaching  is  apt  to  lead  religious  persons. 
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The  Church  Gatechiam  Bhould  form  the  text-book  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  class  in  the  Sunday  School, — should  never  be  omitted  as  a 
part  of  the  school  business  for  any  considerable  time, — and  should  form 
a  memorial  common-place  book,  in  which,  whatever  is  learnt,  should  he 
arranged  and  deposited. 

1st  What  do  you  mean  by  an  ^'  angel  )**  What  do  you  mean  by  the 
word  "  tidings  r 

2nd.  Who  spoke  to  them  )  To  whom  did  the  angel  speak  9  What 
did  he  say  1  Why  need  they  not  fear  f  What  were  the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  ?     To  whom  was  it  to  be  good  news  1 

drd.  And  is  it  good  news  to  all  people  ?  Will  all  people  be  benefited 
by  it?  Why  did  our  Saviour  say,  "Woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida)" 
Ac,  &e.  Are  there  none  among  us  who  had  better  never  heard  of 
Jesus  Christ  f 

The  character  of  the  questions  will  vary  much,  according  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  class ;  and  it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experience, 
what  sort  of  questions  ought  to  be  asked ;  the  first  object  of  the  teachers 
is  to  be  conversant  with  the  subjects,  to  understand  them  themselves ; 
and  then  to  take  care  that  their  scholars  comprehend  them  also. 

And  no  lesson  should  ever  be  read  or  repeated,  without  the  teachers 
convincing  themselves,  by  questioning,  that  the  children  perceive  and 
comprehend  the  general  import  of  that  which  they  are  saying.  It  is 
indeed  difficulty  with  very  little  children,  to  make  them  properly  under- 
stand that  which  it  is  quite  right  that  they  should  learn  by  heart.  Yet 
still  it  may  be  accomplished,  in  some  measure  at  least.  For  example^ 
let  us  suppose  that  we  were  attempting  to  teach  the  Lord's  Prayer  to 
very  little  children. 

Who  is  our  Father  in  heaven  1*  Where  is  God  ?  Whose  Father  is 
he?  Have  you  another  fitther?  Which  is  the  best  fsither?  What 
does  "  hallowed  *'  mean  ?  Whose  name  should  be  kept  holy  ?  Who 
should  try  to  keep  it  holy  ?  Should  you  take  Crod's  name  in  vain,  and 
use  bad  words  ?  Whose  kingdom  do  we  pray  may  come  ?  Do  all 
people  pray  to  God  ?  What  do  some  people  pray  to  1  Are  they  who 
pray  to  wood  and  stone  God's  people  ?  Whose  will  should  we  try  to 
do  1  Who  does  God's  will  in  heaven  ?  Which  does  it  best,  angels  in 
heaven,  or  we  upon  earth  ?  Should  you  try  to  do  God's  -will,  as  the 
angels  do  ?  Whom  do  we  ask  to  give  us  our  daily  bread  ?  Who  gave 
you  your  dinner  ?  But  who  gave  you  a  mother  to  give  you  a  dinner  ? 
What  does  "  trespass  "  mean  ?  Who  can  forgive  us  our  sins  1  If  any 
one  hurt  you,  should  you  try  to  hurt  them  ?  Why  not  ?  What  should 
you  do  ?  If  you  do  not  forgive  others,  will  God  forgive  you  1  Who 
leads  us  into  temptation  ?  Who  can  save  us  from  the  power  of  the 
devil  ?  Who  can  keep  us  out  of  all  evil  ?  Whose  is  the  kingdom  ? 
Which  is  best,  heaven  or  earth  ?  Whose  is  the  power  and  the  glory  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  Amen  1"  It  is  something  in  this  way  that  we 
may  lead  even  little  children  to  divine  truths. — From  "  The  Teackeu^B 
Frwndy^  am,  (idmvrcMy  prctctical  series  of  tracts. 


*  Nearly  all  of  these  excellent  queetionB  may  be  further  illustrated  and  oonfirmed 
hj  referring  to  the  parables,  commandments,  and  precepts  which  enforce  them. — 

m.  £.  J.  K 
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PUNCTUATION. 

"MIND    YOUR    STOPS! 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  BITGLISH  JOUEINAL   OP   BDUCiLTION. 

Sib, — ^A  perusal  of  an  interesting  and  useful  little  work,  "  Mind  jour 
Stops !"  published  by  Groombridge  (at  6d.,)  leads  me  to  suggest  that 
punctucUion  Ls  an  important  branch  of  education.  The  compositors  in 
printing-offices  punctuate  most  diversely.  I  would  suggest  that  some 
uniform  scheme  of  punctuation  should  be  propounded  and  generally 
agreed  upon,  and  that  then,  the  compositors  should  always  be  directed  to 
"punctuate  as  in  the  copy" . 

I  will  notice  one  or  two  points,  chiefly  concerning  the  pointing  of 
parentheses  (including  references  to  authors  quoted),  and  quotations. 

At  present  there  are  two  plans  in  use  in  different  London  printing- 
offices.     They  are  as  follows  : — 


Plcm  A.  :  Flan  B. 


1" 

• 

• 

?" 

"1 

&c" 

"&a 

Flom  A, :  Plcm  B. 
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9 
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Now  they  are  both  right,  and  both  wrong.  Both  are  right;  in  the 
occasional  use  of  their  own  forms  j  but  both  are  wrong  in  the  eosdusive 
use  of  them. 

First,  as  to  parentheses.  Here,  as  a  general  rule.  Plan  A.  is  decidedly 
the  best,  and  &r  more  pleasant  to  the  reader.  I  have  proved  it  by  see- 
ing the  effect  of  matter  of  my  own  which  when  "  set  up  "  in  a  Magazine 
on  the  Plan  B.,  was  most  tedious  and  obscure,  (owing  to  the  copious 
references,)  but  which  became  50  per  cent  more  perspicuous  and  read- 
able in  a  reprint  where  Plan  A.,  was  followed.  And  yet  even  here  there 
should  be  a  few  exceptions.  Take  these  two  examples  from  a  book 
pointed  (as  the  general  rule)  on  Plan  A.  : — 

For  "  lights  **  on  an  "  altar  "  (which  is  illegal  in  our  chiu^hes), 
cannot  mean  &c. 

Hymns,  creeds,  and  Litany  (and  even  that  is  directed  to  be 
^rectd^  when  it  forms  part  of  "  Morning  Prayer"),  without  excep- 
tion direct  &c. 

Now  in  both  these  passages  had  the  compositor  followed  the  rule, 
instead  of  the  exception  as  in  the  MS.  copy,  and  set  them  up  thus  : — 

^  Altar  ",  (which  is  <fec  churches,) 
Litany,  (and  &c.  Prayer",) 

they  would  have  been  ipso  facto  converted  into  bad  grammar ;  and 
"lights"  would  have  stood  as  the  nominative  to  "is",  and  "that"  as 
the  relative  to  "  Hymns,  creeds,  and  litany  "  ! 

Then  as  to  quotations,  the  stop  (whether  ","  or  ";"  or  ":"  or  "."  or 
«!»  Qj,  t*^"^  jjj.  ^ijQ  «<fec.",)  should  be  inside  or  outside  the  "  according  to 
the  sense ;  i.  e,,  inside,  if  it  be  a  bond  fde  part  of  the  quotation ;  and 
outside  if  the  author^s  addition  to  the  quotation. 

1* 
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Take  a  few  examples  : — 

(1)  Is  that  work  quite  "  out  of  print"  1 

Here  the  ?  should  be  outside,  because  the  bookseller's  reply  "  out  of 
print "  was  not  a  question  but  an  assertion  ;  and  the  object  of  the  ?  is  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  that  assertion  be  quite  correct ;  and  the  point 
of  the  query  lies  upon  the  word  "  quite  "  and  not  upon  "  out  of  print  **. 

(2)  He  said,  "  What  o'clock  is  it  T 

Here  the  ?  should  be  inside,  because  it  is  a  part  of  the  matter  quoted. 

(3)  He  said  he  "  could  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  an  hour"  ! 

Here  the  !  should  be  outside,  because  the  !  is  used  to  express  astonish- 
ment at  the  strange  assertion — which  might  have  been  made  in  the 
greatest  simpHcity  by  the  person  quoted. 

(4)  He  said,  "Poor  fellow  !" 

Here  the  I  should  be  inside,  because  it  is  part  of  the  phrase  quoted. 

(5)  Is  it  i/rue  that  " Mr.  Cobden  is  to  be  prime  minister"?  that 
"  we  are  to  have  immediate  peace  with  Russia "  ?  and  that  "  the 
Czar  has  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  Allies  "? 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  difference  between  ?"  and  "?  in  this  one 
passage. 

As  a  rule,  if  an  author  be  quoted,  and  his  sentence  be  concluded  with 
Aw  stop  it  should  be  so  printed — 

and  an  &q,  outside  thus — 

;"(fec 

But  if  the  &c.  be  a  part  of  the  quotation,  then  (fee",  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  Dr.  Cardwell  : — 

"  For  leases,  law-days,  <kc." 

To  my  mind,  the  best  mode  of  marking  omissions  is  this  one  : 


according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  omitted. 

And  the  best  mode  of  marking  a  word  (or  words)  inserted  by  the 
author  in  a  quotation  is  by  the  use  of  brackets  : — 

I         ]  ^^  [  '         ]  ^  required. 
I  will  not  say  more,  but  conclude,  remaining,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.  H.  Davis. 
Nailsworth,  ith  Dec,,  1855^ 

P.S.  In  references  to  the  Bible,  whenever  the  letter  "  v."  is  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  "  verse",  it  should  be  italicised  thus — "  v." — other- 
wise it  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  reference  to  a  chapter,  (L  e.,  the 
5th  chapter,)  "chapter  v.,  verse  16"  would  be  thus  abbreviated: — 
"  V.  16."  Whereas  no  one  could  well  mistake  "  v,  16  "  for  chapter  v., 
verse  16.  Authors  should  therefore  be  careful  to  imderline  the 
letter  "  v "  whenever  it  occurs  in  their  M.S.  copy  as  the  representative 
of  ^'  verse  "  in  order  that  it  may  be  italicised  by  the  compositors  and  be 
set  up  as  *'  V.**. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITIZEN— No.  3. 

POPULAR  JOURNALS. 

LABOUJttS  undertaken  with  a  view  to  a  single  and  even  selfish 
advantage  are  commonly  attended  with  collateral  consequences 
of  vaster  importance  and  more  beneficial  character  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  directed  to  a  lofty  and  generous  object.  It  would  seem  that 
nian*s  share  in  the  work  of  his  race's  regeneration  is  most  successfully 
accomplished  by  his  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  self-interest.  As  if 
to  exclude  boasting,  it  is  ordained,  that  while  high  principle  and 
self-denying  eflfort  reproach  the  sordid  selfishness  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  the  interests  of  mankind  are  most  effectively  served  by 
that  self-seeking  which  is  individually  condemned.  Thus  the  eager 
merchant  has  been  the  apostle  of  civilization,  the  grasping  competition 
of  the  trader  has  placed  the  luxuries  of  life  within  the  reach  of  poverty, 
or  at  least  banished  from  its  habitations  the  ruder  aspect  of  barbarism ; 
the  plodding  burgess,  while  accumulating  the  profits  of  the  Cheap,  has 
laid  the  broad  foundations  of  civil  freedom.  This  dependence  of  that 
which  is  ennobling  upon  that  which,  in  philosophy  at  least,  is  counted 
mean,  is  conspicuous  in  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs.  The  car  of 
human  progress  rolls  in  the  tracks  worn  by  the  wheels  of  commerce  ; 
the  mind  has  achieved  its  highest  artistic  triumphs,  and  most  useful 
mechanical  adaptations  in  its  ministration  to  the  ostentation  of  wealth, 
or  the  spirit  of  money-getting ;  and  nations  receive  their  first  lessons  in 
refinement  and  true  religion  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  genius 
that  crowds  their  ports  with  sails,  and  has  sought  indifferently  to  freight 
its  vessels  with  the  produce  of  their  climates,  or  the  children  of  their 
soiL  The  highest  wisdom  is  discernible  in  this  ;  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished is  too  vast  and  too  difficult  to  be  committed  to  the  sparse 
sympathies  of  good,  or  the  rare  abilities  of  great  men  ;  it  is  therefore  left 
to  the  unconscious  but  inseparable  agency  of  the  whole  race,  and  the 
operation  of  a  general  law  that  renders  subservient  to  its  object  the 
efforts  of  selfishness  and  benevolence. 

It  is  not  therefore  singular  that  education  in  its  loftiest  relations  of 
that  character,  which  must  exercise  the  most  supreme  influence  over  the 
moral  development  and  eternal  destiny  of  the  individual,  is  recommended 
by  the  laws  of  political  expediency — so  recommended,  that  could  passion 
and  sectarian  aspirations  be  excluded  from  their  councils,  it  might  safely 
be  trusted  to  the  disciples  of  that  science  of  selfishness ;  for  if  expe- 
rience has  taught  one  truth  more  evidently  than  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
fetter  vice  in  the  school  than  to  punish  it  in  the  prison,  it  is  this — that 
the  precautionary  education  that  will  serve  that  economy,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  philosopher  would  approve  and  the  Christian  would 
advocate.  Were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  not  clear  that  govern- 
ments are  bound  to  provide  for — that  they  would  not  misapply  their 
resources,  did  they  attempt  to  direct  or  support  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  governed ;  for  the  simple  end  of  government  is  the 
conservation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  person ;— our  most  ancient  insti- 
tutions exist  only  for  the  protection  of  these  more  ancient  institutions. 
But  it  is  no  modern  discovery  that  this  end  can  be  best  secured  by 
attention  to  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  citizen :  no 
government  has  existed  that  has  not  recognised  the  law  that  unites 
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obedience  to  civil  power  with  reverence  for  the  ultimate  authority  of 
Heaven.  Where  the  popular  mind  was  controlled  through  the  senses  by 
a  material  worship,  a  splendid  ritual,  and  the  jealous  supervision  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  the  reasoning  faculty  was  a  superfluous  or  doubtful  ally 
to  the  civil  power,  which  the  superstition  supported ;  but  amongst  a 
people  taught  to  "walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,"  whose  severe  sim- 
plicity of  worship  is  as  bare  of  sensual  influences  as  its  sanctuary  of 
images,  ignorance,  which  is  a  matter  of  indiflference  or  necessity  in  the 
first  case,  is  incompatible  with  the  influences  of  religion.  To  ignorant 
minds,  a  creed  of  sublime  and  abstract  truths  is  nothing ;  to  a  reasoning 
man,  though  destitute  of  the  essentials  of  true  rehgion,  it  may  be  a  bond 
of  conduct,  which  he  will  disdain  perhaps  to  acknowledge.  It  strikes 
the  conscience  through  the  reason,  as  the  religion  of  symbols  reaches  it 
through  the  imagination.  The  political  end  of  religion — for  of  its  higher 
end  and  influences  we  are  not  speaking — is  attained  in  this  result ;  so 
that  it  assures  social  interests,  it  is  politically  indift'erent  whether  the 
influence  be  deei>ened  into  a  saving  faith.  But  in  this  meaner  success 
the  nobler  work  is  almost  accomplished  :  the  soil  has  been  prepared  and 
the  seed  sown  ;  beyond  this,  man's  control  and  the  teacher's  responsi- 
bility do  not  extend :  the  citizen  is  taught  to  reason  and  believe ;  and  to 
reason  and  to  believe,  involve  all  the  points  in  education  for  which  the 
philosopher  or  Christian  could  contend. 

To  a  system  of  government  which  rests  its  claim  to  obedience  upon 
its  intrinsic  merits,  and  challenges  the  rational  acquiescence  of  the 
governed  in  its  existence,  religion  is  necessary  as  a  moral  check  upon 
personal  depravity— the  light  in  which  we  have  already  regarded  it, — and 
reason  takes  the  place  it  held  in  the  despotisms  of  the  ancient  world. 
We  require  the  citizen  to  be  a  believer,  that  he  may  be  a  moral  man  ; 
and  a  reasoner,  that  he  may  be  a  loyal  subject, — to  submit  his  conscience 
to  the  fear  of  God,  and  his  social  conduct  to  the  maxims  of  sound  govern- 
ment :  whether  tliis  desire  aproximates  to  fiTution,  with  the  extension 
of  the  mechanical  aids  to  education  ;  whether  the  national  school  has 
inTused  its  fair  proportion  of  strength  into  the  social  frame ;  whether  the 
multiplied  race  of  readers  is  a  believing  or  reasoning  race,  are  questions 
suggested  by  our  subject,  and  answered  in  the  pages  before  us.  Popular 
literature  opened  no  very  cheerful  view  of  educational  results ;  popular 
journals  give  no  brighter  aspect  to  the  picture,  bring  to  the  eye  no  hope- 
ful lights  or  redeeming  circumstances.  The  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  patrons  of  the  first,  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  exhibit, 
the  latter  unmistakably  portray.  As  a  gauge  of  the  depth  of  popular 
ignorance — even  when  no  small  portion  of  the  neglect  of  ages  has  been 
repaired, — of  popular  tastes  and  prejudices,  the  Sunday  paper,  with  its  feast 
of  horrors,  its  choice  entertainment  of  filthy  "  cases,**  its  selections  from 
the  scourings  of  criminal  courts,  its  rabid  politics,  and  boisterous  advo- 
cacy of  popular  fallacies,  is  more  trustworthy  than  even  those  sheets  of 
wickedness  or  nonsense  which  fall  so  plentifully  from  the  press — ^that 
fountain  of  sweet  and  bitter  waters  ;  there  can  be  no  apprehension  of  a 
refinement  of  suspicion  in  this  case.  The  penny  romance  may  or  may 
not  be  a  moral  and  intellectual  image  of  its  readers,  its  influence  may  be 
neutral  or  may  be  disputed, — we  may  fear  of  them  too  much  :  but  here 
is  the  expression  of  contemporary  thought  of  the  counsels  of  actual  life— 
of  what  may  be  motive  truths  to  the  mechanic  whose  hammer  soimds 
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in  our  neighbourhood.  The  words  we  read  are  counted  the  words  of 
wisdom  by  tens,  by  hundreds,  of  thousands ;  they  are  to  them  the 
"  Hebrew  tongue,** — the  language  they  understand ;  they  are  the  enuncia- 
tion g£  their  political  creed,  the  picture  of  their  social  position,  as  seen 
by  their  own  imperfect  and  jaundiced  vision  ;  they  betray  the  aspect  in 
which  those  who  are  counted  by  wise  men  their  friends  and  enemies,  are 
yiewed ;  they  form  a  catalogue  of  their  discontents,  their  errors,  and  aspi- 
rations. If  the  result  of  the  reviews  afford  little  comfort  and  little 
encouragement,  let  us  not  blame  the  venal  pen  that  caters  to  their  grovel- 
ling tastes  and  fosters  their  pernicious  prejudices  :  when  these  tastes 
and  prejudices  are  destroyed,  the  occupation  of  those  who  minister  to 
them  will  have  perished.  The  people  are  not  what  cheap  literature  and 
cheap  journals  have  made  them,  but  what  national  education  has  left 
them. 

The  cheap  newspaper  may  therefore  help  us  to  discover,  with  some 
additional  clearness,  what  education  has  left  unaccomplished,  and  thence 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  remains  to  be  done.  Of  the  large  number 
of  weekly  prints — which  recent  financial  regulations  have,  perhaps,  mul- 
tiplied— two,  commanding  a  nearly  equal  circulation,  far  outnumber  the 
rest  taken  in  the  aggregate.  Of  one  of  these,  of  high-class  ability,  but 
questionable  principles — we  simply  express  that  personal  opinion — ^we 
imagine  that  its  price  confines  it  to  a  class  above  that  of  which  we  write ; 
the  other,  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  edited  with  less  talent  than 
skill  in  gratifying  the  morbid  appetites  of  its  readers  for  the  details  of 
crime  and  profligacy,  and  abounding  in  "leaders**  written  with  that 
coarse  freedom  of  thought  and  language  which  ignorance  cannot  distin- 
guish firom  the  confidence  of  wisdom,  we  take  not  only  as  a  sample  of 
the  mechanic*s  fireside  lessons  in  politics  and  morality,  but  of  the 
ignorance  which  remains  to  be  removed,  and  the  obstacles  that  retard 
its  removal.  And  first  it  will  appear  that  we  have  not  diffused  amongst 
the  masses  any  high  degree  of  political  erudition.  This  does  not  appear 
in  the  "  radicalism,**  or  republicanism,  or  "  communism,**  which  is  the 
staple  of  their  manufacture  ;  with  these  jarring  creeds — ^which  serve, 
perhaps,  in  the  social  system  the  purpose  of  antagonistic  forces  in  the 
solar  system,  to  preserve  the  due  equilibrium  of  the  whole — we  have 
nothing  to  do  ;  but  it  is  taught,  in  the  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
doctrines  as  subversive  of  all  the  ends  of  education  as  those  propounded 
by  Jack  Cade  to  his  gaping  followers.  The  most  zealous  admirer  of  that 
f^reedom  of  opinion  which  balances  parties  in  the  State — ^the  most 
indifferent  to  the  aspect  of  the  political  world — must  regard  with  sorrow 
the  existence  of  prejudices  which  oppose  themselves  to  the  most  generous 
efforts  of  benevolence,  expose  its  objects  to  the  miseries  of  discontent, 
occasionally  of  physical  suffering  ;  and  by  diverting  their  attention  from 
the  true  origin  of  the  social  or  domestic  evils  they  endure,  prevent  that 
personal  effort  by  which  they  can  only  be  removed ;  for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  these  papers,  however  profuse  in  their  strictures  upon 
power,  however  vigorous  in  their  admonitions  to  the  "  governing  class,*' 
have  little  apparent  inclination  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  subscriber  by 
reminding  him  of  the  vices  which  oppress  him  with  a  more  terrible 
despotism ;  or  that  no  political  franchise  can  produce  the  effects  of 
industry,  soberness,  and  self-denial.  Few  errors  have  wi^ought  worse 
PBBults,  more  enduring  distress  and  immediate  misery,  than  that  ignorance 
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of  the  simplest  laws  of  political  economy — and  what  is  a  more  powerful 

teacher  of  the  results  of  experience  1 — ^that  gives  birth  to  the  **  strikes  * 

and  *'  combinations  "  which  periodically  afflict  our  industrial  population. 

These  pages  inculcate  these  calamitous  associations  as  the  duty  of  patriots 

and  Christians.    Next  to  this  and  its  foster  children  are  those  antipathies 

of  men  who  can  give  no  reason  for  the  hatred  that  is  in  them,  beyond 

the  existence  of  classes  socially  superior  to  their  own,  with  their  attendant 

brood  of  jealousies  and  suspicions,  which  repulse  or  disgust  the  zeal  of 

their  benefSsictors.     These  are  encouraged  with  all  the  vigour  of  language, 

unrestrained  by  the  fear  of  a  revolt  of  taste,  or  the  awakening  of  latent 

common  sense.     Thus,  from  the  numbers  of  the  last  fortnight's  issue— a 

period  of  no  strong  political  excitement — ^in  which,  therefore,  the  peculiar 

characteristics  of  the  journal  are  not  exaggerated  by  the  necessity  of 

rising  to  the  level  of  public  excitement — ^we  extract  the  following.    The 

fifubject  is  a    "  strike "   of  the  "  self-acting  minders  and  piercers "   at 

Manchester  : — 

"  We  are  heartily  sorry  to  learn  that  the  operatives  are  not  unionists ;  we  deeply 
regret  that  they  have  no  organization  ;  and  we  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  their 
next  attempt  to  form  themselves  into  a  union  will  prove  more  successful  than  their 
previous  efforts.  We  believe  that  if  they  had  been  properly  organized,  and  fully 
prepared  for  a  struggle  with  their  employers,  many,  if  not  the  whole  of  their  hardships 
would  have  been  obviated." 

Again, — 

''  As  we  observed  last  week,  the  Manchester  men  are  now  in  the  front  rank  fighting 
the  good  fight  of  labour.  Their  victory  will  inflict  a  staggering  blow  on  that  rampant 
and  rapacious  injustice  by  which  the  children  of  toil  have  been  so  long  and  so 
mercilessly  crushed.     Their  defeat,  on  the -other  hand,  will  contribute  to  rivet  the 

fetters,  and  postpone  the  emancipation  of  labour The  operatives  are  engaged 

in  a  most  difficult  and  soul-trying  struggle  :  they  are  opposed  to  powerful  and 
unscrupulous  adversaries ;  they  are  beset  with  many  temptations  to  become  cravens 
and  yield." 

"And,"  concludes  this  apostle  of  mischief  and  misery,  alluding  to  an  attempt  at 
mediation,  <Hhis  gentleman  is  one  of  those  foolish  teachers  who  would  convert  the 
gospel  of  freedom  into  a  code  of  human  slavery — who  would  alienate  from  religion  all 
its  manly,  ennobling,  emancipating  ingredients.  He  forgets,  or  does  not  choose  to 
remember,  that  resistance  to  tyrants  is  one  of  those  duties  most  solemnly  inculcated 
by  Christianity." 

Surely,  national  education  has  failed  in  one  of  its  immediate  objects,  if 
it  has  simply  opened  the  ears  of  ignorance  to  such  pernicious  lessons  as 
these.  For  what  are  their  results  'i  Not  only  does  the  disciple  receive 
his  inevitable  share  of  the  injury  which  loss  of  capital,  paralysis  of  trade 
and  commercial  activity  entail  upon  the  community,  but  he  loses  the 
spirit  of  reliance  on  personal  effort,  in  looking  for  a  Millennium  of  labour, 
to  the  advent  of  which  his  habit  of  lounging  and  opposition  will  con- 
tribute. He  expects  to  be  legislated  into  comfort,  and  attributes  what 
is  consequent  upon  his  vices  to  "  class  legislation  "  and  "  class  oppression." 
The  means  of  averting  the  common  calamities  of  life  are  dissipated  in  the 
hours  of  voluntary  and  factious  idleness,  in  the  support  of  "  secretaries," 
"  delegates,"  and  brother  "  unionists."  Above  all,  the  angry  spirit  of 
antagonism  to  all  existing  circumstances  vexes  him  like  a  shirt  of  hair, 
or  thorn  in  the  flesh  ;  his  home  becomes  a  chaos  of  neglect,  discomfort, 
and  discontent.  Poverty,  if  not  vice,  is  the  sure  attendant  upon  all  this ; 
and  society  is  taxed  to  support  the  burden.  Thus,  funds  which  might 
supply  the  necessity  of  a  score  of  schools,  are  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
a  new  wing  to  the  workhouse,  if  not  to  add  a  new  ward  to  the  bridewell. 
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Tet»  for  all  tbifl,  the  remedy  seems  safficientlj  easy.  Men  well  instnicted 
in  the  principles  of  sound  political  economy — ^versed  in  the  simple  rules 
that  regulate  wages  and  capital — ridicule  these  follies,  dangerous  only 
when  suggested  to  ignorance.  Were  the  true  principles  taught  in  the 
school,  &lse  principles  would  make  no  figure  in  the  newspapers ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  law  that  links  to  the  efforts  of  selfishness  the 
effects  of  generosity  and  benevolence,  Capital,  while  assuring  its  interests ; 
Property,  while  lightening  its  burdens  ;  and  Government,  in  easing  the 
grating  and  straining  motion  of  its  machinery,  would  turn,  for  individual 
advantage,  into  worthier  channels,  energies  that  waste  themselves  in 
follies ;  bring  content  into  a  thousand  homes,  and  peace  into  ten  thousand 
bosoms. 

Thus  much  for  political  errors.  We  shall  find  no  greater  wisdom  dis- 
played by  these  columns  when  touching  on  popular  prejudices.  We 
select  from  the  same  sheet  some  passages  from  an  article  on  "  The  Bases 
of  Human  Tyranny,**  in  which  the  writer,  with  evident  design,  alludes 
to  no  actual  form  of  despotism,  but  leads  the  reader  to  apply  the  term  to 
every  form  of  government  excepting  that  which  never  can  exist. 
Thus:— 

"  The  main  foundation  of  every  existing  form  of  oppression  is  the  cowardice  of 
the  oppressed.  Hence  the  fundamental  principle  of  every  tyranny  is  terror  .... 
Bat  there  conld  be  no  terror  if  there  was  no  cowardice.  By  cowardice  is  then  meant 
that  disposition  of  mind  which  fears  death  more  than  dishonour,  and  loves  life  more 

than  liberty One  of  the  most  solemn  injunctions  of  our  religion — 'Fear 

not  him  who  can  kill  the  body.'    Indeed,  until  this  fear  be  cast  out,  every  man  ia  at 
heart  a  slave." 

After  proceeding  with  this  tirade,  which  might  be  called  nonsense  but 
for  its  wickedness,  and  telling  his  unhappy  scholar  that  his  contempt  of 
death  must  be  governed  by  reason,  "  that  no  risk  ought  to  be  incurred 
without  a  probability  of  success,"  and  informing  him  that  as  there  are 
two  species  of  terror,  so  there  are  two  races  of  slaves  governed  by  those 
terrors — sensualists,  who  are  subject  to  physical  force,  and  the  super- 
stitious, who  are  governed  by  the  ecclesiastic ;  but  that  a  few,  "  courageous 
and  intelligent,  disdain  alike  the  fear  of  death  and  the  menaces  of  a 
hireling  priesthood,  because  they  believe  that  the  free  and  the  brave  are 
more  acceptable  than  the  craven  and  the  enslaved,  to  Heaven  ;*'  yet 
that  these  few  are  so  divided  "  as  to  be  powerless  against  the  stupendous 
masses  of  cowardice,  craft,  and  superstition  with  which  they  have  to 
contend,**  this  precious  teacher  concludes  : — 

"Sir, — ^looking  at  these  difficulties,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prospects  of 
freedom  are  not  the  most  encouraging  in  the  world.  Yet  there  is  something  to  make 
us  hope.  With  the  inci*eaBe  of  popular  intelligence,  the  weak  points  of  the  tyrant 
will  be  discerned.  When  slaves  learn  to  reflect,  they  will  perhaps  reason  that  liberty 
10  worth  contending  for  ;  inasmuch  as  if  even  life  is  lost,  it  is  only  anticipating  by  a 
few  days  a  debt  which  all  must  pay.  Slaves  and  cowards  die  as  well  as  the  brave ; 
and,  in  the  battle  of  life,  it  is  always  more  honourable  to  have  our  wounds  in  front. 
Strange,  that  many  for  fear  of  a  bullet,  submit  to  death  by  starvation." 

We  need  waste  no  words  to  prove  that  no  institution,  unless  :*  b  be  that 
of  property,  is  imperilled  by  this  miserable  effusion  ;  but  is  it  only  to  the 
standard  measured  by  such  trash  that  we  have  raised  the  morality  and 
intelligence  of  one  generation  of  citizens  1  Will  the  material  now  under 
our  hands  be  moulded  into  a  nobler  shape — ^will  the  process  which  has 
done  so  little  to  elevate  the  fathers,  do  more  to  elevate  their  children  ? 
Is  the  national  school  still  the  preparatory  school  for  the  demagogue  1 
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Is  it  enougli  to  confer  the  power  of  commaning  with  evil  spirita  at  the 
fireedde,  who  in  time  past  confided  their  evil  counsels  to  the  t^jM^oon 
orator,  but  now  exalt  his  ravings  to  the  dignity,  and,  to  the  ignorant,  the 
high  authority,  of  print  ?  Were  none  of  these  taught  reli^on  in  their 
youth — ^versed  in  the  catechism  of  the  fidth — and  able  to  prove  every 
dogma  from  the  written  Word  ;  or  has  that  religion,  a  thing  of  memory, 
vanished  at  the  portals  of  the  school  like  morning  mists?  Is  the 
religion  we  are  teaching  of  more  enduring  nature  ?  will  it  withstand  the 
attacks  of  flippant  infidelity,  or  the  audacious  assertions  of  rationalism  f 
Do  we  teach  the  theory  and  wisdom  of  that  system  of  government  which 
we  expect  our  scholars  to  revere  ?  Do  we  defend  from  the  feeblest 
assaults  of  doubt,  or  the  vaguest  plausibility,  the  fabric  of  religious 
training  we  have  toiled  to  raise  ?  Does  the  school  catalogue  of  "  common 
things"  embrace  the  laws  affecting  civil  as  well  as  physical  existence  ? 
These  are  questions  pressed  upon  us  by  the  contents  and  tone  of  the 
popular  journal.  We  shall  not  approach  the  end  of  political  education 
until  we  can  affirm  that  the  education  of  the  citizen  is  such  as  to  assure 
him  against  this  revolt  against  his  own  interests  and  sin  against  his  own 
soul.  S.  D.  W. 


SIMULTANEOUS  TEACHING. 
TO   THE  EDITOR  OP  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — In  your  number  for  this  month  there  is  a  short  article  signed 
J.  S.,  on  "Simultaneous  Teaching,"  on  which  I,  as  one  of  the  parties 
referred  to  in  it,  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  prove  the  excellency  of  the  simultaneous 
plan  of  teaching.  I  am,  perhaps,  unequal  to  the  task,  and,  besides,  from 
the  emphasis  with  which  J.  8.  condemns  it,  as  an  "  arrant  mockery  and 
vicious  delusion,"* — ^words  put  in  your  good-sized  capitals,  Mr.  Editor, — 
it  not  only  appears  to  me  that  J.  S.  has  thoroughly  weighed  the  matter, 
and  logically  come  to  this  gentle  conclusion,  but  I  am  also  reminded  of 
the  proverbial  futility  of  trying  to  convince  a  man  against  his  wilL 

Amongst  the  many  "  systems  "  of  education  at  present  in  vogue,  the 
best,  undoubtedly,  with  every  man  is  hia  own.  Now  if  J.  S,  is  a 
practical  schoolmaster — and  the  practical  schoolmaster  is  the  fittest  critic 
in  these  matters, — and  if  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  inverU  a  better 
system  than  the  one  he  condemns,  in  all  fairness,  and  with  all  my  heart, 
let  him  enjoy  it  and  be  quiet.  I  also  ara  a  practical  teacher  ;  and  if  I 
have  found  a  system  of  instruction  and  education  at  once  elegant  and 
effective,  let  me  be  excused  if  I  like  my  plan  too.  Or  if  J.  S.  has  tried 
the  "  simultaneous  system,"  as  an  unskilful  rider  might  mount  a 
thorough-bred  racer,  and  if  he  has  been  thrown,  much  to  the  danger  of 
his  neck,  let  us  charitably  excuse  his  prejudice  against  said  racer  :  hM 
he  not  reason  on  his  side  ? 


*  This  is  not  what  J.  S.  said.  He  applied  these  terms  'not  to  simultaneous  teachings 
but  to  the  teaching  thus  of  di'y  things,  not  interesting  to  children,  &o  "  that  two  or 
three  bellwethers  of  the  flock  may  answer  questions  correctly  enough,  loudly  edioed  by 
the  rest."  (See  vol.  is.  p.  468.)  This  being  the  case,  Mr.  Sutcliffe  merely  mistakes 
what  was  said,  and  so  tax  from  answering  it,  in  effect  mj^iy^ttHn?  what  J.  S.  held,  Ibr 
both  approve  of  simultaneous  teaching,  judiciously  applied,  and  within  its  proper 
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Bat  if  J.  S.  is  no<  a  teacher — ^if  he  is,  who  shall  say  what? — it  is  with  a 
oertain  disagreeable  fear  and  trembling  that  I  next  point  out  that  he  is, 
peiliaps^  mistaken  in  the  definition  of  the  term  on  which  the  whole 
diHcnamon  turns.  Putting  a  number  of  children  in  a  gallery,  like  so 
many  narrow-necked  bottles,  to  use  the  old  figure,  and  throwing  a 
backet-fiill  of  watery  information  on,  is  not  what  we  call  simultaneous 
teaching.  If  he  means  that  there  is  no  care,  on  this  plan,  to  see  that 
every  child  is  going  on  with  the  teacher  ;  that  there  is  no  holding  up  of 
hands^  no  questioning ;  no  individual  questioning  much  of  it ;  no 
rigorous  testing  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  lesson  by  searching  questions  at 
the  end ;  no  care  that  the  lesson  be  reproduced  in  writing,  if  the  children 
can  write ;  then  I  can  only  say  he  is  attacking  a  windmill  which  I 
have  no  wish  to  defend.  He  talks  about  schools  relying  on  U  alone. 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  no  master  of  a  school  where  this  system — and 
not  some  weak  and  miserable  semblance  of  it — is  carried  out  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing.  It  certainly  would  be  "  a  &rce  **  if  it  were  so, 
and  as  certainly  the  poor  *' jackdaw  back"  should  have  its  "j)eacock- 
feathers  stripped  ofl^"  as  J.S.  i-ecommends.  But  whilst  J.  S. — ^who  I  have 
not  a  doubt  hates  ''simultaneous  teaching"  as  a  name  unjustly  applied 
to  a  sort  of  higgledy-piggledy  anyhow  style  of  indiscriminate  talking — is 
heroically  tearing  off  fi:om  the  unfortunate  daws  the  feathers  they  had 
never  any  business  to  don,  let  me  ask  him  if  he  will  have  the  goodness 
to  allow  the  harmless  bii^ds  whose  feathery  honours  have  been  so  wantonly 
stolen,  to  live  at  peace. — Your  obedient  servant,       John  Sutcliffe. 

Ncrmal  College,  CheUenham,  Decemb&r  22nd,  1855. 
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wlucfa  it  is  more  valuable  for  a  man  to  gain  some  acquaintance  than  the  elements  of 
Mathematios.  Even  for  a  working  man,  there  is  nothing  which  can  be  studied  with 
H^reater  advantage,  provided  that  what  he  reads  he  reads  thoroughly  and  soundly. 
And  why  ?  It  teaches  him  several  things  :  it  teaches  him,  for  instance,  to  value  the 
diffsrenoe  between  a  bad  argument  and  a  good  one  ;  it  teaches  him  to  consider  whether 
one  oonaeqnence  really  does  follow  from  another ;  it  teaches  him  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  connexion  between  a  conclusion  and  the  premises  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  drawn.  For  you  will  understand,  that  Mathematics  is  fundamentally  the  science 
of  reasoning ;  of  reasoning,  that  is,  on  certain  subjects — subjects  which  are  capable  of 
being  treated  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  in  which  we  are  quite  certain  of  the 
rBSOlts  to  which  we  come.  And  it  is  very  valuable  for  a  person  to  have  seen  examples 
of  tboronghly  sound  reasoning,  because  there  is  nothing  scarcer  in  the  world  than 
reasoning  r^ly  pure.  Take  an  ordinary  man's  conversation,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
conclusion  he  draws  out  of  twenty  that  will  really  hold  when  you  examine  it  care^Uy ; 
aad  I  sav  that,  in  order  to  give  you  the  habit  of  mind  which  leads  you,  on  all  subjects, 
to  consider  whether  conclusions  are  good,  or  only  fedse  and  specious,  the  best  mode  of 
tnimng  that  you  can  adopt,  according  to  my  "judgment,  is  the  study  of  Mathematics, 
ihosoa^ily  digested  as  far  as  vou  go.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  go  a  short  way 
or  a  lonff  way,  but  yon  must  thoroughly  understand  whatyou  do  read  ;  and  if  a  person 
oonld  omy  demonstrate  the  first  twenty  propositions  of  Euclid,  I  should  say  that  he 
mm  raisea  to  a  perfectly  different  level  of  intellect  from  that  of  one  who  knew  nothing 
about  them  :  the  prooees  raises  a  man  to  quite  a  different  department  of  thought. 
On  tfaow  groonds  I  am  very  glad  we  have  got  a  large  class  to  learn  Mathematics. 
Whether  the  dryness  of  the  study,  as  it  is  sometimes  considered,  will  frighten  some 
of  those  away  who  have  put  down  their  names  I  do  not  know,  I  hope  not ;  I  feel 
almost  sore,  that  any  one  who  will  really  give  his  attention,  and  get  over  the  first 
difflculUes,  win  find  Bfathematios  a  delightfid  and  beautiful  study. — Bw.  H,  Cfoodtoin^s 
Addrea  on  SdmeaHcn  of  WorkvHg  Men,  at  Cambridge. 
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SELF-EDTJCATIOK 

THE  subject  of  edacation  is  deeply  interesting,  involving  as  it  does 
the  well-being  of  all  classes,  and  is  one  that  is  yearly  engrossing 
a  greater  amount  of  attention  from  the  public  at  large.  In  ^stct,  so 
much  has  been  wribten  on  this  point,  and  so  much  done  to  make  in- 
struction easy  and  agreeable,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe, 
that  the  old  saying, ''  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,"  will  have  to  be 
laid  by  amongst  the  things  that  have  been. 

A  branch  of  this  subject,  however,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
has  scarcely  received  its  due  share  of  attention, — ^we  mean  Self-education. 
One  of  the  great  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  instruction  of  a  child,  is 
not  merely  to  cram  his  head  with  dry  &cts  and  theories,  but  to  plant  in 
his  mind  a  wish  for  self-improvement  hereafter,  when  he  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources ;  and  this  view  of  the  case  opens  to  us  two  general 
questions,  namely,  By  what  means  is  this  wish  to  be  implanted  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  1  and,  How,  when  that  child  becomes  a  man,  is  he  to 
regulate  and  act  up  to  it  ?  By  what  means,  then^  is  this  wish  to  be 
implanted  in  the  mind  of  a  child  ?  In  many  ways.  First,  by  patience, 
gentleness,  and  truth,  in  the  manner  of  the  instructor  :  this  will  cause 
the  pupil  to  look  up  to  his  moral  and  intellectual  superiority ;  he  will 
admire,  and  natursdly  wish  to  be  like  him.  If  a  child  remarks,  when 
he  comes  out  of  school,  ''How  ci*abbed  the  old  gentleman  has  been 
to-day,"  you  may  feel  sure  little  good  has  been  done  :  the  boy  may  have 
learned  his  lessons  by  heart,  but  no  seed  of  that  more  valuable  acquisi- 
tion,— the  love  of  learning,  has  been  planted  in  his  mind.  Secondly, 
by  inculcating  a  love  of  order  and  regularity.  If  this  is  not  firmly 
fixed  in  a  child's  mind,  when  he  grows  up  and  his  future  education 
depends  upon  himself,  his  studies  wiU  be  desultory,  and  his  mind 
will  not  acquire  that  power  and  accuracy  of  reasoning  which  it  might 
otherwise  possess.  Thirdly,  by  teaching  the  value  of  time.  Let 
children  play  to  their  hearts*  content — this  is  not  idleness ;  if  they  do 
not  play  heartily,  they  will  seldom  work  heartily  :  but  habits  of  listless 
indolence,  and  sitting  doing  nothing,  when  ill-health  is  not  the  cause, 
should  be  gently  corrected  by  precept,  and  still  more  by  example. 
Fourthly,  by  teaching  the  habit  of  ol^rving  and  reasoning  upon  little 
things.  And,  lastly,  by  making  your  instructions  as  interesting  as  the 
subject  will  permit,  and  never  attempting  to  force  on  the  young  brain 
prematurely  :  for  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  give  a  di^ust  to 
learning  altogether. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished  we  shall  probably  find  a  substantial 
groundwork  for  the  individual  himself  to  work  upon  afterwards.  He 
has  learned  order,  industry,  and  observation ;  and  these  three  combined 
must  produce  a  wish  for  moral  and  mental  improvement.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  question  :  How,  when  the  child  becomes  a  man,  is  he 
to  regulate  and  act  up  to  these  wishes )  This  should  be  done  by  his 
endeavouring  steadily  to  promote  his  moral  and  intellectual  growth, 
and  can  be  performed  to  a  great  extent  in  the  workshop  as  well  as  in 
the  library.  A  man  is  neither  called  upon  or  permitted  to  forsake  the 
daily  duties  of  life  for  intellectual  studies ;  but  let  him,  in  his  youth, 
imbibe  the  three  principles  above  mentioned — of  order,  industry,  and 
observation,  and  it  will  be  wonderful  how  i^ach  may  be  done  viib,  very 
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few  advantages.  We  mavy  pursue  a  course  of  study  which  will  only 
render  us  disputatious  and  dictatorial :  to  prevent  this,  let  us  ever  keep 
in  view  that  triad  of  excellence,  "The  good,  the  beautiful,  the  true.'* 
Let  us  look  for  examples  of  goodness,  rather  than  of  evil,  particularly 
among  our  fellow  men ;  let  us  search  for  beauty,  not  deformity,  in 
nature,  and  in  that  sublimest  work  of  nature  and  God — ^the  mind  of  man; 
and  let  us  candidly  bow  before  the  truth,  even  when  it  interferes  with 
our  preconceived  notions,  rather  than  sophistically  defend  an  error, 
because  we  have  heretofore  upheld  it,  and  do  not  like  to  confess 
ourselves  in  the  wrong. 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  self-tuition  is  to 
be  carried  on,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  youthful  student.  Never 
attempt  to  do  too  much  at  once — ^it  will  only  confuse  your  mind.  What- 
ever subject  you  take  up,  devote  your  full  energies  to  it,  and  read  the 
work  on  which  you  are  engaged  steadily  through,  not  dipping  into  it 
hither  and  thither,  missing  some  chapters  because  they  are  dull,  others 
because  they  are  hard  :  this  kind  of  reading  may  give  you  the  appear- 
ance of  great  knowledge,  and  enable  you  to  shine  in  general  society,  but 
it  will  be  gloss  rather  than  reality,  and  knowledge  acquired  in  this  way 
will  seldom  stand  the  test  of  close  examination. — Of  course  there  are 
works  to  which  this  does  not  apply,  but  they  belong  to  the  class  of  lighter 
literature,  and  are  read  as  much  for  their  amusement  as  for  any  other  cause. 
It  will  often  be  a  considerable  help  to  the  memory,  also,  i^  while  you 
study  a  work,  you  write  down  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents— doing  so 
will  impress  the  £M;ts  upon  your  mind ;  but  if  you  adopt  this  plan,  you 
must  not  £uicy  that  merely  having  the  abstract  in  your  possession 
secures  the  continuance  of  the  knowledge  itself  in  your  brain  :  you  must 
think  over  it,' you  must  refresh  your  memory,  if  the  facts  seem  slipping 
from  you,  by  reading  from  time  to  time  the  abstract  you  have  thus 
made ;  treated  otherwise  it  becomes  but  a  broken  reed  to  your  intel- 
lectual support.  Do  not  be  discouraged  from  attempting  the  study  of 
any  subject  in  which  you  take  an  interest,  because  others  may  tell  you 
that  you  have  not  the  ability  or  the  opportunities,  of  doing  so  properly  : 
there  is  no  better  means  of  improving  the  abilities  than  by  exerting 
them ;  and  as  for  the  second  objection,  the  want  of  opportunities,  do  the 
best  with  what  lies  in  your  power,  and  you  will  then  be  prepared  to 
make  good  use  of  any  fiurther  knowledge  that  may  be  thrown  in  your 
way.  Best  assured  in  the  meanwhile  that  the  information  thus  acquired 
will  not  be  the  less  sweet  because  it  has  been  attained  by  a  steep  and 
rugged  path. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  manner  of  studying;  perhaps  we 
may  be  allowed  a  few  words  also  as  to  the  choice  of  study.  This  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  self-education.  Look  first  dispassionately  and 
carefully  into  your  own  mind,  and  see  what  is  its  natural  bent.  We 
will  suppose  you  have  an  imaginative  turn,  and  delight  in  works  of 
poetry  and  description  :  read  such  works  and  enjoy  them,  but  in 
moderation ;  if  you  indulge  in  them  too  much  you  will  gradually  give  an 
undue  ascendancy  to  yoiur  imagination,  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
&culties  of  your  inind, — and  the  true  secret  of  self  education  is,  to  keep 
all  in  due  subordination  and  maintain  a  just  balance,  so  as  to  allow  the 
judgment  to  work  freely,  unbiassed-  by  any  preconceived  train  of  ideas.. 
Again,  let  us  imagine  you  are  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  and  partica^ 
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larly  fascinatecl  with  metapliysical  works  ;  here  we  wotild  repeat  the 
caution  with  tenfold  earnestness,  hecaose  the  more  deeply  we  involve  oar- 
selves  in  studies  of  this  kind  the  more  fisiscinating  they  become,  until  they 
may  so  far  engross  us  that  we  cease  to  take  that  interest  in  the  ordinary 
afikirs  of  every-day  life  around  us,  which  we  ought  to  do ;  we  become  vision- 
ary speculators,  and  at  last  are  bewildered  and  lost  in  the  confusion  of  our 
own  thoughts  ;  we  have  dwelt  upon  these  subjects  until  all  others  have 
been  deprived  of  that  amount  of  consideration  which  is  their  due, 
and  we  cease  to  appreciate  them  rightly,  for  we  have  again  overturned  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  human  mind.  Such,  alas  I  we  fear,  has  been  but 
too  often  the  case  with  many  a  noble  mind,  which,  with  proper  discipline, 
was  fit  for  better  things.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say 
that  metaphysical  works  in  general  are  to  be  excluded  from  our  course  of 
study;  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  subjects  which  give  the  mind 
a  more  exciting  exercise  ;  but  as  medical  science  teaches  us  that  the 
most  valuable  medicine  may  be  converted  into  a  deadly  poison  by 
immoderate  use,  so  may  mental  food,  unduly  supplied,  produce  the  same 
result  also  :  if  we  do  not  keep  our  mental  powers  under  our  control,  they 
will  soon,  like  restive  horses,  run  away  with  us  whither  they  will. 

This  preservation  of  mental  equilibrium  is  a  great  jK)int  to  be  con- 
sidered in  self-education,  but  it  is  not  the  only  one ;  there  is  another 
also,  which,  though  at  first  sight  it  appears  distinct  from  the  former,  will 
on  a  little  consideration  be  found  to  be  intimately  connected  with  it  :  it 
is,  that  we  should  carefully  avoid  assuming  as  our  settled  belief  any  new 
theory  on  any  new  subject.  There  is  something  in  novelty  which  is  apt 
either  to  fascinate  or  disgust  us,  according  to  our  turn  of  thought ;  but 
in  neither  of  these  states  is  the  mind  free  to  act  the  part  of  an  impartial 
judge.  Give  the  case,  therefore,  your  careful  and  earnest  attention,  and 
then  lay  it  by  for  a  time,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  the  storehouse  of  your 
memory,  until  all  undue  excitement  of  feeling  either  for  or  against  the 
subject  has  cooled  down,  then  bring  it  forward  and  see  in  what  light  it 
appears. 

Do  not  be  wearied  with  repeating  this  process  again  and  again,  if 
necessary.  At  each  new  review  the  matter  will  stand  out  in  a  clearer  light 
to  your  mental  eye ;  above  all  do  not  be  afraid  of  having  to  avow  to 
others  the  fact  that  you  have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  what  you  will 
think, — it  may  often  save  you  from  the  shame  of  saying,  six  months 
later,  T  have  changed  my  mind  again.  If  possible,  also,  where  two  rival 
theories  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  same  foundation,  read  both  before 
you  give  in  your  allegiance  to  either  :  strong  arguments  will  probably 
be  brought  forward  on  both  sides  ;  if  you  read  those  of  one  party  only, 
you  may  be  carried  away  by  their  apparent  unanswerableness ;  but  this 
will  be  acting  the  part  of  a  judge  who  should  listen  only  to  the  plaintiff's 
charge,  and  refuse  to  attend  to  the  defendant's  explanation  :  such  a 
judge  you  would  consider  unworthy  of  a  seat  upon  the  bench.  Are  you 
fitted  to  decide  any  question  by  acting  in  a  similar  manner?  One 
adherent  who  joins  because  his  judgment,  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  case,  is  convinced,  is  worth  two  who  do  so  from  the  momentary 
satisfaction  of  hearing,  like  the  Athenians,  **  some  new  thing,"  and  whose 
judgment,  unstrengthened  by  previous  mental  exercise,  will  be  swayed 
by  any  fresh  argument  brought  forward  on  either  side,  like  a  bulrush 
waving  hither  and  thither  in  every  breeze. 
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We  will  now  endeavour  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  our  theory, 
applied  to  the  study  of  geology. 

Let  us  suppose  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  this  science  to  commence 
with  Dr.  Buckland's  "  Bridgwater  Treatise  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy." 
He  will  probably  be  deeply  interested  when  he  reads  of  the  diluvial  and 
volcanic  changes  which  have  brought  the  crust  of  our  earth  into  the 
state  in  which  it  now  exists.  His  imagination,  possibly,  will  be  capti- 
vated by  the  grandeur  of  the  forces  existing  (according  to  Dr.  Buck- 
land)  in  those  early  times,  compared  to  what  they  are  now.  He  will 
picture  to  his  mind's  eye  a  vast  incandescent  globe,  gradually  cooling 
down,  tiU  the  particles  on  its  sur£gu3e  are  so  reduced  in  temperature  as  to 
approach  and  crystallize,  thus  forming  a  solid  crust  of  occidated  metal 
and  metalloids,  constituting  the  various  rocks  of  the  granitic  series ;  but 
this  crust  will  not  remain  a  level  surface, — he  will  perceive  portions  of  it 
upraised  by  the  expansive  power  of  internal  heat  and  vapour.  Next,  he 
will  view  the  action  of  immense  oceans,  produced  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  spread  over  tracts  of  this  primitive  formation ;  and  he 
will  see  there  is  no  appearance  of  quietude  and  rest  in  this  as  yet  lifeless 
and  uninhabitable  world. 

As  solid  matter  rises  above  the  water,  by  the  previously-mentioned 
internal  action  of  heat,  he  will  see  that  it  becomes  exposed  to  destruction 
by  atmospheric  agents; — ^by  rains,  torrents,  and  inundations,  at  that 
time  acting  with  intense  violence,  washing  down,  in  the  form  of  mud, 
sand,  and  gravel,  the  detritus  of  the  primary  unstratified  rocks,  and 
depositing  them  upon  the  bottom  of  the  then  existing  seas.  Here  they 
would  have  remained  had  not  the  ever-restless  internal  volcanic  agent 
converted  them,  by  its  heat,  into  beds  of  gneiss,  slate,  &c.,  and  again 
raised  them  above  the  level  of  the  water  into  dry  land.  Again  and 
again  will  he  watch  the  same  changes  taking  place,  but  as  strata  after 
strata  is  formed,  altered,  depressed,  or  raised,  he  marks  that  it  is  no  idle^ 
useless  movement  which  is  thus  continually  going  on  :  the  barren  earth 
becomes  gradually  clothed  with  luxuriant  verdure,  land  and  water  teem 
with  life  and  happiness,  and  he  recognizes,  with  gratitude  and  reverence, 
the  fiktherly  hand  of  a  divine  Creator. 

But  should  he  close  his  book,  and  say.  Now  I  know  enough  1  Certainly 
not.  He  has  yet  but  one  foot  within  the  threshold  of  science — he  has 
read  but  one  view  of  the  case. 

These  grand  volcanic  and  diluvial  agents,  whom  he  now  supposes  to 
act  with  such  enormous  energy,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  planet's 
formation,  are  represented  in  a  less  impressive,  but  perhaps  more  sober 
point  of  view  by  other  geologists ;  as  producing,  eventually,  the  same 
results  indeed,  but,  by  a  long  series  of  action,  differing  in  nothing  from 
that  which  goes  on  at  the  present  day  before  our  eyes.  Let  our  student 
now  take  up  a  work  of  this  class,  aay  "  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology." 
He  will  there  be  told,  that  "  It  was  contrary  to  analogy  to  suppose  that 
Nature  had  been  at  any  former  epoch  parsimonious  of  time  and  prodigal 
of  violence."  He  will  be  shown  what  the  aqueous  and  igneous  forces  can 
and  are  doing  at  the  present  day,  and  will  be  gradually  led  forward 
towards  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  action  we  see  going  on  before  us 
now  has  been  taking  place  in  the  same  manner  for  countless  ages  before 
our  existence.  For  example,  to  show  us  the  force  of  currents  in  depo- 
siting sedimentary  strata,  Lyell  ^ves  us  the  following,  amongst  many 
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other  striking  illustrations : — ^The  river  Amazon  whicli,  afber  a  long  and 
rapid  course,  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  bears  with  it  a  vast 
amount  of  sediment,  which,  however,  is  not  immediately  deposited,  that 
river  retaining  so  much  of  its  original  impulse  that  ite  waters  are  not 
wholly  mingled  with  those  of  the  ocean  ait  the  distance  of  300  miles 
from  its  mouth.  During  this  transit  it  is  crossed  by  the  equatorial 
current,  which,  afber  flowing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  crosses  the 
Atlantic  to  South  America,  and  passes  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Brazil  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sediment  of  the  Amazon  is  thus 
constantly  carried  to  the  north-west,  and  an  immense  tract  of  swamp  is 
formed  down  the  coast  of  Guiana,  with  a  long  range  of  muddy  shoals 
bordering  the  marshes,  and  becoming  converted  into  land. 

Again,  when  treating  of  volcanic  agency,  he  gives  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  effects  of  an  earthquake  which  visited  Chili  in  1822,  and 
produced  a  permanent  alteration  of  level  over  an  area  of  100,000  square 
miles.  The  whole  country,  from  the  foot  of  the  Andes  to  a  great 
distance  under  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised.  The  same 
process  appears  to  have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  previously ;  for, 
besides  the  beach  thus  newly  raised  above  high- water  mark,  there  are 
several  older  elevated  lines  of  beach,  one  above  the  other,  extending  in 
a  parallel  direction  to  the  shore,  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Will  it  be  said  that  if,  in  both  these  theories,  the  agents  and  the 
results  are  actually  the  same,  only  differing  in  intensity,  and  therefore 
in  duration,  if  both  equally  exemplify  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  our 
Lord,  why  pause  so  long  on  a  subject  of  comparatively  smaller 
moment  ? 

We  might  answer  the  question  by  another.  Is  there  no  difference 
worth  noting  between  the  action  of  the  wild  tornado,  which  carries 
everything  before  it  with  terrific  violence,  and  that  of  the  trade-wind, 
which  bears  us  along,  possibly  in  the  same  direction,  with  steady  and 
uniform  motion  ? 

But  questions  are  not  arguments ;  and  we  would  rather  answer  our 
interrogator  thus :  Here  are  two  views  of  one  case,  standing  in  oppoa- 
tion  to  each  other  ;  both,  therefore  cannot  be  true.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  study  of  any  subject,  that  we  should  not  willingly 
deviate  from  the  truth  one  hair's  breadth  in  either  direction.  One  Mse 
step  may  lead  us  on  to  a  thousand  others,  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious 
against  hastily  adopting  any  conclusion,  without  viewing  dispassionately 
all  the  arguments  which  may  be  brought  forward  on  both  sides.  But 
another  advantage  arises  from  this  mode  of  inquiry  :  while  the  student, 
in  so  doing,  is  only  intent  on  making  himself  a  sound  geologist,  he  is 
unconsciously  taking  an  important  step  forward  in  the  higher  art  of 
self-education.  He  has  not  merely  been  storing  his  mind  with  fsLCsta, 
but  been  exercising,  and  thereby  strengthening,  his  reasoning  Acuities 
and  his  judgment.  He  has  been  teaching  them  to  perform  the  office  for 
which  they  were  granted  to  him.  Had  he  said,  "  I  need  not  trouble  my 
head  about  these  things,"  this  lesson  would  have  been  lost. 

But  his  geological  studies  will  lead  him  to  questions  of  far  more 
importance,  and  far  greater  difficulty,  than  the  one  we  have  hitherto 
discussed,  when  he  comtnehces'  an  examination  of  the-  fbssiliferous 
deposits  contained  in  the  various  strata. 
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Here  he  will  see  a  gradual  advance  upwards,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  type  of  existence.  First,  invertebrate  animals,  such  as  the 
gelatinous  polyp,  make  their  appearance.  These  are  followed  by  fish, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammiferous  quadrupeds.  In  the  lowest  class,  fish, 
the  brain  bears  to  the  spinal  cord  only  the  average  of  two  to  one  ;  in 
reptiles,  of  two  and  a  half  to  one ;  in  birds,  of  three  to  one ;  in  the 
mammals,  of  four  to  one ;  while  in  man,  it  is  twenty-three  to  one.  Here 
are  &cts  marking  an  evident  progression,  which  has  been  accounted  for 
by  two  distinct  theories. 

One  class  of  geologists^  supported  by  Oken  and  others,  maintain  that 
all  things  have  arisen  by  a  long  series  of  development,  from  certain 
simple  and  primitive  causes ;  that  the  greater  has  grown  out  of  the 
lesser.  That  the  creative  impulse,  if  we  may  so  speak,  once  given, 
required  no  subsequent  act  to  support  it.  That  the  law  of  development 
was  implanted  in  nature,  and  was  in  itself  sufficient,  without  any 
subsequent  laws  to  modify  or  counteract  its  agency.  ^Tiile  they  hold 
that  the  supeiintendence  of  the  Deity  is  witnessed  rather  in  support 
and  maintenance  of  that  one  Almighty  first,  than  in  continued  acts  of 
successive  creation. 

Others,  amongst  whom  we  may  class  Hugh  Miller  as  one  of  their 
abl^t  advocates,  argue  that  all  difference  of  species  are  final ;  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  development,  and  that  the  higher  types  were 
gradually  introduced  upon  the  earth  by  successive  acts  of  separate 
creation,  as  the^world  became  fitted  to  receive  them.  As  a  proof  of 
this  they  point  to  the  £act  that,  running  parallel  with  the  law  of  pro- 
gression, there  is  another  equally  important,  that  of  degradation.  Thus, 
there  was  a  time  in  which  the  ichthyic  (fish)  form,  constituted  the 
highest  example  of  life  ;  but  the  seas  during  that  period  did  not  swarm 
with  fish  of  the  degraded  type  that  we  now  see.  The  higher  fish  races 
appeared  first,  and,  subsequently,  became  degraded  in  character  or 
reduced  in  size.  The  same  thing  may  be  noticed  in  the  study  of  reptiles ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  not  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  animal  life  in 
which  we  do  not  perceive  that,  in  one  prominent  feature  at  least,  the 
present  is  inferior  to  the  past. 

Here  is  a  question  that  requires  years  of  patient  study  and  investigation 
before  we  can  presume  to  say,  "  I  am  now  entitled  to  judge  on  which 
side  the  truth  appears  to  preponderate  to  my  mind,  and  to  that  side  do 
I  give  in  my  adhesion,  not  however  as  a  blind  partisan,  but  as  a  rational 
inquirer  after  truth.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  judgment,  but  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  dispassionate ;  and^  therefore,  while  I  do  not  blame 
others  who  may  differ  fix)m  me,  I  am  at  'least  entitled  to  the  same 
amount  of  consideration  from  them  also  in  return.*' 

Heat  and  bitterness  of  controversy  belong  not  to  those  who  seek 
rather  to  teach  themselves,  than  to  conquer  others ;  and  to  this  class  the 
earnest  inquirer  after  the  means  of  self-education  must  necessarily  attach 
himself  in  pursuance  of  his  one  grand  object.  0. 


Igkobanck — So  long  as  thou  art  ignorant,  be  not  ashamed  to  learn  : 
he  that  ia  so  foully  modest  as  not  to  acknowledge  his  own  defects  of  knowledge,  shall 
in  time  be  so  foully  impudent  as  to  justify  his  own  ignorance.  Ignorance  is  the 
greatest  of  all  infirmitiefl^  and  justified  the  chiefest  of  all  follies.— Qicor^es. 
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ON  READING-BOOKS. 
TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATIOIT. 

Sib, — Will  70a  allow  me  a^ain  to  avail  myself  of  your  valoable 
Journal,  to  express  to  J.  S.  G.  my  sense  of  the  extremely  courteous 
manner  in  which  he  has  noticed  the  remarks  I  ventured  to  make  upoa 
"  Disciplina  Rediviva,  No.  7  j"  and  to  say  how  cordially  I  agree  with 
him  in  the  hope,  that  this  correspondence  may  indeed  tend  rather  to 
the  elucidation  of  truth  than  to  ^'  polemical  discussion." 

In  his  letter,  J.  S.  G.  remarks,  "  I  do  not  presume  to  address 
myself  to  any  other  case  than  that  of  young  men  ;"  and  he  proposes  to 
tins  class  that  they  should  limit  their  course  of  study  to  one  subject 
only ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  I'eflected  that  in  suggesting  such  a 
scheme,  though  he  is  addressing  himself  only  to  young  men,  yet  he  is, 
virtually,  influencing  the  character  of  those  of  riper  years  also.  Habit 
has  such  an  inveterate  power  over  the  human  mind,  that  if  a  young  man. 
pursues  for  several  years  one  particular  manner  of  study,  the  probability 
is,  that  when  he  becomes  an  old  man,  if  he  studies  at  all,  he  wUl  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  same  way. 

.  We  would  therefore  ask,  could  not  the  natural  tendency  in  youth  to 
desultory  habits  be  corrected  in  some  other  manner  than  that  proposed 
by  your  correspondent  1 

J.  S.  G.  takes  up  a  youth  at  seventeen ;  let  us  first  go  back  to  aa 
earlier  period,  that  of  childhood,  when  the  mind  is  just  opening,  and  is 
at  least  as  vagrant  and  as  difficult  to  fix  upon  one  point  as  it  can  subse- 
quently becoma  What  is  our  mode  of  action,  and  how  do  we  help  to 
develop  that  child's  £5U2ulties?  by  endeavouring,  surely,  to  give  him  a 
good  groundwork  of  general  information.  We  do  not  tie  one  child 
down  to  classics,  another  to  arithmetic  ;  for  we  should  at  once  see  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  course.  By  proper  variety  we  avoid  wearying  our 
pupil,  while  we  plant  in  his  mind  a  wish  for  farther  knowledge.  Why 
should  this  plan  be  entirely  discontinued,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
education  of  children  of  older  growth  1 

Because,  says  J.  S.  G.,  we  wish  to  correct  their  desultory  habits. 
Perhaps,  however,  this  might  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  young  man's  general  tone  of  mind.  Desultory  habits 
are  the  &.ult  of  youth,  but  there  is  another  equally  dan£:erous,  and 
equally  to  be  gukrded  agaiB8t^xaggeration,-the  imagkiti<irbeing 
triumphant  over  the  reason.  Now,  by  continually  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  a  youth  to  one  object,  we  foster  this  danger.  What  our  minds 
are  ever  intent  upon  assumes  an  undue  importance  in  our  eyes :  we 
have  so  long  looked  at  '^  one  planet,"  that  we  scarcely  recognize  the 
existence  of  the  myriad  suns  beyond, — ^the  one  subject  we  have  chosen 
assuming,  to  our  imagination,  an  undue  importance  over  all  others. 

Is  there  no  other  mode,  then,  in  which  we  may  correct  these  desultory 
habits  ?  May  it  not  be  done  by  instilling,  in  early  youth,  the  habit  of 
real  attention  in  whatever  occupation  we  are  engaged  ? 

I  would  again  repeat  the  phrase,  that  varied  reading  is  by  no  means 
S3nionymous  with  careless  reading.  J.  S.  G.  remarks  on  this  sentence, — 
*'  I  think  that  this  point  in  the  question,  being  the  point  at  issue,  should 
not  have  been  dismissed  by  M.  E.  0.  in  a  single  clause  of  an  affirmative 
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sentence.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  undoubted  petitio  prrndpU,^^  To  avoid 
this,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  I  understand  by  the  words  care- 
less and  varied.  B7  careless  reading,  I  mean  reading  without  care  and 
attention  ;  and  it  is  the  exact  contrary  to  attentive  reading,  when  the 
whole  energies  of  the  mind  are  absorbed  in  the  work  which  we  are 
studying;  our  whole  attention  is  fixed  upon  it,  and  we  are  endea- 
vouring, as  &ct  after  £5U2t  is  brought  before  us,  to  lay  them  side  by  side 
in  the  storehouse  of  our  memory.  By  varied  reading,  of  course  I  mean 
reading  not  confined  to  one  particular  subject.  Now,  I  think  it  will  be 
evident,  that  the  term  careless  thus  employed  refers  to  the  way,  and  not 
to  the  subject  of  reading,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  read  care- 
lessly on  one  topic  as  on  many. 

J.  S.  G.  speaks  of  the  astonishment  and  confusion  produced  in  a 
youth's  mind  by  an  invitation  to  a  correlative  and  simultaneous  study 
of  Chemistry,  Political  Economy,  History,  Moral  Philosophy,  Algebra, 
Arithmetic,  and  what  not.  Perhaps  this  is  scarcely  a  fair  view  of  the 
case  :  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  carry  the  theory  of  education  which  I 
have  attempted  to  advocate  too  far  in  one  direction,  as,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  has  been  done  on  the  other  side.  I  would  not  attempt  all  these 
subjects  at  once,  and  yet  they  might  each  eventually  have  their  fair 
share  of  our  attention.  Or,  if  our  intellect,  our  time,  or  our  opportu- 
nities, do  not  allow  us  to  embrace  all,  we  may  at  least  hope  to  gain 
a  rational  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  number  of  them,  if  we  really 
try,  and  set  our  heart  upon  success. 

A  certain  amount  of  simultaneous  study,  too,  may  probably  be 
admitted  with  advantage.  Suppose  the  student  to  take  up  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  why  should  he  not,  as  a  relaxation  to  his  mind, 
interest  himself  also  in  the  study  of  chemistry  ?  One  subject  will  relieve 
the  other,  and  yet  £5U2ts  so  collected  in  his  mind  from  the  two  studies 
will  not  be  of  a  character  to  interfere  with  each  other.  This  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if,  while  he  studied  the  History  of  England  one 
portion  of  the  day,  he  had  turned  his  attention  a  few  hours  later  to  the 
History  of  France,  Germany,  or  Italy.  The  facts  here  would  be  of  so 
similar  a  nature  that  they  would  clash  in  his  mind,  and  confusion  would 
be  the  result.  So  with  chemistry :  he  can  take  up  conjointly  with  it 
the  study  of  language,  mathematics,  or  metaphysics,  better  than  he  could 
the  laws  of  another  science,  strictly  so  called,  because  confusion  would  again 
ensue.  But  it  does  not  follow  fi:om  this,  that  when  he  has  made  himself 
master  of  English  history,  he  should  not  then  commence  that  of  France ;  or 
that  when  he  has  learned  the  grand  laws  on  which  the  science  of  chemistry 
is  founded,-  he  should  not  then  turn  his  attention  to  other  sciences. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  stocking- weaver  is  ''  a  less  or  more  intelligent 
man  for  his  dogged  pursuit  of  one  of  the  out-door  sciences, — Botany, 
Entomology,  or  the  like  V*  Certainly  he  is  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
being  whose  whole  thoughts  and  energies  are  devoted  to  his  trade  ;  but 
would  he  have  been  a  less  intelligent  man  if  he  had  added  to  the  study  of 
botany  that  of  any  other  subject  to  which  his  necessarily  limited  means 
gave  him  access  ?  Of  course  it  will  often  happen,  that  a  man  in  such  a 
position  has  so  little  time  at  his  disposal  that  he  cannot  pursue  a  varied 
course  of  study.  This  is  his  misfortune,  but  no  reason  why  others,  who 
are  more  favourably  situated,  should  narrow  their  studies  in  the  manner 
which  he  is  compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  do  himself. 
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Shallowness  and  superficiality  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  combated  too 
strongly ;  but  I  would  do  so  rather  by  inculcating  habits  of  attention 
and  comparison  than  by  exclusiveness.  Perhaps,  however,  the  points  at 
which  we  aim  are  somewhat  different,  and  therefore  the  paths  we  pursue 
will  be  different  also.  The  author  of  **  Disciplina  ttediviva  **  treating 
mainly  on  "  the  strengthening  and  culture  of  the  faculties ;"  whilst  our 
own  thoughts  are  turned  rather  to  such  a  ^  laying  out  of  life  studies  "  as 
will  most  promote  the  general  enlargement  of  the  mind. 

But  one  other  point  appears  to  demand  our  attention  in  your  corre- 
spondent's letter ;  namely,  where  he  remarks  that  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  my  preceding  one  go  far  towards  conceding  the  point  for  which 
he  contends;  those  paragraphs  referring  to  the  danger  of  overtasking 
the  youthful  brain.  The  idea  there  intended  to  be  conveyed  was  a 
warning  against  extremes,  and  mistaking  confusion  for  information; 
but  as  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
my  letter,  perhaps  it  is  imnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. — ^I  remain, 
Sir,  yours  truly,  M.  K  G. 


CHAPLAINCIES  TO  WORKHOUSES  AND  PRIVATE  PUPILS. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — On  the  principle  of  securing  "  the  right  men  in  the  right  places", 
and  not  having  "  the  square  men  in  round  holes,  and  the  round  men  in 
the  square  holes**,  I  would  say  a  few  words  on  an  important  point. 

Many  clergymen  *are  obliged  to  "  take  pupils  "  in  order  to  support 
their  families  ;  this  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  large  parish.  In  our  union  workhouses,  there  is  an  important 
and  interesting  class  of  persons — especially  in  the  schools — ^which  is 
commonly  placed  under  the  care  of  a  chaplain  who  is  also  the  curate  of 
the  parish,  or  of  some  adjacent  parish,  and  who  (of  course)  makes  the 
union  duty  a  seconda/n/  thing. 

Now  I  venture  to  suggest  that  for  a  clergyman  who  takes  pupils,  the 
duties  of  chaplain  of  a  union  workhouse  (as  his  sole  ministerial  charge) 
would  often  be  found  far  more  convenient  than  parochial  duty  ? 

The  "  union  "  is  generally  situated  in  a  large  market-town — accessible 
to  people  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  And  the  chaplain  can 
usually  fix  his  own  times  for  attending  at  the  union,  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  interruption  as  a  parish  pastor  is.  And  if  the  union  be  his  sole  minis- 
terial charge,  he  will  carry  a  freshness  and  vigour  into  his  work  there, 
(being  a  kind  of  relaxation  from  his  educational  duties  at  home,)  which 
can  scarcely  be  expected  from  the  hard-worked  curate  of  a  large  parish, 
who  devotes  the  "  &ig-end  of  his  time  "  to  the  union.  There  are  con- 
stant advertisements  for  union  chaplains  ;  the  stipend  being  £50,  £60, 
or  £70,  when  there  is  only  one  Sunday  service.  As  the  chaplain  can 
arrange  his  own  time  for  service  (within  certain  limits),  so  he  might  by 
"  occasional  Sunday  duty "  for  other  clergymen  often  obtain  £30  or  £50 
more.  And  thus  we  might  find  ''right  places"  for  the  educational 
clergy,  and  also  bring  an  efficient  class  of  chaplains  to  influence  the  rising 
generation  of  our  pauper  population.     Yours  truly 

A  Chaplain. 
December  4.,  1855. 
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LITERARY  STYLE  AND  COMPOSITION. 

THE  giant  activity  of  the  present  day  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic 
features.  In  science,  arts,  and  manufactures,  the  progress  is  ever 
onward,  onward  still ;  one  discovery  gives  birth  to  another,  one  improve- 
ment leads  the  way  for  its  successor.  We  proceed  not  on  our  course 
with  the  slow  and  faltering  steps  of  our  ancestors,  but  with  the  speed, 
though  unfortunately  not  always  the  certainty,  of  our  own  railway 
travelling. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  literature  generally.  There  never  was  a 
period  when  a  greater  amount  of  works  on  all  subjects  issued  yearly 
from  the  press ;  in  all  forms,  of  all  characters,  from  the  deepest  scientific 
researches  to  the  most  puerile  and  infantine  productions.  We  are 
almost  overwhelmed  with  their  multiplicity,  and  yet  they  continue  to 
pour  upon  us  like  an  ever-increasing  flood.  I  cannot  read  even  a  quarter 
of  the  works  of  the  present  day,  says  the  despairing  student,  gazing 
fearfully  on  the  hopeless  catalogue  before  him.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  should  ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  works  are  useless,  many  are 
injudicious,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  not  a  few  positively  objectionable. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  that  the  impulse  now  given  to  the  literary 
world  should  be  in  any  way  checked.  The  minds  of  all  classes  call 
loudly  for  information ;  they  will  not  and  they  cannot  remain  in  the 
state  of  stolid  indiflTerence  prevalent  in  former  ages.  It  is  to  meet  this 
increasing  demand  for  knowledge  that  the  abundant  literature  of  the 
present  day  above  referred  to  has  been  produced.  We  are  very  far 
from  objecting  to  its  amount,  but  we  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  its  character ;  and  in  this  we  shall  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  able 
work  of  M.  Antonin  Roche,  "  Du  Style  et  de  la  Composition  litt^raire,'** 
a  work  greatly  needed  in  the  present  day,  and  a  counterpart  to  which 
we  should  gladly  see  in  our  own  language. 

If  it  is  asked.  How  should  we  write  ?  we  would  reply  by  inquiring 
first,  What  is  the  object  of  the  writer  ?  Is  it  to  convey  an  amount  of 
knowledge  he  has  himself  acquired  to  the  mind  of  his  reader  ?  Is  it 
merely  to  show  off  his  own  possession  of  such  knowledge  1  Or,  finally, 
is  it  in  the  view  of  making  a  pecuniary  profit  by  such  a  labour  ?  We 
ask  these  questions  because  the  character  of  the  book  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  their  answer. 

If  the  object  is  profit,  the  work  will  of  course  be  made  as  agreeable  as 
possible  ;  every  aid  that  illustration  and  adventitious  ornament  can  give 
will  be  eagerly  sought  for  ;  but  the  production  will  be,  in  its  nature, 
ephemeral,  and  wUl  probably  paas  out  of  sight  and  memory  in  a  few 
years.  Of  the  style  and  composition  of  such  works  we  have,  there- 
fore, nothing  to  say  ;  they  belong  strictly  to  the  craft  of  book-making, 
and  must  be  leffc  to  the  paid  book-maker. 

Of  the  second  class  of  authors — ^those  who  write  for  the  display  of 
their  own  knowledge — we  have  also  little  to  say.  Their  works  may  be 
clever ;  but  you  meet  the  writer  himself  at  every  turn,  and  his  style 
becomes  nearly  as  offensive,  from  its  conceit,  as  the  manner  of  these 
individuals  usually  is  in  private  society.     Let  us,  therefore,  here  turn 

*  Dn  Style  et  de  la  Composition  Litt^raire,  par  Antonin  Roche.  Pp.  243.  Paris : 
Jules  Dels^in,  Rue  de  Sorbonne.     London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
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our  attention  exclusively  to  the  first  class — ^those  who  write  from  a 
genuine  wish  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  are  endeavouring  to 
add  to  the  general  stock, — ^that  which  they  have  themselves  acquired. 
To  them  we  would  say,  your  object  is  good  and  worthy,  but  it  is  one 
that  requires  care,  as  thei-e  are  many  dangers  to  which  the  writers  of 
the  present  day  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  the  literature  of  any  country  or  period 
will  show  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  people  at  that  period ;  and  this 
will  be  the  more  so  at  the  pre.sent  day,  because  there  are  plenty  of 
book-makers  who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  any  subject  which,  for 
the  time,  happens  to  be  engrossing  the  public  mind ;  even  down  to  table- 
turning  and  spirit-rapping.  They  will  think  it  a  good  speculation,  and 
will  write  a  book  upon  it.  But  -the  fault  in  all  this  is,  that  they  follow, 
and  thereby  increase  the  popular  £sincy  for  the  time  being  ;  they  are  led 
by  the  people,  whereas  the  proper  office  of  an  author  should  be,  like  a 
teacher,  to  lead  and  guide ;  if  the  tone  of  the  public  mind  is  healthy,  to 
foster  that  health  ;  if  vicious,  to  endeavour  to  reclaim  it  back  to  the 
paths  of  truth  and  soberness.  Were  this  always  done,  our  literature 
would  still  be  a  test  of  the  feeliugs  of  our  people ;  not  because  it  has 
been  led,  but  because  it  leads  them  ;  and  an  author  who  thus  feels  the 
responsibility  of  the  position  he  holds  will  write  with  thought,  and  «are^ 
fully,  knowing  that  he  is  adding  his  mite  to  the  weal  or  woe  of  his 
countrymen. 

The  style  of  writing  has  varied  very  much  since  the  last  oentury. 
The  great  fear  that  then  seemed  to  haunt  the  minds  of  authors  was 
that  of  being  common  place ;  and  they  expressed  the  simplest  ideas  by 
the  grandest  words  and  the  most  sonorous  phrases  :  sacrificing  truth  and 
nature  to  certain  conventional  modes  of  expression  and  useless  epitheta 
We,  in  the  present  age,  do  not  often  fall  into  these  defects.  Tlus  style 
of  writing  is  offensive  to  our  taste  ;  but  yet,  perhaps,  we  are  not  more 
natural  than  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Affectation  is  the 
bane  of  modem  literature ;  a  want  of  simpHcity  which  is  ill  compensated 
for  by  flowery  eloquence,  and  affected,  because  unnatural,  comparisons. 
An  occasional  introduction  of  figurative  comparisons  does  indeed  give 
force  and  beauty  to  our  style  of  writing  ;  but  we  should  carefully  avoid 
those  which  violate  the  laws  of  possibility.  For  example,  when  we  read 
the  expression — "  They  drink  a  poison  ^ded  over  with  pleasure,"  we  at 
once  see  the  impropnety  of  this  figure.  We  may  appropriately  speak 
of  gilded  pleasures  or  gilded  poisons,  but  we  cannot  of  drinking  gUded 
poisons.  We  might,  however,  with  equal  force  and  greater  truth,  speak 
of  a  poison  concealed  beneath  the  pleasures  wo  enjoy,  because  the  idea 
here  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  term  gilded — that  is,  covered  or 
concealed  by  an  outer  sur&ce  of  a  different  character  to  the  interior — ^is 
still  retained,  though  divested  of  its  unnatural  character.  No  comparison 
can  be  good  that  does  not  adhere  to  nature.  Thus,  when  it  is  said  that 
Napoleon  wept  tears  of  blood,  his  soldiers  those  of  brass,  there  is  an 
incongruity  in  the  last  figure,  almost  amounting  to  the  ridiculous.  If 
the  soldiers  wept  tears  of  brass,  why  not  those  of  iron  ;  if  of  iron,  why 
not  cannon-balls  at  once  ?  We  may  generally  test  the  fitness  of  a  com- 
parison by  thus  carrying  it  on,  and  seeing  whether  it  leads  us  to  an 
absurdity.  In  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  we  find  a  most  poetical 
figure  b^utifully  carried  out,  in  the  words — "  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall 
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come  tip  tlie  fir-tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up  the  mjnrtle- 
tree."  Here,  the  thorn  and  the  brier  are  used  to  denote  the  wicked, 
because  they  are  useless  and  injurious ;  while,  on  tbe  contrary,  the  fir- 
tree  and  myrtle,  being  firagrant,  useful,  and  ornamental,  may  properly 
represent  the  just,  whose  influence  is  so  beneficial  and  pleasant.  The 
metaphor  here  is  drawn  from  nature,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  in 
it  strained  or  unnatural  Were  writers  of  the  present  day  to  attend 
more  to  this  subject,  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  be  a  great 
improyement  to  modem  literature. 

Our  style  of  writing  should  of  course  depend  greatly  upon  the  subject 
of  whicb  we  treat.  Poetry  and  descriptive  works  allow  a  freer  scope  to 
the  imaginative  power  than  those  on  science,  history,  or  theology.  On 
the  latter  subject  especially,  we  should  carefully  avoid  any  flights  of 
&ncy.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  theological  writers,  who  attempt 
to  paint  before  us  the  joys  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors  of  hell,  with  such 
vividness  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  believe  they  must  have  been 
actually  present  at  the  places  they  thus  describe.  But  such  kind  of 
composition  is  generally  very  injudicious  ;  it  springs  from  the  imagina- 
tion, and  appeals  to  the  imagination ;  whereas,  while  we  adhere  to  the 
truths  that  have  been  revealed  to  us,  our  words  flow  from  our  hearts,  and, 
consequently,  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  listen  to  us.  Excite- 
ment is  often  mistaken  for  religion,  and  works  of  this  character  do  but 
foster  the  delusion.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  are 
advocating  the  cold  dry  style  of  the  theological  writers  in  the  last 
century.  Morally-religious  works  are  dead,  unless  the  spirit  of  religion 
is  breathed  into  them  ;  but  surely  the  word  of  God  revealed  to  us,  is  a 
safer  source  from  whence  to  draw  our  spiritual  feelings  than  our  imagi- 
nation can  possibly  be.  The  first  consideration  in  writing  a  work  on 
any  subject,  but  more  especially  on  theology,  should  be  : — ^Are  the  state- 
ments I  am  now  putting  forth  positively  and  accurately  true,  without 
toiy  admixture  of  falsehood  ?  If  they  are  not,  no  eloquence  or  beauty 
of  style  Can  compensate  for  this  radical  defect. 

All  writers,  we  repeat,  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind  ;  one  false 
statement  invalidates  the  credibility  of  many  true  ones;  but,  after 
the  theologian,  there  is  no  other  class  of  author  who  ought  to  apply  to 
himself  the  test,  as  to  whether  he  has  spoken  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  more  carefully  than  the  historian,  because  he 
has  such  powerful  temptations  to  fall  into  error.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
thing,  in  writing  history,  not  to  feel,  and  therefore  not  to  show  partiality, 
towards  one  side  or  the  other.  Much,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
history,  is  little  else  than  a  detail  of  the  perpetual  struggle  between 
the  noble  and  the  serf,  between  the  monarch  and  his  people.  A  man 
whose  feelings  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  monarchical  power,  will  natu- 
rally, when  he  comes  to  the  detail  of  historic  facts,  and  the  secret 
springs  from  which  the  actions  there  recorded  flow,  be  inclined  to 
represent  those  characters  in  the  best  light,  and  as  actuated  by  the  best 
motives,  who  in  by-gone  days  maintained  the  principles  which  he  now 
seeks  to  support.  The  democrat  on  the  contrary,  will,  in  describing  the 
same  events  tinge  them  with  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  and  dwell 
rather  on  the  abuse  of  kingly  than  of  popular  power.  Loyalty  will  be 
the  watchword  of  one  author;  patriotism  and  freedom  that  of  the  other. 
Neither  of  these  writers  can  be  called  impartial  historians  ;  and  perhaps 
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there  are  few  offices  that  require  more  care  and  anxious  watchfulness 
for  their  proper  fulfilment.  The  historian  must  separate  himself  from 
his  own  poHtical  feelings,  he  must  rise  above  them  as  it  were ;  he  must 
remember  that  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  barrister,  pleading  for  a 
cause,  but  of  a  judge,  bound  to  give  equal  weight  to  the  evidence  on 
both  sides.  He  should  remember  also,  that  it  is  the  character  of  fellow- 
creatures  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  that  he  is  no  more  justified  in 
slandering  the  dead  than  in  vilifying  the  living. 

Whilst  want  of  strict  truth  is  the  besetting  sin  of  this  dass  of  writers, 
those  who  treat  on  scientific  subjects  are  also  exposed  to  difficulties, 
though  of  a  different  character.  They  are  not  tempted,  like  the  historian, 
to  conceal  the  truth ;  but  they  are  inclined  to  express  it  in  so  technical 
a  manner,  that  their  works  are  fitted  rather  for  those  who  are  already  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  they  treat  than  for  the  masses.  To 
be  really  clear,  we  must  not  only  well  understand  ourselves  what  we  mean, 
but  we  mustjendeavourto  make  it  easy  of  comprehension  to  others.  "Every 
writer,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "  who  would  write  clearly,  ought  to  put  him- 
self in  his  reader's  place,  examine  his  own  work  as  if  it  were  something 
new,  which  he  was  reading  for  the  first  time,  and  which  the  author  had 
submitted  to  his  criticism  ;  and  should  discover  whether  it  is  really 
intelligible,  or  whether  it  only  appears  to  be  so  to  kian,  because  he 
understands  kimsel/?*  It  is,  as  we  before  said,  most  important,  if  the 
author  is  really  desirous  of  being  comprehended,  to  avoid  an  unnecessary 
use  of  techniced  phrases,  when  the  same  meaning  can  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  use  of  ordinary  words,  as  it  gives  an  appearance  of  affecta- 
tion or  pedantry ;  the  introduction  of  antiquated,  foreign,  or  newly- 
coined  words,  which  have  not  yet  been  generally  received ;  of  long 
periods,  or  difficult  and  involved  sentences,  should  be  still  more  carefully 
avoided ;  because,  if  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  over-taxed,  he  becomes 
weary,  and  throws  up  the  work  in  disgust  and  fatigue. 

If,  however,  to  avoid  this  evil,  scientific  men  do  write  in  a  popular 
style,  they  sometimes  fall  into  a  greater  mistake.  Whilst  avoiding 
technicalities,  they  omit  giving  proofe  of  what  they  advance.  They  declare 
in  language  simple  and  easy  enough,  that  such  things  are  or  are  not  so, 
but  omit  giving  the  reasons  and  arguments  which  have  brought  these 
conclusions  home  to  their  own  minds ;  and  though  the  reader  may  be 
deeply  interested  by  these  announcements,  he  cannot,  if  he  is  of  an 
inquiring  mind,  be  convinced  by  mere  assertion. 

The  styles  of  writing  may  be  divided  under  three  heads — ^the  simple 
style,  the  sublime  style,  and  the  flowery  style. 

In  the  simple  style,  the  writer  expresses  his  ideas  without  ornament 
or  apparent  art.  Kollin  compares  this  form  of  writing  to  a  repast, 
where  all  the  dishes  have  an  excellent  taste,  but  from  which  all  studied 
ragouts  have  been  banished,  {t  is  more  suited  than  any  other  for  works 
of  instruction,  and  in  writing  on  simple  and  every-day  subjects,  and 
becomes  more  impressive  than  high-flown  language,  because  it  bears 
about  it  a  greater  stamp  of  truth.  We  believe  that  the  author  himself 
feels  what  he  says,  fix>m  the  very  fact  that  he  does  not  attempt  to  dazzle 
our  imagination,  but  states  the  circumstances  simply  as  they  are.  As 
an  example,  how  beautifully  simple  and  expressive  is  that  one  short 
sentence  in  St.  John's  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus — ''Jesus  wept  l** 
What  could  have  been  added,  that  would  not  have  detracted  from  the 
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deep  feelings  those  words  awaken  in  our  hearts  ?  Had  the  Evangelist 
amplified  the  subject  to  any  amount  in  the  succeeding  verses,  he  would 
Lave  destroyed  the  effect  of  what  he  had  already  said.  Simplicity  of 
style  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  young 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  redundancy  for  grandeur. 

The  sublime  style  arises  either  from  the  grandeur  of  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  expressed,  the  magnificence  of  the  language,  the  harmony  and 
animation  of  the  expression,  or  from  all  these  causes  united  together. 
Thus,  Moses  is  sublime  in  the  words,  "  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light,"  because  he  brings  before  our  eyes  so  grand  and 
lively  an.  image  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  Creator.  Again,  what 
can  be  more  striking  than  Bossuet*s  description  of  the  universal  extent 
of  idolatry  : — "  All  was  God  except  God  himself  and  the  world  which 
God  had  made  to  show  forth  his  power  seemed  to  have  become  a  temple 
of  idols  ; "  and  he  gives  a  most  forcible  idea  of  the  folly  of  unbelievers, 
when  he  says,  '*  They  believe  all,  except  the  gospel."  We  will  give 
but  one  further  example  of  this  style  in  an  incident  related  by  M. 
Antonin  Boche  : — 

"  A  mother,  menaced  with  the  loss  of  her  only  son,  gave  herself  up  to 
despair ,  and  when  her  spiritual  adviser  endeavoured  to  console  her,  by 
citing  the  example  of  Abraham,  who  prepared,  on  the  reception  of  the 
Almighty's  order,  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac,  exclaimed — 'Ah !  God  would 
not  have  commanded  such  a  sacrifice  from  a  mother.'  What  words 
could  have  expressed  more  fully  her  sense  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of 
maternal  love  1 " 

In  all  these  instances,  however,  and  in  many  others  which  we  might 
bring  forward  of  the  same  character,  there  is  no  bombast  or  high-flown 
exaggerated  sentiment ;  such  additions  would  at  once  have  detracted 
from  the  force  and  real  sublimity  of  the  passages  as  they  now  stand 

The  flowery  style  appeals  rather  to  the  imagination  than  the  reason, 
and  makes  use  of  a  great  redundance  of  ornament ;  but,  like  the  flowers 
from  whence  it  draws  its  name,  it  is  more  brilliant  than  solid,  more 
elegant  than  energetic.  This  style  is  suitable,  as  M.  A.  Koche  remarks, 
in  works  of  pure  amusement,  ''  light  ornament  and  graces  being  in  their 
place  when  one  has  nothing  serious  to  say."  Did  the  limits  of  this 
paper  permit  it,  we  might  here  touch  upon  many  minor  yet  still  import- 
ant points  in  the  art  of  writing  well,  both  as  regards  excellencies  to  be 
aimed  at  and  faults  to  be  avoided  ;  but  we  can  here  only  refer  our 
readers  to  the  clever  work  we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which  he  will 
find  copious  details  on  all  these  subjects.  C. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Moral  Contagion. — There  is  such  a  thing  as  Tnoral  corUagion  :  and 

it  acta  nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  a  school-room.  When  we  recollect,  that  a 
pnpil  will  catch  and  carry  through  life  the  tone  of  his  master's  voice,  or  his  habitual 
gesture,  or  even  his  handwriting,  is  it  strange  if  he  shall  also  bear  through  life  the 
stamp  of  his  temper  and  disposition? — Lecture  on  Moral  Jr\/luence,  hyS.A,  Peart,  B,D, 
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ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

MENTAL  Arithmetic  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
primary  instruction.  The  fEiculty  of  mental  calculation  is  almost  as 
useful  to  a  tradesman,  or  to  an  artisan,  as  the  faculty  of  speech ;  and 
as  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  mental  arithmetic,  when  properly- 
taught,  takes  the  very  highest  rank  amongst  our  branches  of  school  in- 
struction. Keeping  in  view  the  principles  of  utility  and  development, 
the  subject  should  be  treated  not  only  in  relation  to  its  practical  appli- 
cation, but  also  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  intellectual  feu^olties 
of  the  pupils ;  that  is  to  say,  we  must  not  only  look  to  the  end  to  be 
attained,  but  we  must  also  carefully  attend  to  the  mecms  by  which  that 
end  can  be  most  satisfeu^torily  secured,  consistently  with  the  laws  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development. 

The  ordinary  method  of  teaching  mental  arithmetic,  by  rules,  without 
the  exposition  of  principles,  should  be  entirely  discontinued  :  it  is  all 
but  worthless  as  an  instrument  of  mental  culture,  and  it  rarely  succeeds 
in  making  boys  skilful  computers. 

All  the  operations  in  mental  arithmetic  should  be  based  upon  intuitive 
process  of  reasoning  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  give  expression  to 
every  step  of  the  intellectual  demonstration.  This  not  only  exercises 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  and  logical  precision, 
but  it  also  tends  to  give  them  that  tact  and  skill  in  the  management  of 
arithmetical  computations,  which  will  enable  them  to  work  out  any 
problem  by  the  shortest  and  most  elegant  process. 

There  are  two  pro  esses  of  thought,  by  which  operations  in  mental 
arithmetic  may  be  conducted.  The  one  is  based  upon  the  observa- 
tion of  natural  objects,  taken  as  the  representatives  of  numbers,  without 
any  regard  to  their  symbolical  forms;  the  other  is  based  upon  the 
operations  of  figures,  taken  as  the  symbols  of  numbers.  Mental 
arithmetic,  conducted  by  the  first  method,  has  been  called  dttui- 
TiYE  ABiTHMETic;  becausc  every  step  in  the  process  is  based  upon 
an  intuitive  truth,  which  is  more  or  less  apparent  to  the  observing 
faculties  of  the  pupils ;  whereas  mental  arithmetic,  conducted  by  the 
second  method,  is  simply  a  process  of  technical  arithmetic,  where  the 
ordinary  rules  and  operations  of  slate  arithmetic  are  followed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil,  or  by  the  process  of  mental  calculation  ;  this  method, 
therefore,  is,  in  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary  technical  method  of  calcu- 
lation followed  out  mentally.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
methods  should  be  carefully  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  :  he  should 
never  confound  the  two  processes,  or  mix  the  one  with  the  other,  until 
his  pupils  are  fully  prepared  to  comprehend  the  relation  they  bear  to 
each  other.     Children  should  be  first  taught  arithmetic  entirely 

AND  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  THE  INTUITIVE  METHOD.      They  should   be  taUght  tO 

calculate  expertly  and  accurately  by  this  method,  even  before  they  are 
taught  any  thing  relative  to  the  notation  of  common  arithmetic.  The 
intellectual  process,  thus  isolated  from  the  technical,  is  pursued  with  a 
clear  and  simple  perception  of  the  intuitive  properties  of  numbers,  and 
the  demonstrative  steps  in  every  investigation  attain  an  intellectuality 
and  a  simplicity  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  them  by  having 
recourse  to  the  arithmetical  symbols.     It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
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1 

boys  to  follow  strictly  the  intuitive  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
numbers,  after  they  have  been  taught  the  operations  of  technical  arith- 
metia  Boys  are  too  apt  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  higher 
Realties :  they  ahnost  invariably  shirk  the  exercise  of  their  reasoning 
powers,  when  fchey  can  attain  their  object  by  an  effort  of  the  memory  ; 
they  seldom  undertake  the  labour  of  a  demonstration  when  they  can 
apply  a  rula 

After  the  intuitive  system  of  arithmetic  has  been  taught,  the  pupil 
may  tlien  pursue  with  advantage  that  higher  kind  of  mental  arithmetic 
which  is  based  upon  the  notation  and  processes  of  technical  arithmetia 

Mental  arithmetic,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  viz., 
intnitiYe  arithmetic,  and  the  arithmetic  of  figures,  or  the  arithmetic 
depending  upon  the  ordinary  notation  of  numbers. 

DTTUITIVB  AEITHMETIC. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  intuitive  properties  and  operations  of 
numbers  shotdd  be  taught  from  natural  objects  apart  from  their  symbolical 
representations.  The  objects  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  are  dots, 
marks,  balls,  counters,  &c. ;  each  object  being  regarded  as  a  unit,  or  one 
thing.  For  ordinary  school  instruction,  I  prefer  the  use  of  dots  and 
marks  :  thus  four  will  be  represented  by  ••••  or  by  Mil.  These  dots, 
or  marks,  as  the  case  may  be,  should  be  written  distinctly  and  boldly 
with  chalk  upon  the  black  board,  as  they  are  wanted,  or  as  they  may  be 
required  to  demonstrate  any  particular  property  of  numbers.  I  prefer 
this  mode  of  extemporizing  the  arrangement  of  the  units,  to  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  Pestallozzian  Board. 

This  method  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  pre-eminently  suggestive ;  for 
example,  if  the  teacher  wants  to  show  that  three  and  two  make  five,  he 
leads  the  pupils  to  the  result  in  the  following  manner  : — 

•••     and    •• 

After  counting  the  first  group  of  dots,  they  go  on  to  put  the  units  in 
the  second  group  to  them  ;  thus  three  and  one  more  m£^e  four,  and  one 
more  make  five ;  that  is,  three  and  two  make  ^ve.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  master  should  never  tell  the  pupils  anything 
which  they  are  able  to  discover  for  themselves. 

The  master  should  never  leave  a  subject  until  his  pupils  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  it.  The  different  branches  of  arithmetic  are  so  con- 
nected with  one  another,  that  you  cannot  reach  the  higher  branches 
until  you  have  made  good  yqur  footing  upon  the  lower  ones. 

Problems  suited  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  bearing  on  the  actual 
business  of  life,  should  be  given  after  each  exercise. 

And  after  the  principles  involved  in  each  exercise  have  been  suf- 
ficiently elucidated,  the  application  of  these  principles  to  slate  arithmetic 
should  be  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  In  this  way  the  symbols  of 
arithmetic  will  be  stripped  of  their  repulsive  abstractions  and  associated 
with  actual  operations  and  practical  principles.  In  all  these  exercisesf, 
the  teacher  should  regard  utility  as  the  mecms  for  attaining  an  important 
end,  and .  that  end  is  the  inteUectual  culture  of  his  pupils.  His  imme- 
diate object  may  be  utility  ;  but  his  final  purpose  is  to  lay  the  sure  basis 
of  futove  pityew  and  development. 
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EXERCISE  I. 
ADDITION   AND   SUBTRACTION. 

Addition  a/nd  Subtraction  by  Ones, 

•  and    •    make  two, 

one  and  one  make  two ;  one  from  two,  and  one  remaina 

••   and    •    make  three, 
two  and  one  make  three ;  one  from  three,  and  two  remain. 

•••  and   •  make  four  ;  one  from  four,  and  three  remain. 
And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  A  boy  had  three  marbles;  I  gave  him  one  more  ;  how  many  had. 
he  then  ? 

2.  I  had  four  pence,  and  out  of  it  I  paid  one  penny  for  a  pencil ;  how 
many  pence  had  I  left  ? 

And  so  on. 

These  exercises  and  problems  should  be  continued  until  the  pupils  are 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  ones. 

Addition  cmd  Subtraction  by  Twos, 

•  and   ••   make  three, 

one  and  two  make  three  ;  two  from  three,  and  one  remaina 

••   and   ••   make  four, 
two  and  two  make  four  ;  two  from  four,  and  two  remain. 

•••  and   ••   make  five, 
three  and  two  make  five ;  two  from  five,  and  three  remain. 

••••and     ••   make  six, 

four  and  two  make  six ;  two  from  six,  and  four  remain. 
And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  I  paid  the  grocer  two  pence  for  eggs,  and  five  pence  for  butter  ; 
how  much  did  I  give  him  altogether  ? 

2.  I  bought  some  oranges  for  seven  pence,  and  some  apples  for 
two  pence ;  how  much  should  I  ])ay  altogether  1 

3.  A  boy  had  seven  pence,  and  spent  two  pence  of  it ;  how  much  had 
he  left  ? 

4.  Show,  by  counting  your  fingers,  that  five  and  two  make  seven. 

5.  I  had  to  pay  the  draper  two  pence  ;  what  change  should  he  return 
me  out  of  six  pence  1 

And  so  on. 

These  exercises,  <fec.,  should  be  continued  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  twos.  This  observation 
wiU  also  apply  to  aUthe  exercises  which  may  be  hereafter  given. 

AddiHon  omd  SvibtracHon  by  Threes, 

•  and    •••  make  four, 

one  and  three  make  four ;  three  from  four,  and  one  remains. 

••  and    •••  make  five, 
two  and  three  make  five ;  three  from  five^  and  two  remain. 
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•••  and   •••   make  six, 
three  and  three  make  six ;  three  from  six,  and  three  remain. 

•  •••  and    •••  make  seven, 

four  and  three  make  seven  ;  three  from  seven,  and  four  remain. 
And  so  on. 

ProbleTM. 

1.  I  have  five  pence  in  one  pocket,  and  three  pence  in  the  other ;  how 
many  pence  have  I  altogether  % 

2.  I  had  seven  shillings,  and  gave  away  three  of  them ;  how  many 
ahillings  have  I  left  1 

3.  A  woman  bought  some  eggs  for  three  pence  ;  what  change  should 
the  shopman  give  her  out  of  a  shilling,  or  twelve  pence  ? 

4.  I  paid  four  pence  for  sugar,  and  three  pence  for  some  barley ;  how 
much  did  I  pay  altogether  % 

5.  A  butcher  had  eleven  sheep,  and  killed  three  of  them ;  how  many 
sheep  had  he  left  f 

And  so  on  to  the  addition  and  subtraction  by  fours,  fives,  sixea^ 
sevens,  &o. 

Mixed  Questions  in  Addition  a/nd  Subtraction. 

1.  I  paid  three  pence  for  treacle,  five  pence  for  sugar,  and  two  pence 
for  barley  %  how  much  did  I  pay  altogether  1     Ana.  Ten  pence. 

Here  actually  putting  the  pence  down, — 

•••  and  •••••  and  ••  make  ten. 

2.  Add  ^YQ  and  seven  together,  and  then  take  away  four  from  the 
Bum.     Ans.  Eight. 

3.  I  had  nine  pence  in  my  pocket  this  morning ;  but  I  paid,  out  of 
it,  three  pence  for  a  book,  and  four  pence  for  paper  ;  how  many  pence 
have  I  left  ?     Ana.  Two  pence. 

And  so  on. 

The  Symbols  of  Addition,  Subtraction,  cmd  Equality. 

The  sign  of  addition  is  +  or  plus  ;  that  of  subtraction  —  or  minus ; 
and  that  of  equality  =  or  equal.  The  following  figwrea  stand  for  the 
number  of  marks  placed  over  them  : — 

0123456  7  8  9  10 

Uocercises  showing  the  use  of  Symbols. 

1.    •••    -|-  ••  ^   •••••j  2.    ••••  +  •••   ^   •••••••; 

3+2=5.  4     +     3=         7. 

3.  •••••   —  ••  ^     *••>  ^«   ••••  —  •••   ^  • 

5-2=3.  4-3=1. 

5.  ••  +  •••    +  •   =  ••••••  ;      6.    •••    +   ••••  —  ••  ^  •••••  ; 

2    +    3+1=       6.  3     +      4-2=5. 

And  so  on.  T.  Tate. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH   JOUBNAL  OF  EDUGATIOK. 

Sib, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  "Ayrshire  Certificated  Masters'  Asso- 
ciation/' I  was  appointed  to  draw  your  attention,  and  through  your 
Journal ;  that  of  the  teachers  of  the  country,  to  a  recent  minute  of  council, 
by  which  we  are  informed  fiiture  volumes  of  reports  will  not  be  sent  to 
teachers.  This  we  consider  a  loss,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others  will 
think  so  too.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a  memorial  to  London  regarding  it ; 
but  with  the  advice  of  an  inspector  we  are  anxious  to  carry  along  with 
us  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  plea  of  expense  set  forth  in  the 
minute  is  an  exceedingly  paltry  one.  But  something  like  the  following 
plan  might  perhaps  do.  Let  only  the  administration  part  be  sent  to 
committees,  and  the  Keport,  as  heretofore,  to  certificated  teachers.  The 
hints  and  suggestions  of  inspectors  are  almost  of  no  use,  unless  they  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  Their  very  variety  helps  to  sustain  an 
independent  teacher  against  the  vague  and  impracticable  the<»ie8  of 
particular  inspectors.  In  the  assurance  that  you  will  continue  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  addressing  these 
lines. — I  am  yours,  <&c.,  J.  G. 

Kilmarnock, 


Value  of  Inspection. — I  have  inspected  numerous  schools  in  variom 

part8  of  the  conntryi  and  connected  with  different  religions  denomlnatioDS — ^for,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  I  feel  an  interest  in  all, — and  although  a  majority  of 
these  have  been  connected  with  the  National  Society,  yet  I  have  come  to  the  ood- 
clusion  that  Government  aid  and  inspection,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  given — I  do  not 
say  it  is  impossible  to  improve  it — is  invariably  a  benefit,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
schools  not  inspected,  and  not  receiving  aid,  are  inferior  in  teaching  power  and 
efficiency.  I  say  this  not  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  also  on  the  authority  of 
others  who  have  ample  means  of  judging  ;  and  I  see  many  schools  suffering  from  the 
crotchets  of  individual  managers,  who  would,  I  am  confident,  if  they  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  see  good  reason  for  altering 
their  opinions. — Dean  Datoea*  able  Lectwre  at  MuddenJielcL 

Progress  in  Knowledge. — He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 

knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth. — Berkeley, 
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SnteUfgmce. 

New  Boabd  op  Education. —  This  important  poet  will,  we  liave  reanon 
One  of  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  to  believe,  be  offered  to  Lord  John  Bus- 
Cabinet  for  early  adoption  this  session,  sell,  whose  signal  and  efficient  services  to 
is,  we  understand,  the  re-organization  of  ,  the  cause  of  public  instruction  have  earned 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  him  the  gratitude  of  its  friends  in  all 
so  as  to  vest  the  administration  of  its  pre-  ranks,  classes,  and  religious  bodies,  and 
sent,  and  probably  of  enlarged  functions,  whose  return  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  offi- 
in  a  new  government  department,  similar  cial  usefulness  in  that  dignified  sphere, 
in  organization  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  meet  with  general  approval,  should 
with  a  "minister  of  education  "  at  its  head,  our  expectations  be  verified. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTEBS. 

Thb  following  notice  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  this  Association  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Friday,  the  28th  December  : — 

"  A  body  which,  under  this  title,  has  entered  the  second  year  of  its  existence^ 
opened  its  annual  meeting  yesterday  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Tate,  a  gentleman  weU  known  for  his 
educational  works.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  concluded  until 
to-day,  but  are  of  a  character  so  professional  in  the  main,  as  to  be  unsuited  for 
any  lengthened  notice.  From  the  report  of  the  acting  committee  we  gather  that 
the  association  now  numbers  nearly  250  members,  of  whom  about  100  reside  in  or 
near  the  metropolis.  As  there  are  said  to  be  some  40,000  teachers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  association  is  obviously  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and  it  seems  to  be  stmg- 

Sling  at  the  outset  with  financial  (Ufficulties ;  but  there  seems  little  reason  to 
oubt,  from  the  earnestness  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  union,  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  course  which  they  have  chalked  out  for  themselves,  and  from  the  temperate 
and  able  manner  in  which  their  discussions  are  conducted,  that  every  year  will 
find  them  increasing  in  importance  and  influence.  The  association  is  founded  on 
ft  strictly  professional  basis, — religious  distinctions,  except  in  the  case  of  Boman 
Catholics  and  Jews,  being  entirely  ignored.  Among  the  subjects  brought  forward 
for  consideration  at  this  meeting  are  included  the  following  : — '  The  best  Method  of 
Teaching  Mechanics  in  Schools/  '  The  Teaching  of  Beading,'  '  Bational  Gymnastics 
as  ft  Branch  of  Education,'  *  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Geography,'  ana  '  Infant 
Gardena'  Besides,  however,  topics  of  this  description,  it  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  yesterday,  that  the  association  aspires  hereafter  to  overlook  and 
protect  the  interests  of  schoolmasters  as  professional  men,  especially  in  their  relations 
with  the  clergy  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  :  not  that  they  propose 
to  do  so  in  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit,  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  the  cause  of  education  were  most  warmly  acknowledged  by  the 
speakers ;  but  some  of  the  minutes  are  objected  to,  and  on  other  points  it  is  felt  that 
the  sdiooUnasters'  experience  may  be  turned  to  account  in  giving  an  increased 
impulse  to  to  the  spreaa  of  elementary  instruction.  Thus,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  that  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  anxiety  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  master, 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  and  that  the  remu- 
neration given  to  him  for  the  time  spent  on  his  pupil-teachers  was  made  dependent 
on  their  progress  instead  of  his  services.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  the  parents  of 
the  children  whom  it  was  most  important  to  get  into  schools,  being,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  recipients  of  out-door  relief,  an  education  test  should  be  attached 
to  such  relief.  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  good  ground  for  believing  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  may  do  good  service  to  a  great  public  cause,  and  we  hope  to  see 
it  gradually  increase  in  strength  and  usefulness." 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  17,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Kensington. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  present  session  : — 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTEBS. 

ST.  HABUN'S  hall,  long  ACBB,  LONDON. 

Session  1855-56. 

Saturday,  Febbuaet  2,  1856. 
Discusswn  on  ilie  Method  of  Teaching  Oeogrcyphy,  to  be  opened  hy  Mr.  Tilleabd. 
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MINUTES  OF  COUNCIL. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH   JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — ^At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  ''Ayrsbire  Certificated  Masters'  Asso- 
dation,"  I  was  appointed  to  draw  your  attention,  and  tlm>agh  your 
Journal ;  that  of  the  teachers  of  the  country,  to  a  recent  minute  of  couDcil, 
by  which  we  are  informed  fiiture  volumes  of  reports  will  not  be  sent  to 
teachers.  This  we  consider  a  loss,  and  I  doubt  not  many  others  will 
think  80  too.  It  is  proposed  to  send  a  memorial  to  London  Regarding  it ; 
but  with  the  advice  of  an  inspector  we  are  anxious  to  carry  along  with 
us  the  teachers  of  the  country.  The  plea  of  expense  set  forth  in  the 
minute  is  an  exceedingly  paltry  one.  But  something  like  the  following 
plan  might  perhaps  do.  Let  only  the  administration  part  be  sent  to 
committees,  and  the  Keport,  as  heretofore,  to  certificated  teachers.  The 
hints  and  suggestions  of  inspectors  are  almost  of  no  use,  unless  they  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  teacher.  Their  very  variety  helps  to  sustain  an 
independent  teacher  against  the  vague  and  impracticable  the<»ie8  of 
particular  inspectors.  In  the  assurance  that  you  will  continue  to  plead 
on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  I  have  taken  the  Uberty  of  addressing  these 
lines. — I  am  yours,  <&c.,  J.  G. 

Kilmarnock, 


Value  of  Inspection. — I  have  inspected  numerous  schools  in  variotis 

part8  of  the  conntry,  and  connected  with  different  religions  denominatioDS — ^for,  in 
an  edncational  point  of  view,  I  feel  an  interest  in  all, — and  although  a  majority  of 
these  have  been  connected  with  the  National  Society,  yet  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Government  aid  and  inspection,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  given — I  do  not 
say  it  is  impossible  to  improve  it — is  invariably  a  benefit,  and  that,  generally  speaking, 
schools  not  inspected,  and  not  receiving  aid,  are  inferior  in  teaching  power  and 
efficiency.  I  say  this  not  merely  on  my  own  authority,  but  also  on  the  authority  of 
others  who  have  ample  means  of  judging  ;  and  I  see  many  schools  suffering  from  the 
crotchets  of  individual  managers,  who  would,  I  am  confident,  if  they  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  see  good  reason  for  altering 
their  opinions. — Deem,  Dawea'  able  Lectwre  at  Mudder^lcL 

Progress  in  Knowledge. — He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in 

knowledge  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  the 
first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth. — Berkeley, 
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SnteUffimce. 

New  Boabd  op  Education. —  This  important  poat  will,  we  liavereanon 
One  of  the  measures  contemplated  by  the  to  believe,  be  offered  to  Lord  John  Bus- 
Cabinet  for  early  adoption  this  session,  sell,  whose  signal  and  efficient  services  to 
is,  we  understand,  the  re-organization  of  ,  the  cause  of  public  instruction  have  earned 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  for  him  the  gratitude  of  its  friends  in  all 
so  as  to  vest  the  administration  of  its  pre-  ranks,  classes,  and  religious  bodies,  and 
sent,  and  probably  of  enlarged  functions,  whose  return  to  the  Cabinet,  and  to  offi- 
in  a  new  government  department,  similar  cial  usefulness  in  that  dignified  sphere, 
in  oi^nization  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  meet  with  general  approval,  should 
with  a  "minister  of  education  "  at  its  head,  our  expectations  be  verified. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTEBS. 

Thx  following  notice  of  the  Second  Anniversary  of  this  Association  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  Friday,  the  28th  December  : — 

'*  A  body  which,  under  this  title,  has  entered  the  second  year  of  its  existence^ 
opened  its  annual  meeting  yesterday  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Tate,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
educational  works.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting  will  not  be  concluded  until 
to-day,  but  are  of  a  character  so  professional  in  the  main,  as  to  be  unsuited  for 
any  lengthened  notice.  From  the  report  of  the  acting  committee  we  gather  that 
the  association  now  numbers  nearly  250  members,  of  whom  about  100  reside  in  or 
near  the  metropolis.  As  there  are  said  to  be  some  40,000  teachers  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  association  is  obviously  still  in  its  in&ncy,  and  it  seems  to  be  stmg- 

Sling  at  the  outset  with  financial  (Ufficulties ;  but  there  seems  little  reason  to 
oubt,  from  the  earnestness  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  union,  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  course  which  they  have  chalked  out  for  themselves,  and  from  the  temperate 
and  able  manner  in  which  their  discussions  are  conducted,  that  every  year  will 
find  them  increasing  in  importance  and  influence.  The  association  is  founded  on 
a  strictly  professional  basis, — religious  distinctions,  except  in  the  case  of  Boman 
Gatholics  and  Jews,  being  entirely  ignored.  Among  the  subjects  brought  forward 
for  consideration  at  this  meeting  are  included  the  following  : — *  The  best  Method  of 
Teaching  Mechanics  in  Schools/  *  The  Teaching  of  Beading,'  '  Bational  Gymnastics 
as  a  Branch  of  Education,'  *  The  Teaching  of  History  and  Geography,'  and  '  Infant 
Gardens.'  Besides,  however,  topics  of  this  description,  it  came  out  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  yesterday,  that  the  association  aspires  hereafter  to  overlook  and 
protect  the  interests  of  schoolmasters  as  professional  men,  especially  in  their  relations 
with  Uie  clergy  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  :  not  that  they  propose 
to  do  so  in  any  intemperate  or  hostile  spirit,  for  the  services  rendered  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  the  cause  of  education  were  most  warmly  acknowledged  by  the 
M>eaker8 ;  but  some  of  the  minutes  are  objected  to,  and  on  other  points  it  is  felt  that 
the  schoolmasters'  experience  may  be  turned  to  account  in  giving  an  increased 
impulse  to  to  the  spreaa  of  elementary  instruction.  Thus,  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
complaint  that  the  Privy  Council,  in  its  anxiety  for  superior  scholarship  in  the  master, 
did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  his  qualifications  as  a  teacher,  and  that  the  remu- 
neration given  to  him  for  the  time  spent  on  his  pupil-teachers  was  made  dependent 
on  their  progress  instead  of  his  services.  It  was  also  suggested  that,  the  parents  of 
the  children  whom  it  was  most  important  to  get  into  schools,  being,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  recipients  of  out-door  relief,  an  education  test  should  be  attached 
to  such  relief.  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  good  ground  for  believing  that  an  asso- 
ciation of  this  kind  may  do  good  service  to  a  great  public  cause,  and  we  hope  to  see 
it  gradually  increase  in  strength  and  usefulness." 

A  full  report  of  the  meeting  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Tilleard,  17,  Scarsdale  Terrace,  Kensington. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  meetings  to  be  held  during  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  present  session  : — 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTEBS. 

ST.  HABTIN'S  hall,  long  ACBE,  LONDON. 

Session  1855-56. 

Saturday,  Febbuaet  2,  1856. 
Discussion  on  ilie  Method  of  TeachiTig  Ckographyj  to  be  ojpened  hy  Mr.  Tilleabd. 
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Satukdat,  Mabch  1. 
Paper  by  Mr.  £.  Simpson,  on  the  Schootnuieter^e  Helatum  with  the  Qwemmmt. 

Saturday,  April  5. 
Paper  hy  Mr.  T.  Murbt,  on  the  Method  of  Tewihing  Smgvng. 

Saturday,  May  8. 
Paper  hy  (U  Rev.  C.  R.  Alpord,  on  the  Character  of  the  Teaching  </  mr  Lord. 

Saturday,  June  7. 
Paper  hy  Mr.  F.  R.  Crampton,  on  the  Government  of  PupU-Teaehere. 

The  Chair  is  taken  at  Six  o'clock  m  the  Evening  precisely.  The  Acting  Committee 
meets  at  Eight  o'clock  on  the  same  Evenings. 

J.  TILLEARD,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

Teachers  desirous  of  being  enrolled  among  the  members  should  forward  the  sub- 
scription for  the  current  year  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  amount  of  the 
annual  subscription  is^vc  shillings  for  schoohnasters,  half  a  crown  for  Schoolmistresses. 

Gloucestershire    Bagged    and  The  Committee  and  the  parochial  Clergy, 

Industrial  School  Meeting. — On  the  •"d  Dissenting  Ministers,  were  present, 

10th   ultimo,    a  public   meeting  at  the  and,  with  a  large  party,  then  accompanied 

Shirehall,  at  Gloucester,  presided  over  by  ^^  noble  Lord  to  the  work-ground,  where 

Lord  J.  Russell,  took  place  in  aid  of  the  forty  of  the  working  boys  had  already 

funds  of  this  flourishing  institution.     The  arrived,   and  were    busily   employed   in 

school-house,  of  which  the  site  was  pre-  digging.     At  1  o'clock  Lord  John  took 

Bented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  is  situ-  the  chair  at  one  of  the  largest  meetings 

ated  in  the  centre  of  the  lowest  part  of  o^er  assembled  in    the    Sblrehall.     The 

the  city,  where  140  boys  receive  a  plain  Rev.  John  Emeris,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

practiced  education  until  noon.     They  are  having  read  the  annual  Report,  the  noble 

taken  entirely  from  the  most  depraved  Chairman   delivered  (in   tne    opinion  of 

and  destitute  class  of  the  populace.     In  many  present)  the  best  speech  he  ever 

the  afternoon  the  elder  boys  work  in  the  made  on  the  paramount  duty  of  giving 

ground  rented  of  the  Corporation  for  that  sound  education  combined  with  industrisd 

purpose,  about  half  a  mile  ofi^  where  the  training — fitted  for  their  position  in  life, 

master  resides,  and  which  is  admirably  to  the  classes  who  must  live  by  their 

cultivated  by  their  labour,  yielding  pro-  labour  —and  in  favour  of  similar  schools,  as 

duce  which  enables  the  Committee  to  give  an  element  in  the  restoration  of  the  lowest 

the  young  labourers  their  dinner.     At  classes  to  the  ranks  of  independent  indus- 

11  o'clock  the  proceedings  began  with  an  try.     Several  resolutions    to    the    same 

examination  of  the  school,  conducted  by  effect  were  then  moved  and  seconded,  and 

Joseph  Bowstead    and    J,   C.    Symons,  speeches  made  successively  by  W,  Price, 

Esqrs.,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  Esq.,   M.P.,    E.   Holland,    Esq.,    M.P., 

of  Schools,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Emeris,  in  Jelinger    Symons,    Samuel    Bowley,    T. 

which  Lord  J.  Russell,  who  was  accom-  Barwick    Baker,    W.   Curtis    Hayward, 

panied  by  his  daughter,  took  a  part.    The  T.   Gambler  Parry,  Esqrs.,  and  by  the 

children  acquitted  themselves  well  in  each  Revs.  Messrs.  Coghlan  and  Emeris.     We 

branch  of  perfectly  elementary  instruction,  have,  however,  no  room  for  even  an  ab- 

displaying   much    of   that  vivacity    and  stract  of  any  of  the  speeches, 
shrewdness  characteristic  of  their  class. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

#**  Notes  of  Books  and  Questions   and  Answers  are  unavoidably  postponed  by 
presff  of  Advertisements. 

"J.  E.  W."  is  declined  with  thanks  ;  the  subject  had  better  be  left  to  "J.  S.  G." 
and  "M.  E.  C."— "  F.  A.  P."  and  others  in  our  next. 

Mr.  McLeod's  Lecture  in  our  n^xt. 

Papers  not  reaching  us  by  the  20th  are  generally  too  late. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HUNDREDS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  PUPILS 

Have  found  their  work  lightened  and  expedited,  and  the  studj  of  the  once  dreary 
**  words  and  meanings  "  made  interesting,  delightful,  and  effective,  by  using 

CHRISTIE'S 

CONSTEUCTIVE  ETTMOLOGICAL  SPELLING^BOOS; 

Which  is  DOW  adopted  in  several  Training  Colleges  and  Model  Institutions,  and  is 
making  its  way  extensively  into  Schools  from  which  the  old-fashioned  rote  Spelling- 
Bo  oks  have  been  deservedly  and  definitively  banished. 

Specimen  pages  may  be  obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  will  be  sent,  post-firee, 
and  a  specimen  copy,  for  18  stamps,  on  applying  to  the  Author,  Mr.  J.  A.  Ch&istie, 
Duke  of  Bedford's  School,  Milton  Abbot,  Tavistock. 

Liberal  allowance  to  the  Trade. 

London:  Abtbub.  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row;  and  may  be  had  of  all 

Booksellers. 

SCHOOUIiSTERS'  AND  GESERAL  MUTUAL  ASSURAICE  SOCIETT. 

ESTABLISHED  Uth  MAY,  1849. 

OFFICE,    25,    BRIDGE    STREET,  WESTMINSTER 

Rev.  C.  B.  D ALTON,  M.A. ;  Philip  Cazenoyb,  Esq.,  Treasurers. 

NOTICE. — ^By  a  recent  alteration  in  the  Rules,  the  Name  of  the  Society  is  changed 
from  the  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses'  Mutual 
Assurance  Society  to  the  SCHOOLMASTERS'  AND  GENERAL  MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE  SOCIETT,  and  is  now  open  to  other  Teachers  besides  those  engaged 
in  Church  of  England  Schools ;  and  to  the  public  generally  Assurances  may  now  be 
effected  to  the  extent  of  ;^00,  and  among  others,  where  the  policy  is  made  payable  on 
the  Assured  attaining  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  or  at  death,  if  that  event  should 
h^>pen  previously. 

Prospectuses,  Forms  of  Proposal,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application,  or  by  letter, 
addressed  to  SAMUEL  J.  I.  HIND,  Secretary. 

EDUCATIOIAL  GBAHTS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  COUSCIL. 

Just  published,  cloth,  price  Is.,  post-free, 

CLASSIEIED      ABEIDaMBNT 

OF   THE 

MINUTES   OF    COUNCIL   ON    EDUCATION, 

With  all  information  requisite  for  School  Managers,  Teachers,  and  Proprietors 

about  to  erect  Schools. 

By    SIMON     S.     LAURIE, 

Secretary  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

%*  Members  of  Parliament  will  find  this  Analysis  useful. 

Edinburgh :   Thomas  Constable  &  Co.     London :    Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 


In  the  Press,  price  Threepence,  crown  8vo., 

ON  THE  PEESENT  ASPECT  OF  EDUCATION; 

An  Address,  delivered,  by  Request  of  the  Members,  at  the* 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Assodated  School-teachers  of  the  Dioceses  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol,  on  the  16th  December,  1855,  in  the  Cathedral  Library  at  Gloucester ;  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Thorp,  B.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

By  JELINGER  SYMONS,  Esq.,  B.A.,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  &c. 

Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Meeting. 

London :  Groombridoe  &  Sons. 
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SERIES  OF  CATECHISMS  BY  THE 
REV.  HENRY  STRETTON.  M.A., 
Minister  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  Chis- 
wick. 

Just  published,  price  2d.,  or,  in 
wrapper,  3d., 

T^he  Scholar's  Manual  of  De- 

-*-  votion  and  Sacred  Formularies  ;  in- 
eluding  the  Church  Catechism,  the  little 
Psalter,  &c.  This  little  work  forms  one 
of  the  graduated  Series  of  Catechetical 
works  which  the  Author  is  preparing  for 
the  schools  and  youth  under  his  direction, 
and  of  which  the  following  are  already 
published  :^ 

THE  CHILD'S  CATECHISM.  By 
the  Rer.  H.  Stretton,  M.A.     Id. 

A  CATECHISM  OF  FIRST  TRUTHS 
OF  CHRISTIANITY  Introductory  to  the 
Church  Catechism.     Id. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  EX- 
PLAINED AND  ANNOTATED,  princi- 
pally as  an  aid  to  the  Clergy  in  Catechizing 
in  Churches.  Part  I.  Price  Is.  cloth, 
interleaved.  Is.  6d. 

THE  CHURCH  CATECHISM  EX- 
PLAINED, for  the  Aid  of  Young  Per- 
sons. Part  I.  Abridged  from  the  above. 
Price  2d. 

To  be  followed  shortly  by 

THE  CHILD'S  BIBLE  CATE- 
CHISM. It  is  hoped  to  furnish  the 
Christian  child  in  the  above  Catechisms 
with  all  such  fundamental  instruction  in 
our  holy  religion  as  may  be  necessary  to 
them.  Nothing  would  appear  to  be  more 
wanting  in  the  education  of  young  persons 
than  a  series  of  sound  Catechetical  works 
arranged  on  a  system,  and  expressly  with 
a  view  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  learner 
constantly  to  the  most  necessary  things. 

London  :  J.  Masters,  Aldersgale- 
Btreet,  and  New  Bond-street. 

This  day,  fcap.  8vo.,  price  5s.,  cloth, 
red  edges, 

Cjtudies    in     IJnglish     Poetry. 

^  With  Short  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical.  Intended 
as  a  Text  Book  for  the  higher  Classes  in 
Schools,  and  as  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  English  Literature.  By  Joseph 
Payne.     Third  Edition,  revised. 

Also,  in  18mo.,  price  2s.  6d.  cloth , 
3s.  gilt  edges, 

SELECT  POETRY  FOR  CHILD- 
REN, in  Schools  and  Families.  By 
Joseph  Payne.    Twelfth  Edition. 

Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co.,  25, 
Paternoster-row. 


ETON  GREEK   GRAMMAR    IN 
ENGLISH,  BY  TAYLER. 

T^he     Rudiments     of     Greek 

-■-  Grammar,  as  used  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege at  Eton ;  literally  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, with  the  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Tayler,  B.D.  New  Edition,  12mo.,  4s., 
cloth. 

London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 


A     Help   to   Latin  Grammar, 

-*~^  with  easy  Exercises,  both  English 
and  Latin,  and  Questions.  By  J.  Wright, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield 
School.     Price  4s.  6d. 

"  This  book  aims  at  helping  the  learner 
to  overstep  the  threshold  difficulties  of  the 
Latin  Grammar;  and  never  was  there  a 
better  aid  ofSettA.  alike  to  teacher  and 
sdiolar  in  that  arduous  pass." — Journal 
of  Education, 

By  the  same  Author,  price  38.  6d., 

THE  HELLENICA ;  OR,  HISTORY 
OF  GREECE,  in  Greek.  Used  in  Rugby, 
Birmingham,  and  other  Schools. 

'*  A  good  plan,  well  executed." — Guar- 
dian. 

Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co.  Lon- 
don :  Bbll  &  Daldy. 

NEW  PHRASEOLOGICAL  ENG- 
LISH-GKEEK  LEXICON. 

In  8vo.,  price  £\.  Is. 

A   Copious  Phraseological  Eng- 

-^--^  lish-Greek  Lexicon,  founded  on  a 
Work  prepared  by  J.  W.  Fradbrsdorff, 
Ph.Dr.,  of  the  Taylor  Institution,  Oxford ; 
revised,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  the  late 
Thomas  Kerch  ever  Arnold,  M.A., 
formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Henry  Browne,  M.A.,  Vi- 
car of  Pevensey,  and  Prebendary  of  Chi- 
chester. 

London  :  Rivinotons,  Waterloo  Place. 

BOOK  POSTAGE. 

circle  of  knowledge,  200  lessons. 

book  of  bible  history,  132  lessons. 

manuals  to  the  above,  for  teachers. 


ly/Tr.  Baker  will  forward,  post 

-^■^  free,  to  any  School-Manager,  Mas- 
ter, Mistress,  Pupil-Teacher,  or  Sunday- 
School  Teacher,  a  single  copy  of  any  of 
bis  books,  on  receipt  of  two- thirds  of  the 
retail  price  in  postage-stamps. 

A  Priced  List  will  be  forwarded  on  ap- 
plication to  Mr.  Bakbr,  Eastfield  House, 
Doncaster. 
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CrVTL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION  PAPEBS. 

"  L  Read  the  subjoined  documents,  observing  carefully  the  difficulties 
referred  to  in  the  despatch^  and  the  justification  which  they  were  con- 
sidered to  afford  for  the  course  pursued  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony. 

2.  Give  a  short  analysis  of  the  Colonial  Act. 

3,  Write  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
approving  or  disapproving  of  the  course  pursued.  In  either  case  give 
your  reasons  at  length. 

"  Extract  of  a  Despatch  from  the  lieut-Govemor  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria  to  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  dated  Melbourne,  December  2, 
1852. 

The  enclosed  Act  to  facilitate  ihe  apprehension  of  offenders  is  so  novel 
in  its  character,  and  so  stringent  in  its  provisions,  as  to  demand  some 
preliminary  explanatioii  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  waa 
introduced. 

Her  Majesty's  €k)vemment  will  have  been  fully  made  aware,  through 
one  channel  or  another,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  Victoria  has  affected  the  population  of  the  neighbouring  colonies.  It 
must  be  evident  that  the  transported  convict  has  fully  felt  this  influence; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that,  from  the  outset,  not  all  the  vigilance  exercised 
by  the  authorities  availed  to  prevent  a  very  considerable  influx  of  all 
classes  into  this  colony. 

Having  once  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities  in  Van  Diemen*s 
Land,  our  own  laws  and  regulations  opposed  no  sufficient  obstacle  to 
their  introduction  ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  numbers  of  persons  under 
sentence  of  transportation  were  intermingled  with  the  crowds  in  the 
towns,  and  thronging  to  the  gold  fields.  M^oiyof  the  class  of  ticket -of- 
leave  holders  are  known  to  have  come  to  the  colony,  to  have  amassed 
wealth,  and  returned  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  But  numbers  of  other 
classes  who  thus  effected  their  escape,  suddenly  released  from  the 
ooercive  disci[dine  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  and  in  full  liberty 
under  circumstances  so  &vourable  to  their  views,  engaged  at  once  in 
the  perpetration  of  the  most  daring  outrages. 

The  certainty  that  such  was  actually  the  case,  and  the  feeling  that^ 
beyond  the  damage  and  injury  resulting  to  individuals  and  to  the 
community,  the  population  of  the  colony  became  open  to  an  imputation 
of  a  degree  of  lawlessness  and  criminality  with  which  it  was  not  fairly 
chargeable,  justly  roused  the  public  indignation.  It  not  only  strength- 
ened the  hands  and  the  cause  of  that  section  of  the  community  which 
had  long  come  prominently  forward  to  advocate  the  cessation  of  trans- 
portation upon  the  broad  grounds  of  its  inexpediency  and  of  the  injury 
which,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  system  must  entail  upon 
these  colonies,  but  it  made  every  individual  in  the  community  alive  to 
the  evils  which  that  system  might  involve  and  bring  to  his  own  door. 

A  bill,  seeking  in  some  degree  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  and  to 
which  allusion  had  been  made  by  me  in  my  opening  address  to  the 
Cotuunl,  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  was  about  to  be  introduced, 
when  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  anticipated  by  an  elective 
member  obtaining  leave  to  bring  in  a  ''Bill  for  the  apprehension  of 
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offenders  illegally  at  large,  and  their  ready  transmission  to  the  countries 
from  which  they  escaped.**  The  zeal  and  haste  of  the  framers  of  this 
bill  had  induced  them  to  overlook  many  salient  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  but  as  the  evils  sought  to  be  redressed  were  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude,  compromising  to  an  alarming  extent  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  order  and  the  security  of  property,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  threatened  to  necessitate  an  expenditure  for  police  protection,  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  tantamount  to  one  third  of  the 
whole  revenue  as  then  collected,  it  was  considered  highly  desirable  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  show  every  disposition  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  the  colonists  ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  performed  its  duty 
in  seeHng  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  proposed  enactments,  and  in 
giving  a  more  constitutional  impress  to  the  measure  thus  introduced, 
and  received  with  a  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  result  is  the 
bill  which  I  now  submit  for  consideration,  but  to  which  I  have  felt  it 
my  duty,  under  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  yield  the 
royal  assent.  It  has  been  called  for  by  the  ()eculiar  exigencies  of  the 
period,  and  therefore  limited  in  its  duration  to  two  years.  It  professes 
to  deal  with  a  class,  and  with  that  class  only,  which  has  not  already 
violated  positive  enactments,  but  abused  the  indulgence  extended  to 
them. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  with  which  this  Act  seeks  to 
grapple ;  and  I  would  direct  attention  to  the  criminal  returns  which 
I  have  appended,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  amount 
of  crime  is  influenced  by  the  introduction  of  those  illegally  at  large  into 
this  community^  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  £bid  themselves 
placed. 

The  clauses  subsidiary  to  the  chief  object,  although  objectionable  as 
tending  to  fetter  inter-colonial  trade  and  trench  on  private  rights,  were 
necessarily  introduced  to  render  the  Act  operative. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  on  various  occasions  of  local  or 
agrarian  disturbance,  Her  Majesty *s  Government  have  been  compelled 
to  pass  measures  more  penal  them  the  present,  extending  even  to  the 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  the  statute  book 
of  New  South  Wales  still  contains  sevei^  Acts  as  coercive  in  many  of 
their  provisions. 

Persons  to  whom  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant 
a  remission  of  sentence  have  been  protected,  and  the  royal  prerogative 
of  mercy  has  been  saved. 

The  surrounding  circumstances  and  unparalleled  features  of  the  case 
being  considered,  and  the  main  object  of  the  Act  kept  steadily  in  view, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  that  the  measure  is  not  more  rigorous  than 
was  imperatively  demanded. 

I  am  enabled  to  state  that,  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  the  mere 
£su;t  of  its  existence  has  been  undeniably  favourable  to  t<he  state  of  the 
colony.  It  is  seen  not  only  to  deter  many  from  running  the  hazard  of 
an  infringement  of  its  provisions,  but,  taken  into  connection  with  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Lieut.-Govemor,  Sir  William  Denison,  in 
stationing  in  Victoria  certain  active  agents  for  the  detection  and 
apprehension  of  offenders  transported  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land  and 
illegally  at  large,  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  worst  diaracters  out  of  the  eolcmy. 
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Endoswre  in  the  preceding  Deapaiek. 

No.  XIIL 

An  Act  to  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  prevent  the  Introduction  into 
the  Colony  of  Victoria  of  Offenders  iUegally  at  large. 

[The  whole  Act  follows,  of  which '  one  section  will  suffice  as  an 
exampla     It  contains  sixteen  sections.] 

1.  Any  master-mariner  or  other  person  owning,  commanding,  navi- 
gating, or  sailing  any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  for  the  trip  or  voyage,  when 
any  such  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  shall  bring  to  any  port  or  other  place  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria  any  runaway  convict,  or  any  convict  coming 
under  cover  of  any  conditional  pardon,  ticket  of  leave,  or  indulgence  of 
any  kind,  other  than  a  free  pardon  or  remission  of  his  or  her  sentence 
by  Her  Majesty,  shall^  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  two  justices 
of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  within  the  said  colony,  or  any  portion 
thereof  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  or  to  imprisonment  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six 
months,  or  to  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices. 


[C]  LATIN  TRANSLATIONS. 

Lwy. 

**  Cum  jam  humansB  opes  egestse  a  Veils  essent,  amoliri  turn  Deiim 
dona  ipsosque  Decs,  sed  colentium  magis,  quam  rapientium,  modo, 
ccBpere ;"  &c,  [ending  with] — "  Quod  decem  sestates  hyemesque  con- 
tinuas  circumsessa,  cum  plus  aliquanto  cladium  intulisset,  quam  aocepisset, 
postremo,  jam  fato  turn  denique  urgente,  operibus  tamen,  non  vi,  expug- 
nata  est." 

Virgil, 

^'  Hie  Ammone  satus,  rapta  Garamantide  Nympha,  <&c 

[Ending  with] — 

Quippe  tuis  ferimus,  famamque  fovemus  inanem." 

"Vespasianus  acer  militiee,  anteire  agmen,"  &c.,  [ending"!  with]— 
"  Tribuni  centurionesque  et  vxdgus  militum  industria  licentia,  per  virtutes 
per  voluptates,  ut  cuique  ingenium,  adsciscebantur." 

Horace. 

"  Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  RomulsB 
Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu  :  &c, 

[Ending  with] — 

*'  Sicci  mane  die  :  dicimus  uvidi, 
Cum  sol  oceano  subest." 


HISTORY. 

1.  When,    and  how,   was   Christianity  first   introduced   and  finally 

planted  in  England  ? 

2.  Mention  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Edward  I. 
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3.  Under  whom  were  the  crowna  of  England  and  Scotland  united  ? 

4.  When  did  the  English  power  in  France  come  to  an  end  ? 

5.  When,  and  how,  did  Great  Britain  become  poasessed  of  India  and 

Canada  1 

6.  Name  four  celebrated  English  admirals,  with  the  eoyereigns  under 

whom  they  lived. 

7.  What  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  1 

8.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following  great  men  : — 

The  Black  Prince,  Marlborough,  Lord  Chatham. 

9.  Name  the  great  civil  wars  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  and 

the  causes  of  any  one  of  them. 
10.  Name  the  principal  battles  in  the  Peninsula^  with  the  years  in 
which  they  were  fought. 

12th  July,  1855. 


[A.] 

ABTTHMETIO  (Elementary). 

1.  Add  together —  2.  Add — 

X.     8,  cL 


3  5  8  4  2  9  18 
74933426 
29497588 
46375957 
27139609 
85742978 


^.  From  4311260073 
Take       4  3  17  16  2  8  5 


4  7  6  2  13         9i 

2  8  3  17         7^ 

6  1  6  19        6f 

7  3  5  8        4 

3  9  9  7  Hi 
9  3  7  15  lOi 

4.  From     2  1  9*  0  6  1       10       5^ 
Take  6  9  3  5  2       13       6| 


5.  Multiply  865317997  by  8. 

6.  Multiply  437962093  by  793. 

7.  Multiply  £56289.  ISs.  7|d  by  9. 
a  Multiply  £4751.  17«.  4^^  by  34. 

.  9.  Multipty  £1647.  Ss.  2^.  by  635. 

10.  Divide  106397320524  by  12. 

11.  Divide  8740434091488  by  876, 

12.  Divide  £75919.  lU  Id.  by  7. 

13.  Divide  £611360.  5^.  M,  by  623. 

14.  Write  in  figures  (1)  ninety  thousand  and  forty,  (2)  three  hundred 

and  four  million  forty  thousand  and  four. 

15.  There  are  two  mountains  such  that  if  126  feet  are  added  to  four 

times  the  height  of  the  lower  one,  the  sum  is  half  the  difference 
between  the  heights ;  given  that  the  lower  one  is  441  feet  high, 
find  the  height  c^  the  other. 

16.  What  \b  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  a  place  where  the  sun  rises 

on  that  day  at  3  h.  49  m.  51  s.  1 

17.  How  many  entire  days  have  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  Great 

Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  ? 
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[B.4.] 

ARITHMETIC. 
REDUCTION. 

1.  Heduce  375cwts.,  2qrs.,  1  st.,  131b.  to  ounces. 

2.  Reduce  36  miles,  3  furlongs,  36  poles,  5  yards  to  feet. 

3.  How  often  will  a  wheel  3^  yards  in  circumference  turn  between 

London  and  York,  the  distance  being  198  miles? 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  silver  are  there  in  270  spoons,  each  of  which 

weighs  1  oz.,  13  dwts.,  8  grs.  ? 

5.  How  many  seconds  are  there  in  35  d.,  8  L,  48  m.,  29  s.  ? 

6.  How  many  square  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  are  there  in  the  top  of  a 

table,  the  sides  of  which  are  21  fb.  7^  in.  and  19  fb.  5  in.  ? 

7.  How  many  solid  yards,  feet,  and  inches,  are  there  in  175,983  solid 

inches  ? 

PROPOETION. 

8.  If  £59.  10a  will  buy  25  cwts.  2  qrs.  of  sugai*,  what  quantity  will 

£6.  Us.  2d.  huy 'i 

9.  If  the  penny  loaf  weighs  5  ounces  when  wheat  is  at  62^  the  quarter, 

what  ought  it  to  weigh  when  wheat  is  64^  the  quarter  ? 

10.  If,  by  'pBLjing  down  £70.   17^  6d.  a  person  becomes  entitled  to 

£2.  da.  7d.  a  year,  what  income   should  he  gain  by  paying 
£2,151.  17«.  8d.  in  the  same  way? 

11.  If  a  tax  on  an  income  of  £1,132  amount  to  £125.  Is.  b^d.,  what  is 

that  in  the  pound  ? 

12.  If  the  carriage  of  107  cwt.  10  lbs.  cost  £37.  9^  7^^,  what  would 

the  carriage  of  a  ton  cost  ? 

13.  If  24  men,  working  8  hours  a  day,  can  build  a  house  in  70  days,  in 

how  many  days  might  it  be  built  by  42  men  working  10  hours 
a  day? 

PRACTICE. 

14.  Find  the  value  of  373  at  £2.  16*.  lO^d. 

15.  What  is  the  rent  of  67  acres  of  land  for  2  years,  9  months,  11  days, 

the  yearly  rent  of  an  acre  being  £2.  5*.  ? 

16.  !Find  the  value  of  9  tons,  4  cwt.,  3  qrs.,  21  lbs.,  at  £14.  15^  9d.  per 

ton. 

17.  Find  the  price  of  217^  yards  of  lace  at  £2.  17^  7^d  per  yard. 

18.  What  is  the  price  of  329 yds.,  3  qrs.  2 nls.  at  ds.  2i^d.  per  quarter? 

19.  What  is  the  dividend  on  £2,734.  16^  M.  at  9«.  4|d  in  the  pound? 

INTEREST. 

20.  Find  the  interest  on  £1,257.  15^  for  5|  years  at  4  per  cent  per 

annum. 

21.  Find  the  interest  on  £194,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  3rd 

of  March  to  the  18th  of  December  following. 

22.  At  what  rate  per  cent.,  simple  interest,  will  £951.  Ts.  6d.  amount  to 

£1,141.  ISs.  in  five  years  ? 

23.  Find  the  discount  on  £594.  lis.  9d.f  due  8  months  hence,  at  5|  per 

cent,  simple  interest  ? 

24.  When  the  l^ree  per  Cents,  are  at  £85.  17^.  6d.,  what  is  the  rate  of 

interest? 

25.  Find  the  amount  of  £225  for  3  years,  at  £4|^  per  cent,  compound 

interest. 
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VULGAB  FRACTIONS. 

26.  Add  together  4>  f>  tt>  *^<^  A  ^^  ^f>  ^"^^  subtract  the  result  from 

27.  Multiply  |  of  3Z5-  of  15  by  \±  of  12f 

28.  What  number,  multiplied  by  ^  will  give  15|^  as  the  product  I 

29.  If  f  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  cost  54«.,  what  will  be  the  price  of  ^  of  a 

bushel  1 

30.  What  fraction  of  half-a-crown  is  f  ths  of  6«.  Sd,  ? 

31.  Add  together  3|  pounds,  9f  shillings,  and  2^  pence? 

DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 

32.  Add  together  -130055,  900,  57-1, 13  34  and  -00000397,  and  subtract 

the  result  from  1314*9. 

33.  Multiply  95-376  by  -0283. 

34.  Divide  16  by  -2,  and  the  result  by  -0002. 

241 

35.  Express  .,  ^,^,  as  a  decimal. 

10424 

36.  Keduce  8^.  ll|(i.  to  the  decimal  of  a  guinea. 

37.  Add  together  -3211  of  a  guinea,  fths  of  a  crown,  and  -6925  of  a 

shilling,  expressing  the  result  as  a  decimal  of  a  pound. 


LOCAL  WORDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — In  furtherance  of  the  design  already  ably  recommended  in  your 
Journal,  I  send  a  few  local  words  in  use  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

Crudle  {croodle),  to  grumble. 

DuTrvmeTy  to  pore  over  books,  taskst,  «fcc. 

Gruff,  to  growl  or  snarL 

Hacker,  to  hesitate. 

Lewdlin,  silly,  imbecile. 

Ficksome,  dainty,  nice. 

Scroop,  to  creak. 

Spat,  to  slap,  to  smack. 

Sptlddy,  thickset,  stumpy. 

Wiver,  to  flicker. 
One  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  if  glossaries  of  local  patois  were 
more  generally  compiled,  and  if  those  that  do  now  exist  were  more  care- 
fully used  by  our  writers  on  the  English  language,  some  very  curious 
results  would  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  great  accession  made  to  our 
ethnographical  knowledge  of  the  English  counties.  In  Yorkshire,  for 
instance,  how  large  a  vocabulary  might  be  collected  of  words,  either 
quite  peculiar  to  certain  parts,  or  at  least  obsolete  elsewhere.  In  the 
district  of  Craven  the  language  of  the  common  people  is  quite  remark- 
able for  its  diversity  from  the  ordinary  English  dialect ;  in  Lancashire 
and  Cumberland  there  are  hardly  less  striking  peculiarities ;  and  from 
Cornwall  it  is  probable  that  many  Celtic  or  British  words  might  stiU  be 
recovered.  I  remember  hearing  a  country  lass  from  Lincolnshire  call 
backbiting  by  the  happy  compound,  tongue-hanging;  and  the  same 
unsophisticated  maiden  described  a  close  atmosphere*  as  rmilfery. — 
I  am,  Sir,  your  Well-wisher  and  Subscriber,  F.  A.  P. 
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ON  TEACHING  READING. 

Part  of  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  United  Association  of  School- 
masters at  the  Second  Anniversary  Meeting.  By  Walter  McLeod, 
Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School,  and  Master  of 
Method,  in  the  Royal  MUitary  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

ERBORS  IN  READING. 

Errors  in  reading  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  (1)  Errors  in 
Enunciation,  (2)  Enors  in  Pronunciation,  (3)  Errors  in  Accent,  (4)  Errors 
in  Emphasis. 

inundation. 

The  errors  in  enunciation  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of  feebleness, 
omission  o/ letters,  and  obscv/reneas  of  sound. 

1.  Feebleness, — ^The  air  is  too  often  expelled  from  the  lungs  without 
any  energy.  Feebleness  marks  the  sounds  that  are  made.  To  remedy 
this,  let  the  tongTie,  teeth,  and  lips  be  used  forcibly. 

2.  Omission  o/ Letters. — The  omission  of  letters  or  sounds  is  a  common 
error  ;  it  arises  from  hwrry  and  feeblensss.  It  is  common  to  omit  the 
d  in  the  word  and,  and  e  in  the  word  several. 

3.  Ohscv/reness  of  Sound — The  sounds  of  the  voice  are,  in  many  cases, 
very  obscure.  One  sound  is  run  into  another,  or,  what  is  far  worse,  a 
sound  is  uttered  which  is  unknown  to  our  language  ;  all  this  arises  from 
carelessness,  hwrry,  and  feeblene&s  in  the  use  of  the  several  organs  of 
speecL  A^  examples  of  obscure  enunciation,  e  is  changed  into  u,  as 
momunt ;  a  into  i,  as  defendint.  To  remedy  the  evils  referred  to,  the 
children  should  be  carefully  practised  in  exercises  which  promotes 
the  deliberate  and  forcible  use  of  the  organs  of  speech. 

Fronundution, 

Pronunciation  is  the  art  of  giving  the  true  sound  of  letters  in  words, 
and  the  true  accent  and  quantity  of  syllables.  It  includes  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  most  of  the  points  already  noticed. 

1.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  exact  sound  of  letters  in  words. 
Letters,  as  they  appear  in  words,  undergo  some  changes.  They  have 
different  sounds;  a,   for  instance,   has  four  sounds,   as,  in  fate,  ?uU, 

faiher,  law, 

2.  Pronunciation  attends  to  accent.  Accent,  or  stress  of  voice,  may 
be  placed  on  any  syllable  ;  it  should  be  on  the  right  one ;  as,  perfume, 
scent ;  perfume,  to  scent. 

3.  Pronunciation  attends  to  the  quantity  of  vowels  and  syllables. 
This  is  a  nice  point,  and  adds  much  beauty  to  speech  ;  thus,  if  we  say 
lunacy  for  lunacy,  we  make  a  mistake  regarding  the  particular  sound  of 
the  letter  a.     This,  then,  is  an  error  in  pronunciation. 

Errors  in  Enunciation  and  Frormnciaiion. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  errors  that  occur  in  reading,  as 
regards  enunciation  and  pronunciation. 

1.  When  p]1>nouncing  the  word  a/nd,  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  off 
the  d,  or  to  omit  the  initial  letter  a.     These  mistakes  happen,  for  the 
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most  part,  when  the  conjunction  amd  comes  immediately  before  a  word 
beginning  with  a  vowel ;  thus,  he  and  I  went,  would  be  pronounced, 
he  oTi  I  went ;  ham  and  eggs,  ham  an  eggs,  <&c. 

2.  The  words  of  the  are  also  shortened  so  as  to  become  merely  tht,  or 
ik ;  thus,  the  beak  of  the  eagle  would  be  made  to  assume  a  variety  of 
forms  ;  as,  the  beak  of  th'  eagle  ;  the  beak  o*  th*  eagle  ;  the  dog  and  the 
horse = the  dog  'n  th*orse. 

3.  The  word  to  is  often  contracted  to  the  letter  t ;  he  becomes  h ; 
as,  my  duty  tvxvtds  God  is  to  b'lieve  in  Him. 

4.  Small  words,  too,  are  frequently  omitted  altogether ;  at  other 
times,  different  words  are  substituted  for  those  in  the  sentence,  as,  no 
for  on;  nor  for /or  ;  o/for  if;  in  for  on;  and  vice  versd.  The  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  with  respect  to  these  small  words,  as  the  sense 
of  a  whole  passage,  or  the  point  of  an  entire  argument,  frequently 
depends  on  such  simple  monosyllables. 

5.  In  some  cases  the  letters  are  misplaced,  and  quite  a  new  word  is 
formed,  which  often  has  no  meaning  whatever.  This  is  a  curious 
mistake,  and  arises  from  a  want  of  connection  between  the  perception 
of  form  and  the  sound  of  words ;  thus,  scold  becomes  adod ;  /orm 
becomes  yrow  /  calms  becomes  claans,  <fec.     Thus — 

With  easy  course 
The  vessels  glide  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopped 
By  dead  caZnis  (cLams). 

Errors  of  the  above  description  may  be  remedied  by  practice  in 
analyzing  words  into  their  component  sounds.  Instead  of  requesting 
the  children  to  spell  the  word  that  has  been  incorrectly  pronounced,  let 
it  be  analyzed  into  its  separate  sounds  :  thus,  scold,  s-c-old= scold  ;  f-orm 
=form  ;  c-alms=calms.  By  dissecting  words  in  this  manner,  their  true 
pronunciation  will  easily  be  obtained. 

6.  Errors  frequently  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowels  e  and  o, 
when  these  vowels  are  found  in  syllables  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 
In  such  cases  they  are  either  omitted  altogether,  or  their  true  sound  is 
lost,  through  careless  articulation  and  enunciation.  Their  correct  sounds 
are  heard  in  re-vere,  pro-^vide ;  but  we  have  such  pronunciations  as^ 
h'hold,  byore,  cummit,  culled,  for  he-hold,  he-fore,  com-mii,  col-lect,  &c 

7.  The  letter  a,  when  compounded  with  words,  is  often,  and  erro- 
neously, made  long.  Such  mistakes  occur  in  the  words,  Orhout^  Orfraid, 
Orway,  <fec.  If  we  give  to  these  words  the  long,  instead  of  the  obscure 
sound  of  a,  we  accent  both  syllables,  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
genius  of  the  English  language ;  for  words  that  are  dissyllables  admit  of 
only  one  accent.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  word  Ormen, 
which  is  accented  both  on  the  first  and  second  syllable. 

8.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  o,  u,  are  incorrectly  pronounced  or  obscured,  or 
omitted,  especially  when  they  occur  as  middle  syllables  of  a  word. 
Although  vowels  in  such  a  position  ought  never  to  be  rendered  promi- 
nent, they  should  always  be  clearly  and  distinctly  articulated.     Thus  : — 

(1.)  E  and  0  are  omitted  in  the  following  words  : — efi^ry  for  every  ; 

tottering  for  tottering  ;  history  for  history,  Sec 
(2.)   U  is  omitted  in  the  folio  wing  words  : — artic'lcUe  for  arHculate  ; 

regular  for  regtdar  ;  pop^lcUion  for  popukUioii;  smjj^iar  for 

singidcir. 
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(3.)  0  and  u  are  changed  or  obscured  in  such  words  as, — oppersUe 

for  opposite  ;  diiquence  for  eloquence  ;  vmniman  for  womom  ; 

put  for  put ;  punish  for  punish.     I  is  sounded  like  ei  y  as, 

Feilate  for  Filate. 
(4.)  Oo,  having  the  second  sound  of  o,  as  in  7noon,  is  sounded  as 

win  bud;  thus,  good  becomes  gicd ;  stood,  stud;  liveWiOod^ 

livelifivd.     Again,  where  oo  should  have  the  sound  of  o  in 

moon,  it  is  sounded  as  o  in  more ;  thus,  we  have  pore  for 

poor  ;  more  for  moor,  (fee. 
(5.)  Ea^  which  has  the  long  sound  of  e,  is  pronounced  like  a  in 

pare;  2^  fare  iov  fear;  hare  for  liear;  appc^ance  for  appear- 

ance,  <fea 
(6.)  Alt,,    which   has   the  sound    of   a/w    in   law,    is    pronounced 

like  o  /  as,  Sol  for  Saul ;  becose  for  ftecaiwe,  <kc. 
(7.)  The  diphthong  oi  is  sounded  like  t ;  as,  ^n^  for  point ;  jint 

for  joirU. 
(8.)  The  diphthong  et  is  sounded  like  a;   s^a,  desave  for  deceive; 

belave  for  believe, 
(9.)  The  diphthong  eio  is  sounded  like  u  in  T^cfe;  as,  stitde  for 

(10.)  The  diphthong  oe,  having  the  sound  of  u,  is  sounded  like  00  ; 

as  dooz  for  does. 
(11.)  The  diphthong  ou  is  sounded  like  (W(?  in  now;  as,  growps  for 

9.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  mLstakes  also  frequently  occur  in  pro- 
nnnciation ;  thus,  v/n  is  changed  into  on ;  as,  onclean  for  unclean ; 
orUeavened  for  unleavened  ;  onto  for  unto. 

10.  The  syllable  su  is  changed  into  shu;  as  shupreme  for  supreme; 
shuicide  for  suicide. 

11.  In  terminations  we  have  the  following  : — a,  oA,  aw,  as  terminations, 
having  the  sound  of  ah  and  ai«?,  and  the  vowel  0,  are  all  pronounced 
as  if  they  had  the  letter  r  affixed  to  them  ;  thus,  idea  is  called  idear  ;  law, 
la/wr;  Noah,  Noahr;  tobacco,  tobacker;  and  we  have  drawring  for  drawing. 

12.  The  termination  vng  is  sometimes  sounded  like  in,  and  sometimes 
as  ink :  thus,  nothing  is  called  nothin,  or  noHdnk ;  having  is  called 
hamn  ;  sa/viru^s  ba/nk,  samrCs  bank. 

13.  En,  ain,  and  e\gn,  are  changed  into  ing  ;  as,  garding  for  ga/rden  ; 
founJtiivg  for  fountain  ;  sovering  for  sovereign. 

14.  The  syllable  ^twe  is  sounded  as  tshur  ;  thus,  we  have  natshur  for 
wa^/'6  ;  feaJtshwr  for  feature,  <kc. 

15.  The  syllable  ous  is  sounded  like  chtis,  or  yi«;  as,  covetchus  or 
covetyus  for  covetous  ;  t/remend/yus  for  tremsndous,  <kc. 

16.  The  letters  y»  are  sounded  as  if  written  ve*  ;  as,  scarves  for  scarfs  ; 
whcurves  for  Sjohanfs,  <kc. 

17.  The  letters  oZ^  are  sounded  like  els  ;  as  icfeZ^  for  idols. 

18.  The  letters  ew?*  are  sounded  as  ooze  ;  as,  nooze  for  neiiw. 

19.  The  termination  th  is  changed  into  t,  and  the  terminal  letter  t 
becomes  th  ;  thus,  we  have,^  for  fifth  ;  sixt  for  sixth  ;  heighth  for  height ; 
and  noting  for  nothing. 

20.  Many  words  are  left  unaspirated ;  as,  cc^e  for  hedge ;  ouseolder 
for  househotder  ;  and  other  words  are  aspirated  which  ought  not  to  be  ; 
as,  ha/nimo/l  for  animal ;  11  alps  for  Alps  ;  haccept  for  accept. 
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21.  V  is  changed  into  tv,  and  w  into  v;  as, 

Veal,  wine,  and  vinegar,  are  very  good  victaals  I  vow= 
TTeal,  vine,  and  ymiegar,  are  loery  good  tmctuals  I  wow, 
I  vUl  call  on  you  ven  I  go  through  the  imllsisge* 

22.  We  hear,  too,  such  pronunciations  as  the  following  : — maaaacreed 

adg 

for  massacred;  exaggerated  for  eosaggerate  ;  mxyijmJUdnwus  for  mowrUamous  ; 
and  many  others. 

Errors  in  Accent. 

1.  The  errors  in  accent  consist  in  transferring  the  accent  to  syllables 
which  custom  neither  warrants  nor  authorizes.  Thus  dissyllables 
accented  on  the  second  syllable  have  the  accent  transferred  to  the  first ; 
as,  de'tail  for  detail'  ;  detain  for  detam', 

2.  Polysyllables  are  erroneously  accented  on  the  second  or  third 
syllable  instead  of  the  first ;  as,  comJl/ra'ry  for  con'tra/ry  ;  inter eslfing  for 
vnfteresting ;  lunatfic  for  lu'natic ;  chastise' merU  for  chas'tisemerU ; 
propheci/  iov proph'ecy ;  maintain' am^ieX  for  main'tencmce, 

3.  Polysyllables  are  also  erroneously  accented  by  putting  the  stress  on 
the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second  ;  as,  com'mendable  for  commend'- 
able  ;  pre'cedency  for  preced'ency  ;  con'densate  for  conden'sate, 

4.  We  have  errors  of  quantity  and  accent  when  we  say  ora'tor  for 
or^ator ;  pro'gress  for  prog'ress ;  pro'duce  for  prod'uce  ;  testimony  for 
testiman'y. 

5.  We  have  errors  in  the  accentuation  of  words  immediately  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  as,  apostroplte  for  apostrophe';  anemone  for 
cmem'owy  ;  extempore  for  extern' porS  ;  cmtipodes  for  a/ntip'oded. 

Mistakes  in  Umphasis. 

1.  Children  are  very  apt  to  make  the  little  words  in  a  sentence  em- 
phatic ;  such  as  the,  my,  to,  a,  <&c.  It  will  be  found,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  prepositions  and  pronouns.  Thus,  they 
would  say — 

Load  the  tall  bark,  and  launch  into  the  main  ; 

making  the  ariides  and  the  preposition  the  most  emphatic  words  in  the 
sentence.     This  is  a  habit  that  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

2.  The,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  should  have  the  long 
sound ;  but  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  consonant  it  should  have  the 
obscure  sound,  as  in  the  second  letter  of  the  word  bet. 

3.  My  should  always  be  pronounced  with  the  short  sound  of  i,  unless 
in  emphatic  expressions  or  in  solemn  style ;  and,  in  the  latter,  only  in 
phrases  directly  associated  with  solemnity.  Familiar  phrases,  even  in 
serious  and  solemn  style,  should  retain  the  short  soimd,  thus : — My  • 
hand,  m^  heart,  m^  mouth  ;  so  also  in  phrases  of  address,  as^^  Mj^  friends, 
mj^  countrymen.     Alas  !  my  noble  boy  !  that  thou  shouldst  die  ! 

4.  The  article  a  is  often  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  a  in  hate, 
instead  of  a  in  hat ;  thus — 

And  in  a  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. — ^For 
And  in  &  storm  of  fury  shakes  the  ground. 

*  These  are  used  chiefly  by  the  tmedticated, 
f  With  both  g*a  hard.  t  AIbo  an  error  in  pronunciation. 
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Errors  of  this  description  should  be  avoided,  as  rendering  pronunciation 
formal,  precise,  and  mechanical. 

5.  "  How  often  do  we  hear,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.'  Now,  if  two 
books  lie  one  on  the  other,  and  I  send  a  person  for  the  uppermost,  I  say, 

*  the  book  which  is  ttpon-  the  other  ; '  I  mark  the  word  upon,  to  impress 
the  contrast  between  *  upper '  and  *  under.'     Is  that  what  we  mean  in 

*  Have  mercy  upon  us  ? '  If  not,  the  emphasis  is  absurd,  and  suggests 
a  false  meaning,  or  hides  a  true  one."  And  again,  *'  Follow  almost  any 
reader  through  our  prayers,  underline  the  words  on  which  he  lays  the 
emphasis,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  we  should  find  the  marks  chiefly 
under  prepositions  and  monosyllables,  or  even  syllables  near  the  end  of 
a  sentence,  or  its  members,  to  the  utter  confounding  of  all  sense  and 
meaning."* 

The  chief  reason  of  mistakes  with  respect  to  emphasis  seems  to  be, 
that  children  are  taught  to  read  sentences  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  the  emphasis  right  without  perfectly 
comprehending  the  meaning  of  what  one  reads,  they  get  a  habit  of 
reading  in  a  monotone,  or,  if  they  attempt  to  distinguish  one  word  from 
the  rest,  as  the  emphasis  falls  at  random,  the  sense  is  usually  perverted, 
or  changed  into  nonsense.  The  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  put  no  book 
into  their  hands  which  is  not  suited  to  their  capacities,  and  to  take  care 
that  they  never  read  anything  of  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  meaning. 


1.  When  teaching  the  younger  children  to  read,  let  them  read  JvrH 
each  word  in  rotation,  as  it  occurs  in  the  book ;  then  to  a  stop,  whether 
comma  or  semicolon  ;  and  lastly  to  a  full  stop. 

The  teacher  should  first  read  the  word  or  sentence,  and  then  require 
the  children  to  repeat  it  after  him,  sometimes  an  individual  boy,  at  other 
times  the  whole  class.  This  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  obtaining 
a  correct  pronunciation. 

2.  A  child  should  not  be  required  to  spell  and  respell  a  word  in  order 
to  obtain  its  true  pronunciation  ;  for,  in  almost  every  case,  the  spelling 
of  a  word  is  no  index  whatever  to  its  pronunciation.  Let  the  teacher 
pronounce  the  word  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  afterwards,  the  child  or 
class.  The  spelling  may  come  as  an  exercise  after  the  pronunciation  has 
been  acquired. 

3.  When  a  child  reaxis  too  fast,  he  should  be  required  to  pause  after 
every  word,  until  the  evil  is  remedied,  thus  : — The — eye — is — ^the — 
organ— of — sight ; — the — ear — of — hearing,  <fec.  Unless  they  be  taught 
to  read  slowly,  and  to  distinctly  enunciate  every  word,  they  would  read 
the  above  in  this  manner  : — Thy  is  th'organ  of  sight,  thear  of  earing. 

4.  When  a  sentence  is  read  badly,  the  teacher  should  show  how  it 
ought  to  be  read,  both  as  regards  enunciation,  accent,  emphasis,  and 
pronunciation  ;  and  then  the  child  should  be  required  to  read  it  until  he 
is  able  to  do  so  correctly. 

6.  Mistakes  should  never  pass  unnoticed  ;  where  this  is  not  attended 
to,  a  two-fold  evil  is  the  result — ^the  child  is  not  taught  what  is  right, 
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and  he  is  allowed  to  form  habits  of  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  which>  at 
a  later  period  of  his  school  life,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate.  Besides^  the 
others  in  the  class  will  also  be  liable  to  make  the  same  mistakes,  when 
such  words  occur  in  the  sentences  which  they  are  called  upon  to  read. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  one  word  is  not  run  irUo  another ;  that  the 
words,  tlie,  of,  to,  my,  <kc.,  are  not  left  out,  nor  have  other  words  substi- 
tuted for  them  ;  but  that  each  word  is  distinctly  and  clearly  enunciated. 
The  above  evils  arise  from  reading  quickly;  hence  the  necessity  of 
reading  slowly,  and  attending  to  the  stops. 

Care,  too,  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  termination  ing,  that  the 
dipthongs  ea,  aw,  oo,  &c,,  receive  their  correct  sound ;  and  that  words 
beginning  with  a  or  e  are  not  aspirated,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
aspirated  letters  are  not  dropped  where  they  ought  to  be  pronounced. 

6.  The  usual  mode  of  reading  in  rotation  should  at  times  be  dispensed 
with.  Where  this  plan  prevails,  each  child  prepares  himself  upon  the 
verse  or  sentence  which  he  calculates  will  fall  to  his  turn,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  lesson  he  is  dreaming  of  something  else.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  let  the  teacher,  as  the  lesson  proceeds,  call  upon  one  here  and  there 
to  read,  beginning  at  the  word  where  the  last  stopped,  in  whatever  part 
of  a  sentence  such  word  may  be.  By  this  means,  all  will  be  kept  on  the 
alei*t,  as  no  one  knows  who  may  be  called  upon  to  continue  the  reading. 

7.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  that  the  child  who  has  just  read  a  verse 
or  sentence,  considers  himself  at  perfect  liberty,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
amuse  himself  as  best  he  may.  Should  such  a  disposition  manifest  itself 
the  teacher,  by  calliog  on  such  a  one  to  read,  irn/mediaiely  after  he  has 

finished  what  he  considered  his  lawful  sha/re,  will  show  him  that  the  eye 
of  the  master  is  continually  on  him  ;  that  there  is  no  escape  ;  that  in- 
attention and  listlessness  are  out  of  the  question.  How  o^n  have  we 
observed  a  boy  secretly  and  busily  counting  the  verse  that  will,  as  he 
supposes,  fall  to  him.  He  is  enjoying  the  secret  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  read,  with  some  credit,  verse  13,  when  lo  !  he  is  summoned  to 
read  verse  9  !  and  when  this  verse  has  been  read,  he  fancies  he  may 
give  himself  up  to  pleasant  dreams  of  his  own,  until  it  comes  to  his  turn 
again  ;  his  juvenile  speculations  are,  however,  abruptly  terminated  by 
his  being  called  upon  to  continue  the  reading  of  verse  11. 

8.  It  is  an  excelleut  exercise  to  make  a  child  read  two  sentences,  or 
until  he  is  told  to  stop  ;  or  he  may  be  required  to  read  to  a  stop, 
whether  comma,  semicoloo,  or  period. 

AH  the  children  in  a  class  may  be  numbered,  and  during  a  reading- 
lesson  all  those  with  odd  numbers  may  read  first,  afterwards  those  with 
even  numbers. 

When  the  scriptures  are  read,  each  child  should  be  required,  occasion- 
ally to  read  two  verses,  or  to  a  full  stop. 

9.  Every  child  when  reading  should  stand  erect,  and  turn  his  face 
towards  his  teacher  ;  he  should  also  hold  his  book  in  his  left  hand,  and 
]j:eep  the  book  at  such  a  distance  from  his  mouth  as  will  allow  the  free 
emission  of  sounds.  If  the  book  is  held  close  to  the  mouth  the  sounds 
are  driven  backwards,  and  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  majority  of  the 
class  can  hear  what  is  being  read. 

10.  Children  should  never  be  allowed  to  read  a  sentence  in  that  dull, 
monotonous,  hum-drum  style,  which  too  frequently  characterizes  om* 
schools,  and  which  many  carry  with  them  through  life  ;  such  reading 
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wherever  heard  is  as  fatiguing  to  the  reader  as  it  is  painful  to  the  hearer, 
while  good  reading  affords  equal  delight  to  both. 

11.  The  teacher  should,  as  an  occasional  exercise,  read  each  sentence 
of  a  lesson,  giving  all  the  proper  pauses,  intonations,  inflections,  empha- 
sis,  and  other  variations  ;  and  then  require  the  child  or  class  to  repeat 
the  sentence,  until  it  can  be  properly  read.  This  should  be  patiently 
continued  until  good  reading  becomes  habitual.  The  proper  and  easy 
use  of  tones,  emphasis,  and  inflections,  is  partly  a  matter  of  taste  and 
partly  mechanical  The  child  must  acquire  the  hoMt  of  reading  toeU  by 
the  prtMstice  of  reading  toell ;  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 

12.  But  rules  are  not  sufficient  in  teaching  any  branch  of  knowledge, 
neither  are  they  sufficient  in  teaching  reading.  The  learner  must  have 
not  only  rules  but  lessons,  instructions,  and  examples, — living  examples, 
"  Hne  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept."  Consider  what  long  and 
diligent  practice  is  required  in  order  to  play  upon  a  musical  instrument ; 
and  shall  we  grudge  the  care  and  labour  of  acquiring  the  perfect  use  of 
that  divinely-constructed  instrument — ^the  human  voice  ? 

13.  Let  not  the  faithful  teacher  consider  any  time  or  patience  lost 
which  may  be  required  to  train  his  scholars  to  the  habit  of  reading  with 
spirit  and  forca  In  addition  to  the  important  practical  uses  of  good 
reading,  he  may  be  assured  that  the  great  ends  of  education — cultivating 
the  intellect,  and  forming  the  young  and  tender  mind  to  virtue  and 
usefulness — are  promoted  by  no  branch  of  knowledge  more  effectually 
than  that  of  reading.  Too  much  attention  can  hardly  be  given  to  this. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  teachers,  that  good  readers  hardly  ever 
&il  of  being  good  scholars  in  other  branches.  It  is  even  said,  that,  with 
a  few  rare  exceptions,  a  division  of  the  school  into  classes  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  reading,  will  commonly  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
classification  in  the  other  studies  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
good  reader  who  is  not  a  good  scholar. 


Social  Advantages  op  Female  Education. — Due  cultivation  of  the 

fi^nale  mind  would  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  males,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
females.  Time  rolls  on,  and  when  youth  and  beauty  vanish,  a  fine  lady  who  never 
entertained  a  thought  into  which  an  admirer  did  not  enter,  finds  in  herself  a  lament- 
able void,  occasioning  discontent  and  peevishness.  But  a  woman  who  has  merit, 
improved  by  a  virtuous  and  refined  education,  retains  in  her  decline  an  influence  over 
the  men,  more  flattering  even  than  that  of  beauty  ;  she  is  the  delight  of  her  friends, 
as  formerly  of  her  admirers.  Admirable  would  be  the  eflects  of  such  refined  educa- 
tion, contributing  no  less  to  public  good  than  to  private  happiness.  A  man,  who  at 
present  must  degrade  himself  into  a  fop  or  a  coxcomb  in  order  to  ^ease  the  women, 
would  soon  discover  that  their  favour  is  not  to  be  gained  but  by  exerting  every  manly 
talent  in  public  and  in  private  life  :  the  two  sexes,  instead  of  corrupting  each  other, 
would  be  rivals  in  the  race  of  virtue  :  mutual  esteem  would  be  to  each  a  school  of 
urbanity  ;  and  mutual  desire  of  pleasing  would  give  smoothness  to  their  behaviour, 
delicacy  to  their  sentiments,  and  tenderness  to  their  passions.  Married  women  in 
particular,  destined  by  nature  to  take  the  lead  in  educating  their  children,  would  no 
longer  be  the  greatest  obstruction  to  good  education  by  their  ignorance,  frivolity,  and 
disorderly  manner  of  living. — Lord  Kaimes. 
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{C(mcluded.) 

THE  actual  number  of  foreign  words  in  the  language,  great  as  this  is, 
is  not  the  worst  feature  of  the  case.  A  still  greater  evil  is  the 
national  tendency  to  adopt  others  as  fast  as  they  are  wanted,  without 
reluctance  and  apparently  without  limit,  instead  of  producing  them  by  a 
process  of  home-manufacture.  In  some  languages,  there  appears  to  be 
a  perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas.  Whenever,  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  or  in  the  wide  ranges  of 
human  thought,  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  some  new  word  for 
the  expression  of  some  new  shade  of  meaning,  it  is  always  done,  in  a 
language  of  the  kind  now  under  consideration,  by  some  new  combination 
or  fresh  moulding  of  the  materials  already  existing.  Such  a  process 
begets  a  habit,  and  with  the  habit  a  facility,  in  the  formation  of 
compound  and  derivative  words,  that  in  the  end  render  a  language  in 
the  highest  degree  flexible  and  expressive.  Such  is  the  truly  infinite 
power  of  combination  in  a  language  so  formed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  an  idea  which  the  language  does  not  furnish  within  itself 
the  means  of  completely  expressing.  But,  how  different  is  this  from  the 
condition  of  the  English.  Every  new  fashion  from  the  French  milliners, 
every  new  dish  from  the  French  cooks,  every  new  dancing-woman  from 
the  French  stage,  every  new  singer  or  fiddler  from  the  Italian  opera, 
every  discovery  in  science,  every  invention  in  art,  even  too  often  the  arts 
and  wants  and  inventions  that  spring  up  indigenously  among  ourselves, 
have  to  be  made  known  to  the  public  under  some  foreign  term.  Such  is 
the  fashion ;  and  fashion  in  language,  as  in  most  other  things,  is  supreme. 
The  writer  of  a  treatise  for  every-day  use,  who,  instead  of  calling  it  a 
'  Manual,'  should  call  it  a  '  Handbook,'  which  is  honest  English,  would 
be  regarded  as  an  innovator  and  a  pedant,  and  his  book  would  be  very 
quietly  consigned  to  the  "  tomb  of  the  Capulets."  Even  our  great 
lexicographer,  Noah  Webster,  with  all  his  learning  and  all  his  temerity, 
had  not  the  courage  to  call  his  '  Dictionary '  a  '  Word-book.' 

How  different  have  been  the  fortunes  of  the  English  from  those  of 
the  German.  These  two  languages,  in  the  commencement  of  the  race, 
started  even.  They  were  both  of  the  same  common  stock.  Their 
parents,  the  old  Saxon  and  the  old  German,  have  a  common  ancestor  in 
the  venerable  Gothic.  Cradled  in  the  impenetrable  forests  of  the  elder 
Europe,  they  were  in  the  fiffch  century  in  the  same  incipient  formative 
condition.  The  German,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  not  invaded,  was 
led,  by  circumstances,  to  draw  upon  its  own  resources  for  the  invention 
of  new  terms  to  express  the  new  ideas  which  became  evolved  in  the 
onward  progress  of  civilization.  Hence  has  resulted  a  language  capable 
of  expressing,  by  combinations  of  its  own  native  words,  every  shade  of 
meaning  required  even  by  the  teeming  brains  of  that  nation  of  students — 
a  language  uniting  infinite  diversity  of  forms  with  entire  simplicity  of 
materials.  How  different  the  English ! — a  conglomerate  of  materials 
from  a  dozen  different  sources ;  affluent,  indeed,  almost  beyond  compari- 
son, in  its  multiplicity  of  words,  but  wanting  in  that  noble  simplicity 
and  expressiveness  which  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  different 
course  of  political  events. 

But  let  us  not  be  among  the  croakers.     Bad  as  the  case  is,  it  is  not 
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entirely  hopeless.  The  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as 
a  part  of  a  course  of  liberal  education,  will  help  to  check  the  Latinizing 
tendency  of  scholars  and  writers.  There  are,  moreover,  in  various 
quarters,  symptoms  of  a  growing  partiality  for  words  of  native  stock. 
Besides  this,  the  very  evil  complained  of  is  not  without  some  compen- 
sating advantagea  One  advantage  of  this  facility  with  which  we  borrow 
foreign  words,  is,  that  we  have  thereby  become,  beyond  all  nations,  rich 
in  synonyms.  For  the  same  idea,  in  almost  numberless  instances,  we 
have  two,  and  sometimes  even  three  terms,  exactly  equivalent  and 
equally  legitimate.  This  is  a  decided  advantage,  saving  oftentimes  tire- 
some and  inelegant  repetitions.  The  writer  who  has  tired  his  readers 
with  the  term  '  native  language,'  may  take  refuge,  as  in  this  article  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  do,  in  the  '  mother  tongue.'  The  idea  is 
kept  up,  but  the  tautology  is  spared.  Moreover,  it  frequently  happens 
in  these  cases,  that  of  two  words  of  different  origin,  used  to  express  the 
same  general  idea,  the  one  has  acquired  by  usage  a  slight  shade  of 
meaning  different  from  the  other,  so  delicate  and  evanescent  as  scarcely 
to  be  defined,  and  yet  perceptible  to  a  cultivated  taste,  and  beautiful  in 
proportion  to  its  delicacy.  How  logically  the  same,  and  yet  how  different 
to  the  loving  heart,  are  the  words  '  maternal '  and  '  motherly.'  It  is 
his  skiU  in  availing  himself  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  that, 
among  other  things,  enables  our  own  Washington  Irving  to  express  with 
sach  marvellous  exactness  the  endlessly-varying  shades  of  human  thought 
and  feeling ;  that  enables  him  to  pass  from  the  grave  to  the  gay,  from 
the  didactic  to  the  playful,  from  the  humorous  to  the  sublime,  with  an 
ease  that  seems  only  equalled  by  the  movements  of  the  mind  itself. 

Ear  be  it  from  us,  then,  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  would  dismiss 
with  a  rude  rebuff  these  Latin-English  intruders.  They  are  now  here. 
They  form  a  large  and  valuable  element  of  our  language.  While  we 
protest  against  and  resist  the  introduction  of  more,  and  while  we  make 
the  native  element  of  the  language  a  subject  of  cultivation  by  studying, 
carefully,  the  original  Anglo-Saxon,  let  us  give  to  the  Latin  element  such 
a  portion  of  study  as  will  enable  us  to  understand  both  its  meaning  and 
the  laws  of  its  formation. 

The  fact  that  the  words  of  Latin  origin  constitute  one-third  or  more 
of  the  words  in  the  language,  is  often  used  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
making  this  element  of  the  language  a  distinct  subject  of  study.  The 
best  preparation  for  such  a  study  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  itself  In 
de&ult  of  that,  the  next  best  preparation  is  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
languages  that  have  sprung  from  it,  i.  e.,  of  the  French,  Spanish,  or 
Italian.  Fortunately,  in  this  respect,  nearly  all  educated  persons  have 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  preparation.  Some  have  both.  But  there  is 
something  wanting  besides  a  general  knowledge  of  Latin  ;  there  should 
be  specific  study  of  that  portion  of  the  Latin  which  has  crept  into  our 
language.  These  words  are  no  longer  pure  Latin  ;  in  some  instances  the 
stem  has  been  corrupted,  particularly  in  those  firom  the  French  ;  in  all 
instances  the  Latin  terminations  for  numbers,  cases,  genders,  persons,  and 
tenses,  <fec.,  have  been  exchanged  for  the  corresponding  Saxon  termina- 
tiona  Oftentimes  a  word  has  changed  its  meaning,  as  well  as  its  form, 
in  the  transition.  A  proper  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  requires 
some  distinct  and  special  study,  though  it  need  not  be  very  great  in 
amount. 
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If  the  Latin  element  of  the  language  calls  for  distinct  study,  because  it 
constitutes  about  one-third  of  the  language,  how  much  stronger  is  the 
reason  for  studying  that  which  constitutes  the  remaining  two-thirds  1  If 
the  one-third  is  already  tolerably  well  provided  for,  in  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  educated  persons  are  acquainted  with  either  Latin  or  French,  how 
inadequate  has  been  the  provision  for  the  two-thirds,  when  not  one 
educated  person  out  of  a  thousand  is  acquainted  with  the  original  Anglo- 
Saxon?  If  the  foreign  element  deserves  attention  at  our  hands,  how 
much  more  that  which  is  native  1  If  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Fi^ench 
has  led  educated  persons  to  an  offensive  and  injurious  partiality  for  the 
use  of  words  of  Latin  origin,  when  they  might  have  had  home-spun 
English  equally  good,  the  tendency  is  to  be  corrected,  not  by  discarding 
classical  studies  certainly,  but  by  engrafting  upon  our  course  of  educa- 
tion the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  importance  of  studying  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  native  element  of 
our  language,  will  be  further  apparent  from  a  few  considerations  growing 
out  of  its  peculiar  character.  This  point  was  discussed  with  great  force 
and  elegance  by  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  "  for  1839.  I  give  the  substance 
of  the  reviewer's  argument,  with  some  alterations  and  additions,  in  the 
following  paragraphs : — 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  grammatical  inflections  of  the  language  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  These  are  chiefly  as  follows  :  the  possessive  case,  '«/  the 
plurals  of  nouns,  Sj  es,  en,  <fec. ;  the  comparative  and  superlatives  of 
adjectives,  er  and  eat,  and  the  kindred  termination  ish ;  the  most  com- 
mon adverbial  termination,  ly  ;  the  cases  and  numbers  of  the  pronouns ; 
the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  verb,  st^  «,  th^  hQ, ;  the  past  tense 
and  perfect  participle,  whether  formed  by  adding  ed,  d,  or  t,  sis  in  affirmed 
lovec?,  wep^,  or  by  a  change  of  the  stem,  as  in  stng,  sang,  sung.  These 
inflections  and  inflectional  changes  form  a  vital  and  most  expressive  part 
of  a  language.  No  entire  words  are  used  anything  like  so  much  as  these 
modifying  parts  of  words.  Though  not  numerous  in  themselves,  hardly 
amounting  to  fifty  altogether,  they  are  in  most  constant  requisition. 
No  noun  (with  rare  exceptions)  is  without  its  plural ;  no  adjective 
without  its  degrees  of  comparison  and  its  adverb ;  no  verb  without  its 
tenses,  persons,  and  numbers.  The  terminations  necessary  to  express 
these  changes  of  thought  will  occur  as  often  as  there  are  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  verbs  in  the  language.  If  to  the  word  *  walk '  we  add  the  termi- 
nation ed,  we  give  to  the  meaning  an  entirely  new  and  additional  idea^ 
namely,  that  of  past  time.  The  original  word  expresses  a  certain  action. 
The  word  with  the  suffix  expresses  that  same  action,  and  also  the  idea 
of  its  being  done  in  past  time.  The  suffix  has  a  power  and  meaning  of 
its  own  just  as  much  as  the  main  word  has.  Now,  probably,  nine-tenths 
of  the  words  in  the  language  are  dependent  upon  these  grammatical 
inflections  to  express  the  varying  shades  of  thought  or  action  to  which 
each  is  subject ;  and  these  grammatical  inflections  are  all  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  native  words  and  of  those  derived 
from  the  Latin.  To  give  to  the  verb  '  occur '  the  idea  of  past  time,  we 
use  not  its  own  Latin  termination,  eb(xt,  but  the  Saxon  ed.  The  plural 
of  *  liquid '  is  not  liquidt,  but  liquids.  The  superlative  of  *  pure '  is 
not  ^urissvnvus,  but  purest.  And  so  of  the  rest.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  ideas  contained  in  any  given 
page  are  expressed  by  these  gramtjiatical  inflections.     The  fact  surely  is 
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a  atrong  argament  for  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  which  these 
infleotions  originate. 

But  there  is  in  every  hmgoage  a  class  of  words  that  perform  an 
office  very  similar  to  that  of  the  inflectiona  They  serve  to  modify 
and  limit  the  meaning  of  other  words,  and  in  modem  languages  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  snhstitute  for  the  fuller  inflections  of  the  an- 
Gtent  languages.  They  may  therefore  be  called  grammatical  words. 
Among  them  may  be  reckoned  the  following :  the  articles  a  and  the ; 
more  and  most  used  to  express  degrees  of  comparison;  all  the  pro- 
nouns^ personal,  relative,  and  adjective,  such  as  /,  thou,  he,  she,  U,  we, 
you,  they,  who,  which,  what,  this,  that,  each,  every,  either,  neither,  any, 
one,  none,  all,  such,  some,  holh;  the  most  common  adverbs  of  time 
and  place,  derived  from  the  pronouns,  such  as  here,  there,  where,  when, 
then,  how,  whither,  hither,  thither,  whence,  hence,  thence;  the  numeral 
adjectives;  the  auxiliaries  of  verbs,  he,  have,  shall,  wiU,  may,  can, 
must;  and  all  the  prepositions  and  oanjiMictions,  Now  these  gram- 
maticad  words  occur  in  discourse  almost  as  frequently  as  the  inflections, 
and  they  are  without  exception  Anglo-Saxon. 

Bat  among  the  ordinary  words  of  the  language,  it  has  so  happened 
that  those  most  capable  of  rhetorical  eflect,  and  consequently  most 
important  to  the  orator  and  the  poet,  are  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
We  may  take  for  example  the  names  of  the  most  striking  objects  and 
agencies  in  nature ;  as  the  heavenly  bodies,  sim,  moon,  stars  ;  three  out 
of  the  four  elements,  Jlre,  earth,  water ;  three  out  of  the  four  seasons, 
spring,  sum/m^er,  winter;  most  of  the  natural  divisions  of  time,  day, 
night,  momvn/g,  evening,  twilight,  noon,  midday,  sunset,  sunrise;  the 
most  striking  operations  of  nature,  thumder,  lightning,  hM,  snow,  rain, 
eold,  frost,  light,  heat ;  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  external  scenery,  hill, 
dale,  deU,  sea,  land,  wood,  tree.  These  words  call  up  vivid  ideas  to  the 
mind,  and  are  among  the  most  expressive  that  the  language  containa 

Hiere  is  a  class  of  words  in  every  language  that  have  a  very  strong 
and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  mind,  because  of  their  associations.  They 
are  connected  with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  and  bring  to  mind  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  love,  friendship,  and  hospitality.  Thid  impor- 
tant dass  of  words  is,  in  our  language,  derived  almost  entirely  from  the 
native  element.  From  this  source  we  derive  the  terms  father,  mother, 
kHsband,  wife,  brother,  sister,  son,  danjighler,  child,  horns,  kindred,  friend, 
heasih,  roof,  fireside. 

It  is  a  common  and  sound  maxim  in  rhetoric,  that  the  more  abstract 
a  term,  the  less  vivid  it  is;  and  the  more  special,  the  more  vivid. 
Abstract  and  general  terms  for  the  most  part  arise  in  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  and  philosophical  inquiriea  Studies  of  this  kind  originated 
among  the  English  at  a  time  when  scholars  used  the  Latin  almost 
exclusively.  Hence,  Latin  words  prevailed  with  us  in  the  departments 
of  h^c,  speculative  philosophy,  and  science,  more  than  in  any  other 
field  of  human  experience.  Hence,  too,  nearly  all  our  abstract  terms 
are  Latin,  while  our  more  vivid  special  terms  are  Saxon.  Thus,  m^yoe 
and  m€i^Um  are  Latin  ;  but  the  words  expressing  the  various  specialities 
of  posture  and  of  bodily  action  are  Saxon  ;  aa,  to  sit,  to  stand,  to  lie,  to 
run,  to  walk,  to  leap,  to  stagger,  to  slip,  to  slide,  to  strive,  to  glide,  to  yawn, 
to  gape,  to  wink,  to  thrust,  to  fly,  to  swim,  to  creep,  to  crawl,  to  spring,  to 
spurn,  &C.     We  receive  from  the  Latin  the  general  terms  emotion  and 
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pcusion ;  but  the  Saxon  gives  us  the  names  of  the  individual  mental 
affections  included  in  these  terms  ;  such  as  lave,  hope,  Jiar,  aarrow,  ^utme, 
as  well  as  the  external  bodily  signs  of  these  i^ectionS)  such  as  tear, 
gmile,  blushf  /roum,  to  weep,  to  sigh,  to  groom,.  Sound  is  Latin,  but  to 
huzZy  to  hum,  to  clash,  to  rattle,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Colour  is  Latin ;  but 
white,  bla>ck,  green,  red,  yellow,  Uue,  brown,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Crime  is 
Latin ;  but  murder,  the^,  robbery,  to  lie,  to  steal,  are  A^glo-Saxon.  Member, 
as  applied  to  the  body,  is  Latin  ;  but  ear,  eye,  hand,  foot,  lip,  mouth,  teeth, 
hair,  Jmger,  nostril,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Animal  is  Latin  ;  but  man,  cow, 
sheep,  calf,  cat,  dog,  horse,  are  Anglo-Saxon.  Number  is  Latin  ;  but  one, 
two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on,  till  we  come  to  '  million,'  are  all  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

I  repeat,  therefore, — and  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,— 
that  whether  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Saxon  element  as  con- 
taining the  most  energetic  and  descriptive  words  that  we  possess; 
whether  we  consider  the  important  fact  that  the  grammar  of  the 
language,  including  the  grammatical  words,  and  those  most  vital  parts, 
the  inflectional  changes,  is  wholly  Anglo  Saxon;  or,  whether  we  consider 
merely  the  relative  proportion  of  the  native  element,  containing  aa  it 
does  nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  stock  of  words — there  are  8urely> 
in  every  view  of  the  case,  cogent  reasons  for  giving  to  the  study  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  that  distinct  and  prominent  position  in  our  course  of 
liberal  education  which  has  never  yet  been  assigned  to  it. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  ORDINAKY  EDUCATION  NATIONAL. 

TO   THC  EPITOR  OF  THE  EMOUSH  JOUBlTAIi  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Although  when  we  look  forward  to  what  remains  to  do,  the 
march  of  National  Education  seems  slow ;  yet  when  we  look  back  on 
what  has  been  done,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair.  We  have,  at  any  rate, 
got  to  a  point  where,  in  one  or  two  respects,  we  begin  to  see  our  way 
clearly ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  concerned  about  education,  to  regard 
well  the  prospect  of  the  next  stage  of  the  journey. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
national  schools  have  now  for  the  most  part  risen  fsx  above  their  primi- 
tive condition  of  places  where  the  minimum  of  knowledge  was  to  be 
doled  out  to  the  children  of  the  very  poor.  While  they  have  happily 
avoided  the  error  into  which  British  schools  have  fallen,  of  neglecting 
the  labouring  class  for  the  shopkeepers,  they  are  every  day  becoming 
more  adequate  to  afford,  at  least,  elementary  education  to  the  children 
of  £Birmei*8,  clerks,  and  tradespeople ;  and  that  class  is  daily  appreciating 
better  the  advantages  offered. 

This  seems  to  me  a  great  good,  both  because  this  mixture  of  classes  is 
beneficial  in  every  way,  and  also  because  private  commercial  schools, 
which,  as  a  class,  are  very  inefficient  (though  with  exceptions),  will  be 
gradually  eliminated  from  the  problem  of  education. 

But  in  order  to  extend  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  the- seminaries  of  a  really  national  primary  education,  one 
or  two  subjects  will  require  to  be  introduced,  or  to  be  attended  to  with 
more  care  than  they  receive  at  present. 
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In  the  first  place  there  is  Latin.  I  am  conyinced  that  the  confidence 
which  the  certificated  masters  are  every  year  so  justly  earning,  is  so 
great,  that  in  a  very  few  years  children  of  a  very  far  higher  class  thaa 
I  have  mentioned  would  be  sent  for  elementary  instruction  to  these 
schools,  if  only  this  one  subject  were  introduced.  That  such  a  system  is 
not  without  precedent,  Scotland  proves.  But  there  exists  an  almost 
universal  belief  in  this  country,  that  Latin  is  the  differeifUia  of  such  an 
education  as  a  man  who  has  fought  his  way  up  in  the  world,  and  enter- 
tains  that  noble  wish  to  see  his  children  better  off  than  he  is,  would  wish 
to  give  his  son.  I  confess,  that  in  spite  of  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Con- 
greve  (preface  to  his  edition  of  ''.^iistotle's  Politics"),  I  entirely  sympa* 
thize  with  this  feeling.  I  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  enter  into  this 
vexed  question  of  the  utility  or  inutility  of  classics,  but  I  know  that  the 
middle  classes  of  £ngland  hold  strongly  by  the  old  tongue.  As  far  as 
science,  pure  or  mixed,  is  concerned,  a  certificated  master  can  give  better 
instruction  than  the  teachers  of  any  schools  to  which  children  of  any 
dasB  in  this  country  are  sent  under  the  age  of  thirteen.  Add  to  this 
Latin,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  in  twenty  years'  time  all 
children  under  the  age  of  ten  would  receive  their  elementary  education 
at  primary  schools  under  government  inspection.  Gradually  to  intro- 
duce Latin  would  be  easy ;  at  present  it  is  an  optional  subject  for  the 
certificate  examination  of  the  second  and  third  years.  Make  it  one  of 
the  subjects  for  first-class  Queen's  scholarships  {riot  instead  of  Euclid, 
algebra,  or  mensuration,  but  in  addition  to  them) ;  put  it  on  the  same 
fi)oting  in  the  annual  pupil-teacher  examinations  as  music  and  drawing, 
i.  e.,  let  it  for  the  present  not  be  compulsory,  but  let  it  be  encouraged 
wherever  possible  ;  and  for  the  present  allow  instruction  to  be  given  in 
it  by  the  clerical  (or  any  other)  manager,  where  the  master  does  not 
know  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.  I  am  so  convinced  that  Latin  must 
soon  be  made  an  important  element  in  Government  examinations,  that  I 
have  myself  begun  to  teach  it  to  the  pupil-teachers  in  the  school  of  which 
I  am  clerical  manager,  certain  that  I  am  only  a  little  before  the  age. 

On  the  second  point  I  will  be  brief.  If  certificated  masters  are  to  do 
the  work  which  inevitably  lies  before  them,  besides  the  very  excellent 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  physics  which  is  afforded  them,  and 
which  I  would  not  curtail  in  the  least,  they  should  have  a  much  deeper 
training  in  moral  science,  and  in  studies  which  conduce  to  profoimd  and 
sober  reflection  on  the  mind  of  man  and  its  laws,  than  they  have  at 
present.  I  would  not  introduce  moral  science  into  the  pupil-teacher 
course,  for  boys  always  get  it  up  as  ''  cram  ;"  but  instead  of  leaving  it  as 
an  (^tional  subject  for  the  third  year  certificate  examination,  it  should 
be  a  compulsory  subject  for  every  certificate  examination.  To  give  time 
for  this  wider  range  of  subjects,  Queen's  scholarships  might  be  made 
renewable  for  the  tibird  year. — ^Your  obedient  Servant,       R.  Temple. 

The  Lache,  Chester,  F^uary  6^A,  1856. 


[This  letter  well  expresses  the  exact  reverse  of  what  we  hold  on  the  subject. 
National  schools  are  designed  to  grapple  with  the  crass  ignorance  of  the  lower  orders 
of  Uie  people.  Classically-trained  masters  rarely  cope  with,  or  even  probe  the  mental 
barrenness  6^  snch  children,  and  almost  always  confine  their  best  exertions  to  the 
few  who  can  do  credit  to  them.  We  want  a  division  of  labour  in  education  rigidly 
preserved ;  Mr.  Temple's  wish  Is  to  efiace  it  altogether.—  Ed.  E.  J.  E.] 
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IN  a  preceding  paper  on  this  Babject,  we  devoted  oar  attention,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  different  styles  of  writing.  We  endeaToured 
to  explain  in  what  their  seyeral  excellences  oonsbted,  and  into  what 
faults  they  were  most  likely  to  degenerate.  We  sought  also  to  warn  the 
writers  on  theology,  history,  and  science,  of  the  dangers  which  peculiarly 
beset  the  paths  they  were  treading,—- or  rather,  we  sought  so  fiur  to  gain 
their  attention,  as  to  induce  them  to  watch  carefully  over  themselves, — 
to  look  into  their  own  mind  dispassionately, — ^to  note  its  workings, — and 
then  judge  in  what  point  they  are  most  likely  to  err. 

But  this  is  only  one  branch  of  the  subject  which  we  proposed  to 
discuss.  If  we  would  write  well,  and  be  of  any  service  to  our  fellow- 
creatures  in  so  doing,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  should  study  to  express 
ourselves  forcibly,  should  avoid  errors  of  style,  and  endeavour  to  convey 
our  ideas  with  clearness  and  accuracy;  it  is  still  more  important 
that  those  ideas  should  be  worth  conveying  to  the  minds  of  others. 
The  author  of  a  book  of  which  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  will  do  no 
harm,  has  wasted  his  time  and  energies ;  his  labour  has  been  without 
fruit,  and  the  sooner  his  work  sinks  to  oblivion  the  better. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  better  class  of  writers.  Their  object 
is  to  communicate  knowledge,  and  to  afford  instruction  to  those  around 
them.  To  such  writers,  or  rather  to  those  who  aspire  hereafter  to 
become  such,  were  the  observations  contained  in  our  previous  paper 
particularly  directed.  To  them  we  would  again  address  ourselves ;  and 
we  would  warn  them  to  be  as  careful  in  the  choice  of  subjects  on  which 
to  treat,  as  in  their  style  and  manner  of  treating  them.  Let  them  ask 
themselves  a  few  simple  questions,  and  answer  them  candidly,  before  tiiey 
commence  their  labours. 

First.  Is  the  subject  on  which  I  propose  to  write  worthy  of  being 
brought  before  the  public  ?     Will  any  good  accrue  from,  my  so  doing  9 

Secondly.  If  the  subject  is  good,  am  I  capable  of  elucidating  it  in  any 
degree  ^  Have  I  any  new  information  to  bring  forward,  any  old  errors 
to  combat,  any  well-ascertained  facts  or  disputed  theories  to  put  in  a 
clearer  and  simpler  form  than  has  been  hitherto  attempted  9  Or,  if  my 
object  in  writing  is  none  of  these,  can  I  aid  the  moral  effect  of  an 
amount  of  knowledge  already  possessed  in  the  world,  by  my  tone  and 
manner  of  expression  1 

If  these  questions  can  be  answered  satis&ctorily,  let  the  author  delay 
no  longer  to  take  the  pen  into  his  hand.  His  motives  are  honourable 
and  worthy,  and  should  his  labours  fidl  to  meet  with  the  success  such 
motives  deserve,  they  will  at  least  bear  fruit  in  his  own  mind,  that  will 
be  improved  by  the  thought  and  study  he  has  undergone ;  and  though 
his  labour  may  be  lost,  his  time  will  not  have  been  wa^bed. 

There  are  many  subjects  of  such  a  deeply  interesting  character,  that 
the  public  seize  with  avidity  any  works  relating  to  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said,  "  Such  and  such  a*  book  is  on  a  most 
interesting  subject,  but  written  in  a  bad  spirit."  And  yet  such  works, 
though  confessedly  jarring  against  our  better  feelings,  are  still  read,  on 
account  of  the  information  they  contain ;  and  often  the  subtle  poison 
that  is  concealed  within,  leaves  its  own  dark  stain  on  the  mind  of  the 
incautioua     It  matters  not  that  the  words  are  well  chosen,  the  similes 
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nataral  and  true,  the  language  flowing  and  elegant :  sacli  beauties  do 
but  add  to  its  dajiger,  and  the  anther  is  responsible  for  all  the  harm  it 
may  occasion.  He-  has  done  evil,  not  good,  in  his  generation,  and  has 
incurred  the  penalty  for  misusing  the  talent  conferred  upon  him. 

We  are  not  here  advocating  the  practice  of  some  writers,  who,  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  inspire  their  readers  with  just  and  religious  feelings, 
wind  up  eveiy  chapter  with  moral  reflections,  sometimes  appropriate, 
and  sometimes  as  it  were  dragged  in  by  force,  and  then  rest  satisfied 
that  they  have  accomplished  everything  that  can  be  expected  of  them. 
But  this  constant  repetition  of  reflections  makes  them  lose  much  of  their 
force.  We  are  reminded  of  the  moral  always  following  the  £Bible,  yet 
we  think  little  of  applying  it  to  ourselvea  We  want  something  that 
makes  its  way  unconsciously  to  our  hearts,  and  ihefre  gives  birth  to  such 
reflectk>n&  This  will  be  &r  better  done  by  attending  to  the  whole 
[qurit  and  tone  of  our  language,  than  by  any  regular  succession  of  set 
phrasea  That  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  this,  we  grant  at  once  ;  but  that 
is  only  an  additional  reason  for  calling  forth  our  best  energies  in  the 
attempt.  In  this  way,  reflections  seem  to  arise  spontaneously  from  the 
subject  on  which  we  are  treating ;  are  unlaboured,  and  are  therefore 
received  without  hesitation  by  the  reader. 

M.  Antonin  Boohe's  work  contains  so  valuable  a  passage  on  this 
subject,  that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  translation  of  it  at  full  length  : — 

^  B^ections,  to  make  a  proper  impression,  should  be  short,  and  g^ven 
aa  certainties,  instead  of  being  announced  witii  emphasis ;  above  all,  they 
should  spring  from  the  subject,  and  mix  with  it.  It  is  still  better  to 
describe  an  event  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  may  find  the 
reflections  for  himself :  we  thus  make  him  reason  without  addressing 
any  reasoning  to-  him.  It  is  a  certain  meaos  of  arousing  his  attention 
and  pleasing  him  ;  he  will  be  gratified  with  you  for  having  instilled  into 
his  mind  l^t  which  he  himself  finds  there.  To  conclude,  there  is  a 
pretence  about  reflections,  they  have  a  sarcastic  and  pedantic  air,  which 
is  disagreeable  to  the  greater  number  of  readers.  Men  do  not  like  to  be 
sehooled,  and  have  morality  preached  to  them.  We  should  know  how 
to  inspire  a  feeling  of  morality  without  moralizing.*' 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  advocating  a  constant  attention  to  the 
spirit  and  probable  eflect  of  our  words,  we  must  not  forget  to  notice  that 
Uiere  are  many&ults  which  detract  from,  and  occasionidly  quite  destroy, 
the  eflect  we  are  desirous  of  producing.  The  greatest  of  these,  and 
periiape  the  one  in  which  we  are  most  inclined  to  indulge,  is  irritation  of 
manner  towards  those  who  difler  from  us. 

In  most  subjects,  whether  theological,  historical,  or  scientific,  con- 
flicting opinions  are  held  on  certain  points.  That  which  one  man 
supports  as  a  mighty  truth,  another  denounces  as  a  dangerous  flJsehood. 
Let  each,  in  such  a  case,  hold  to  his  own  opinion  so  long  as  he  can  do  so 
oonadentionsly.  Let  him  bring  forward  every  argument  he  can  to  con- 
vince his  adversary ;  but  let  it  all  be  done  with  liberality  of  feeling.  Let 
reasoning  never  give  place  to  vituperation,  or  calmness  to  irritability. 

When  we  perceive  a  bitter  feeling  rising  in  our  author  s  mind,  his 
arguments  at  once  lose  half  their  force,  because  we  no  longer  trust  in  his 
justice,  but  fear  that  prejudice  will  cast  its  baneful  colouring  over  his 
thoughts  and  words.  A  painful  example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  a  work 
by  Su:  D.  Brewster,  entitled,  "  More  Worlds  than  One,"— an  answer  to 
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"Plurality  ef  Worlds,"  by  Professor  WhewelL  The  subject  of  the 
babitability  or  non-babitability  of  other  worlds  beyond  our  earthj  is  the 
point  of  controversy ;  and  it  is  one  that  has  latterly  excited  much 
attention  amongst  scientific  men.  We  do  not  here  pretend  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  we  r^pret  that  so  able  and 
talented  an  author  should  have  injured  his  cause,  by  allowing  his 
feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment.  Phillips,  in  a  work*  also 
designed  as  an  answer  to  Whewell's  theory,  makes  the  following  just 
remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  Scientific  theories  should  always  be  discussed  with  the  full  under- 
stauding  that  all  human  beings  are  fistllible,  and  that,  though  we  may 
approximate  to  the  truth,  yet  an  imperfect  approximation  is  all  which 
we  can  here  attempt. 

"Let  us  all  consider  our  own  imperfect  reason,  and  keep  ever  in 
mind  the  memorable  words  of  Him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake, — 
'Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.' " 

This  is  not  the  only  kind  of  irritation,  however,  into  which  authors 
sometimes  fisdl ;  there  is  another  species  of  this  error,  which  is  almost 
more  unpleasing  to  the  general  reader  than  the  one  we  have  noticed 
above.  It  is,  irritation  against  the  public  generally,  or  against  a 
certain  class  of  the  public,  for  either  a  real  or  supposed  want  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  author  himself  Now  there  is  something  in  this,  which 
so  sinks  the  writer  in  our  estimation,  and  offends  so  much  against  good 
taste,  that  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  avoided.  An  example  of  thia 
failing  we  meet  with  in  the  conclusion  of  an  admirable  treatise  oa 
Thought  and  Language,  by  R  H.  Smart    The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

"  How  does  such  a  one  as  he,** — ^the  author  is  speaking  of  himself — ",of 
small  name  even  now,  of  no  name  before  he  took  up  this  subject,  dare 
enter  a  field  appropriated  by  men  who  have  gained  the  ear  of  the 
reading  public,  and  are  interested  in  keeping  it?  Is  it  likely  they 
would  have  drawn  attention  by  any  notice  of  theirs,  to  a  writer  who, 
while  he  had  youth,  and  spirits,  and  time  to  accomplish  it,  might  have 
produced  a  work  important  enough  to  contend  vniHi — ^nay,  to  have  over- 
turned— the  philosophers,  the  logics,  and  the  grammars  of  the  day  I 
Instead  of  assistance  in  this  way,  while  the  generality  of  periodicals  have 
been  content  to  avoid  all  aid  by  keeping  a  cautious  silence  and  ignoring 
the  author,  one  at  least  among  the  number  has  stood  between  him  and 
the  public  by  designed  and  decided  misrepresentation." 

We  will  notice  but  one  other  &ult  in  which  controversial  writers 
are  apt  to  indulge  j  namely,  the  use  of  ridicule  and  sarcasm  instead  of 
are^ument.  Such  tools  are  undoubtedly  very  effective,  and  a  man  may 
of^n  crush  his  adversary  by  the  galUng  effects  of  ridicule,  when  he 
could  not  reach  him  with  sober  reason.  This  would  be  very  desirable, 
if  our  object  were  simply  warfare  ;  but  we  have  a  far  higher  aim,  a  &r 
loftier  purpose  to  accomplish ;  whicli  is,  the  elucidation  of  truth ;  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  answering  reason  with  reason,  argument  with 
argument.  It  is  a  harder  task  to  do  this,  but  it  is  far  more  satisfactory 
both  to  the  reader  and  to  ourselves,  and  demands  far  greater  intellectual 
powers  ;  for,  while  a  weak  man  may  ridicule  one  of  profound  learning 
and  abilities,  a  clever  man  alone  can  answer  him.     Besides  this,  it  saved 

■  II   !■    !■      ■    1_ 1,      _  -■ -11,  .  I    -  !■- 

♦  "  Worlds  beyond  the  Earth." 
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much  bitterness  and  ill  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  prevents  our  forgetting^ 
in  tfaA  midst  of  intellectual  controversy,  the  holy  precept  that  bids  us 
**  honour  all  men,"  or  the  proverb  that  **  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we 
wonld  they  should  do  unto  us." 

There  is  another  class  of  writers  to  whom  we  have  not  yet  addressed 
ourselves,  and  who,  though  not  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  are  yet  menaced  by  perils  of  their  own,  as  difficult  to 
avoid  and  as  dangerous  to  the  public.  We  allude  to  the  large  body  of 
writers  of  fiction. 

Many  will  say  this  is  not  a  class  worthy  of  being  named  at  the  same 
moment  with  those  of  such  a  far  higher  stamp  as  the  writers  to  whom 
we  have  previously  addressed  ourselves.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  this.  Such  authors  do  possess  an  enormous  amount  of  influence, 
and  therefore,  though  their  works  are  of  a  lighter  character,  we  would 
fiiin  inquire  why  one  class  of  the  public  set  their  &ces  against  them 
altogether ;  why  another  class  follow  them  with  such  eager  avidity, 
that  their  minds  become  unfitted  for  any  more  serious  occupation. 
What  is  there  in  the  character  of  fictitious  writings  which  produces 
these  two  opposite  results  ? 

Those  who  object  to  them  altogether,  do  so  for  various  reasona  There 
is  so  much  of  morbid  and  factitious  feeling  frequently  existing  in  these 
works  ;  they  so  often  tend  to  excite  the  passions,  and  make  tluit  appear 
right,  or  at  least  excusable,  which,  in  our  sober  moments,  we  know  to  be 
wrong ;  that  many  look  upon  all  writings  of  this  kind  as  dangerous,  and 
'tiierefore  to  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the  other  side,  those  whose  feelings 
are  ill-regulated,  and  whose  judgment  is  not  matured,  seize  upon  these- 
works  in  consequence  of  their  very  defecta  Their  minds,  already 
morbid  and  vitiated,  become  more  and  more  weakened  by  such  a  style 
of  reading;  and  they  cease  to  take  any  pleasure,  or  derive  any  profit,  from 
the  study  of  the  higher  class  of  books  which  appeal  to  the  reason.  Such 
works  appear  to  them  dull  and  uninteresting,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  excitement  of  fictitious  narrative. 

But  such  fiiults  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  style  just  described, 
and  may  be  avoided.  The  fact  that  they  possess  so  much  power  of  evi^ 
warrants  us  in  concluding  that  they  may  be  made  equally  conducive  of 
good,  if  differently  handled.  Let  virtue  be  made  to  appear  in  attractive 
oc^ours  ;  let  us  inculcate  good,  noble,  and  religious  feelings  and 
principles,  and,  while  we  show  the  revolting  character  of  vice,  let  us 
avoid  dwelling  on  and  gloating  over  its  description.  No  good  can  be 
accomplished  by  so  doing,  though  much  evil  may  be  effected.  It  is  easier 
to  rouse  an  evil  passion  than  to  quell  it  again.  We  do  not  here  advocate 
that  the  better  characters  of  our  tale  should  be  made  perfect,  superior  to 
evil  in  thought  and  action  ; — ^this  would  be  unnatural ;  and  one  great 
aim  of  the  novelist  should  be,  always  to  adhere  to  truth  and  probability. 
He  should  never  overstep,  in  his  compositions,  the  rule  that  the  Grecian 
sculptor  laid  down  for  hunself  in  the  cultivation  of  his  art.  When  he 
wished  to  represent  intellectual  superiority,  and  a  freedom  from  earthly 
ties,  he  did  not,  as  the  monumental  sculptors  of  the  present  day,  deli- 
neate a  full-&ced  cherub-head,  flanked  only  with  a  pair  of  wings,  such  as 
meet  our  eyes  in  every  country  churchyard.  Similar  violations  of  the 
laws  of  probability  never  entered  into  his  head.  He  still  preserved  the 
human  form,  only  venturing  carefully  to  enlarge  the  forehead,  and  bring 
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prominently  forward  the  intellectual  organs,  while  he  diminished  the 
lower  portion  of  the  fietoe  about  the  mouth  and  chin  ;  that  being  thd  part 
which  gives  the  animal  character  to  the  countenance.  Not  doing  this, 
however,  to  excess,  so  as  to  produce  the  idea  of  deformity ;  but  simply 
80  to  give  the  intellectual  portion  an  ascendancy,  that  it  may  convey  to 
our  minds  an  idea  of  mental  and  moral  superiority. 

No  greater  exaggeration  than  this  should  the  writer  of  fiction  ever 
allow  himself,  or  he  will  fai]  of  producing  the  effect  he  intends.  An 
example  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

In  the  works  of  the  celebrated  American  novelist  Cooper  we  meet 
repeatedly  with  a  certain  character,  under  different  names,  such  as  the 
"Pathfinder,"  the  " Deerslayer,"  Ac.  We  always  welccHne  him  with 
pleasure,  and  while  we  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  his  beautiful  and 
deeply  religious  character,  we  learn  to  admire  and  love  the  excellences 
there  portrayed ;  and  possibly  a  spark  of  his  goodness  and  purity  may 
remain  with  ouraelves  when  we  close  the  book.  This  could  not  have 
been  the  case  if  the  character  had  been  unnatural  or  impossible  ;  but  the 
living  prototype  from  whom  it  was  drawn,  actually  existed  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  and  dwelt,  as  the  Pathfinder  is  repreeented  to  have  done^ 
in  the  wild  forests  and  prairie-lands  of  America.  And  now,  having  said 
so  much  on  the  faults  into  which  authors  sometimes  fedl,  let  us  address 
one  word  to  general  readers. 

In  judging  of  a  work,  do  not  be  carried  away  by  mere  beauty  of  style, 
or  elegance  of  expression  :  these  things  are  but  ornaments.  Divest  the 
thoughts  and  arguments  you  meet  with  of  such  adventitious  aid,  and 
examine  them  in  themselves.  If  they  are  suitable  and  tru^  receive 
them.  I^  when  re-expressed  in  a  short  and  simple  manner,  they  lose 
the  strength  you  had  previously  supposed  them  to  possess,  look  upon 
them  with  distrust ; — ^it  was  their  external  covering  made  them  acceptable 
in  your  eyes ;  and  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  If,  when  unadorned, 
and  presented  to  your  judgment,  they  convey  one  sentiment  which  will 
degrade  or  debase  your  moral  nature,  close  the  book,  however  fiuscinating 
its  interest,  and  remember,  that  to  read  its  pages,  is  wilfully  to  imbibe 
aj^oison  which  is  destroying  you.  0. 

\'      [■-'    Wboten  Examinations. — Frequent  written  reviews  are  among  the 

_^,]  .  ^  - Bfi>9t  yfoceasfdl  means  that  teachers  can  employ  for  securing  thorougbness  and 
^J  ^  Li  V\  a^pufacy  of  scholarship.  Several  topics  are  written  distinctly  on  the  black-board,  and 
^""^^^-'^  the  pupils  are  required  to  expand  them  as  fiiUy  and  accurately  as  possible.  Each 
pupil  is  seated  by  himself,  and  furnished  with  pen  and  paper ;  Imt  receives  no  assist- 
ance, direct  or  indirect,  from  either  teacher  or  text-book.  This  mode  of  examining  a 
class  accomplishes  at  least  three  important  objects  at  the  same  time.  It  affords  a 
thorough  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
cultivating  freedom  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  kmguage ;  and  it  furnishes  a  valuable 
discipline  to  the  pupil's  mind,  by  throwing  him  entirely  on  his  own  resources.  Hie 
task  of  examining  so  many  separate  written  exercises,  and  of  estimating  their  value, 
increases  the  labour  of  Uie  teacher ;  but  the  gain  to  the  pupil  is  more  than  aa 
equivalent  lor  the  extra  service  required. — MastcuhmeUf  Teacher, — ^An  aUe  Magasine. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGES  AND   TRAVEL. 

"ITTTE  have  associated  these  two  topics,  because  we  think  that  they 

T  T  reciprocate  an  interest  which  neither  of  them  apart  from  the 
other  possesses.  We  shall  speak  of  them  first  in  this  connection,  and 
afterwards  of  each  separately. 

The  more  intimate  a  man's  knowledge  of  languages,  dead  or  living,  the 
more  advantage  he  will  derive  from  travel ;  the  more  he  travels,  the 
greater  the  demand  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  tongues  of  other 
people,  past  or  present,  whose  sepulchred  or  still  breathing  energies  and 
genius  he  goes  to  contemplate.  The  visitor  in  Italy  or  Greece  will 
sorely  repent  the  loss  of  his  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  lack  of  historical 
knowledge.  Such  resources  we  have  urged  our  young  student  to  keep  a 
jealous  hold  upon,  and  to  increase  by  systematic  study. 

But  not  for  the  present  to  say  more  of  Greek  or  Latin,  how  does  our 
reader  stand  with  respect  to  modem  languages — ^the  vehicle  and  ex- 
pression of  what  will  after  all  be  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  men 
and  manners  ?  Are  we  in  the  habit  of  looking  with  living  interest  upon 
what,  to  be  a  possession  at  aU,  must  be  a  living  and  an  active  possession  ? 
When  a  boy  leaves  school,  does  he  commonly  carry  with  him,  we  will 
not  say  such  an  acquaintance  with  modem  languages,  but  such  a  feeling 
for  them  as  is  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  pursue  their  study  with  interest 
and  alacrity  1  Nay,  does  he  not  often  take  away  with  him  the  notion  of 
an  antagonism  between  dead  and  living — ^between  Greek  and  German — 
between  Latin  and  French ;  and  are  not  both  parents  and  tutors  too 
often  to  blame  for  his  subsidence  between  the  chairs  of  ancient  and 
modem  learning?  We  say,  cultivate  both.*  Let  a  definite  and  suffi- 
ciently frequent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  modem  languages  be  inter- 
mingled with  the  sterner  study  of  the  classics ;  let  the  one  relieve  and 
illustrate  the  other ;  give  the  lad  the  practical  work-day  advantage  of 
the  one,  whilst  he  carries  with  him  the  refinement,  the  indescribable 
education  of  the  other ;  and  when  he  leaves  school,  he  will  not  be  in- 
duced thoughtlessly  to  abandon  either.  He  may  be  taught,  that  to 
make  his  way  to  Rome,  and  save  his  money  by  the  road  (if  no  more),  hfe 
must  speak  French  and  Italian  fairly ;  to  understand  cmderU  Bome, 
when  he  gets  there,  he  must  have  a  familiarity  with  Idvy,  Horace,  and 
JuvenaL 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  is  it  not  allowable  to  hold  forth  this 
connection  between  languages  and  travel  as  a  powerful  inducement  to 
study,  and  as  giving  new  life  to  the  endeavours  of  the  schoolboy  just  let 
loose  from  school  ?  How  would  an  anticipated  tour  up  the  Mediterranean 
qnicken  and  concentrate  the  energies  of  the  lad  who  had  just  leamt  to 


tt 


It  is  to  your  shame  (I  speak  to  you  all,  you  youDg  geDtlemen  of  EngUmd), 
tlial  one  maid  mould  go  beyond  you  all  in  excellency  of  leamibg  and  knowledge  of. 
divers  tongues.  Point  forth  six  of  the  best  given  gentlemen  of  this  Court,  and  all 
they  toge&er  show  not  so  much  good  will,  spend  not  so  much  time,  bestow  not  so 
many  hours  daily,  orderly  and  constantly,  for  the  increase  of  Iteming  and  knowledge, 
as  doth  the  Queen's  Majesty  herself.  Yea,  I  believe,  that  beside  her  perfect  readiness 
in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish,  she  readeth  here  now  at  Windsor  more  Greek 
every  day  than  one  prebendary  of  this  Church  doth  read  Latin  in  a  whole  week." — 
Aacham*8  Scholemaster,  pp.  67,  68. 

s 
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appreciate  Horace,  or  to  read  with  interest  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
Madame  de  Stael's  "Corinne  \**  Would  not  that  one  word,  trawl,  to 
the  thoughtful  mind,  act  like  a  charm  upon  the  whole  circle  of  studies, 
becoming  an  education  of  the  taste  and  the  imagination  (of  this,  more  in 
a  future  paper),  and  l^e  the  means  of  lifting  the  whole  man  in  the  scale 
of  earnestness  and  intelligence  1 

The  great  difficulty  in  all  education  is  to  give  to  stndy  a  definite  aim, 
— something  at  once  to  enliven  and  to  draw  the  student  forward  on  (his 
course.  It  is  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster  to  supply  this  aim  by  an 
adroit  and  various  suggestion,  suited  to  the  varying  tastes  and  capacities 
and  prospects  of  his  pupils.  In  self-education,  and  that  phase  of  it  which 
consists  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  tutor's  responsible  labours  suggested  in 
this  scheme,  this  conscious  aim  in  study  will  commonly  precede  a  studious 
habit,  and  contribute  to  its  formation. 

In  this  paper,  we  are  seeking  more  particularly  for  inducements  to  the 
study  of  modem  languages,  as  a  most  desirable  pursuit  on  the  gronnd 
of  self-interest,  and  also  as  means  to  high  intellectual  enjoyment.  We 
think  that  we  find  such  an  inducement  in  traveL  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  persuaded  that  yoimg  men  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  course,  associate  the 
two  together,  or  seek  to  derive  from  the  one  the  peculiar  advantages 
tendered  by  the  other.  How  seldom  do  we  hear  of  a  youth  setting  to 
work  to  qualify  himself  for  an  intelligent  intercourse  with  the  foreigners 
whom  he  may  expect  to  be  thrown  with  in  the  course  of  (what  is  to 
most  men  nowadays)  a  probable  opportunity  of  travel  in  other  countries  1* 
Nay,  is  it  not  notorious,  that  we  English  are  neglectful  of  the  most 
obvious  precautions  and  axioms  of  the  science  of  travel  ;t  that  we  leave 
home  without  a  thought  as  to  that  currency  of  thought  and  intelligence 
firom  which  a  dogged  ignorance  of  other  tongues  must  cut  us  ofi^  content 
with  having  established  credit  with  a  banker  in  Paris,  or  Home,  or 
Naples,  for  our  expenses  by  the  roadi  Is  it  not  also  true,  that  late 
events  have  broken  in  upon  our  national  unwillingness  to  communicate 
with  foreigners ;  that  the  waters  which  separate  us  from  the  Gallia  of 
Csesar,  are  no  longer  an  oceomua  dissociahUia ;  and  that,  as  the  true- 
hearted  allies  of  a  generous  neighbour,  we  are  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  happy  relations,  which  have  been  sufiered  to  grow  up 
between  us  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  a  mutual  understanding  between  two 
nations  is  materially  aided,  and  must  eventually  be  sustained,  by  that 
kind  of  consideration  which  shows  itself  in  the  acquirement  of  the  strange 
language  by  the  members  of  either  nation )  Is  it  not  true,  that  the 
Englishman  in  Paris  contracts  a  far  greater  debt,  in  the  kindness  and 
a£&.bility  of  the  natives,  than  the  Frenchman  in  London  ?  And  is  it 
not  further  true,  that  toe  have,  as  a  nation  (in  virtue  of  our  mixed  race, 
and  our  composite  language),  a  larger  capacity  for  the  attainment  of 
French,  and  German,  and  Itidian,  than  those  who  speak  these  languages 


'*'  He  that  travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath  tome  entranoe  into  the 
language,  goeth  to  school,  and  not  to  travel.  ...  If  yon  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  teivel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  to  gather  much,  this  you  must 
do :  first  ...  he  most  have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth." — 
£aeon. 

t  It  is  also  an  art.  See  Galton's  "  Art  of  Travel,"  for  a  most  useftil  and  interesting 
discussion  of  the  manifold  expedients  which  a  wide-iEqpread  experience  has  furnished 
to  the  hand  of  an  able  registrar. 
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haye  in  their  tarn  for  English  I  Our  insular  position  has  doubtless 
much  to  do  with  the  fiict  that,  as  a  nation,  we  know  one  language  only, 
irhereas  the  continental  nations  know,  each  of  them,  at  least  twa 
There  is,  also,  beyond  this,  ground  for  some  little  of  the  national  pride 
-which  our  self-containedness,  so  to  speak,  has  engendered ;  but  there  is 
also  reason,  with  respect  to  this  very  point,  for  serious  question  as  to  the 
Ibture.  Europe  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  England  cannot  afford  to 
bold  aloo^  or  suffer  herself  to  become  estranged  in  any  one  particular,  in 
-which  she  might  rule  a  different  order  of  thing&  Whilst  we  bear  in 
mind  good  Boger  Ascham's  warnings  against  the  dangers  of  foreign 
tniTel,*  we  prqfesa  to  be  more  enlightened,  to  have  larger  hearts  and 


*  "  Sir  Biduurd  Saokville,  thftt  worthy  ffeatleman  of  worthy  memory,  as  I  said  in 
llie  beghmiDg,  Id  the  Queen's  Privy  Chamber  at  Windsor,  after  he  had  talked  with 
me  for  the  right  choice  of  good  wit  in  a  child  f9r  learning  ;  and  of  the  true 
diflbrmoe  betwixt  quick  and  hard  wits  ;  of  alluring  young  children  by  gentleness  to 
love  learning,  and  of  the  special  care  that  was  to  be  had  to  keep  young  men  from 
lioentions  living  ;  he  was  most  earnest  with  me  to  have  me  say  my  mind  also,  what  I 
thought  concerning  the  fancy  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  England  have  to  travel 
abroad,  and  namely,  to  live  a  long  life  in  Italy.  His  request,  both  for  his  authority 
and  good  will  toward  me,  was  a  sufficient  commandment  unto  me,  to  satisfy  his 
pi— flpre  with  uttering  plainly  my  opinion  in  that  matter.  'Sir,*  quoth  I,  '  I  take 
going  thither,  and  living  there,  for  a  young  gentleman  that  doth  not  f^o  under  the 
keep  and  guard  of  such  a  man,  as  both  by  wisdom  can,  and  authority  dare  rule  him, 

to  be  marvellous  dangerous.' '  Yet  if  a  gentleman  needs  travel  in  Italy ,  he 

shall  do  well  to  look  to  the  life  of  the  wisest  traveller  that  ever  travelled  thither,  set 
oat  by  the  wisest  writer  that  ever  spake  with  tongue,  Grod's  doctrine  only  excepted ; 
and  that  is  Ulyssn  in  Homer.  .  .  .  Yea,  even  those  that  be  learned  and  witty 
travellers,  when  they  be  disposed  to  praise  travelling,  as  a  great  commendation,  and 
the  beet  Scripture  they  have  for  it,  they  gladly  recite  the  third  verse  of  Homer,  in  his 
first  book  of  Odyuea,  containing  a  g^reat  praise  of  Ulysses,  for  the  wit  he  gathered 
and  wisdom  he  used  in  travelling : — 

.  .  .  '  IToXXaiv  S'dvBptaTTutv  ISiv  dooTta,  Kai  v6ov  lyvw.* 

And  yet  is  not  Ulysta  commended  so  much,  nor  so  oft  in  Homer,  because  he  was 
iroXvrpoiroc  ;  this  is,  skilful  in  many  men's  manners  and  ^hions  ;  as  because  he  was 
woXvfiiiTig  ;  that  is,  wise  in  all  purposes  and  wary  in  all  places.  Which  wisdom  and 
wariness  will  not  serve  never  a  traveller,  except  Pallas  be  always  at  his  elbow  ;  that 
is,  God's  spedal  grace  from  Heaven  to  keep  him  in  Grod's  fear  in  all  his  doings,  in  all 
his  jonmey." — AachavtCs  Scholemaater,  pp.  73 — 77. 

.  .  ."I  hear  say  some  young  gentlemen  of  ours  do  count  it  their  shame  to 
be  counted  learned ;  and  perchance  they  count  it  their  shame  to  be  counted 
honest  ako  ;  for  I  hear  say,  they  meddle  as  little  with  the  one  as  with  the  other.  A 
marvellous  case,  that  genUemen  should  be  so  ashamed  of  good  learning,  and  never  a 
whit  ashamed  of  ill  manners !  Such  do  say  for  them,  that  the  gentlemen  of  France 
do  so  ;  which  is  a  lie,  as  Grod  will  have  it.  Langseus  and  Bellseus,  that  be  dead,  and 
the  noble  Yidam  of  Chartres,  that  is  alive,  and  infinite  more  in  France  which  I 
hear  t^  of,  prove  tiiis  to  be  most  fiilse.  And  though  some  in  Framce,  which  will 
needs  be  gentlemen,  whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  no  more  gentleship  in  their 
hat  than  in  their  head,  be  at  deadly  feud  with  both  learning  and  honesty,  yet  I 
believ«,  if  that  noble  prince,  Eong  Francis  the  First,  were  alive,  they  should  have 
neither  place  in  his  Court  nor  pension  in  his  wars  if  he  had  knowledge  of  them. 
This  opinion  is  not  French,  but  plain  Tfvrhithy  from  whenoe  some  French  fetch  more 
fimlts  than  this ;  which  I  pray  God  keep  out  of  England."— /&id.,  pp.  57,  58. 

Rfl^^  Ascham  complains  bitterly  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  "  Englishmen 
Italianated  "  of  his  own  day,  and  of  the  many  **  fond  books  of  late  translated  out  of 
Italian  into  English,  sold  in  every  shop  in  London  ;  commended  by  honest  titles,  the 
Booner  to  corrupt  honest  manners." — /fttc^.,  pp.  84,  85  ;  also  at  p.  95. 

..."  Not  because  I   do  contemn  either  the  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers 
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larger  political  sympathies  than  were  in  &shion  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
"of  glorious  memory."  We  certainly  have  duties  and  interests,  as  a 
nation,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  generally  recognized.  Perhaps 
these  responsibilities  never  before  existed  in  the  full  force  in  which  they 
now  present  themselves.  However  this  may  be,  narrowness  of  views 
and  narrowness  of  education  can  never  be  seasonable ;  they  are  peculiarly 
unseasonable  at  the  present  time,  and  will  grow  in  untimeliness  as  ^ture 
changes  develope  themselves  throughout  the  political  world.  In  order 
that  we  may  be  qualified  to  take  our  part  in  these  changes,  or  even  to 
judge  of  them  fairly,  we  must  take  our  part  in  the  education  peculiar  to 
this  new  order  of  things. 

Doubtless,  then,  we  must  give  due  encouragement  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  languages  of  that  modem  Europe  (at  least)  in  whose  well-being, 
under  the  strange  revolutionary  influences  at  work  upon  her,  we  cannot 
but  take  a  lively  interest.  The  only  question  indeed  is,  whether,  in  the 
heat  of  pressing  claims  upon  our  interest,  we  can  afford  time  for  the  old 
learning,  and  more  particularly  for  the  painful  pursuit  of  the  languages 
in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us — whether  we  ought  not,  in  these 
practical  times  (as  they  are  called),  to  divide  our  school-hours  between 
"  useful  knowledge  "  and  the  instrumental,  living,  breathing  languages 
(now  actively  beneficial,  now  actively  mischievous)  of  our  own  busy  time. 
On  this  question  we  have  before  said  something.  We  again  contend, 
that  there  is  ample  time  for  both  ;  that  we  can  no  more  do  without  our 
classical  discipline  than  could  our  forefathers ;  that,  if  men  have  made 
advance  (how  great  !)  in  arts  and  sciences  younger  than  Greek  and 
Latin,  they  are  at  work  upon  investigations  in  which  Greek  and  Latin 
will  alone  enable  them  to  read  off  the  secrets  both  of  art  and  science, 
those  old-world  experiences,  without  which  the  most  elaborate  scientific 
induction  would  be  imperfect ;  that  there  is  a  school  of  taste,  where  the 
pupils  can  find  objects  worthy  of  their  study  only  amongst ^  marbles  and 
bronzes,  mellowed  with  the  glory  of  more  than  two  thousand  southern 
summers  ;  that  there  is  a  school  of  wisdom,  political  and  moral,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  where  sages  of  Greece  are  the  teachers,  and  Christian 
men  may  be  content  to  interpret.  These  thoughts  we  would  urge  upon 
our  young  student,  as  an  antidote  to  that  self-sufficiency  of  modem 
systems,  in  which  we  may  detect  their  greatest  strength  and  their 
greatest  weakness. 

But  if  our  reader  be  a  well-informed  youth  and  a  feir  scholar,  he  will 
know  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  least,  is  really  necessary  to  the 
thorough  understanding  of  French,  and  Spanish^  and  Italian.*     He  will 


tODgues,  and  Damely,  the  Italian  tongue  (which,  next  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue,  I 
like  and  love  above  all  other) ;  or  else  because  I  do  despise  the  learning  ti^t  is 
gotten,  or  the  experience  that  is  gathered  in  strange  countries ;  or  for  any  private 
malice,  that  I  bear  to  Italy  ;  which  country,  and  in  it,  namely,  Rome,  I  have  always 
specially  honoured  :  because  time  was,  when  Italy  and  Bome  have  been  to  the  great 

good  of  us  that  now  live But  now  that  time  is  gone." — Ibid,,  pp.  72,  78. 

f  "  Should  it  be  the  student's  aim  to  attain  the  most  useAil  and  polished  Lftngfuages 
of  Europe,  viz.,  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  he  will  indeed  test  the 
utility  of  his  Latin  acquirements,  and  find  the  old  Roman  language  the  master-key  to 
the  mint  of  their  literature.  A  short  special  ilhistration  win  more  clearly  elucidate 
my  argument  than  general  assertion.  I  beg,  therefore,  permission  to  take  a  passage, 
at  random,  from  Oil  Bias,  and  to  place  its  Latin  roots  in  juxta-position  ;  by  which 
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have  learned  that  there  is  an  easy  transition  from  the  language  of  ancient 
Kome  to  that  of  modem  Italy,  and  much  instruction  to  be  derived  from 
the  mere  study  of  the  changes  which  have  passed  upon  it,  to  make  it, 
what  we  find  it  beneath  the  pen  of  Dante  or  Tasso,  or  the  author  of 


arntngement  ....  the  close  aflSnity  of  the  languages  will  more  forcibly  arrest  your 
attention : — 

Mens  magister   appellavit   unnm   medicum,     qui  mihi    dixit       bonus 

Mon     maltre       appella        un      m^decin,      qui    me      dit    bonnement,    aprds 

me  habere  bene  observatum,  quod  mea  malacia  erat  plus     seria       quam  homines 
m'avoir     bien      observ^^       que    ma  maladie  ^tait  plus  s^rieuse  qu*on 

ne  peosabanty  et  quod  secundum  tota   ilia  apparentia  longum  tempns 

ne     pensait,     et    que       selon    toutes  les  apparences  je  gardends    long      temps 

illam  cameram.    Hie   doctus,    impatiens  de  se  reddere  ad  suam  cathedram,   ne 
la       chambre.      Le  docteur,    impatient  de  se    rendre     k       sa     catbedrale    ne 

judicavit  punctum  ad  propositum  de  retardare  suum  partum.     Hie  amabat  melius 
jugea        point  2b-propos        de   retarder     son    depart.       II      aima     mieux 

prendere  unum  alterum  pro   illi  servire.   Ille  se  continuit  de  m'aTravdonare 

'  prendre      un      autre     gar^on  pour    le    servir.      II   se  contenta  de  m'abandonner 

ad   sinum  de  una  ad  qualem  ille  lassavit  unam  summam  de  argento,   pro 

aux   soins     d'ime  garde^  k  laquelle    il     laissa      une      somme     d'argent,     pour 

me  in  terram      si  morerer,    aut  pro  recumpensare  mea  servitea    si  revenirem   de 
m'enterrer     si  je  mourrais,   ou  pour  r^compenser   mes  services  si  je  revenais  de 

mea  malacia. 
ma  maladie. 

So  much  for  the  affinity  between  the  Latin  and  French.  Allow  me  next  to  arrange 
similarly  a  quotation  from  Don  Eugenic  de  Ochoa's  compilation,  called  Tesora  del 
Teatro  Sspanol : — 

Paucss  persoDse  pro  pauco  quod  se  habent  dedicates  ad  cultiun  de  illse  bellte 
Pocas  personas  por    poco    que   se    hayan     dedicado  ad    cultivo  de    las    bellas 

litem,   ignorant  istam  veritatem  trivialem  et  tantas  vices  repetitam,  quod  illud 
letras,    ignoran      esta     verdad        trivial      y    tantas  veces    repetida,     que      el 

theatrum  Hispanise  est  a  casu   illud  magis  quod  possedit   non    aliqua    una 

teatro       Espafiol     es   a  caso      el       mas    rico    que      posee  nincuna 

natio.    Porro         theatrum  Hispanite  tarn        imiversb      decantatum    generaliter 
nacion.    Pero   ese    teatro       EspafLol    tan  universal  men  te  decantado    generalmente 

oognitum.    Aut   pro   melius   dicere  admiratio    traditionalis   ad  ilia  antiqua 

eonocido.       O      por    mejor     decer    esa  admiracion    tradicional      a    los  antiguos 

ingenia     dramatica      Hispanise    de       cognitione       et    studio    de   sua  opera  aut 
ingenios  dramaticos   Espagfloles  del  conociemento     y   estudio  de  bus    obras     o 

debemus  considerare  quoroodo  una  de    quales    iidea  vulgaria   moneta    currens   in 
debemos  considerarla      como     una  de  aquellas  ideas  vulgares,  moneda  corriente  en 

totus    illos   tempus   et   in    totus         pagus,    quae   a   fortis   de  repetitse   se 

todoe    los     tempos    y   en   todos  los  paises,    que    a  fiierza  de  oirlos  repetidas   se 

admittunt  sine  discussione  et  se  perpetuant  quomodo  veritates  inconcussse. 
admiten    sin     discusion    y  se  perpetuan      como     verdades   inconcusas. 

"  A  tdmilar  comparison  of  the  Portuguese  with  the  Latin  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
former  is  but  a  dialect  of  the  Spanitih,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  fewer  Moorish  words." — 
UiilUy  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clamcs,  by  C,  /.  Fmner,  S.ff,  W.  (ol.  St.  John's  Coll., 
Cambridge),  privately  pointed  1841.  We  omit  a  similar  verbatim  comparison  of  an 
Italian  passage  with  the  Latin,  with  which  Mr.  Fenner  concludes  lus  argument, 
"  that  the  Latin  is  the  master-key  to  the  garden  of  European  learning."  We  have 
likewise  omitted  some  notes  upon  several  of  the  Latin  roots  cited  above.  There  is  a 
polyglott  edition  of  Fenelon's  Telemaque  to  be  had  in  six  volumes. 
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**  I  Promeasi  SpoaL"  Mr.  Murray's  handbooks  of  '*  Borne  "  and  of  '^  Itidy  " 
witness  sufficiently  to  the  relation  between  the  old  and  the  new  learning. 
An  intelligent  and  well-read  man,  though  not  a  classLcal  scholar,  may 
still  be  possessed  of  sufficient  historical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to 
appreciate  much  that  he  will  meet  with  in  a  tour  in  Italy ;  but  the 
peculiar  charm  which  such  opportunities  yield  to  the  lover  of  Horace 
and  Livy  is  a  delight  denied  to  all  else.  For  these,  the  student  will 
take  care  to  fit  himself  with  no  stinted  measure  of  preparation. 

Travel  amid  regions  of  classical  association  doubtless  imposes  the  yoke 
of  connection  between  the  literature  of  that  period,  which  we  have 
before  shown  (voL  ix.  368)  to  be  essentially  and  plainly  marked  as 
rniderU,  and  that  which,  under  the  title  of  modem,  comprises  events  and 
vicissitudes  in  human  affidrs  of  no  less  wonder^  significance  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Rome  may  be  looked  upon,  we  believe,  as  an  un- 
comfortable and  decidedly  dirty  place,  where  human  nature,  as  it  prevails 
amongst  ourselves,  is  subject  to  many  petty  annoyances,  from  which  we, 
in  virtue,  perhaps,  of  our  fogs,  are  exempt ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as 
the  city  where  the  iron  heel  of  conquest  has  left  ito  deepest  prints, 
"  which,  as  it  was  once  the  Empress  of  the  world  in  a  succession  of 
many  ages,  so  hath  it  at  present  more  curious  things  to  entertain  the 
attention  of  a  traveller  thaji  any  other  place  in  Europe."* 

Why  are  Mr.  Albert  Smith's  sketches  of  the  travelled  Englishman  so 
taking  1  Is  it  not  because  they  are  in  reality  notes  from  the  life,  and  do 
fairiy  represent  the  general  ^doi^  of  a  certain  class  of  our  countrymen 
abroad  1  And  does  not  our  English  impracticableness  under  such  cir- 
cumstances arise  mainly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  language,  which  can 
alone  confer  upon  the  traveller  freedom  of  demeanour  before  strangers  ? 
Is  not  the  refuge  from  this  a  certain  aggravation  of  our  national  reserve, 
which  is  alike  irritating  to  foreigners  and  unprofitable  to  ourselves, 
inasmuch  as  it  shuts  us  out  from  the  benefit  of  intercourse  with  the  in- 
telligent of  other  nations,  and  deprives  us  of  an  opportunity  of  gaining 
information  and  experience,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  but  in  travel? t 

*  Bamet's  Letters  from  Rome. 

*t*  **  Let  him  sequester  himself  from  the  company  of  his  conntrymen,  and  diet  in 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  travelleth  ;  let  him, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommendation  to  some  person 
of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  the  fiivour  in 
those  things  he  desireth  to  see  and  know  ;  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much 
profit.  As  for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is  most 
of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  employed  men  of  ambas- 
sadors ;  for  so,  in  travelling  in  one  country,  he  shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  ; 
let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  £Eune." — Bqcov>b 
^88ay  of  •*  Travel." 

If  a  man  would  learn  what  to  "  see  and  ohterve  "  in  foreign  countries,  the  same 
essay  will  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  characteristic  national  features,  from  the  pen  of 
one  who  had  indeed  learned  how  to  use  his  eyes. 

**  Another  of  the  great  advantages  of  travel  lies  in  what  you  learn  from  your  com- 
panions ;  not  merely  from  those  you  set  out  with,  or  so  much  from  them,  as  from 
those  whom  you  are  thrown  together  with  on  the  journey.  I  reckon  this  advantage 
to  be  so  great,  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  you  often  get  more  from  your 
companions  in  travel  than  firom  all  you  come  to  see.  .  .  .  The  change  of  language  is 
alone  a  great  delight ;  you  pass  along,  living  only  with  gentlemen  and  scholars,  for 
you  rar^y  detect  what  is  vulgar  or  inept  in  the  talk  around  you." — Companions  of 
my  Solitude,  Chap.  xi. 
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Signally  here  does  the  old  proverb  hold,  that  "  time  and  chance  happen 
to  every  man." 

But  next  as  to  the  mode  in  which  modem  languages  are  to  be  studied 
— we  all  know  that  there  is  good  ground  for  the  complaint  of  teachers 
and  professors  that  they  cannot  secure  either  the  time  or  the  attention 
necessary  to  their  pupils'  advancement  in  these  napepya  of  a  classical 
education.  We  have  said  that  we  think  this  ought  not  to  be.  To  the 
student  himself  we  say,  apply  to  your  French  and  German  and  Italian  the 
same  careful  system  <^  study  iiiat  you  have  found  successful  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  which  able  tutors  have  enabled  you  to  carry  out.  Secure 
still  the  assistance  of  a  mastw,  but  also  make  out  your  own  plan  of 
severe  methodical  study.  Procure  French  and  German  and  Italian 
translations  of  Latin  and  Greek  anthors,t  and  so  render  yourself  double 
aervice.  It  wiU  be  easier  to  carry  out  an  analyids  of  modern  words  and 
phrases  and  constructions  by  having  the  analogous  sifbing  of  a  familiar 
school-text  constantly  suggested  for  your  guidance.  We  conceive  that 
such  a  plan  would  be  found  interesting  and  full  of  instruction,  as  a 
mental  exercise,  beyond  its  intrinsic  value.  One  language  leads  on  to 
another.  Familiarity  with  the  usages  of  one  or  two  languages  implies  a 
growing  power  over  language  in  general,  and  this  would  stand  a  man  in 
good  stead  under  many  of  the  contingencies  incident  to  the  condition  of 
a  young  and  active  candidate  for  advancement.  We  would  have  those 
who  look  to  the  chance  of  government  appointments  weigh  our  advice. 
Young  men  in  commercial  life  might  equally  profit  by  the  suggestion. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  which  the  traveller  has  to  learn  is  what  fu4 
to  see— how  much  he  may  fiurly  leave  unseen  and  be  none  the  worse  for 
the  omission.  This  is  no  inconsiderable  element  in  what  has  been 
called  "  the  divine  art  of  seeing.**  This  lesson  may  be  learnt  in  a  great 
measure  from  books  and  portfolios  and  conversation  with  the  well-in- 

*  £.  gr,  Annibal  Guros  '<  L.  Eneide  Di  Virgilio  : "  1608. 

"L*  armi  canto,  e  *1  valor  del  grand'  Hexx>e, 

Che  pria  de  Troia  per  destine  2k'  liti 

D'  Italia,  et  di  Lavinio  errando  venne. 

£t  quanto  errb,  qaanto  sofferse,  in  quanti 

Et  di  terra,  et  di  mar  perigli  incorse  : 

Gome  il  trahea  V  insnperabil  forza 

Del  cielo,  et  di  Ginnon  Y  ira  tenaoe. 

£t  con  che  dura,  et  sangoinosa  guerra 

Fondb  la  sna  Cittade,  et  gli  suo  i  Dei 

Bipose  in  Latio :  Onde  cotanto  crebbe 
«|N^^^      II  nome  de*  Latini,  il  regno  d'  Alba, 
iTAWTB.— jj^  le  mura,  et  Y  Imperio  alto  di  Roma." 

We  need  scarcely  add  hook  and  verse  to  inform  the  reader,  even  though  not  an 
Italian  scholar,  where  he  may  find  the  origrinal  of  this  translation. 

We  may  venture  to  suggest  to  the  enterprising  publishers  of  the  new  series  of 
Foreign  dlassics,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Dalby,  the  reprint  of  one  or  two  really  good  French 
and  Italian  translations  (with  notes)  of  Latin  authors.  The  association  of  Mr.  Long's 
name  with  that  of  M.  Delille  (in  the  pre&ce  to  the  first  volume  of  this  series)  is  a 
fiMt  which  (to  Either  the  thought  upon  the  wish)  imparts  to  our  notion  something 
more  than  a  merely  imaginative  character..  We  should  be  happy  to  forward  the  book 
before  us  (Annibal  Caros's)  for  the  inspection  of  the  publishers.  A  pencil-note  on  the 
fly-leaf  states^  on  the  authority  of  Baretti  (note  on  Dryden,  Pros.  v.  8,  p.  83),  that  it 
is  "  the  best  edition  ;  "  also  that  "  Han.  Garos  in  the  Italian  is  the  nearest,  the  most 
poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  translation  of  the  ^neid."  This  is  quoted  as 
Dryden's  opinion. 
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formed  at  borne ;  and  no  one,  with  limited  time  for  travel,  aliotdd  neglect 
this  economy  of  foresight  in  relation  to  the  multitude  of  objects  which 
new  scenes  of  interest  will  present. 

Besides  this  view  of  the  matter,  there  is  a  dharm  and  a  measure  of 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  an  iTUelligent  survey  of  works  of  art  (of 
historical  interest  and  antiquity,  at  least,)  whieh  is  denied  to  the  unin- 
formed taste,  however  capable  it  may  be  of  receiving  true  impressions 
on  its  first  introduction  to  such  previously  unconsidered  objects.  We 
speak  only,  it  is  to  be  observed,  of  works  of  art,  and  the  like ;  this  may 
not  hold,  in  the  same  degree,  of  scenes  of  natural  grandeur  and  beauty. 
The  analogy  conveyed  in  our  appreciation,  by  turn,  of  music  which  we 
know,  and  such  as  we  hear  for  the  first  time,  will  illustrate  what  is 
meant.  In  the  latter  case,  we  are  seldom  fully  alive  to  the  character  of 
a  composition,  which  commends  itself  afterwards,  perhaps,  with  singular 
ibrce,  to  the  cultivated  understanding  and  judgment. 

The  correcting  of  previous  impressions  will,  in  itself  become  a  source 
of  much  interest  to  the  lettered  tourist.  Such  a  previous  knowledge  of 
what  he  has  to  expect,  coming  into  conjunction  with  actual  observation, 
wiU  furnish  him  with  the  power  of  realizing  more  fuUy,  and  recoi-ding 
in  his  mind  truer  and  more  definite  images  of  what  he  sees.  It  will 
leave  him  in  possession  of  that  sort  of  impression  which  the  stereoscope 
conveys  to  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Whenever  there  is  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  with  previous  knowledge  or  calculation,  there  will  be  a 
logical  and  critical  condition  of  the  mind  supervening.  This  instinct  it 
is  in  the  power 'of  every  observer  of  ascertained  and  registered  objects  of 
interest  to  acquire  :  besides,  it  saves  money. 

There  are  many  objects  in  travel  which  might  engage  the  attention  of 
scholars--8uch,  for  example,  as  the  verifying  of  historical  descriptions  of 
localities,  and  the  general  features  of  countries,  by  comparison  of  such 
accounts  with  the  places  and  the  countries  themselves.*  We  have  before 
referred  to  Csesar  as  affording  scope  for  this.  Horace  forms  a  text  book 
which  might,  with  least  labour,  and  with  an  interest  best  suited, 
perhaps,  to  the  tastes  and  opportunities  of  most  yov/ng  scholars  at  least, 
be  illustrated.  Notes  (on  the  margin)  of  statues,  gems,  medallions, 
monuments,  temples,  and  the  like,  would  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
memory  of  the  traveller,  and  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  afterwards 
referring  to  good  engravings,  photographs,  and  outlines,  such  as  now 
abound,  t  He  might  obtain  drawings  of  them,  and  so  make  up  his  own 
copy  of  a  favourite  poet,  and  the  more  readily  if  he  be  himself  a  good 
draughtsman.  The  writer  hopes  some  day  to  do  this, — a  quiet  treat  in 
anticipation,  in  these  days  when  few  things  have  that  element  of  interest, 
which  consists  in  their  being  imique. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  modem  languages  and  travel  in  their 
influence  upon  one  another.  We  now  purpose  to  say  something  upon 
each,  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  other.     First,  then,  of  the 

*  This  will  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the  many  natural  canses  in  silent  operation 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  in  regions  subject  to  volcanic  influences,  all- 
tending  to  produce  changes  of  the  most  astounding  ultimate  magnitude,  although  the 
record  of  them  is  to  be  looked  for  not  in  history,  but  in  the  books  of  the  several 
natural  sciences. 

t  Messrs.  Bell  &  Daldy's  new  Horace  is  a  rare  specimen  of  good  taste  and  severity 
of  judgment  in  illustration. 
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intrinsic  value  of  the  current  literature,  of  which  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe  are  the  vehicle.  On  this  point  our  readers  scarcely 
need  to  be  told,  that  there  are  rich  fields  of  German,  and  French,  and 
Italian  literature,  which  will  repay  cultivation.  The  rules  which  apply 
to  our  own  general  literature  apply,  of  course,  equally  to  that  of  other 
countries.  There  is  much  that  is  to  be  avoided  in  both,  but  there  is  also 
abundant  opportunity  of  learning,  from  reviews  and  other  sources,  where 
the  good  is  to  be  found  Dr.  Arnold's  Canons,  before  quoted,  will  here 
too  be  found  to  furnish  invaluable  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  student. 

To  speak  of  Dante,  or  Tasso,  or  Moli^re,  or  Fenelon,  or  Groethe,  or 
Schiller,  and  other  such  names,  individually,  woiild  be  beside  our  purpose 
— ^to  praise  them  an  error  in  judgment.  We  will  only  say  that,  in 
giving  preference  to  such  names  over  the  writers  of  the  day,  the  ordinary 
reader  will  be  spared  the  necessity  for  much  serious  question  as  to  the 
tendency  of  his  studiea  All  honour  be  to  the  laborious  zeal  of  the 
Crerman  schools  of  learning,  all  gratitude  for  their  contributions  to  every 
branch  of  literature,  all  caution  and  wariness  of  judgment  be  to  us  in 
handling  such  of  these  as  touch  upon  religion  or  philosophy  !^  Not, 
indeed,  that  they  have  not  written  much,  in  both  of  these  subjects,  that 
demands  the  attention  of  divines  and  philosophers,  but  this  is  just  the 
point :  ordiTvorry  readers  had  best  be  content  to  receive  the  stream  of 
Crerman  speculation  after  it  has  passed  through  the  filtrating  medium  of 
our  soberer  (if  less  subtle)  national  intellect.  Our  theology  and  our 
science  have  benefited  in  proportion  as  this  process  has  been  ably 
carried  out,  by  men  of  competent  power,  of  fair  and  independent 
judgment,  and,  at  the  same  time,  adequately  imbued  with  the  learning 
and  the  mind  of  antiquity. 

To  say  no  more  than  this  of  a  literature  so  vast  in  extent,  and  so 
powerful  in  its  influence  upon  the  present  and  the  future  interests  of 
mankind,  is  indeed  to  say  the  least  that  can  with  decency  be  said  of  it. 
But  for  the  present  it  may  suffice. 

Of  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  modern  Europe 
much  might  have  been  said  before  the  opening  of  the  present  war,  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  now  to  repeat.  The  force  of  circumstances  has 
read  and  will  continue  to  read  the  most  eflectual  lesson  on  this  point. 

The  remarks  on  Travel  must  be  reserved  for  our  next  number. 

J.   S.   Gr. 

*  "  Having  been  personally  acquainted,  or  connected  as  a  pupil,  with  Eichhom  and 
Biichadis,  he  knew  the  whole  cycle  of  schisms  and  audacious  speculations  through 
which  biblical  criticism  or  Christian  philosophy  has  revolved  in  modem  Germany. 
All  this  was  ground  upon  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  trod  with  the  infirm  footing 
of  a  child.  He  listened  to  what  Coleridge  reported  with  the  same  sort  of  pleasurable 
surprise,  alternating  with  starts  of  doubt  or  incredulity,  as  would  naturally  attend  a 
detailed  report  from  Laputa — which  aerial  region  of  speculation  does  but  too  often 
recur  to  a  sober-minded  person,  in  reading  of  the  endless  freaks  in  Philosophy  of 
Modem  Grermany,  where  the  spectre  of  Mutability,  that  potentate  celebrated  by 
Spenser,  gathers  more  trophies  in  a  year,  than  elsewhere  in  a  century  ;  '  the  anarchy 
of  dreams '  presides  in  her  philosophy ;  and  the  restless  elements  of  opinion,  through- 
out  every  region  of  debate,  mould  themselves  eternally,  like  the  billowy  sands  of  the 
desert,  as  beheld  by  Bruce,  in  towering  columns,  soar  upwards  to  a  giddy  altitude, 
then  stalk  about  for  a  minute,  all  a-glow  with  fiery  colour,  and  finally  unmould  and 
'  dislimn '  with  a  collapse  as  sudden  as  the  motions  of  that  eddying  breeze  under 
which  their  vapoury  architecture  had  arisen." — De  Quincey*8  Autobiograpki4:  Sketches, 
vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219. . 
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ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 
EXERCISE  II. 

MULTIPLICATION        AND        DIVISION. 

Setxmd  Line, 

.    and        •,  or  twice  one,  are  two; 
there  are  two  ones  in  two  ;  the  half  of  two  is  one. 

••  •  and       ••,  or  twice  two,  are  four  ; 
there  are  two  twos  in  four ;  the  half  of  four  is  two. 

•••     and    •••,  or  twice  three,  are  six ;  1 

there  are  two  threes  in  six ;  the  half  of  six  is  three. 

••••     and  ••  ••,  or  twice  four,  are  eight ; 
there  are  two  fours  in  eight ;  the  half  of  eight  is  four. 
And  so  on  to  twice  twelve. 

Problems, 

1.  A  book  is  sold*  for  &ye  pence  ;  how  many  pence  would  I  have  to 
pay  for  two  of  these  books  1     Ana.  Ten  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  one  book  is  five  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  two 
books  will  be  two  times  five  pence,  or  ten  pence. 

2.  The  grocer  sells  his  sugar  for  four  pence  a  lb.  ;  how  much  would  I 
have  to  give  him  for  two  lbs.  % 

3.  I  want  to  divide  ten  nuts  (equally)  between  two  boys ;  how  many 
nuts  must  I  give  to  each  boy  ?  What  part  of  the  ten  nuts  will  each  boy 
get? 

4.  What  is  the  half  of  eight  pence  %  If  a  lb.  of  currants  is  sold  for 
ten  pence  ;  what  would  I  have  to  pay  for  half  a  lb.  %  What  is  the  half 
of  ten  shillings  ? 

5.  I  bought  two  mugs ;  now  I  had  to  give  seven  pence  for  each  mug  ; 
how  many  pence  should  I  give  for  the  two  mugs  ?  how  many  shillings 
and  pence  should  I  give  for  them  ? 

6.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  two  shillings  ?  How  many  farthings 
are  there  in  two  pence  % 

7.  I  paid  eight  pence  for  two  slates  ;  what  did  I  pay  for  each  slate  1 
I  paid  six  shillings  for  two  lbs.  of  tea  j  how  many  shillings  did  I  pay  for 
one  lb.  of  the  tea  1 

8.  What  should  I  pay  for  two  articles,  at  the  rate  of  eight  pence  for 
each  article  ? 

9.  How  many  shillings  and  pence  are  there  in  twenty-seven  pence  ? 
Ans.  Two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

^roo/.— 

one  shilling         and        one  shilling        and  three  pence, 
make  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Or  thus  : — Every  twelve  of  the  pence  make  a  shilling :  in  twenty- 
seven,  there  are  two  twelves  and  three  over ;  therefore,  twenty-seven 
pence  are  equal  to  two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Obs.  Questions  of  this  sort  should  be  given  in  a  more  extended  form, 
after  the  twelfth  line  has  been  gone  over. 

10.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eight  farthings  % 

*  All  the  words  printed  in  italics  should  be  explained. 
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11.  What  is  the  half  of  a  shilling  ?  What  is  the  half  of  one  shilling 
and  four  pence  ? 

12.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eleven  farthings?  Ans.  Two  pence 
and  three  farthings. 

Proof, — Four  farthings  make  one  penny  :  there  are  two  fours  in 
eleven,  and  three  over ;  therefore,  eleven  farthings  make  two  pence  and 
three  farthings. 

Or,  putting  the  eleven  &rthings  down  : — 


•  • 


one  penny     and     one  penny    and    three  &rthings 
make  two  pence  and  three  &rthings. 
And  so  on  to  similar  problems. 

Third  Line. 

•  and        •  and        • ,  or  three  times  one,  are  three ; 
there  are  three  ones  in  three ;  the  third  of  three  is  one. 

••  and       ••  and       ••,  or  three  times  two,  are  six  ; 
there  are  three  twos  in  six  ;  the  third  of  six  is  two. 

•  ••  and     •  ••  and     •  ••,  or  three  times  three,  are  nine  ; 
there  are  three  threes  in  nine  ;  the  third  of  nine  is  three. 

••  ••  and  •*  ••  and  ••  ••,  or  three  times  four,  are  twelve  ; 
there  are  thi*ee  fours  in  twelve  ;  the  third  of  twelve  is  four. 
And  8o  on  to  three  times  twelve. 

Frobleme, 

1.  How  much  should  I  give  for  three  glasses,  when  one  glass  is  sold 
for  &ve  pence  I     Ana.  Fifteen  pence,  or  one  shilling  and  three  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  one  glass  is  five  pence ;    therefore  the  cost  of 
three  glasses  will  be  three  times  five  pence,  or  fifteen  pence. 

2.  I  gave  eighteen  pence  for  three  knives  ;  how  much  did  I  give  for 
each  1    Ans.  Six  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  three  knives  is  eighteen  pence ;   therefore  the 
ooet  of  one  knife  will  be  the  third  of  eighteen  pence,  or  six  pence. 

3.  I  want  to  divide  a  shilling  amongst  three  poor  persons ;  how  much 
should  I  give  to  each  ? 

4.  How  many  farthings  are  there  in  three  pence  1 

5.  What  is  the  third  of  a  shilling  ?     What  is  the  third  of  one  shilling 
and  three  pence  1 

And  so  on. 

6.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  twelve  farthings?    Ans.  Three 
pence. 

Proof. — Every  four  fiurthings  make  one  penny  ;  therefore  twelve  far- 
things will  make  three  pence,  for  there  are  three  fours  in  twelve. 
Or,  putting  down  the  twelve  farthings  : — 

•••#  ••••  •••• 

one  penny     and     one  penny     and     one  penny  make  three  pence. 
And  so  on. 

Fowrik  Line. 

%  and       •   and       •   and       • ,  or  four  times  one,  are  four ; 
there  are  four  ones  in  four ;  the  fourth  of  four  is  one. 
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••   and     ••   and     ••   and     ••,  or  four  times  two,  are  eight, 
there  are  four  twos  in  eight ;  the  fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

•  ••   and  •••   and  •••   and  •••,  or  four  times  three,  are  twelve  ; 
there  are  four  threes  in  twelve  ;  the  fourth  of  twelve  is  three. 
And  so  on  to  four  times  twelve. 

ProbUms, 

1.  What  is  the  fourth  of  one  shilling  and  eight  pence  )  Ana,  Five 
pence. 

Proof, — One  shilling  and  eight  pence  are  twenty  pence  j  then  the 
fourth  of  twenty  pence  is  five  pence. 

2.  What  should  I  pay  for  four  lbs.  of  rice  at  three  pence  a  lb.  ) 
Ans,  Twelve  pence,  or  one  shilling. 

Proof. — I  must  give  three  pence  for  one  lb. ;  therefore  for  four  lbs.  I 
must  give  four  times  three  pence,  or  twelve  pence,  or  one  shilling. 

3.  I  bought  four  candlesticks  for  twenty  pence ;  how  much  did  I  give 
for  one  candlestick  ?     Ana,  Five  pence. 

Proof — The  price  of  four  candlesticks  is  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the 
price  of  one  candlestick  must  be  the  fourth  of  twenty  pence,  or  five 
pence. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems. 

4.  How  many  &rthings  are  there  in  four  pence)  Ana,  Sixteen 
farthings. 

Proof — There  are  four  farthings  in  one  penny ;  therefore  in  four 
pence  there  will  be  four  times  four  farthings,  or  sixteen  ferthings. 

5.  I  bought  some  eggs  for  eight  pence :  now  I  paid  two  pence  for 
each  ^gg ;  how  many  eggs  did  I  buy  1    Ans,  Four  ^gs. 

Proof — Every  egg  costs  two  pence  :  now  two  pence  can  be  taken  four 
times  out  of  eight  pence  ;  therefore,  you  got  four  eggs  for  eight  pence. 
And  so  on  to  other  problems. 

And  so  on  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 

ELEVENTH,  and  TWELFTH  LINES. 

This  exercise  should  be  practised  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  multiplication  and  division  table.  By  this  means,  the 
memory  of  the  child  will  be  assisted  by  his  reason,  for  he  will  be  led  to 
construct  the  table  for  himself;  and  thus  an  irksome  task  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  healthful  and  an  amusing  exercise,  calculated  to  invigorate 
the  intellectual  powers. 

NoixUion, 

The  common  notation  of  arithmetic,  at  least,  as  &r  as  the  hundreds' 
place  of  figures,  should  be  explained  in  connection  with  the  tenth  line. 

The  principle  of  counting  by  tens,  should  be  explained;  thus,  for 
example,  3  tens  and  2  tens  make  5  tens,  3  times  2  tens  make  6  tens ; 
and  so  on. 

The  teacher  should  show  how  high  numbers  (below  a  hundred)  may 
be  read  in  tens  and  ones,  or  units ;  thus,  thirty-six  are  3  tens  and  6,  or 
36,  as  it  is  written  according  to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  subject,  such  questions  as  the  following  may  be  put : — 

In  what  place  do  you  put  figures  of  units  ?  In  what  place  do  you  put 
figures  expressing  tens  I  The  figures  36  may  be  read  two  ways, — name 
them ;  why  may  they  be  read  in  these  two  ways) 
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THE  SYMBOLS  AND   TERMS   OP   MULTIPLICATION   AND  DIVISION. 

The  sign  x  denotes  multiplication.     The  sign  -7-  denotes  division. 
Thus  we  have,  in  multiplication, — 

••  •     ••  •     ••  •     ••  •  =  4  times  3,  or  3  taken  4  times, 

=  3  X  4  =  12; 

and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division, — 

the  fourth  of  12,  or  12  divided  by  4  =  12  -r-  4  =  3. 

In  the  process  of  multiplication,  the  4  is  called  the  mitUipUer,  the  3  is 
called  the  m/uUiplica/nd,  the  12  is  called  the  product,  the  3  and  4  are  said 
to  be  factors  of  12,  and  12  is  said  to  be  a  common  m/idtiple  of  3  and  4 ; 
and  in  that  of  division,  the  4  is  called  the  divisor,  the  12  is  called  the 
dividend,  and  the  3  is  called  the  quotient. 

Sometimes  the  divisor  is  placed  below  the  dividend  ;  thus  we  have 

12  -T-  4,  or  V  =  3. 

The  common  divisor,  or  common  measwre,  of  two  numbers  is  the  num- 
ber which  will  exactly  divide  them  both  ;  thus  4  is  a  common  measure  of 
8  and  12,  for  it  will  divide  them  both  without  a  remainder  :  in  this  case, 
4  is  ^  greatest  commwn  measure  of  8  and  12,  for  it  is  the  greatest  num- 
ber which  will  exactly  divide  them  both. 

The  leaait  com/nwn  multiple  of  two  numbers  is  the  least  number  which 
is  exactly  divisible  by  both  of  the  numbers  ;  thus  18  is  the  least 
common  multiple  of  6  and  9. 

The  explanation  of  these  terms  will  be  best  given  in  connection  with 
the  problems  hereafter  proposed. 

Examples  of  Symbols. 

1.  ••     ••      ••      ••     ••  =  5  times  2,  or  2  taken  5  times. 

=  2  X  5  =  10; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have,— 

the  fifth  of  10,  or  10  divided  by  5  =  10  -f-  5  =  2. 

2.  ••••      ••••      ••  ••  =  3  times  4,  or  4  taken  3  times, 

=  4  X  3  =  12  ; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have,— 

the  third  of  12,  or  12  divided  by  3  =  12  -r-  3,  or  V  =  ^• 

3.  ••  ••  •      ••  ••  •      •••••   =  3  times  5,  or  5  taken  3  times, 

=  5  X  3  =  15; 
and  in  the  reverse  operation  of  division,  we  have, — 

the  third  of  15,  or  15  divided  by  3  =  15  -r-  3,  or  V  =  ^- 

MIXED   PROBLEMS. 

I.  Multiplication  amd  Division. 

1.  Multiply  eight  by  three,  and  then  divide  the  result  by  four. 
Ans.  Six. 

Proof. — ^Three  times  eight  are  twenty  four ;  and  then  the  fourth  of 
twenty-four  is  six. 

2.  Divide  twenty-eight  by  seven,  and  then  multiply  the  result  by 
five.     Ans.  Twenty. 

Proof. — The  seventh  of  twenty-eight  is  four ;  and  then  five  times 
four  are  twenty. 
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3.  I  paid  fifteen  pence  for  three  mugs ;  what  should  I  paj  for  two 
of  the  same  sort  ¥     Ans.  Ten  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  three  mugs  is  fifteen  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of 
one  mug  will  be  the  third  part  of  fifteen  pence,  or  five  pence  ;  and  then 
the  cost  of  two  mugs  will  be  two  times  five  pence,  or  ten  pence. 

4.  If  five  articles  cost  twenty  pence ;  what  will  eight  articles  cost  ? 
Ans,  Two  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  five  articles  is  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost 
of  one  article  will  be  the  fifth  of  twenty  pence,  br  four  pence  ;  and  the 
cost  of  eight  articles  will  be  eight  times  four  pence,  or  thirty-two  pence, 
which  is  two  shillings  and  eight  pence. 

Teacher,  How  do  you  find  the  cost  of  one  article  1 

Pupil,  By  dividing  the  whole  cost  by  the  number  of  articles. 

Teacher.  Why  do  you  first  find  the  cost  of  one  article  ? 

PvjpU.  When  I  have  found  the  cost  of  one  article,  I  can  then  easily 
find  the  cost  of  eight,  or  of  any  other  number,  by  multiplication. 

5.  If  five  lbs.  of  rice  cost  fifl^een  pence ;  how  much  should  I  pay  for 
two  lbs.  ?     Ana.  Six  pence. 

6.  I  paid  sixteen  pence  for  four  lbs.  of  sugar  ;  how  much  should  I 
pay  for  three  lbs.  ?     Ana.  Twelve  pence,  or  one  shilling. 

And  so  on  to  other  problems  of  this  sort. 

II.  Miacella/neous  PrdbUma. 

1.  I  bought  three  lbs.  of  lice  at  two  pence  a  lb.,  and  also  some  wood 
for  which  I  had  to  pay  four  pence ;  how  much  should  I  have  to  pay 
altogether  %     Ana.  Ten  pence. 

2.  I  had  one  shilling  and  four  pence  in  my  pocket  this  morning,  but 
out  of  it  I  paid  nine  pence  for  some  paper ;  how  much  have  I  left  ] 
Ana.  Seven  pence. 

Proof. — In  one  shilling  and  four  pence  there  are  sixteen  pence  ;  then 
nine  pence  taken  from  sixteen  pence  leave  seven  pence. 

3.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  two  pounds  %    Ana.  Forty  shillings. 
Proof — In  one  pound  there  are  twenty  shillings  ;  therefore  in  two 

pounds  there  will  be  twice  twenty  shillings,  or  forty  shillings. 

4.  From  one  pound  three  shillings  take  away  sixteen  shillings. 
Ana.  Seven  shillings. 

Proof. — In  one  pound  three  shillings  there  are  twenty-three  shillings  ; 
then  sixteen  shillings  taken  from  twenty-three  shillings  leave  seven  shillings. 

5.  A  woman  bought  some  nuts  for  ten  pence  and  sold  them  for  one 
shilling  and  two  pence  ;  how  much  did  she  gam  ?    Ana,  Four  pence. 

6.  A  farmer's  wife  sold  some  chickens  for  two  shillings  and  six  pence ; 
with  this  money  she  bought  seven  lbs.  of  sugar  at  four  pence  a  lb.  ;  how 
much  did  she  take  home  ]     Ana.  Two  pence. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  seven  lbs.  of  sugar  at  four  pence  for  every  lb.  will 
be  seven  times  four  pence,  or  twenty-eight  pence  ;  now  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  make  thirty  pence  ;  then  twenty-eight  pence  taken  from 
thirty  pence  leave  two  pence. 

7.  A  person  bought  three  books  for  ten  pence  and  sold  them  for  five 
pence  each  ;  how  much  did  he  gain  ?     Ana,  Yive  pence. 

8.  How  many  shillings  are  there  in  one  pound  seven  shillings  ?  How 
many  pounds  and  shillings  are  there  in  thirty-two  shillings  ? 

Ajid  so  on. 
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9.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  give  six  ?     Ana,  Two  and 
three. 

10.  What  two  numbers  multiplied  together  give  ten?     Ana.  Two 
and  five. 

1 1.  What  are  the  factors  of  fifteen  ?    Ana,  Three  and  five. 

12.  What  numbers  will  exactly  divide  eight  1     Ana,  Two  and  four. 

13.  What  numbers  will  exactly  divide  twenty-one?    Ana.   Three 
and  seven. 

14.  Name  the  two  numbers  which  multiplied  together  will  give 
twelve  ?     Ans.  Two  and  six,  three  and  four. 

15.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  twelve  without  a 
remainder?     Ana.  Six. 

16.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  eighteen  without 
a  remainder  ?     Ana.  Nine. 

17.  What  number  will  exactly  divide  six  as  well  as  nine.    Ana.  Three. 

18.  What  number  will  exactly  divide  ten  as  well  as  fifteen  ?  Ana,  Five. 

19.  Mention  all  the  numbers  which  will  exactly  divide  eight  as  well 
twelve  ?     Ana.  Two  and  four. 

20.  Mention  all  the  numbers  which  will  exactly  divide  twelve  as  well 
as  sixteen  ?     Ana.  Two  and  four. 

21.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  exactly  divide  eight  as 
well  as  twelve  ?     Ana.  Four. 

22.  What  number  will  two  and  three  both  divide  without  a  re- 
mainder ?     Ana.  Six,  twelve,  &c. 

23.  What  is  the  least  number  which  two  and  three  will  both  exactly 
divide?     Ans,  Six. 

{Tobecontkmed.)  T.  T. 


Morals  Taught  at  Home. — "  All  your  national  schools,  all  your 

trade  schools,  &11  your  ragged  schools,  all  your  sermons,  will  effect  no  lasting  good 
nntil  you  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  make  the  education  of  your  girls  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  is.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  say  that  your  schools  will  not  make  boys 
cleverer,  more  intelligent,  to  have  a  keener  view  to  their  own  interests,  better  work- 
nxeai,  more  skilful  mechanics,  more  knowing  in  politics — aye,  or  even  in  religious 
disputes,  than  if  they  had  not  received  such  instruction ;  but  their  moral  improve- 
ment,— I  do  not  care  where  or  what  the  school  is,  or  who  the  master, — will  not 
advance  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  intellectual.  Now,  the  truth  I  shall  endeavour 
to  establish  is  this,  that  while  the  intellectual  progress  of  a  boy  chiefly  depends  on 
his  application  to  what  he  learns  at  school,  his  moral  education  mainly  depends  on 
what  he  sees  at  home.  Some  of  you,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  at  my  deliberately 
asserting  that,  while  book  learning  depends  very  much,  moral  character  in  general 
depends  very  little,  on  the  school  he  may  go  to.  The  boy  receives  his  instruction 
from  his  teacher  ;  his  education — that  is,  his  moral  habits — ^from  his  parents.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  great  difference  between  instruction  and  education  ;  the  one  the  boy 
receives  from  his  teachers,  the  other  from  his  parents.  »        »         »        »         « 

Neither  men  nor  children  can  be  lectured  into  sobriety,  piety,  truthfulness,  and  the 
like.  They  are  trained  to  them,  not  talked  into  them.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the 
saying  was  uttered,  *  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old 
he  wUl  not  depart  from  it ;'  a  truer  and  a  pithier  one  has  not  been  uttered  siuce. 
The  h^ct  is,  our  virtues  are  habits  rather  than  beliefs.  Now,  short  as  this  saying  is, 
it  is  about  the  most  important  I  could  utter." — Lecture  on  Female  Education  of  tkfi 
Industrial  CUuses,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth, 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Few  secular  subjects  are  more  important  than  Political  Economy, 
and  few,  I  fear,  have  less  attention  bestowed  upon  them  in  our  schools. 
Is  it  not  desirable  that  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  called  to  this 
fact,  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject  advocated  ?  For 
though  Political  Economy  has  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  superficial 
minds,  yet  has  it  also  shallows  into  which  even  children  may  venture. 
They  might  have  clear  notions  imparted  to  them  upon  value,  the  uses  of 
capital,  the  fluctuations  of  wages,  the  duty  of  contributing  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state,  the  utter  impossibility  of  a  state  of  equality,  and  many 
other  points  of  which  such  erroneous,  and  consequently  mischievous, 
notions  are  too  commonly  entertained.  The  nature  of  savings'-banks, 
provident  and  assurance  societies,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
them,  might  be  familiarly  explained  and  illustrated.  And  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  knowledge  ?  It  would  improve  the  minds  of  the 
taught,  and  make  them  take  greater  interest  in  the  commercial  history 
of  their  country.  By  approaching  the  subject  step  by  step,  they  would 
discourage  that  distaste  for  sober  sense  and  dry  detail  which  is  too  often 
the  characteristic  of  youth,  and  than  which  nothing  sooner  leads  to  error. 
Useful  citizens  they  could  not  well  fail  to  be :  and  this  is  what  every 
teacher  should  wish  his  children  to  become.  Even  if  they  do  not  possess 
brilliant  abilities,  it  matters  not :  sparkling  parts  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  individuals,  nor  to  society,  though  they  may  adorn  both ; 
but  correct  views  of  those  matters  which  concern  our  relations  with  each 
other,  are  like  current  coin,  of  which  we  have  daily  occasion  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

Trusting  that  the  subject  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  are  able  to  do 
justice  to  its  importance,  I  remain,  yours  obediently,  Albertus. 


Public  Examinations. — "  While,  then,  I  think  that  too  much  stress  is 

at  present  placed  upon  showy  exhibitions  and  celebrations,  and  that  objections  and 
dangers  attend  examinations,  as  frequently  conducted,  I  would  not  recommend  alto- 
gether their  discontinuance.  I  would  rather  urge  that  the  teacher,  by  his  inflexible 
honesty,  should  make  them  fair  representations  of  the  actual  condition  of  his  school, 
without  relying  very  much  upon  them  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  pupils  to  exer- 
tion ;  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  feel  that  the  results  of  their  exertion  through 
the  term,  rather  than  a  few  special  ^orts  near  its  close,  would  be  brought  into  view ; 
that  no  hypocrisy  or  management  should  ever  be  tolerated,  in  order  to  win  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  ;  that  no  particular  lessons  should  ever  be  assigned  for  the  occasion  ; 
that  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  moral  efiect  of  an  occasional  failure  at  exami- 
tion  will  be  more  salutary  upon  the  school  than  unbroken  success  ;  and  that  the 
children  are  irreparably  injured  when  they  are  made  in  any  way  the  willing  instru- 
ments of  &lse  pretension.  Under  such  circumstances,  examinations  may  be  profitable 
to  all  concerned.  If  teacher  and  pupils  have  done  well,  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
showing  it  without  violence  to  their  own  consciences.  The  employers,  and  patrons, 
too,  have  some  means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  school ;  and 
all  parties  may  be  encouraged  and  stimulated.  But  above  all  Uiings,  let  the  teacher 
BE  HONEST.** — Papers  on  Popular  Eductttion, 
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Materials  for  a  Grammar  of  the  modem  English  Language.  By  George 
H.  Parminter,  B.A.     Pp.  219.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan,  1856. 

Mr.  Parminter's  aim  is  to  fuse  into  one  system  the  grammatical 
principles  of  the  English  and  ancient  and  classical  languages,  for  the 
better  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  English  literature.  This  little 
work  seems  to  be  the  offspring  of  notes  "jotted  down  at  various  times 
during  a  period  of  twelve  years,"  which  are  "  the  memoranda  of  almost 
daily  practice  with  private  pupils  and  in  national  schools  in  the  difficult 
task  of  teaching  English.^ 

The  fusing  of  the  principles  of  languages  into  one  system,  which  have 
little  or  nothing  in  common  and  are  altogether  incongruous  with  English, 
is  a  simple  impossibility  which  Mr.  Parminter  has  not  effected.  In 
short  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  any  usefiil  novelty  in  this  book.  It  is 
as  little  explanatory  as  any  grammar  we  ever  saw,  and  as  little  intelligi- 
ble in  style.  Take,  for  example,  the  first  chapter  on  Syntax.  After 
describing  fSsdrly  enough  what  syntax  is,  the  rules  begin  thus : — 

«  RULE  L 

"  THE  NOMINATIVE  IS  THE  CASE  OF  THE  AGENT  TO  AN  ACTIVE  VERB,  OP 
THE  OBJECT  TO  A  PASSIVE  VEBB,  OB  OF  THE  SUBJECT  TO  A  MIDDLE 
VERB,  AND  GOVERNS  ITS  VERB. 

Ex.  1.  /walk. 

2.  Vi/rtv>e  is  praised. 

3.  They  were  offered  a  reward. 
Pcvrsing  cmd  Const/ruing, 

Ex.  1.  Pai-sing  :  *  /,'  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  singular  number, 

nominative  case. 
Construing  :  Agent  to  the  active  verb  *  tvalk,^  and  governing  it ;  by 

Rule  L,  *  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  agent  to  an  active  verb, 

and  governs  its  verb  ;'  as,  '  I  wcUk.^ 
Ex.  2.  Parsing :  *  Virtue '  (abstract),  substantive,  third  person,  neuter 

gender,  singular  number,  nominative  case. 
Construing  :  Object  to  the  passive  verb  ' is pradsed*  and  governing  it : 

by  Rule  I.,  *  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  object  to  the  passive 

verb,  and  governs  its  verb  j'  as,  *  Virttie  is  praised.^ 
Ex.  3.  Parsing  :  *  Tlief/,'  a  personal  pronoun,  third  person,  plural  number, 

nominative  case. 
Construing  :  Subject  to  the  middle  verb  '  were  offered^  and  governing 

it ;  by  Rule  I .,  *  The  nominative  is  the  case  of  the  subject  to  a 

middle  verb,  and  governs  its  verb  ;'  as,  *  They  were  offered  a  rewa/rd^ 

A.  The  nominative  is  generally  omitted,  if  it  be  expressed  before  in  a 
conjoined  clause. 

Ex,  A  righteous  man  lives  contentedly  and  (...)  dies  hopefully  :  supply 
man  or  he. 

B.  The  nominative  follows  intransitive  verbs  used  inceptively. 
Ex.   1.  There  happened  an  accident. 

2.  Hiere  came  certain  ambassadors. 

\3 
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c.  An  infinitive,  or  other  sentence,  may  be  the  nominative  to  a  verb. 
Ex,  1.  To  Iiave  lived  righteously  brings  peace. 

2.  3fi/  being  present  did  not  displease. 

3.  That  he  ca/me  at  all  is  a  marvel. 

D.  Nominative  sentences  follow  verbs  used  indetermiivately. 
Ex,  1.  It  happened  tlwJt  rrujmy  were  present, 

2.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel. 

E.  The  verb  '  be '  takes  two  nominatives  of  the  subject,  one  of  wliich 
precedes,  and  the  other  follows  it :  these  may  be  called  Cognate  nomina- 
tives. 

Ex,  Plato  was  a  philosopher. 

Note.  The  intransitive  verbs,  ^ appear^  ^become,*  *grow,^  'seem,^  'look' 
and  the  passive  forms  of  the  transitive  verbs,  ' call^  *  name^  *  esteem* 
*  reckon*  and  the  like,  follow  this  rule." 

The  attempt  to  Latinize  English  syntax  leads  the  author  into  obvious 
confusion  here,  even  in  the  statement  of  his  primary  rule ;  it  is  most 
awkwardly  worded.  A  better  way  to  word  it  is  thus  : — '  The  agent 
to  an  active  verb,  the  object  to  a  passive  verb,  and  the  subject  of  a 
middle  verb,  are  in  the  nominative  case,  which  governs  the  verb.' 
Virtue  is  not  a  neuter  noun,  either  in  English  or  any  classical  lan- 
guage, but  feminine,  if  indeed  it  be  needful  to  genderize  English  nouns 
not  necessarily  sexual,  which  we  beg  to  doubt. 

A  mistake  in  this  and  other  'rules'  laid  down  by  Mr.  Panninter 
consists  in  calling  the  nominative  the  '  agent '  to  the  verb.  Take  his  own 
example,  '  I  walk  ;'  in  what  sense  is  *  I '  agent  to  walking  1  To  us  it 
seems  a  simple  misapplication  of  the  word  agent.  How  much  simpler 
and  better  is  Lindley  Murray's  definition,  that  it  is  the  '  subject '  of  the 
verb.  Substitute  a  neuter  verb,  *  I  suifer  :'  is  *  I '  properly  the  a^ent 
here  ?  and  must  it  not  sorely  perplex  a  child  to  have  thus  to  misapply 
the  term  ?  But  this  is  a  trifle  to  the  attempt  to  give  a  new  '  classical ' 
definition  to  a  phrase  which  is  virtually  a  blunder — *they  were  offered  a 
reward;'  this,  Mr.  Parminter  proposes  to  call  a  'a  middle  verb.'  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  simply  and  purely  a  passive  verb,  the  use  of  they,  in 
the  nominative  case  being  an  abuse  of  language,  and  if  not  ^bad  English,' 
a  bad  idiom,  and  admissible  only  by  force  of  usage.  The  sentence  is 
an  inversion  of  the  coiTecter  one,  *  a  reward  was  offered  to  them.'  As 
Mr.  Parminter  is  resolved  to  classicalize  English  grammar  perhaps  he 
will  be  good  enough  to  construe,  '  they  were  oftered  *  litei'ally  into 
Latin.  If  Mr.  P.  will  buy  "  Wright's  Help  to  the  Latin  Grammar,"  it 
will  enable  him  to  adapt  English  to  Latin  much  more  closely  than  he 
has  any  notion  of  at  present. 

The  author  attempts  too  much,  and  plunges  into  five  cases,  just  as 
if  English  nouns  have  five  cases.  The  only  justification  of  the  use  of 
the  term,  is  where  nouns  govern  the  verb  or  are  objective  to  it.  Lindley 
Murray  goes  a  step  fiirther  and  allows  a  possessive  case.  He  might  as 
well  have  sinned  like  Mr.  Parminter  and  given  us  an  English  dative. 
These  Latin  names  of  cases  are  in  our  humble  judgment,  applicable  only 
to  inflected  words.  Magistrt  needs  to  be  distinguished  in  grammatical 
nomenclature  from  magister  and  magistro  and  magistrt^m,  &c.,  because 
they  are  distinct  words,  used  according  to  their  collocation  and  meaning; 
but  in  English  it  is  not  so,  and  the  invariable  word  '  master '  with  the 
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same  ending  stands  in  each  case  ;  why  therefore,  give  separate  names  1 
The  distinct  use  is  conveyed,  not  by  the  noun,  as  in  Latin,  but  by  the 
preposition,  and  it  speaks  its  own  meaning.  It  may  be  well  to  say  that 
in  the  sentence  Hhe  master  teaches  the  boy,'  boy  is  the  object,  and 
therefore  in  the  objective  sense  or  case ;  and  that  in  the  sentence  '  the 
boy  plagues  the  master,'  boy  is  used  in  the  case  which  governs  the  verb ; 
but  when  we  get  to  the  use  of  the  possessives,  the  little  preposition  '  of ' 
conveys  the  meaning ;  and  indicates  the  place  of  the  noun  that  follows 
far  more  intelligibly  than  any  technical  name  for  the  noun  so  used. 

Mr.  Parminter  perplexes  grammar  even  more  than  his  modem  com- 
petitors in  that  art.  We  delight  in  Cobbett's  English  Grammar,  and 
prefer  it  to  everything  that  has  been  written  since.  There  is  very 
little  normalism  in  the  English  language,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  it 
to  stricter  rules  is  necessarily  a  failure.  Mr.  Parminter  is,  however, 
at  fault  in  higher  matters ;  he  mistakes  even  the  meaning  of  common 
idioms.  Here  is  one  out  of  many  instances  :  "  The  genitive  is  some- 
times used  with  a  dative  signification."  [It  is  never  so  used.]  "  '  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  :'  The  meaning  of  this 
sentence  is,  *  The  fear  entertained  for  or  towards  the  Lord,' "  &c.  Not  so  : 
the  meaning  is,  the  fear  of  something  appertaining  to  the  Lord, — his 
anger,  his  judgment,  his  omniscience,  <kc.  Similarly,  *The  love  of 
money,'  which  he  also  cites,  is  another  misuse  of  the  word  '  of,'  which, 
instead  of  being  adopted  as  a  classical  use  of  the  genitive,  should  liave 
been  denounced  as  a  misuse  of  it.  Neither  is  '  0/ wool '  used  for  '-from, 
wool,' — the  genitive  for  the  ablative.  They  have  distinct  meanings, 
however  confused  in  common  parlance.  '  The  acorn  is  from  the  oak,' 
*the  acorn  is  of  the  oak'  will  sufficiently  reveal  the  distinction.  In 
p.  196,  Mr.  Parminter  finds  this  out,  and  to  the  same  instance  (cloth  is 
made  from  wool)  he  appends  the  converse — gen.,  *  q/*'  wool.  Here  the 
doth  remaining  wool,  it  is  made  of  wool,  and  is  not  *  from '  wool. 

This  is  not  a  commendable  book,  and  we  are  overdone  with  gi-ammars 
already. 


Eraser's  Magazine,  Nos.  CCCXIII.  and  CCCXIV.,  January  and 
February,  1856.     J.  W.  Parker,  London. 

Though  not  exactly  an  educational  work,  we  must  make  a  divergence 
in  favour  of  this  the  prince  of  Magazines.  It  has  begun  the  new  year 
with  the  best  numbers  yet  published.  "  Friends  in  Council "  improve  on 
acquaintance,  and  most  racy  and  redolent  are  the  saws  and  sayings 
of  our  old  and  familiar  friends,  Ellesmere,  Milvei-ton,  and  Midhurst. 
Foreign  travel  has  sharpened  their  faculties,  and  given  increased  zest  to 
their  wit  and  wisdom  :  though  occasionally  the  two  former  preach  a 
little  too  oracularly,  and  make  us  fancy  that  Midhurst,  Blanche,  and 
Fixer,  would  be  better  company.  "  Prescott's  Philip  the  Second,"  and 
•*  Professor  Owen,"  and  "  The  Science  of  Life,"  are  each  excellent  in 
their  very  distinct  walks.  "  The  Last  August  in  the  Baltic  "  must,  we 
think,  be  from  the  pen  of  our  reverend  friend  of  the  "  Pet."  None 
but  that  nautical  divine  could  so  inimitably  transport  us  into  the  very 
midst  of  our  noble  fleet,  or  so  gnvphically  porti-ay  its  aleiUour.  The 
worst  article   by   fai-  is   that   on   Macaulay.     It   is   dull,   prosy,   and 
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remarkably  ill  written ;  though  very  fiedr  in  its  view  of  the  volumes 
it  criticizes. 

The  view  taken  in  the  paper  on  Scottish  University  Heform  is  sound 
and  sensible.  It  is  a  practical  article,  full  of  valuable  suggestions  and 
wholesome  sense,  likely  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  settlement  of  the 
question  it  discusses  so  ably  and  temperately.  But,  for  the  light  reader, — 
and  where  is  the  ascetic  mortal  who  is  not,  at  some  odd  or  end  of  the 
week,  a  light  reader  ?— commend  us  to  "  Kate  Coventry."  There  is  a 
genuine  heartiness  about  that  plucky  girl,  which  makes  her  lively 
autobiography  as  endearing  as  it  is  original.  We  prophesy  that  it  will, 
if  continued,  be  a  most  deservedly  popular  novel :  our  only  fear  is,  that 
it  will  expire  within  the  limits  of  the  general  run  of  magazine  tales. 

"  Bain  "  and  "  Scotch  Preaching  "  are  good  papers.  That  on  "  Ortho- 
graphy "  is  pedantic  and  outre. 


Evening  Eacreations ;  or.  Samples  from  the  Lecture-room.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Ham[)den  Gumey,  M.A.,  Rector  oi  St.  Mary's,  Maryle- 
boue.     London  :  Longmans. 

"  Lecturing,"  says  Mr.  Gumey  in  his  lively  preface,  "  is  the  fashion  of 
the  day."  No  doubt  of  it,  and  one  of  its  instructors  also  :  so  Mr.  Alford, 
Mr.  Birrell,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Buxton,  Mr.  Rickards,  and  some  more 
amiable  and  able  men,  have  contributed  to  further  Mr.  Gumey's  wish, 
and  have  lectured  for  him  at  his  Mechanics'  Institute  on  modern  poets^ 
House  of  Commons,  St.  Petersburg,  Thomas  More,  old  Bunyan,  «fec.  &c.  ; 
and  very  good  and  readable  these  lectures  are,  forming  a  capital  volume 
to  read  to  our  families ;  and  they  may  well  serve  those  schoolmasters 
wlio  love  their  pupils,  by  serving  them  for  lectures  too,  assembling  them 
in  these  winter  evenings  for  this  pleasant  and  useful  purpose. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Teachers  in  using  the  third  new  Class-book. 
Pp.  195.     London  :  Sunday-school  Union. 

This  little  book  usefully  enlarges  on  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
Testament,  and  is  at  once  explanatory  and  suggestive,  containing  some 
admirable  skeleton  lessons,  which  we  strongly  recommend  teachers  of  all 
classes  to  read  and  impart. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Huddersfield  Institute, 
December  13th,  1855.  By  Richard  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Hereford, 
Pp.  148.     London  :  Groombridge  and  Sons. 

This  address,  though  discursively  written,  contains  a  fiind  of  good 
sense,  and  many  practical  remarks  of  great  value. 

The  Dean  strongly  advocates  the  development  of  the  educational 
agencies  which  mechanics'  institutions  possess.  "  They  have  fallen  far 
short,"  he  says,  "of  what  was  expected  from  them  by  their  original 
founders  or  promoters."  As  regards  instructive  classes,  referring  to  the 
society  he  is  addressing  as  the  text  of  his  remarks,  the  Dean  sketches 
the  desiderata  of  such  institutes  (and  we  reserve  further  extracts  for 
future  numbers)  in  this  wise  : — 

"  Your  botanical  class,  which  meets  in  the  summer  months,  forms  both 
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a  pleasing  and  an  instructive  part  of  yonr  educational  scheme  ;*  in  this, 
conversational  lectures  will  arise  on  the  habits  of  plants — how  they  take 
up  their  food — ^the  effect  of  climate  upon  them — of  atmospheric  changes 
—of  the  solvent  power  of  water,  and  how  entirely  the  vegetable  world  is 
dependent  upon  this — and  on  other  points  of  interest  which  the  pursuit 
would  suggest ;  and  although  such  topics  may  appear  trifling  to  some, 
they  make  youth  observant  and  reflective. 

"  Lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  the  physical  sciences  will  soon 
follow  what  you  are  doing ;  and  which  I  see  the  directors  regret  are  not 
yet  established.  In  an  institution  like  yours,  such  lectures,  not  only  of  a 
general  kind,  but  class  lectures  for  individual  instruction,  and  followed 
by  examinations,  ought  to  be  given.  For  instance,  on  the  doctrine  of 
heat,  its  effects  on  matter — on  good  and  bad  conductors,  showing  how 
tliis  applies  to  clothing  and  houses — on  elementary  chemistry — on  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  water,  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 

"  We  have  had  a  short  series  of  six  lectures  this  autumn,  on  these 
subjects,  in  Hereford,  which  have  been  attended  with  great  success,  the 
number  increasing  from  about  40,  at  first,  to  160  j  and  if  we  can  obtain 
such  a  result  in  a  small  agricultural  town  like  Hereford,  not  at  aU  alive 
to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  what  might  not  be  expected  in  a  town 
like  yours  ?"t 

The  following  account  of  Miss  Nightingale  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest : — 

"  She  was  always  anxious  to  do  good  to  those  around  her ;  and  being 
desirous  of  improving  her  village  schools,  she  set  to  work  to  see  how  she 
could  best  qualiiy  herself  for  it.  She  came  and  lived  a  fortnight  with  the 
schoolmistress  of  my  village,  attended  every  day  as  a  teacher  in  the  school, 
lived  with  the  schoolmistress,  taught  in  the  classes,  and  played  with  the 
children.  Do  you  not  think  this  is  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
right  way  of  setting  about  things?  She  made  it  a  condition  that  the 
schoolmistress  should  not  alter  her  mode  of  living  while  she  was  with  her, 
and  refused  to  come  to  the  parsonage,  because  she  said  she  really  wished 
to  understand  the  life  of  a  schoolmistress.  What  she  and  the  other  noble- 
minded  ladies  associated  with  her  have  done  at  Scutari  and  Balaclava  you 
all  know.  Miss  Nightingale  is  also  doing  everything  in  her  power  to 
promote  instructive  and  amusing  lectures  during  the  winter  months  at 
Balaclava,  where  she  now  is ;  and  we  must  all  feel  how  much  her 
example  and  that  of  her  associates  have  done  in  pointing  out  a  new 
sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  which  must  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  female  education  among  all  classes.** 

The  Dean  speaks  of  Mr.  Norris's  prize  scheme  with  great  commenda- 
tion, and  also  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
important  changes  in  our  social  machinery  which  has  taken  place  for  a 
long  time." 

Of  libraries  for  working  men.  Dean  Dawes  says  : — 

*  "  'Three  Lectures  on  the  Symmetry  of  Vegetation,*  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and  delivered 
to  the  students  at  Marlborough  House,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  instructive  in 
this  class,  particularly  to  those  who  draw.  It  is  publi»hed  by  Messrs.  Cliapman  and 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  price  one  shilling." 

t  "  These  lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  With,  tie  Master  of  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and 
the  fees  for  attendance,  with  a  seventh  ou  the  Microscope,  amounted  to  £14.  10s." 
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"  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  libraries,  which  are  a  very  important 
part  of  these  institutions;  but  in  many  of  them  books  have  been 
injudiciously  chosen.  A  great  part  are  frequently  the  outcasts  of  other 
libraries  ;  they  are  entirely  deficient  in  modern  books  of  a  standard  class^ 
and  in  that  kind  of  literature  which  is  wanted  in  order  to  make  them 
useful." 

As  respeets  the  Act  enabling  towns  to  furnish  such  libraries  from 
local  rates,  the  Dean  hopes  that — 

"  Even  in  some  rural  districts,  where  the  Act  applies,  it  may  at  no 
distant  period  be  brought  into  oi)eration.  A.  gooki-  example  of  a  com- 
bination of  parishes  for  this  purpose,  well  worked  out,  would  be  of  the 
greatest  sei"vice.  In  our  small  rural  towns  and  parishes,  however,  we 
shall  still  labour  under  difficulties,  and  I  fear  we  are  but  ill  prepared  to 
make  use  of  Hbraries,  even  if  we  had  them.  This  question,  however,  of 
supplying  our  rural  districts  and  towns  has  been  taken  up  most  ably  by 
Lord  Stanley,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  the  public  papers.  He  has 
shown,  as  regards  libraries,  that  we  are  fer  below  almost  every  nation 
in  Europe.  We  have  only  one-eighth  of  the  accommodation  of  Saxony 
in  4ihis  respect,  one-sixth  that  of  Bavaria,  and  two- fifths  that  of  France  ; 
and  although  we  have  between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
mechanics'  institutes  having  libraries,  yet  these,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  little  more  than  nominal." 

Honourable  mention  is  made  of  employers  like  Messrs.  Spottiswoode, 
the  Prices,  and  Messrs.  Eansom  of  Ipswich,  who  largely  minister  to  the 
education  and  intelligence  of  their  workmen. 

Lectures  such  as  these  invite  us  to  occasional  pauses  in  the  practical 
work  they  aid,  in  order  to  contemplate  the  tendency  of  present  efforts 
and  the  direction  of  future  energies. 

The  great  necessity  of  our  times  is  avowedly  that  of  raising  the 
standard  of  popular  intelligence,  not  temporarily,  but  permanently — ^not 
for  an  expiring  generation,  but  for  all  tune.  Our  educational  efforts,  if 
we  do  not  mtend  to  waste,  or  at  least  to  apply  them  improvidently, 
must  be  du'ected  less  to  the  supply  of  the  gross  and  inveterate  defects  of 
those  who  have  grown  old  in  ignorance,  than  to  the  moulding  of  the 
young,  who  may  be  easily  educated,  and  to  whom  it  is  not  difficult  to 
impart  new  tastes  and  intelligences  which  will  bear  fruit  an  hundred- 
fold. Hence,  the  superior  usefulness  and  paramount  duty  of  improving 
school  instruction,  over  the  lesser  duty  of  plying  the  older  generation 
of  men  with  less  fruitful  influences  which  uneasily  tend  to  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  obtain  the  tardy  admission  of  light  and  its  concomitant  love 
of  learning.  Though  we  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  obvious 
difficulty  and  barren  results  of  such  attempts  from  making  the  experi- 
ment ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  obvious  fact, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  our  ammunition  and  effort  must  be  reserved  for 
that  younger  class,  upon  whom  these  agencies  will  tell  with  incomparably 
more  effect  than  on  any  other. 

We  find  a  negation  of  all  this  laid  down  in  the  most  oracular  tone 
by  the  "  Morning  Post,"*  in  which  a  reviewer  of  Dean  Dawes's  lecture 
holds,  that  the  means  of  education  will  be  of  little  avail,  unless  we  can 


*  On  February  4th,  1850,  p.  6. 
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first  ."reform  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  people,  which  make  them 
careless  whether  their  children  be  educated  or  not." 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  not  so.  The  English  poor  are  now  very 
generally  aware  of  the  advantages  of  education  ;  and  very  many  more  are 
deterred  from  making  the  sacrifice  necessary  for  it  by  a  conviction  of 
the  inferiority  of  the  article  supplied,  than  are  deterred  by  any  indif- 
ference to  its  uses  when  really  good.  The  truth  of  this  rests  not  on 
a  mere  ipse  dixit ;  it  is  proved  by  the  success  of  every  good  school  in  the 
kingdom.  We  do  not  know  of  one  which  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  : 
Make  your  school  good,  and  it  will  always  be  filled. 

"  The  present  habits  of  thought  "  of  the  parent  class  of  labourers  need 
changing  very  much,  no  doubt ;  but  very  little  as  regards  that  particular 
habit  of  thought  in  the  working  poor,  which  consists  in  the  belief  that 
education  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  getting  on  in  the  world. 
They  do  not  view  the  matter  through  the  spectacles  of  the  "  Morning 
Post,"  or  derive  their  impressions  from  "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form  ;"  they  are  not  polite  reasoners,  or  moved,  it  is  true,  by  a 
refined  appreciation  of  the  belles  lettres.  Their  "habits  of  thought 'l.j[aU 
short  even  of  yellow-plush  accomplishments.  And  it  is  exceediiij^.}  j"' v. 
doubtful  whether  Hodge  Stiles  will  ever  rise  even  to  the  taste&  ana  *  •/ 
sentiments  of  the  servants'  hall ;  but  he  has  a  rough  and  ri$ady-%>ade 
way  of  his  own  of  arriving,  notwithstanding,  at  a  pretty  correcjt  r^tityiy  of 
the  worldly  interest  of  his  children,  and  how  they  can  better  ilaem selves 
in  life.  The  "  Morning  Post "  opines  that  this  cannot  be  turtied  to  the 
account  of  education,  unless  the  parents  are  first  purged  of  the  ^oasi^ret^s  '^ 
which  grieve  and  shock  our  polite  contemporary  ;  but,  to  borrow  hia  own,  \ 
classical  phraseology, — "With  deference  to  his  superior  judgment,  we  ' 
think  he  somewhat  miscalculates  in  this."  The  excise  and  post^tijce.  . 
appointments  offered  by  the  Treasury  are  probably  not,  as  the  "  Post "  f\, 
thinks,  sufl&cient  to  move  the  peasant  schoolwards  in  any  very  con-  '  - 
siderable  degree  (though  they  are  steps  on  the  right  road)  :  but  are  these 
the  only  avocations,  with  their  sparse  emoluments,  which  lie  open  even 
to  the  partially  educated,  and  are  closed  against  the  ignorant  ?  Skilled 
labour,  however  purely  manual  it  may  be,  is  daily  rising,  not  only  in 
intellectual  appreciation,  but  in  money  value.  The  poor  labourer  sees 
and  feels  this  for  his  sons.  Self-interest  and  parental  affection  enable 
even  his  slow  vision  and  stolid  perception  to  pierce  through  the  film 
which  surrounds  him  into  a  brighter  destiny  and  a  more  fruitful  sphere 
for  those  he  loves ;  and  whose  well-doing  he  has  as  much  at  heart  as  if  he 
were  the  author  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,"  or  the  Corypheus  of  the 
"  Morning  Post "  itself.  The  result  is,  that  he  takes  the  parson's  good 
advice,  and  stinting  himself  of  an  extra  half-pint,  or  it  may  be  his 
"  missus  "  of  her  accustomed  Easter  bonnet,  sends  Dick  to  the  village- 
school  ;  foregoing  the  honorarium  which  might  be  otherwise  had  and 
obtained  from  the  useful  but  not  intellectual  employment  of  Dick  in 
bird-keeping.  But  is  there  a  village-school  ?  And,  oh ! — more  important 
question  stUl — ^is  the  learning  to  be  had  there  worth  the  cost  1  Trust 
Hodge  Stiles  again  for  coming  at  the  truth  of  that :  slowly  and  by  rule 
of  thumb  he  does  it,  it  is  true ;  but  they  who  sell  their  labour  are 
generally  fSEur  judges  of  the  labour  they  pay  for ;  and  the  dullard  and 
sloth  who  has  ensconced  himself  in  the  village-school,  is  generally 
detected,  and  held  at  his  proper  estimate  by  peasants  whose  "  habits  and 
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tastes  "  are  not  a  bit  advanced  beyond  beer,  bacon,  and  baccy  ;  and  whose 
shocking  ignorance  of  all  kinds  of  polite  literature  would  horrify  the 
"Morning  Post."  Astonishing  as  it  seems,  these  rural  ignorami  do 
manage  to  form  estimates  not  widely  erroneous,  whether  their  sous 
and  daughters  learn  what  is  useful  or  not ;  and  the  education  of  a  Tillage 
progresses  very  much  according  in  proportion  to  the  utility  of  its 
school. 

These  things  being  so,  it  has  struck  Dean  Dawes,  and  many  more 
who  follow  in  the  same  course,  that  the  better  we  make  these  schools, 
the  more  are  we  raising  the  poor,  and  especially  that  generation  which 
will  soon  people  England  and  her  vast  empire  ;  and  that  by  thus  giving 
them  the  keys  and  seeds  of  knowledge,  we  can  most  effectually  chasten 
and  elevate  tlieir  "  thoughts  and  habits  "  towards  the  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion for  which  the  "  Post  "  yearns.  How  this  common  object  is  to  be 
furthered  by  the  spirit  in  which  our  contemporary  attacks  the  Dean  of 
Hereford,  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  "  habits  of  thought "  to 
understand.  Apart  from  the  vulgarity  of  charging  the  plebeian  sum  of 
"  sixpence  for  his  lecture,"  most  people  would  be  puzzled  to  understand 
what  it  contains  to  raise  the  bile  of  a  polite  educationist  :  so  little, 
indeed,  is  the  cause  of  this  onslaught  apparent,  that  though  the  Dean 
devotes  forty  pages  to  a  forcible  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  great 
educational  necessities  of  the  day,  the  only  portions  on  which  the 
**  Post "  bases  its  attack  occupy  less  than  two.  They  consist  only  of  an 
approval  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  offer  of  opening  certain  offices  as  a  premium 
to  successful  scholars,  and  of  an  illustration  of  the  worst  of  the  bad  habits 
the  "Post"  is  so  anxious  to  remove,  taken  from  the  county  of  Hereford, 
in  which  the  Dean  lives,  and  from  which  he  derives  his  experiences  and 
naturally  draws  his  examples.  Ignoring  the  volume  of  good  sense 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  pages,  the  critic  of  the  "  Post "  pounces 
on  these  isolated  passages  and  on  one  misworded  sentence  which 
aggrieves  his  fine  sense  of  classical  propriety,  and  thereupon  vents 
splenetic  remarks  which  are  worthy  of  notice,  only  bec-ause  they  usefully 
indicate  one  of  the  masked  batteries  of  which  the  cause  of  education  ha^ 
still  to  beware. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  is  obnoxious  to  the  "  Morning  Post," — ^not 
because  he  approves  of  Civil  Service  Examinations, — or  falls  foul  of 
drunkenness  ;  but  because  he,  of  all  men,  has  thrown  himself  boldly  and 
heartily  into  the  cause  of  human  progress,  aiding  its  great  struggles  to 
make  head  against  the  selfish  interests  and  foolish  dogmas  which  have 
their  stronghold  in  ignorance.  It  is  because  he  disregards  the  mindless 
formalism  of  the  worshippers  of  "mint,  anise,  and  cummin,"  who 
would  trammel  education  in  her  onward  way  with  their  tethers  and 
fetlocks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  morbid  fanaticism  which  would  cast  it 
after  its  own  image,  and  dwarf  it  to  its  own  pigmy  dimensions,  on  the 
other.  It  is  because  he  has  spread,  broadcast,  the  glorious  treasures  of 
knowledge, — scattering  its  hoarded  riches  in  their  fulness  among  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  men, — dealing  with  the  same  hand,  power  to  the 
behests  of  modem  intelligence  and  death-blows  to  the  dynasty  of  those 
obsolete  ojnnions  and  effete  interests,  of  which  for  half  a  century  the 
"Morning  Post"  was  the  servile  advocate,  and  is  still  the  lingering  ally. 
Hence,  the  anxiety  of  our  contemporary  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  England  should  be  deferred  till  the  older  generation  be  raised  in 
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taste  and  habits  of  thought ;  in  other  words,  that  what  is  practicable 
should  be  postponed  to  what  is  impracticable.  Hence,  also,  the  rancour 
of  such  writers  against  those  who,  like  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Canon 
Moseley,  the  National  Society,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Ashburton, 
Dr.  Booth,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Pears  and  many  others, 
decline  this  retrograde  policy,  and  do  the  work  their  hand  findeth  to  do 
with  a  will  and  a  power  to  do  it  well  and  wisely,  which  under  God's 
blessing,  is  the  best  surety  of  success,  and  will  earn  for  them  a  reputation 
no  less  enduring  than  brilliant  as  the  worthiest  bene&^tors  of  their 
fellow  men,  alike  in  time  and  eternity. 


Mathematical  Dictionary  and  Cyclopsedia  of  Mathematical  Science.  By 
Charles  Davies,  LL.D.,  and  William  Peck,  Esq.  Pp.  592.  New 
York  :  Barnes  <&  Co.     London  :  Sampson,  Low,  <&  Son,  1855. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  book,  and  admirably  illustrated,  as  well  as 
plainly  and  nicely  printed  (an  unusual  subject  for  praise  for  an  American 
book,  for  transatlantic  types  are  usually  signally  devoid  of  beauty  and 
symmetry,  and  have  a  meagre  and  ugly  aspect,  which  this  work  avoids 
more  than  most  we  see).* 

The  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  good  and  accurate,  but  not 
always  so  terse  and  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the  book  requires. 
*  Exponent,^  for  instance,  should,  in  its  simple  form,  be  explained  as  the 
multiplier  of  the  quantity  over  which  it  is  placed,  instead  of  "  a  number 
written  to  the  right,  and  above  a  quantity,  to  show  how  many  times  it  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  fector,"  which  is  verbose,  and  wanting  in  precision  ;  yet 
"  exponent  **  occurs  frequently  throughout  the  work  as  a  radical  term, 
explanatory  of  others. 

A  fraction  is  said  to  be  "A  collection  of  equal  parts  of  1."  If  so, 
what  is  ^  or  1^  ?  Certainly  not  a  "  collection,"  but  one  part  only.  Why 
not  adopt,  even  in  the  TJnited  States,  the  definition  framed  by  this 
J'ouBNAL — 'one  or  more  equal  parts  of  oneT  If  we  were  writing  in 
America,  we  should  extol  this  invention  of  ours  ;  as  we  are  on  the  modest 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  humbly  submit  it  to  the  better  discretion,  and 
recomm^id  it  with  all  due  diffidence  and  deference,  to  the  adoption  of 
our  brethren  on  the  other  side. 

The  authors  say  that  it  has  been  "  a  leading  object  of  this  work  to 
define,  with  precision  and  accuracy,  every  term  which  is  used  in  mathe- 
matical science  ;  and  to  afibrd,  as  £ur  as  possible,  a  definite,  perspicuous, 
and  uniform  languaga 

**  2.  A  second  olject  is,  to  present,  in  a  popular  and  condensed  form,  a 
separate  and  yet  connected  view  of  all  the  branches  of  mathematical  science. 

"  3.  The  work  has  also  been  prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
^neral  reader,  who  will  find  in  it  all  that  he  needs  on  the  subject  of 
mathematics.  He  can  learn  from  it  the  signification  and  use  of  every 
technical  term,  and  can  trace  such  term,  in  all  its  connections,  through 
the  entire  science.  He  will  find  each  subject  as  fully  treated  as  the  limits 
of  the  work  will  permit,  and  the  relations  of  all  the  parts  to  each  other 
earefully  pointed  out." 

*  Some  of  the  matrioes  are  cut,  however,  out  of  the  perpendicidar,  and  the  letters 
do  not  always  range. 
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It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  the  book  really  jastifies,  in  the  main,  all 
these  commendatioDB.  The  design,  to  use  f^ll  and  accurate  definitions, 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  successfully  executed  than  the  execution  of  mathe- 
matical processes,  which  are  usually  clear  and  good,  though  the  authors 
might  have  benefitted  by  previously  reading  one  or  two  of  our  recently 
published  works  on  dynamics.  The  work  is  certainly  a  very  valuable 
addition  to  scholastic  and  scientific  literature. 


Lessons  in  General  Knowledge.     By  Eobert  James  Maine,  M.D. 

Pp.  3G8.     London  :  Lougmans,  1856. 

"We  have  already  expressed  our  approval  of  the  very  interesting  and 
instructive  lessons  in  general  knowledge  which  this  book  contains.  They 
are  interesting  and  instructive  to  children  without  being  either  prosy  or 
curt.  There  are  one  or  two  mistakes  which  it  would  be  well  to  correct, 
ex.  gr.,  p.  322,  it  is  stated  that  "  visible  points  not  more  than  ninety 
yards  in  diameter  can  be  seen,  with  Kosse's  telescope,  on  the  moon."  On 
the  contrary,  none  much  less  than  a  mile  in  diameter  can  be  seen 
distinctly.  Thus  the  small  projections  seen  on  what  has  been  deemed 
to  be  sea  in  the  moon,  are  no  proofs  that  it  is  not  sea;  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  these  are  volcanic  islands. 

The  lessons  on  the  steam-engine,  mountain  chains,  and  Esquimaux, 
the  telescope,  Herschel,  and  those  relating  to  the  animal  frame,  are 
admirably  written,  and  reflect  great  credit  on  the  learned  author. 


Principles  of  English  Grammar.    By  James  Douglas.    Eleventh  edition. 
Pp.  174.     Edinburgh  :  Black.     London  :  Longmans,  1855. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  been  long  known  as  the  successful  author  of  one  of  our 
best  and  simplest  grammars  for  schools.  There  are,  however,  in  it  some 
mistakes,  or  at  least  axioms  such  as  we  deem  erroneous.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Douglas  holds  to  impersonal  verbs.  "We  maintain  that  there  are 
none  whatever.  "  It  rains,"  for  example,  does  admit  of  a  nominative ;  for 
there  is  one  in  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  merely  the  elliptical  expression  ; 
for  the  weather,  or  state  of  the  weather,  is,  that  it  rains  :  the  pronoun 
is  impersonal,  but  not  the  verb,  for  it  is  used  in  its  natural  and  conjugable 
sense.  We  have  no  analogous  expression  or  verb  to  "  oportet ; "  and 
grammarians  only  get  to  sea  in  trying  to  latinize  English  syntax.  Some- 
times new  laws  are  laid  down  a  little  too  oracularly  :  **  Collective  nouns 
conveying  plurality  of  idea  require  a  verb  in  the  plural,  as,  the  people 
aJioutr  Will  Mr.  Douglas  go  the  length  of  saying  that  "  The  Cabinet 
meets  to-morrow  "  is  bad  grammar  ?  Nouns  of  multitude  admit  of  either 
singular  or  plural  verbs,  is  a  good  old  rule.  The  use  of  two  negatives 
ia  not  sufficiently  defined  to  guard  against  the  common  blunder  in  such 
a  sentence  as  this,  "  He  can  not  read  nor  write  ; "  or  this,  "  He  can 
neither  read  or  write."  Most  of  the  definitions  are,  however,  simple 
and  good  ;  but  some  expressions  used  are  singularly  inaccurate  :  "  What 
kind  of  a  pronoun  ia  which  ?  "  This  is  strange  English,  and  should  not 
occur  in  a  book  on  grammar ;  nevertheless,  qu  the  whole,  the  book  is 
good. 
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An  Improved  System  of  Geography.     By  Francis  McNally. 
Series  No.  3.     Pp.  93.     New  York  :  Barnes  <fe  Co. 

The  Maps  are  pretty  fairly  executed  in  this  atlas,  though  there  are 
tremendous  halos  round  the  islands.  It  contains  altogether  some  very 
valuable  information,  which  consists  chiefly  of  descriptions  of  different 
countries,  and  their  manufactures,  (fee.  But  this  information  is  defective, 
for  instance  :  "  The  coal-mines  of  Derby  and  Northumberland  are  very 
extensive ;"  thus  entirely  omitting  those  of  Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  and 
Leicestershire.  London,  we  learn,  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  seminaries  ! ! 
The  most  defective  part  of  the  book  is  the  spelling,  which  is  shocking  ; 
ex.  gr.f  "jewe^,"  "woo/ens,"  "  sA^pticism."  There  are  some  useful 
Btatistics  at  the  end.  The  most  valuable  part  here  is  the  series  of  maps 
of  the  United  States  which  are  elaborate,  and  we  dare  say  accurate 
beyond  anything  within  the  compass  of  our  Schools,  though  the  descrip- 
tive geography  of  other  countries  is  remarkably  fair,  and  generally  very 
correct. 


Analytical  View  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Principia.     By  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.,  and  E.  J.  Routh,  B.A.     Pp.  442.     London  :  Longmans. 

The  objects  of  this  work  cannot  be  better  explained  than  in  the  intro- 
ductory words  of  the  editors.  It  is — "  First,  to  assist  those  who  are 
desirous  of  understanding  the  truths  unfolded  in  the  Principia,  and  of 
knowing  upon  what  foundation  rests  the  claim  of  that  work  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  monument  of  human  genius  j  secondly,  to  explain 
the  connection  of  its  various  parts  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  progress  of  science." 

Two  classes  of  readers  to  whom  the  Principia  has  hitherto  been  well 
nigh  a  sealed  book  will  find  the  analytical  view  specially  adapted  to 
their  cases.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  who,  without  going  into  the 
reasoning  or  examining  the  grounds,  wish  to  obtain  a  general,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  connected,  idea  of  the  discoveries  which  Newton  made, 
and  the  results  of  them.  The  second  class,  those  who,  with  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge,  are  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  reasoning  by  which  the  discoveries  were  made.  The  diffi- 
culties that  have  hitherto  met  these  classes  from  the  synthetical  method 
adopted  in  the  original  work,  and  also  from  the  antiquated  mathematical 
processes,  are  too  well  known  to  the  world  at  large.  The  analytical 
view  is  drawn  up  in  such-  a  manner  that  these  two  classes  may  study  it 
independently  :  directions  are  given  in  the  introduction  what  portions 
of  the  work  may  be  omitted  by  non-mathematical  readers,  without 
breaking  the  links  in  the  general  view. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that  the  analytical  view  will  be 
found  useless  to  the  professed  mathematician  :  we  venture  to  assert, 
that  by  no  class  will  it  be  more  appreciated.  The  connection  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  Principia,  the  relation  of  its  principles  to  the  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  stages  of  science,  the  substitution  of  the  analytical 
for  synthetical,  and  of  algebraic  for  geometric  methods, — ^the  various 
ramifications  into  which  the  discoveries  have  developed  themselves,  their 
practical  uses,  the  general  corroboration,  both  of  the  processes  of  discovery 
and  of  the  discoveries  themselves  by  modem  mathematicians,  together 
with  the  occasional  correction  of  the  errors  into  which  Newton  fell, — all 
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these  topics,  ably  handled,  make  the  work  a  most  valuable  commentary 
on  the  text  of  the  Principia,  at  once  suggestive,  inventive,  and  instructive. 
It  will  hardly  be  expecte'd  that  we  should  enter  upon  a  criticism  of 
this  work,  or  even  upon  an  analysis  of  its  contents.  We  conceive  that 
we  sliall  have  done  more  service  to  our  readers  by  stating,  as  we  have 
done,  almost  in  the  words  of  its  authors,  the  general  plan  pursued,  and 
the  objects  contemplated.  We  have  perused  portions  of  it  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction,  and  feel  confident  that  all  who  follow  our  example 
will  express  a  similar  opinion. 


A  Dictionary  of  Epithets.     By  C.  D.  Yonge.     Pp.  96.     London  : 

Longmans. 

A  useful  little  manual,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  the  8e7i8e,  as 
well  as  the  quantity,  of  the  substantives  which  form  the  subjects  of  an 
ordinary  Latin  Gradus,  and  of  the  epithets  which  qualify  them.  Of  all 
old  school-books,  the  "  Gradus  ad  Parnassum  "  was  the  most  deficient, 
affording,  as  it  did,  great  assistance  in  the  mechanical  formation  of 
verses,  but  totally  devoid  of  all  that  would  minister  to  sense  or  taste : 
supplying  the  elements  for  the  manufacture  of  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters, but  doing  nothing  for  poetry  jper  se,  Mr.  Yonge's  works  are 
constructed  on  a  truer  principle  :  to  each  epithet  he  adds  the  mea/ning 
in  English,  thus  leading  the  pupil  to  consider  whether  the  word  that 
will  suit  in  scamsion  will  also  suit  in  semise,  and  occasionally  suggesting 
ideas  where  ideas  are  wanting.  His  "  Gradus  "  is  adapted  for  the  higher 
classes  :  the  "  Dictionary  of  Epithets  **  is  intended  as  introductory  to  the 
more  advanced  work,  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes. 


The  Geographical  Word-Expositor.     By  K  Adams,  T.  C.  B.     Pp.  148. 

London  :  Longmans. 

The  title  explains  the  object  of  this  little  work  :  it  contains  an 
etymological  exposition  of  the  technical  terms  and  expressive  names 
connected  with  geography.  Thus  :  "Venezuela  signifies  lAuU  Venicet 
and  was  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  who,  when  they  beheld  the  Indian 
villages  erected  on  piles  in  Lake  Maracaybo,  thought  it  resembled 
Venice.^^  "  Punjab,  signifies  the  country  of  the  five  rivers  or  uxUers ; 
punj,  meaning  five,'^  "  Aberconway,  a  town  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Conway  ;  aber,  meaning  mouth,  or  more  properly,  the  confluence 
of  waters,  whether  it  be  of  two  rivers,  or  of  a  river  and  a  sea."  These 
specimens  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  general  run  of  the 
book,  which  will  be  found  of  use  to  pupil-teachers,  and  the  upper  classes 
in  schools. 


Card  of  Latin  Prosody.     By  E.  Walford,  M.  A.     London  :  Longmans. 

The  student  will  find  in  this  Card  all  that  he  requires  to  know  on 
the  subject  of  Latin  Prosody.  The  general  rules  of  quantities  and 
versification,  the  nature  of  the  feet,  and  the  ordinary  systems  of  metre, 
are  all  explained  clearly  and  correctly. 
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A  Key  to  Practical  Mathematics.     Pp.  313.     London  : 

W.  &  R  Cliambers. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  most  favourable  terms 
the  volume  of  Chambers's  Educational  Course  entitled  Practical  Mathe- 
matics. We  are  now  presented  with  a  Key  to  the  exercises  in  that 
volume,  which  will  prove  a  very  great  assistance  to  self-taught  mathe- 
maticians (of  whom  there  are  now  not  a  few  among  our  national  school- 
masters), as  well  as  to  those  teachers  whose  multifarious  duties  do  not 
allow  them  time  sufficient  to  work  out  all  the  examples,  which  their 
pupils  are  unable  fco  do  for  themselves. 


Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis,  literally  translated.     By  the 
Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.     Pp.  495.     London  :  Bohn. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Bohn's  Classical  Library.  It 
eontains  a  literal  translation  of  the  works  of  the  poets  mentionec^  with 
biographical  notices,  copious  notes,  and  the  metrical  translations  of 
Etton,  Tytler,  and  Frere. 

Great  pains  have  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Banks  both  on  the  transla- 
tion and  the  notes  ;  a  vast  amount  of  philological  and  critical  matter  is 
embodied  in  the  latter,  which  gives  a  permanent  value  to  the  work  ;  the 
translation  itself  is,  what  it  professes  to  be,  strictly  literal,  and,  as  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  judge  by  an  occasional  comparison  with  the 
original,  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon  for  correctness.  The  difficulty 
of  combining  elegance  with  exactness  in  translation  is  well  known; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  difficulty  may  not  be  best  solved  by  the 
method  adopted  in  this  volume  of  giving  two  translations,  one  in  prose, 
the  other  in  verse,  which  will  mutually  supply  the  wants  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Banks  has  fkithfully  fulfilled  the  task  assigned  to  him,  and  his 
translation  may  safely  be  referred  to  by  the  student  who  hesitates  as  to 
the  poet's  meaning. 

To  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  translations  to  the  originals,  let  us 
express  a  hope  that  the  present  production  will  draw  attention  to  these 
almost  forgotten  authors.  Hesiod,  indeed,  is  better  known  than 
Callimachus  and  Theognis ;  and  yet  Hesiod  is  not  a  text-book,  and, 
beyond  the  ncmies  of  his  chief  poems,  little  is  known  of  him  even  by  well- 
read  scholars.  Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Callimachus  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  the  maxims  of  the  sententious  Megarean  contain  a  fund 
of  practical  wisdom,  and  are  likewise  valuable  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  political  and  social  state  of  Greece  in  his  day.  The  time  spent  in  a 
study  of  the  fragments  of  these  authors  would  never  be  regretted. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  with  numerous  examples. 
By  Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Queen's  University  ;  and  the  late  William  John  Steele,  B.A 
12mo.     Pp.  304.     Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  excellent  work  contains  all  the  ordinary  propositions  connected  with 
the  Dynamics  of  Particles  which  can  be  conveniently  deduced  without  the 
use  of  D'Alembert's  principle.  It  will  form  a  good  text- book  for  students 
possessing  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Differential  and 
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Integral  Calculus.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  help  observing  that  the 
book  might  have  been  rendered  more  generally  useful,  if  it  had  contained 
some  practical  applications  of  the  principles  of  Dynamics  to  the  motion 
of  machines,  <fec.  The  authors  give  admirable  expositions  of  the  following 
subjects  : — Geometry  of  a  Moving  Point's  Motion  j  Central  Forces  ; 
Motion  in  a  Resisting  Medium ;  Impact ;  and  Motion  of  two  or  more 
Particles. 
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First  Book  in  Composition,  for  the  use  of  SchooU,    By  F.  Brookfield.    Pp.  130. 
(New  York  :  Bumes.     London :  S.  Low,  1855.) 

Tite  Word-buUder.     By  Richard  Parker.     Pp.  118.     (New  York :  Barnes  &  Co. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &;  Son,  1855.) 

Both  these  authors  preface  their  books,  in  the  true  American  fiuhion,  with  praise 
of  their  own  books.  *'  Nothing,"  says  the  first,  "  like  this  little  book,  either  in  de- 
sign or  arrangement,  has  ever  been  issued  from  the  pi*ess." 

Mr.  Parker  announces  his  book  as  **  prepared  on  a  plan  entirely  new  and  original." 
This  originality  consists,  according  to  the  pre&ce,  **  in  taking  such  words  as  are 
themselves  the  roots  of  other  words,  and  which  may  be  expanded  into  them  by  pre- 
fixing or  affixing  additional  letters,  for  instance,  'o,*  'on,'  *  one,*  'tone,*  'stone.*" 
We  have  taken  this  example  out  of  the  frontispiece,  and  we  have  in  vain  looked  for 
any  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  the  book  itself.  The  very  first  lesson  consists  of  'ha^' 
'ho,'  'go 'and  'lo,'  'no,*  'so,'  'to,*  'do;*  and  this  is  solemnly  entitled  "words  of 
two  letters  composed  of  words  of  one  letter  with  some  other  letter  prefixed."  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  any  two  letters  put  together,  whether  they  formed  a  word  or 
not,  which  would  not  fall  under  this  definition.  In  the  successive  lessons,  there  is 
nothing  either  novel  or  useful,  except  that  more  than  half  are  monosyllabic.  The 
lessons  are  just  like  any  other  child's  reading-book,  till  we  come  to  the  dissyllables, 
all  of  which  are  priuted  as  if  they  were  two  separate  words,  as  '  ver  y,'  '  fin  gers,'  &c,, 
an  ingenious  plan  for  puzzling  a  young  reader  and  making  him  mispronounce.  The 
woodcuts  are  exceedingly  well  done.  This  little  morcea%  from  lesson  33,  is  too 
amusing  to  be  omitted  ;  the  subject  is  a  prince,  and  if  he  "  is  kind  and  wise,"  we  are 
told,  "  he  can  do  much  for  the  poor.  He  can  give  them  what  they  want  to  eat  and 
drink,  as  well  as  what  they  need  for  dress.  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  land  that  is 
ruled  by  a  prince  ;  or  woiUd  you  live  a  free-born  lad  in  a  free  land  ?  '*  There  is,  of 
course,  no  other  alternative  :  where  there  is  a  prince  good-bye  to  "free-bom  lads." 
In  other  lessons,  there  are  plenty  of  mistakes  ;  for  instance,  a '  sheet '  on  board  ship  is 
affirmed  to  be  a  sail ! 

Mr.  Brookfield's  book,  on  the  contrary,  fulfils  all  its  pretensions.  It  is  the  best 
guide  to  composition  we  ever  saw.  On  the  left-hand  page  stands  a  series  of  sugges- 
tive questions  on  a  given  subject ;  on  the  opposite  page  are  hints  how  these  questions 
are  to  be  answered  in  the  shape  of  an  essay,  which  the  child  is  to  write  in  his  own 
words.  The  subjects  are  admirable,  and  judiciously  progressive.  The  author  justly  takes 
credit  for  having  wisely  proceeded  "  upon  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  needs  not  so 
much  instruction  in  the  expression  of  thought,  as  an  aid  to  thought  itself.  It  aims  " 
(as  he  truly  says)  "  to  cultivate  the  practical  powers  of  observation  ;  in  other  word^ 
to  develop  thought  in  relation  to  perception  ;  and  also  to  give  to  the  young  pupil,  in 
the  exercise  of  this  faculty,  the  kind  of  aid  already  afiorded  to  older  pupils,  by  analysis 
and  outlines  of  more  difficult  subjects.'* 

Poeti-y  Booh  for  National  SchooU,     Pp.  128.     (London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1856.) 

This  is,  without  exception,  the  best  book  of  poetry  for  children  we  have  ever  seen. 
The  matter  is  well-chosen,  the  style  just  that  which  suits  the  child-mind,  and  the 
rhythm  and  metre  judicious  and  good.  Many  of  the  poems  are  nicely  illustrated  by 
woodcuts.  Let  schools  order  this  book.  It  is  strongly  bound  in  cloth.  A  very 
proper  moral  pervades  the  book,  and  nowhere  do  we  recognise  its  Christian  spirit 
more  than  in  "The  Battle  of  Blenheim."  It  is  fall  time  that  some  doubt  be  thrown 
on  the  glories  of  slaughter.  In  the  next  edition,  we  hope  to  see  a  few  sea  poems. 
Some  naval  man  should  revise  them  to  prevent  misuse  of  terms,  if  sailing  is  intro- 
duced :  it  is  well  to  give  a  share  of  these  poems  to  maritime  interests.  Many  of  the 
poems  may  be  adapteid  to  tunes  with  which  children  are  already  fiimiliar. 
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Grammar. — I  should  feel  obliged  if  you  would  permit  a  small  portion 
of  your  valuable  paper  from  time  to  time  to  be  devoted  to  English 
grammar.  I  am  intending  to  apply  for  a  certificate^  therefore  I  shall 
stand  in  need  of  aid  from  any  kind  friends. 

The  one  I  am  now  going  to  propose  I  do  not  understand. 

"  L  Paraphrase  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no  means  imply  an  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  throne.  ]Sfo  man  will,  I  think,  assert  this  thcU  has 
considered  our  laws,  constitution,  and  history,  without  prejudice,  and 
with  any  degree  of  attention.  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  breast  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom,  the  king  and  both  houses 
of  parliament,  to  defeat  this  hereditary  right,  and  by  particulars,  entails, 
limitations  and  provisions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir,  and  vest  the 
inheritance  in  anyone  else. 

**  This  is  strictly  consonant  to  our  laws  and  constitions,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expression  so  frequently  used  in  our  statute-book,  of 
*  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.*  In  which  we  may  observe, 
that  as  the  word  *  heirs '  necessarily  implies  an  inheritance,  or  heredi- 
tary right  generally  subsisting  in  the  royal  person,  so  the  word 
'successors/  distinctly  taken,  must  imply  that  this  inheritance  may 
sometimes  be  broken  through,  or  that  there  may  be  a  successor  without 
being  the  heir  of  the  king." 

"  II.  Parse  the  following  sentence  : — 
"  This  is  strictly  consonant  to  our  laws  and  constitution,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  expression,  so  frequently  used  in  our  statute-book,  of 
'  the  king's  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.'  " — M,  A, 

Answers. — No.  I.  is  nonsense,  and  the  word  "  that "  should  be  who.  The 
best  way  to  paraphrase  it,  at  the  same  lime  stating  the  law  correctly,  is  to  rewrite 
it  thus  : — "  The  doctrine  of  hereditai*y  right  does  imply  an  indefeasible  right  to 
the  throne  ;  but  like  all  similar  rights  it  may  be  set  aside  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
or,  as  in  past  times,  by  the  right  of  might." — To  talk  of  "  particulars,  entails,  and 
limitations,"  as  flowing  ''from  the  breast  of  supreme  legislative  authority,"  is 
mere  jargon  and  misuse  of  terms,  applicable  to  the  conveyance  and  descent  of 

property  only. No,  II.  The  parsing  is  obvious.     "  Consonant  to  "  is  wrong, 

it  is  consonant  with;  the  preposition  following  these  compound  Latin  words 
should  always  agree  with  the  prefix  ;  for  example,  ac^jacent  fo,  ccmsonant  vnth. 
The  argument  deduced  from  the  use  of  the  words  *^  heirs  and  successors  "  is 
invalid  ;  it  would  be  less  so  if  it  were  "heirs  or  successors."  'Or'  m  distinctive  ; 
'  and '  is  simply  copulative,  and  renders  successors  surplusage,  though  in  legal 
verbiage  this  is  very  common. 

Parsing. — Can  you  tell  me  how  to  parse  or  give  the  derivation  of  the 
word  "off"  in  this  sentence,  "  I  am  badly  off?  ''—T, 

Answer, — No  :  it  has  puzzled  the  cleverest  scholars  of  the  day. 

Style. — How  can  I  best  perfect  myself  in  a  given  style  ? — D,  F,  B. 

Answer, — Select  a  good  model.  Bead  a  few  sentences  thrice,  carefully 
noting  both  the  sense  and  mode  of  expression  ;  then,  without  having  got  it  by 
rote,  shut  the  book,  and  write  down  the  same  ideas  in  as  nearly  the  same  style 
as  you  can.  Then  compare  the  original  with  your  imitation,  correct  the  mistakes, 
and  taking  a  few  more  sentences,  repeat  the  same  process.  Do  this  for  an  hour 
daily,  and  if  you  have  a  tolerable  facility  for  expi'essing  yourelf  grammatically,  you 
wfll  have  acquired  much  of  the  style  you  have  selected  in  a  couple  of  months, 
and  if  your  choice  has  been  judicious,  will  have  greatly  improved  your  own. 
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Parallel  Desks. — Are  these  good  for  collective  lessons,  and  why  are 
there  always  to  be  three  of  them  i — Simplex. 

Answer, — Simply  because  two  are  too  few  and  four  too  mauy  for  conveniently 
giving  collective  lessons,  which  is  one  of  their  great  uses.    . 

Books. — Will  you  recommend  me  a  useful  and  simple  work  on 
book-keeping,  also  a  book  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  a  small 
dictionary,  with,  if  possible,  the  price  of  each. — Kington. 

Arawer, — ^The  best  book  on  book-keeping,  we  think,  is  that  published  in  the 
series  of  the  Irish  School  Books  by  our  Publishers,  called  **  Elements  of  Book- 
..  keeping,"  with  a  Key.  Both  are  very  cheap.  We  know  of  no  Book  of  Prayers 
fitted  for  school-children.  Those  we  have  seen  are  not  on  a  level  with  the 
child-mind.  Perhaps  some  of  our  correspondents  will  inform  us  if  they  have 
been  more  fortunate.  Nuttall's  edition  of  "Walker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary," 
published  by  Routledge,  is  the  best  cheap  one  we  know  of. 
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London,  Feb.  25,  1856. 

On  the  15th  ult.,  the  Lord  President  introduced  a  Bill  exactly  as  we 
announced  last  month,  for  the  better  administration  of  public  instruction, 
appointing  a  Minister  of  Education,  and  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  Board,  organized  like  the  Board  of  Trade.  All  these  Boards  are 
offshoots  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  so  it  is  designed  that  the  Board 
of  Education  should  be.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  exact  constitution  of  the  Board  was  canvassed ;  and  it  may  be 
gathered,  that  whilst  Lords  Derby,  Ellenborough,  Grey,  and  Brougham 
desired  that  the  President  of  the  new  Board,  though  called  Vice-Presi- 
dent, should  have  undivided  control  over  education  and  sole  responsi- 
bility, Earl  Granville  contemplated  that  these  should  continue  to  be 
vested  in  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  as  at  present ;  the  other 
being  a  subordinate  minister,  whose  main  usefulness  would  apparently 
be  to  represent  the  educational  department  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  seems  to  us  an  important  difference,  as  under  the  latter  arrangement 
it  is  not  likely  that  any  statesman  of  great  standing  and  repute  would 
accept  the  office  j  and  it  might  not  always  happen  that  a  nobleman  of 
the  rank  and  qualifications  requisite  for  the  very  high  office  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  might,  like  Earl  Granville  or  the  Marquis  of 
LansdowDe,  possess  the  peculiar  attainments  or  affections  essential  to  a 
Minister  of  Education ;  this  point  is,  however,  under  consideration. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  Bill,  which  was  most  feivourably  received, 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  more  expanded  system  of  aiding  schools,  and 
at  this  we  rejoice  heartily. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  elicited  from  Lords  Ellenborough  and 
Grey  apprehensions  lest  education  for  the  poor  should  become  such  as 
to  form  a  "  literary  peasantry  "  averse  to  labour.  They  both  extolled  the 
desirability  of  teaching  working  children  to  work  ;  and  Earl  Grey  said, 
"  The  happiness  of  a  poor  man's  family  generally  depended  upon  the 
handiness  and  skilfulness  of  his  wife  in  managing  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
his  household,  and  that  was  a  portion  of  education  of  which  highly-ac- 
complished schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  who  could  redle  the  list 
of  Popes  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  and  knew  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  every  obscure  town  in  the  world,  were  very  often 
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ignorant."  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  they  have  been  wasting  their  time 
in  acquiring  knowledge  so  remarkably  foolish,  they  do  stand  a  good 
chance  of  being  ignorant  of  more  useful  things ;  but  although  Earl  Grey 
greatly  burlesques  the  evil  of  which  he  and  Lord  Ellenborough  complain, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid  to  really 
"  common/'  and  being  common,  essential  attainments  for  the  comfort  of 
daili/  towking  life.  These  things  mrist  be  looked  to  more  cmd  more,  or 
education  will  not  accredit  itself  with  the  masses  of  the  peopla 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  homely  and  industrial  subjects  are  assuming 
much  more  prominence  in  the  examination  of  school-teachers  for  the 
poor,  and  also  in  testing  them  by  the  information  of  the  same  kind 
possessed  by  their  scholars,  than  was  formerly  done,  or  than  Earl  Grey 
is  at  all  aware  of. 
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CAMBRIDGE  LIST  OF  HONOURS  AT  THE  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS* 

COMMENCEMENT— 1856. 


EXAHINEBS. 


J.  Budd  Phear,  M.A.,  Clare  College. 
William  Heniy  Besant,  M.A.»  St.  John's  College. 
Edward  John  Hillier,  M.A.,  Trinity  College. 
Joseph  Wolstenholme^  M.A.,  Christ  College. 


WRANGLERS. 


6 


Db.  Halley,  Joh. 

2  Rigby,  Trin. 

3  Clark,  C.B.,  Queen's,  «q. 
EUis,  Sidney,  seq. 
Smith,  H.  W.,  "n-in.,  aeq. 
Hardy,  Trin. 

7  Fawcett  Trin.  H. 

8  Moore,  JPemb. 

9  Harlen,  Pet 

10  Rouse,  Trin« 

11  Harpley,  Joh. 
Atkinson,  Trin.  H.,  seq. 
Bonney,  Joh.,  ■eq. 
Dyson,  Emman. 
Duncan,  Pemb. 
Pierce,  Corp. 

17  Kendall,  Job. 

18  Long,  Corpus. 


12 

14 

15 
16 


19  Marten,  Job. 

20  Preston,  Emman.,  seq. 
Sharp,  Jesus,  seq. 
Street,  Emman.,  fieq. 

23  Edridge,  Emman. 

24  Glen,  Emman.,  seq. 
Ward,  E.  Christ's,  seq. 

26  Hall,  Jesus. 

27  Tebay,  Joh. 

28  Candy,  Sidney,  seq. 
Clark,  Magd.,  seq. 

80  Brown,  E.  F.,  Cath. 
31  Ebden,  Christ's,  seq. 

Rowe,  Job.,  seq. 

Sweeting,  Job.,  seq. 

34  Piper,  Trin. 

35  Hickliug,  Clare. 


SEiaOR  OFTIMES. 


Ds.  Streeter,  Clare. 

37  Cholmeley,  Emman. 

38  Wigan,Trin. 

39  Cormack,  Queen's,  seq. 
Soutbey,  Cains,  seq. 

41  Tatbam,  Joh. 

42  Glover,  Job.,  seq. 
Howlett,  Caius,  seq. 
Specn*,  Trin.,  seq. 

45  Powley,  Jesus. 

46  Liveing,  Christ's. 

47  Martindale,  Job. 

48  Townson,  Trin, 

49  GUes,Job. 


50  Challis,  Trin.,  seq. 
Nairn,  Emman.,  seq. 

52  Exton,  Job. 

53  Stone,  H.,  Trin.,  seq. 
Stubbs,  Pemb.,  seq. 

5B  AclancC  Jesus. 
bQ  Bury,  Emman. 

57  White,  Job. 

58  Lane,  Job.,  seq. 
Lawson,  Trin.,  seq. 

60  Worthington,  Job. 

61  Bell,  Christ's,  seq. 
Nix,  Trin.,  seq. 

63  Brown,  Trin. 
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BlinOB  OFTDOBS  (cofitmius2). 


64  Smith,  R.  H.,  Job. 

65  Penley,  Corpus. 

66  Ponlton,  Job. 

67  Fish,  Caius. 

68  Gordon,  Job. 

Db.  Elwell,  Jesus. 

75  Wilson,  Magd. 

76  Fenton,  Trin. 

77  Uoyd,  Pemb. 

78  Marshall,  Corpus. 
7^  Carter,  Job. 

80  CuUey,  Trin. 

81  Mead,  Job. 

82  Spedding,  Trin. 

83  Robertson,  Trin. 

84  WaUs,  Christ's. 

85  Bostock,  Trin.,  H. 

86  Creetham,  Christ's. 

87  Cutting,  Corpus. 

88  Collins,  Sidney. 

89  Sills,  Job. 

90  Knowles,  Cath. 

91  Madagan,  Pet. 

92  Burton,  Gains. 

93  Gleadow,  Job. 


69  Pengelley,  Queen's. 

70  Cutler,  Job.,  seq. 
Grower,  Emman.,  seq. 
Mason,  G.,  Sidney,  leq. 

78  Razisome,  Caius. 


JUKIOB  OFTDIES. 


95  Smith,  W.  £.,  Job. 

96  Kennedy,  Caius. 

97  Wilson,  R.,  Trin. 

98  Fuller,  Job. 

99  Calverl^,  Christ's. 

100  Raby,  dare. 

101  Beach,  Job. 

102  Currey,  Job. 

103  Jackson,  T.  H.,  Job. 

104  Barker,  Trin. 

105  Balls,  Cath. 

106  Chapman,  Trin.,  SBq. 
Darwall,  Clare,  seq. 

108  Stone,  Pemb. 

109  Currey,  "Ms^. 

110  Meares,  Trin. 

111  Penfold,  Trin.,  H. 

112  King,  Caius. 

113  Nunn,  J.,  Job. 

114  Marriott,  Corpus. 


94  KeUy,  Trin. 

^GBOTANT. — Bell,  Caius ;  Dunning,  Trin.  ;  Mason,  J. ;  Trm.  ;  Skipwortb,  Cath. 

We  must  again  protest  against  the  growing  Tice  of  bracketing.  It  is  nothing  else 
but  an  idle  habit.  Of  35  Wranglers,  15  men  are  assigned  no  definite  place  f  What 
man  has  a  right  to  say  be  is  third  Wrangler  I  If  Ds.  Clark,  then  what  are  Dni.  Ellis 
and  Smith  ?  

LUDLOW  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Immediatelt  before  the  Christmas  vacation  the  pupils  of  Ludlow  School  were  ex- 
amined by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  in  Chemistry  and  Electro-m^^etism, 
which  subjects  bad  occupied  them  during  the  days  devoted  to  Natural  Science  in  the 
last  year.  The  Dean  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  general  progress  made,  and 
especially  marked,  as  deserving  the  Head-master's  prizes. 

Cook,  ma. 

Lightbody. 
Whose  names  appear  foremost  in  the  class-list  of  each  branch. 

ELECTRO-MAGNETISM. 


CUEMISTRT. 

Lightbody. 

i 

Cook,  ma. 

Marshall. 

Foster. 

Smith. 

2 

Barber. 
Cook,  mi. 
Hawkins. 

Page. 

Thomas. 

Evans. 

Stubbs. 

Roberts. 

3 

Anderson. 
Clough. 
Robins,  ma. 
Jones. 
Habberley. 

1  Cook,  ma. 

3 

En 

2  Lightbody. 

Marshall. 

"ans.      Foster 

Smith. 

4 

a0 

Roberta 

Smedley. 
Page. 

Small. 

5 

Thomas. 

Barber. 

Downes. 

Jones. 
Cook,  mi. 
Anderson. 

Clough. 
Robins,  ma 
Hawkins. 

Child. 

The  Natural  Science  department  of  the  school  has  been  increasing  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half;  and  the  Laboratory  is  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  useful  and 
popular  under  the  able  8ut>erintendence  of  Mr.  With,  the  lecturer. 
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UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Extract  from  the  Presidents  Address  at  the  recent  Anniversa/ry. 

The  spirit  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be  characterized  by  two  words, — 
UTILITY  and  FBOOBESS.  The  ancient  philosophy  was  stationary,  because  it  disdained 
to  be  useful.  It  propounded  imposing  abstract  theories  which  had  little  or  on 
bearing  upon  the  actu«J  condition  of  man  in  society.  It  took  its  aim  at  the  stars,  and 
therefore  hit  nothing.  It  speculated  about  virtue  and  happiness,  but  added  nothing 
to  the  comforts  or  enjoyments  of  human  existence.  It  professed  to  reform  and 
enlighten  the  world,  but  left  it  as  dark  and  degraded  as  it  ever  had  been.  It  was  a 
sort  of  intellectual  gymnasium,  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  were  exercised  ;  but 
this  intellectual  action  yielded  no  work — no  fruit — as  regards  the  progress  of  society ; 
the  mind  revolved  in  a  circle  of  speculative  theories, — the  starting  point  of  to-day 
became  the  goal  of  to-morrow, — there  was  motion,  but  no  progress.  The  command 
given  by  this  philosophy  was,  *  mark  time  ;*  and  thus,  for  two  thousand  centuries,  the 
human  intellect  continued  to  mark  time.  The  father  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
gave  the  command,  '  advance ;'  and  society,  obedient  to  this  command,  has  multiplied 
a  thousandfold  its  resources  of  enjoyment  and  happiness.  This  philosophy  was 
practical ;  it  attempted  nothing  which  could  not  be  accomplished, — it  aimed  at  a 
plain  tangible  mark,  and  hit  it.  It  sought  to  improve  the  sciences  by  advancing  the 
arts.  It  took  the  common  sense  method  of  induction,  which  had  from  time  inmie- 
morial  been  successfully  followed  by  the  artisan,  as  the  great  instrument  for  advancing 
philosophy.     Its  object  was  utility,  and  its  end  progress. 

"  It  is  not  generally  known,  gentlemen,  nor  generally  acknowledged,  that  Bacon's 
philosophy,  as  an  inductive  philosophy,  was  reaUy  derived  from  the  workshop.  The 
inductive  principle  had  been  practised  for  ages  by  the  workman  in  his  various  pro- 
cesses of  art.  This  was  thought  unworthy  of  attention  by  the  philosopher  of  the 
Platonic  schools  ;  but  Bacon  saw  that  under  this  inductive  principle  the  arts  had 
advanced,  while  the  sciences,  then  so  called,  had  remained  stationary  ;  and  his  own 
strong  common  sense  showed  him  that  the  principle  which  advanced  the  arts  might 
also  advance  universal  science. 

"  Let  us  inquire,  How  does  this  philosophy  apply  to  modem  education  ? 
"  According  to  the  Baconian  philosophy,  utility  and  progress  should  characterize 
all  our  methods  of  education.  To  secure  progress,  we  should  aim  at  what  is  practica- 
ble and  usefol.  Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Platonic  philosophy  infested 
all  our  systems  of  education.  The  inductive  philosophy,  which  created  new  sciences, 
and  infused  fresh  vitality  into  the  old  ones,  left  our  educational  systems  as  it  found 
them, — all  but  worthless  as  regards  the  education  of  the  people  of  a  great  commercial, 
scientific,  manufacturing,  and  engineering  nation.  In  our  middle  and  higher  class 
schools,  the  languages  of  the  ancients,  the  logic  of  the  ancients,  and  the  geometry  of 
the  ancients,  formed  the  great  subjects  of  school  instruction  ;,  whilst  practical  science, 
general  knowledge,  and  nearly  all  those  subjects  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
interests  of  man  as  an  active  and  a  thinking  agent,  were  virtually  ignored.  This 
system  even  failed  to  accomplish  the  contracted  end  which  it  had  in  view.  It  pro- 
fessed to  exercise  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties ;  but  the  only  faculty 
which  it  could  strengthen,  admitting  that  to  be  possible,  was  that  of  memory. 
To  remember,  recite,  and  admire  what  the  ancients  had  done,  was  the  highest  end 
which  it  proposed.  It  therefore  produced  a  race  of  slavish  imitators,  and  not  a  race 
of  original,  vigorous,  and  practical  thinkers.  Facts,  and  the  induction  of  facts,  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  their  Platonic  philosophy. 

"Now  Bacon  had  taught,  in  his  philosophy,  that  the  powers  of  memory  can  do  little 
towards  the  advancement  of  science.  He  ranks  the  achievements  of  memory  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  mountebank  :  '  The  two  performances  are  of  much  the  same 
sort.  The  one  is  an  abuse  of  the  body ;  the  other  is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind.     Both  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  neither  is  entitled  to  our  respect.* 

"  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  as  teachers  none  of  us  will  ever  forget  these  remarks  of 
Bacon.  They  are  so  true,  so  beautiful ;  they  are  prophetic.  Even  now  we  hear 
people  talk  about  improving  the  memory  in  schools ;  but  Bacon,  who  wrote  two 
centuries  ago,  gives  us  the  true  law  upon  the  subject.  He  says,  '  Do  not  seek  to 
advance  science  by  making  any  attempts  to  improve  the  memory.'  Locke,  the  great 
metaphysician,  also  advocated  the  same  view  at  a  subsequent  period. 

"Even  geometry  was  considered  to  suffer  a  degradation  whenever  its  abstract 
demonstrations  were  combined  with  more  simple  modes  of  expositions,  or  whenever 
it  was  applied  to  the  business  of  life, — its  essential  and  etemsd  truths  were  vitiated 
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by  the  association.  This  opinion  obtains  very  largely  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
educators,  even  at  the  present  day.  *  Take  care ;  do  not  simplify  your  geometry ; 
do  not  attempt  to  give  your  children  any  common  sense  definitions  of  geometrical 
truths ;  otherwise  you  will  vitiate  the  eternal,  immutable  truths  of  geometry.  You 
must  begin  with  Euclid,  and  you  must  end  with  Euclid.'  The  men  that  speak  so 
loudly  in  praise  of  Bacon  as  the  father  of  modem  philosophy,  will  never  tell  you 
about  this, — that  he  exposed  the  systems  of  education  which  they  are  now  employing 
in  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

"  Now  Bacon  taught,  that  geometry,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, was  valuable  as  a  branch  of  education  only  so  far  as  it  contributed  to  supply 
the  wants  of  society ;  and  that  such  practical  applications,  so  far  from  detracting 
from  the  discipline  which  it  gave  the  mind,  in  reality  made  that  discipline  more 
forcible  and  complete.  He  viewed  mathematics  as  an  instrument  for  the  extension 
of  art  and  science,  and  considered  iha,i  it  should  be  studied  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  without  which  the  study  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  fruitless. 

"  In  short,  like  the  Platonic  philosophy,  the  aim  of  the  education  of  these  schools 
was  to  raise  man  above  the  influence  of  vulgar  wants. 

**  The  principle  of  utility  and  progress  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  education 
of  the  boy  should  fit  and  prepare  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  the  man.  But 
what  did  the  collegiate-trained  aristocratic  teacher  care  for  the  duties  and  interests  of 
the  carpenter,  the  wheelwright,  the  engine-builder,  or  the  scientific  experimentalist  f 
Their  pursuits  were  altogether  foreign  to  his  education  and  association ;  of  their  habits 
of  thought  he  knew  nothing,  and  cared  as  little  ;  between  him  and  them  there  was 
an  impassable  gulf ;  he  lived  in  a  quiescent  world  of  abstractions  ;  they  lived  in  a 
world  of  action  and  progress.     How  could  one  become  the  educator  of  the  other  t 

''  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  will 
apply,  with  only  a  slight  modification,  to  the  primaiy  schools  of  the  corresponding 
peiiod. " 

'  The  Society  op  Abts  '  holds  a  public  examination,  on  9th'  June,  in  all  ordinary 
sciences,  for  associates  of  institutions,  and  will  award  certificates  in  tiiree  classes  and 
prizes. 


Notices. 

Orders  and  Advertisements  must  he  sent  cmty  to  Messrs.  Groombridge, 

5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strangers,  must  he  accompomied  hy  a 

remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 1/  under  40  vxyrds,  4«. ; 

for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s, ;  a  half-page, 

or  one  column,  <£!.  5  s.     No  deductions  a/re  made. 

The  Journal  will  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  year  on  receipt  of 
65.  Qd.f  in  advance. 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

"Article  on  Music,  No.  2."— "Education  of  Citizen,  No.  4."— "C.  F.  W." 
"E.  Stevens." — "J.  S.  G.,"  and  some  Book  Notices,  in  our  next;  and  the  extract 
from  the  President's  Address  of  the  United  School  Association  will  be  concluded. 
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ON  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

EXERCISE  ni. 

RATIOS,  w  Ihe  comjpcmson  of  two  mmibera  the  one  vyWh  the  other* 

When  the  one  niumber  is  cm  exact  inmUiple  of  the  other. 

ONE  COMPABED  WITH   OTHER  NUMBERS. 

Two  are  two  times  one ;  one  is  the  half  of  two. 

•         •         • 
Three  are  three  times  one ;  one  is  the  third  of  three. 

•         •         •         • 
Pour  are  four  times  one  ;  one  is  the  fourth  of  four. 
And  so  on. 

FrohLema. 

1.  One  marble  is  what  part  of  seven  marbles?  Nine  marbles  are 
how  many  times  one  marble  1  One  lb.  of  tea  is  what  part  of  five  lbs,  of 
tea  ?  A  penny  is  what  part  of  a  shilling  %  What  part  of  a  penny  is  a 
farthing  1 

And  so  on  to  other  examples. 

2.  If  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  two  shillings ;  what  will  seven  yards  of  the 
same  cloth  cost  %  If  six  slates  cost  one  shilling  and  six  pence  ;  what 
will  one  slate  cost  % 

And  80  on  to  other  examples. 

TWO   COMPARED  WITH   OTHER  NUMBERS. 

•  •  •• 

Four  are  two  times  two  ;  two  are  the  half  of  four. 
Six  are  three  times  two  ;  two  are  the  third  of  six. 


Eight  are  four  times  two ;  two  are  the  fourth  of  eight. 
And  so  on. 

1.  Two  marbles  are  what  part  of  ten  marbles  ?  Two  pence  are  what 
part  of  a  shilling  %  Fourteen  lbs.  of  sugar  are  how  many  times  two  lbs. 
of  sugar  ?  Two  yards  of  cloth  are  what  part  of  six  yards  of  cloth  1 
What  part  of  sixteen  ounces  are  two  ounces  ?  Two  shillings  are  what 
part  of  a  pound,  or  twenty  shillings  %  A  sovereign  is  how  many  times 
the  value  of  two  shillings  %     What  part  of  a  foot  are  two  inches  ? 

And  so  on. 

2.  If  two  mugs  cost  four  pence  ;  what  will  ten  mugs  cost  1  Ans,  One 
shilling  and  eight  pence. 

Proof. — Ten  are  five  times  two ;  therefore  the  cost  of  ten  mugs  will 
be  five  times  the  cost  of  two ;  but  the  cost  of  two  mugs  is  four  pence, 
therefore  the  cost  of  ten  mugs  will  be  five  times  four  pence,  or  twenty 
pence,  which  is  one  shilling  and  eight  pence. 

3.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  two  oranges,  when  a  dozen  oranges  cost 
eighteen  pence  ?    An8»  Three  pence. 

Proof — Two  are  the  sixth  of  twelve ;  therefore  the  cost  of  two 
oranges  will  be  the  sixth  part  of  the  cost  of  twelve ;  but  the  cost  of 
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twelve  oranges  is  eighteen  pence,  therefore  the  cost  of  two  oranges  will 
be  the  sixth  of  eighteen  pence,  or  three  pence. 

4.  If  two  lbs.  of  tea  cost  four  shillings  ;  what  will  six  lbs.  of  the  same 
tea  cost  ?     An8.  Twelve  shillings. 

Proof. — Six  are  three  times  two  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  six  lbs.  of  tea 
will  be  three  times  the  cost  of  two  lb&  ;  but  the  cost  of  two  lbs.  is  four 
shillings,  therefore  the  cost  of  six  lbs.  will  be  three  times  four  shillings, 
or  twelve  shillings. 

5.  If  fourteen  lbs.  of  rice  can  be  bought  for  two  shillings  and  four  pence ; 
how  much  should  I  pay  for  two  lbs.  of  the  same  rice  ?    Ana,  Four  pence. 

Proof — Two  are  the  seventh  of  fourteen ;  therefore  the  cost  of  two 
lbs.  of  rice  will  be  the  seventh  part  of  the  cost  of  fourteen  Iba  ;  but  the 
cost  of  fourteen  lbs.  is  two  shillings  and  four  pence,  or  twenty-eight 
pence,  therefore  the  cost  of  two  lbs.  will  be  the  seventh  of  twenty-eight 
pence,  or  four  pence. 

And  so  on  to  a  series  of  similar  simple  problems,  depending  upon  the 
comparison  of  two  with  the  multiples  of  two. 

THREE  COMPABED   WITH   OTHER  lOJHBERS. 

•  •  •  ••  • 

Six  are  two  times  three  ;  three  are  the  half  of  six. 

••  •         ••  •  ••  • 

Nine  are  three  times  three  ;  three  are  the  third  of  nine. 
••  •         ••  •  ••  •         ••  • 

Twelve  are  four  times  three  ;  three  are  the  fourth  of  twelve.* 
And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  Three  pence  are  what  part  of  a  shilling  1     Ana.  The  fourth  part. 

2.  Fifteen  lbs.  of  sugar  are  how  many  times  three  lbs.  of  sugar? 
Ans.  Five  times. 

3.  If  three  bottles  cost  two  shillings ;  what  will  fifteen  bottles  cost  ? 
Ans.  Ten  shillings. 

Proof. — Fifteen  are  five  times  thi-ee  ;  the  cost  of  three  bottles  is  two 
shillings ;  therefore  the  cost  of  fifteen  bottles  will  be  five  tim^  two 
shillings,  or  ten  shillings. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  three  cups,  when  a  dozen  cups  cost  one 
shilling  and  eight  pence  ?     Ans.  Five  pence. 

Proof. — Three  are  the  fourth  of  twelve ;  the  cost  of  twelve  cups  is 
one  shilling  and  eight  pence,  or  twenty  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of 
three  cups  will  be  the  fourth  of  twenty  pence,  or  five  pence. 

5.  A  workman's  wctges  for  six  days  is  twenty  shillings ;  how  much 
would  he  earn  in  three  days  ?     Ans.  Ten  shillings. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems,  depending  upon  the  comparison  of 
three  with  the  multiples  of  three. 

FOUR  COMPARED  WITH   OTHER  NUMBERS. 

Eight  are  two  times  four  ;  four  are  the  half  of  eight. 


*  Why  ?  Here  we  see  twelve  dots  arranged  in  four  groups,  and  in  each  group 
there  are  three  dots ;  now  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  dots  is  the  number  in  one  of 
these  groups. 
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•• ••  •• •• 


Twelve  are  three  times  four ;  four  are  the  third  of  twelve. 
••••         ••••         ••••         •••• 

Sixteen  are  four  times  four ;  four  are  the  fourth  of  sixteen. 
And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  What  part  of  a  shilling  are  four  pence  ?     Ans,  The  third. 

2.  Four  shillings  are  what  part  of  a  pound  ?     Ans.  The  fifth. 

3.  One  pound  four  shillings  are  how  many  times  four  shillings  ? 
Ans,  Six  times. 

4.  Sixteen  hats  are  how  many  times  four  hats  ?  Four  hats  are  what 
part  of  sixteen  hats  ? 

5.  If  four  lbs.  of  rice  cost  nine  pence  ;  how  much  will  twelve  lbs.  of 
rice  cost  1    Ans,  Two  shillings  and  three  pence. 

Proof, — Twelve  are  three  times  four  ;  the  cost  of  four  lbs.  of  rice  is 
nine  pence ;  therefore  the  cost  of  twelve  lbs.  of  rice  will  be  three  times 
nine  pence,  or  twenty-seven  pence,  which  is  two  shillings  and  three 
pence. 

6.  How  much  should  I  pay  for  four  caps ;  when  eight  caps  are  sold 
for  six  shillings  1     Ans,  Three  shillings. 

Proof. — Four  are  the  half  of  eight;  the  cost  of  eight  caps  is  six 
shillings ;  therefore  the  cost  of  four  caps  will  be  the  half  of  six  shillings, 
which  will  be  three  shillings. 

And  so  on  to  similar  problems,  depending  upon  the  comparison  of  four 
with  the  multiples  of  four. 

And  so  on  to  five,  six,  seven,  <fec.,  respectively,  compared  with  their 
multiplea 

SYMBOLS  OB  SIGNS. 

The  language  the  half  or  anje  half  is  expressed  by  \ ;  thus, 

the  one  half  of  8,  or  |-  of  8  =  f  =  4. 
The  language  the  third,  or  one  third,  is  expressed  by  |- ;  thus, — 

one  third  of  6,  or  ^  of  6  =  f  =  2. 
The  language  thefowrth,  or  onefomihy  is  expressed  by  \ ;  thus, — 

one  fourth  of  8,  or  ^i^  of  8  =  f  =  2. 
The  language  the  fifth,  or  one  fifth,  is  expressed  by  ^  j  thus, — 
one  fifth  of  15,  or  i  of  15  =  V  =  3. 
And  so  on. 
Signs  ofowr  Coins. — £,  is  the  sign  used  to  denote  pounds;  s,  to  denote 
shillings ;  and  d.  to  denote  pence  :  thus,  £2.  4«.  5d.  reads,  two  pounds 
four  shillings  and  five  pence.     A  halfpenny  is  written  \d. ;  a  farthing  is 
written  \d.  ;  and  three  farthings  are  written  \d.     Two  pence  farthing 
would  be  written  2\d. ;  and  so  on. 

MIXED   PBOBLEMS. 

1.  Add  the  fourth  of  a  pound  to  the  third  of  a  shilling.  Ans.  Five 
shillings  and  four  pence. 

2.  Take  the  half  of  a  shilling  from  the  tenth  of  a  pound.  Ans.  One 
shilling  and  six  pence. 

3.  I  asked  a  man  to  tell  me  his  age  :  he  said,  that  in  two  years*  time 
he  would  be  twice  my  present  age  :  now  my  present  age  is  twenty ; 
what  is  the  man's  age  %    Ans.  Thirty-eight. 
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Proof, — ^Twice  twenty  are  forty.  But  the  man  will  not  be  forty  until 
he  is  two  years  older.     Therefore  his  age  must  be  thirty-eight. 

4.  How  many  oranges  should  I  get  for  ten  penoe,  when  the  oranges 
are  sold  for  two  shillings  a  dozen  ?     Ans,  Five. 

5.  A  carpenter  earns  twenty-four  shillings  in  the  week ;  how  much 

must  he  spend  a  day,  so  as  to   lay  by  three  shillings  every  week  % 

Ans,  Three  shillings. 

And  so  on. 

EXEBCISE  IV. 

FRACTIONAL  PARTS  OF  UNITY. 

[The  teacher  should  cut  a  few  potatoes,  or  any  other  familiar  objects,  into 
the  parts  require<(  for  illustrating  this  exercise.] 

Halves, 

If  an  apple  (or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts^  each 
part  is  called  the  half  of  the  apple. 

Two  halves  are  one  whole  ;  one  whole  is  two  halves. 

Three  halves  are  one  whole  and  a  half ;  one  whole  and  a  half  are 
three  halves. 

Four  halves  are  two  wholes  ;  two  wholes  are  four  halves. 

Five  halves  are  two  wholes  and  one  half;  two  wholes  and  one  half 
are  live  halves.     And  so  on. 

Problems, 

1.  Suppose  I  take  six  apples,  and  cut  each  of  them  into  two  equal 
parts ;  how  many  halves  wHl  there  be  in  the  six  apples )  Ans,  Twelve 
halves  :  because  each  apple  contains  two  halves^  therefore  six  apples  will 
contain  six  times  two  hsdves^  or  twelve  halves. 

How  many  whole  apples  will  there  be  in  seven  of  the  halves? 
Ans.  Three  wholes  and  one  half;  because  every  two  halves  make  a 
whole^  therefore  six  halves  will  make  three  wholes,  and  seven  halves  will 
make  three  wholes  and  one  half. 

And  so  on  to  other  questions. 

2.  How  many  half-pennies  are  there  in  four  pence  ?     Ans,  Mght. 

3.  How  many  half-pennies  are  there  in  three  pence  and  a  half-penny  t 
Ans,  Seven ;  because  each  penny  contains  two  half-pennies,  therefore 
three  pence  will  contain  three  times  two  half-pennies,  or  six  half-pennies, 
and  three  pence  and  a  half-penny  will  contain  s^ven  half-pennies. 

4.  How  many  pence  are  there  in  eleven  half-pennies}  Ans,  Five 
pence  and  one  half-penny. 

Thirds. 

If  an  apple  (or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  three  equal  part£^ 
pach  part  is  called  the  third  of  the  apple.  Two  of  these  parts  are  called 
two  thirds,  and  so  on. 

Three  thirds  are  one  whole ;  one  whole  is  three  thii*ds. 

Four  thirds  are  one  whole  and  one  third ;  one  whole  and  one  third 
are  four  thirds. 

Five  thirds  are  one  whole  and  two  thirds ;  one  whole  and  two  thirds 
^uce  five  thirds. 

Six  thirds  are  two  wholes ;  two  wholes  are  six  thirds. 

Seven  thirds  are  twQ  wholes  and  pne  t^hird ;  two  wholes  and  one  third 
June  seven  thirds. 

A^dapon. 
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Prdbhins, 

1.  Suppose  I  take  four  apples,  and  cut  each  of  them  into  three  equal 
parts ;  how  many  thirds  will  there  be  in  the  four  apples  %  Ans,  Twelve 
thirds  ;  because  each  apple  contains  three  thirds  ;  therefore  four  apples 
will  contain  four  times  three  thirds,  or  twelve  thirds. 

How  many  whole  apples  will  there  be  in  eight  of  the  thirds  1  Ans. 
Two  wholes  and  two  thirds ;  because  every  thiee  thirds  make  a  whole, 
therefore  six  thirds  will  make  two  wholes,  and  eight  thirds  will  make 
two  wholes  and  two  thirds. 

If  I  gave  two  thirds  to  one  boy,  and  five  thirds  to  another  boy ;  how 
many  apples  would  I  have  given  away?  Ans,  Two  wholes  and  one 
third  j  because  two  thirds  and  five  thirds  are  seven  thirds,  or  two  wholes 
and  one  third. 

And  so  on  to  other  questions. 

2.  If  I  take  away  two  thirds  from  seven  thirds ;  how  many  will  be 
left  1    Ans,  Five  thirds,  or  one  whole  and  two  thirds. 

3.  If  I  take  away  two  thirds  from  a  whole ;  what  will  be  left  1 
Ans.  One  third. 

4.  Add  four  thirds  and  five  thirds  together.  Ans,  Nine  thirds,  or 
three  wholes. 

5.  How  many  wholes  are  there  in  ten  thirds?  Ans.  Three  wholes 
and  one  third. 

6.  How  many  thirds  are  there  in  four  wholes  and  one  third  ?  Ans. 
Thirteen  thirds. 

And  so  on. 

If  an  apple  (or  any  other  thing)  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  each 
part  is  called  tiie  fourth  of  the  apple.  Two  of  these  parts  are  called  two 
fourths  ;  three  of  them  three  fourths ;  and  so  on. 

Four  fourths  are  one  whole  ;  one  whole  is  four  fourths. 

Five  fourths  are  one  whole  and  one  fourth ;  one  whole  and  one  fourth 
are  five  fourths. 

Six  fourths  are  one  whole  and  two  fourths;  one  whole  and  two 
fourths  are  six  fourths. 

Seven  fourths  are  one  whole  and  three  fourths ;  one  whole  and  three 
fourths  are  seven  fourths. 

Eight  fourths  are  two  wholes ;  two  wholes  are  eight  fourths. 

Nine  fourths  are  two  wholes  and  one  fourth ;  two  wholes  and  one 
fourth  are  nine  fourths. 

And  so  on. 

Froblems, 

1.  What  part  of  a  penny  is  a  farthing  1  Ans,  The  fourth.  "Why  ? 
Because  four  farthings  make  one  penny. 

2.  How  many  fa^hings,  or  fourths,  are  there  in  three  pennies? 
Ans.  Twelve  fourths,  or  farthings. 

3.  A  fourth  is  frequently  called  a  quarter.  How  many  quarters  are 
there  in  two  wholes  and  three  quarters?  Ans.  Eleven  quarters,  or 
eleven  fourtha 

4.  How  many  wholes  are  there  in  nine  quarters  ?  Ans.  Two  wholes 
and  one  quarter. 
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5.  Add  together  two  farthings  and  three  farthings.  Ana,  Five 
farthings,  or  one  penny  and  one  £E^hing. 

6.  Take  one  farthing  from  a  penny.     Ans,  Three  farthings  remain. 
And  so  on. 

The  exercises  on  fifths,  sixths,  &g,,  should  be  deferred  until  the 
subject  of  fractions  is  systematically  considered. 

MIXED  PBOBLEMS. 

AhoiU  ffalf-pemUes,  and  QticMrter-peTimea,  or  Farthings. 

1.  What  should  I  pay  for  four  lbs.  of  rice  at  three  pence  half-penny 
the  lb.  ?     Ana.  One  shilling  and  two  pence. 

Proof, — The  cost  of  one  lb.  is  three  pence  half-penny  ;  therefore  the 
cost  of  four  lbs.  will  be  four  times  three  pence  half-penny.  Four  times 
one  half-penny  are  two  pence,  and  four  times  three  pence  are  twelve 
pence ;  then  twelve  pence  and  two  pence  make  fourteen  pence,  or  one 
shilling  and  two  pence. 

2.  What  should  I  pay  for  five  plates  at  two  pence  farthing  each 
plate  1     Ans.  Eleven  pence  farthing. 

Proof. — Here  the  cost  of  five  plates  will  be  five  times  two  pence 
farthing.  Five  times  one  farthing  will  be  five  farthings,  or  one  penny 
farthing  ;  and  five  times  two  pence  wiU  be  ten  pence  ;  then  ten  pence 
and  one  penny  ^rthing  make  eleven  pence  farthing. 

3.  If  six  eggs  cost  four  pence  three  farthings  ;  what  will  eighteen  eggs 
cost  1     Ans.  One  shilling  and  two  pence  farthing. 

Proof. — Here  the  cost  of  eighteen  eggs  will  be  three  times  four  pence 
three  farthings.  Three  times  three  farthings  will  be  nine  ^rthings,  or 
two  pence  farthing ;  and  three  times  four  pence  will  be  twelve  pence  ; 
then  twelve  pence  and  two  pence  farthing  make  one  shilling  and  two 
pence  farthing. 

4.  If  eight  yards  of  calico  cost  ten  pence  half-peniny  j  what  will  four 
yards  cost  ?     Avhs.  Five  pence  fiirthing. 

And  so  on. 

STMBOI^    OR  SIGNS. 


The  sign  of  one  half\a 


i. 


2* 


„         two  halves  is  |^. 
„         three  halves  is  f. 
And  so  on. 
The  sign  of  one  third  is  \. 
„         two  thirds  is  |-. 
„         th/ree  iJiirds  is  \. 


The  sign  oifowr  thirds  is  ^. 

And  so  on. 
The  sign  of  one  fourth  is  ^. 
„         twofotjurths  is  ^. 
„         three  fourths  is  -f. 
„        four  fourths  is  ^. 
„        Jwe  fourths  is  -f. 
And  so  on. 

The  fraction  |^,  or  two  thirds,  may  also  be  read,  two  times  the  third,  or 
the  third  of  a  thing  taken  two  times ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  fraction 
f,  or  Jwe  fourths,  may  also  be  read,^e  times  the  fourth,  or  the  fourth  of 
a  thing  taken  five  times ;  and  so  on  to  other  fractions. 

T.  T. 
(To  be  continued.) 


--?<!^:i^5F«fl^iic4r^>S-- 
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PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS.— No.  3. 

ST.  MATTHEW,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke,  each  narrate  the  parable  of 
the  sower  and  the  seed.  It  is  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, in  the  fourth  of  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  eighth  of  St.  Luke. 
We  shall  make  our  references  to  the  first  of  these  versions  of  the  parable, 
it  being  the  fullest ;  but  we  shall  refer,  wherever  occasion  requires,  to 
those  given  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 

We  are  told  in  both  Gospels  that  earlier  on  the  same  day  Jesus  had 
made  one  of  those  broad  declarations  of  His  sympathy  and  comprehensive 
fellowship  with  man,  which,  even  at  that  early  time,  was  endearing 
Christianity  to  all  *'  who  had  ears  to  hear  "  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  en- 
listing myriads  under  its  glorious  and  heavenly  banner.  The  one  con- 
dition is,  that  "  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

Vv.  1  and  2.  These  verses  enable  the  teacher  to  expand  the  picture 
of  the  scene  ;  and  if  he  have  any  imaginative  power,  which  aU  teachers 
ought  to  have,  he  will  rivet  the  attention  of  the  children  with  the 
materials  presented  to  him  by  these  verses, — ^the  still  waters  of  the 
great  lake — the  thronging  multitudes  on  the  shore — Jesus  entering  into 
the  ship — ^the  ship*  itself — 'the  Saviour  addressing  the  disciples  from  it ; 
for,  as  the  noble  Greek  narrative  has  it,  ''  the  whole  multitude  stood 
upon  the  shore."  We  are  told  that  He  taught  them  many  things  by 
parables,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  His  instruction  extended  to 
many  things  which  are  not  recorded,  though  doubtless  similar  in  character 
and  import ;  for  St.  Mark  puts  this  parable  as  though  it  were  part  only 
of  what  Jesus  said  on  this  occasion,  using  the  words,  "  and  said  unto 
them  in  His  doctrine,"  in  other  words,  '  as  He  taught  them.' 

V.  3.  The  sower  is  not  our  Lord  only,  but  all  who  faithfully  preach 
and  declare  God's  truth.  Otherwise  we  iould  not  be  told  (v.  19)  that, 
"when  any  one  heareth  the  word,  <fec.,"  in  general  terms,  without  reference 
to  who  is  the  preacher.  Besides,  the  parable  clearly  applies  to  future 
time  as  well  as  present  time. 

Vv.  4  and  19.  The  seed  is  also  comprehensive,  and  not  confined  to 
the  Bible  alone.  In  fact,  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  no  noun  is 
expressed, — ^the  thing  sown  is  understood.  It  must  be  taken  to  be  that 
which  may  spring  up  ;  but  as  the  parable  is  designed  to  show,  however 
excellent,  the  fruit  depends  on  the  soil  that  receives  it.  The  soil 
represents  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  And  herein  the  distinction  exists 
which  determines  the  produce.  First,  we  have  the  wayside  hearers  : 
the  fowls  devour  it.  These  are  the  great  multitude  who  hear  with  their 
ears  but  understand  not.  The  devil  obtains  the  victory,  and  easily 
enough  snatches  truth  &om  the  grasp  of  those  whose  minds  hold  it  not. 
Dilate  here  on  the  wickedness  of  lip-learning  ;  and  if  you  are  like  many 
a  superficial  teacher,  idly  contenting  yourself  with  telling  truths  and 
hearing  them  read,  take  a  useful  reproof  from  this  :  you  are  giving 
wayside  instruction,  and  may  just  as  well  give  none.     The  highway 


*  A  particular  vessel  {ro  nXoiov)  is  uniformly  specified.  It  belonged  to  one  of  the 
fishermen  who  followed  Jesus,  who  probably  reserved  it  for  his  service. — See 
Matt.  iv.  22,  and  John  xxi.  3.  • 
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represents  the  multitude  who  follow  the  beaten  track  in  hearing  without 
the  trouble  of  comprehending,  and  whose  hearts  are  utterly  unconcerned 
and  remain  untouched.  This  is  a  strong  authority  for  education.  The 
Gospel  demands  a  cultivated  mind.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  the 
fruition  of  truth  in  ignorance  :  the  ground  should  be  prepared  to  receive 
it.  Very  weak  people  and  fanatics  think  education  quite  unnecessary 
for  religious  purposes.  They  make  a  great  mistake,  and  are  sowing  for 
the  fowls  on  the  wayside. 

Vv.  5  and  20.  Here  we  have  the  shallow  hearers ;  the  people  who 
are  easily  impressed,  but  have  no  root,  or  rather  no  depth  or  stability  of 
character.  Their  hearts  are  not  changed ;  their  feelings  only  are  affected ; 
they  endure  for  a  while  only,  and  the  truth  withers  within  them.  When 
trial  and  temptation  come,  they  fall  away,  as  St.  Luke  has  it,  ch.  viiL 
V.  13.  In  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  the  word  is  "  offended,"  or,  according 
to  the  Greek,  "  are  made  to  stumble ;"  and  the  Greek  word  in  St.  Luke 
(a0c<7ravrac)  is  the  origin  of  our  word  apostatize,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  word  of  all ;  for  hasty  zealots,  whose  faith  is  shallow,  are  just  the 
class  from  whom  apostates  spring :  their  creed  dures  not ;  it  cannot 
suffer  trial 

Yv.  7  and  22.  Question  on  the  meaning  of  the  thorns,  and  elicit 
from  them,  without  looking  at  verse  22,  that  they  mean  the  cares  and 
riches  of  the  world,  which  choke  the  truth,  so  that  it  becomes  "  unfruit- 
ful," or,  as  St.  Luke  more  mildly  puts  it,  "  such  as  brings  no  fruit  to 
perfection." 

This  well  illustrates  the  guard  which  we  must  all  keep  over  our  hearts, 
and  the  care  with  which  we  must  nurture  and  cherish  religious  instruc- 
tion, whilst  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  its  pleasures 
and  concerns.  Kiches  and  cares  are  not  condemned,  for  they  are  alike 
necessaiy  incidences  of  life ;  but  we  are  warned  her;  again^  aUowing 
them  to  oust  the  love  of  God  from  its  place  in  our  hearts.  This  part  of 
the  parable  enforces  the  first  Commandment,  to  which  the  good  teacher 
will  never  fail  to  refer  the  child.  Similar  doctrines  are  enforced  in 
2  St.  John  xiv.  16,  and  in  Romans  viiL  5,  8 ;  also  1  Timothy  vL 
9,  10,  which  are  very  pertinent.  Dilate  on  covetousness ;  cite  the 
tenth  Commandment,  and  the  &tes  of  Judas  and  Ananias. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  beautiful  parable  deals  with  three 
distinct  degrees  of  scanty  Christianity  and  insufficient  £uth  :  and  that,  in 
each  case  put,  there  is  more  religion  than  in  the  one  which  precedes  it. 
Thus,  the  temptations  stated  are  in  proportion  more  powerful  and  in- 
sidious ;  and  of  these,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  is  the  climax.  Worldly 
cares  come  next,  and  which  have  been  well  said  to  "  eat  up  that  vigour 
of  soul  which  should  be  spent  in  divine  things  ;  to  divert  us  from  duty, 
distract  us  in  duty,  quench  the  sparks  of  good  affections,  and  burst  the 
cords  of  good  resolutions."  Such  are  the  cares, — and  they  comprise  all 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh, — that  shallow  religion  never  withstands.  Daily  and 
hourly  do  we  witness  the  conquests  of  Satan  with  these  mighty  agents 
of  evil.     Make  your  children  heed  them  accordingly. 

Yv.  8  and  23.  The  good  groimd  is  best  explained  in  St.  Luke  and 
St.  Matthew ;  taking  the  two  together,  we  find  it  is  necessary  to  a 
saving  faith,  that  there  be  first  a  hearing  of  the  word  ;  secondly,  an 
understanding  of  it ;  thirdly,  the  keeping  of  it  in  an  honest  and  good 
heart.     Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  seed  bear  fruit,  and  bring  forth  in 
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the  TariobH  degrees  in  which  we  learn  everywhere  that  Christians  are 
diversely  gifted,  "  some  an  hundredfold,  some  sixty,  some  thirty.*' 

Much  may  be  said  in  illustration  of  all  this.  Much  stress  must  hi 
laid  upon  the  practical  object  of  this  parable.  What  is  to  be  the  result  of 
the  good  seed  in  the  good  ground  ? — The  fruits  of  righteousness.  "  Herein 
is  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall  ye  be  my 
disciples." — (John  xv.  8.)  And  that  fruit  is  everywhere  set  forth  in  the 
Gospel,  as  consisting,  after  love  to  God,  of  social  duties.  Always 
uphold  the  great  doctrines  of  the  atonement,  and  the  attributes  and 
offices  of  the  Triune  Godhead,  as  paramount  articles  of  faith  ;  but,  then^ 
never  cease,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  at  all  times  and  in  all  ways,  to 
convince  your  children  that  that  faith  is  nothing  worth  without  works. 
It  is,  in  fiu)t,  a  dead  faith,  and  no  faith  at  all  Guard  them,  as  you  would 
against  poison,  to  beware  of  that  palsying  heresy, — ^the  canker  of  ail 
spiritual  vigour,-^the  fanatical  dependence  on  vicarious  righteousness  by 
those  who  seek  to  use  it  as  a  make-weight  for  their  own  wilful  short- 
comings in  "  working  out  their  own  salvation."  These  slothful  fanatics 
and  one-sided  professors  are  sham  Christians,  who  have  done  vast  injury 
to  vital  religion,  and,  "as  far  as  in  them  lay,"  have  desecrated  the 
efficacy  of  grace.  You  will  use  your  discretion  how  far  this  taint  may 
have  affected  those  under  your  tuition  ;  but  this  parable  so  directly 
points  to  the  great  truths  which  make  religion  a  reality,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity ought  not  to  be  lost  of  enforcing  the  great  duty  of  practical 
holiness  and  Christian  energy  in  the  daily  walk  and  work  of  life. 


tUNCTXJATION* 

to  tHE  EDItOB  OP  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL  OF   EDUCATION. 

Sir, — In  the  February  number  of  your  valuable  and  interesting  journal, 
I  find  a  letter  from  C.  H.  Davis,  with  the  ominous  heading  of  "  Mind  your 
stops  !  "  One  of  the  mysterious  initiated  whose  special  business  it  is  to 
give  heed  to  this  injunction  and  enforce  it  upon  others,  with  interest 
awakened  I  prepared  to  peruse  this  paper,  if  haply  I  might  glean  there- 
from aught  "  marvellous  or  strange "  in  the  annals  of  Punctuation  ] 
when,  having  finished  paragraph  1,  I  discover  the  writer  to  have  taken 
an  entirely  different  tack  from  that  on  which  he  commenced— ^i.«.,  that  he 
is  not  referring  to  punctuation  proper  at  all,  but  discoursing  upon  the 
hydra-headed  theme  of  typographical  eccentricity — a  subject  on  which  I 
can  confidently  assert,  from  an  entire  perusal  of  his  paper,  he  is,  neces- 
sarily, quite  incompetent  to  offer  practical  suggestion  or  advice  :  and  I  am 
still  further  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  the  very  extraordinary  a^spect 
presented  by  pp.  69,  70,  a  style  which  I  nowhere  else  observe,  and  one 
evidently  dictated  by  none  other  than  the  discri/miruUing  pen  of  C.  H.  D. 
If  your  painstaking  contributor  had  fulfilled  the  obvious  intention  of  his 
"  heading,**  and,  dilating  upon  the  necessity  for  universal  education  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  so  desirable  an  art  as  Punctuation,  had  pointed 
out  the  easiest  and  best  methods  of  teaching  it  in  our  schools,  your 
readers  would  have  derived  an  undoubted  benefit,  instead  of  being  lost 
in  perplexity  at  the  curious  ingenuity  displayed  by  him  in  a  demonstra- 
tion as  undeterminable  as  it  seems  impracticable. 

So  fiftr  as  the  use  of  punctuation  is  concerned  in  the  printing  of 
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books,  <&c.,  it  must  be  manifest — ^first,  that  no  author  could  properly 
achieve  it  in  the  manuscript ;  secondly,  that  he  would  never  attempt  so 
laborious  and  needless  a  task ;  thirdlj,  that  the  printer^s  reader  is  far 
more  qualified  than  himself  for  it,  and  would  in  all  probability  undo  all 
that  had  been  thus  so  carefully  done,  when  the  printed  sheets  came  before 
him.  With  respect  to  the  advisability  of  a  uniform  system  of  style  amongst 
printers,  there  can  be  little  to  object ;  but  as  concerns  the  "  diversity  of 
puncttuUion  "  mentioned  by  your  correspondent,  it  is  evidently  a  misnomer 
on  his  part,  as  he  should  be  aware  that  the  object  of  punctuation  proper 
is,  the  correct  rendering  of  sentences — ^the  £Eunlitating  a  ready  grasp 
of  an  author's  meaning ;  a  thing,  once  effected,  which  lasts  as  long  as  the 
pages  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  which  can  be  based  only  upon 
acknowledged  rules,  and  the  exercise  of  practical  clearsightedness  in  their 
application  :  whereas,  I  appeal  to  any  who  may  have  perused  C.  EL  D.*s 
letter,  whether  it  tends  not  rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten. 

I  would  further  object  that  C.  H.  D.  is  incorrect  in  supposing  the 
instances  he  cites  are  the  only  two  now  in  use  :  their  name  is  Legion. 
Example  1, 1  would  suggest,  is  not  necessarily  even  correct :  "  Is  that  work 
out  of  print  1  *'  he  argues,  should  have  the  interrogation  outside,  because  it 
is  the  booksdlev^s  expression,  and  not  the  inqmrer's,  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  words  "  out  of  print "  may  not  be  primarily  used  by 
the  inquirer^  with  reference  to  a  simdlar  phrase  previously  used  by  the 
bookseUer  ; — Who  shall  determine  they  are  not  ?  and  in  this  case  the  in- 
terrogation should  be  inside  ;  but  were  it  not  so,  the  sentence,  without  the 
words  quoted,  is  incompletey  and  consequently  no  inquiry  at  all.  He 
observes,  also,  that  the  best  mode  of  marking  interpolations  is  by  brackets : 
an  admission  at  once  of  want  of  information  ;  for  brackets,  in  such  cases 
are  alone  correct,  and  if  parentheses  be  used,  it  is  an  error.  Again,  his 
proposed  plan  for  omissions  is  "  a  line  of  dots  "  in  numerical  proportion 
to  the  matter  omitted.  Supposing  this  to  be  followed,  and  six  dots 
allowed  for  a  short  sentence,  imagine  the  grotesque  appearance  of  a  page 
more  or  less  of  dots,  answering  in  arithmetical  ratio  to  as  many  sentences 
omitted,  together  with  the  vast  utility  of  the  information  thus  acquired  ! 

In  the  postscript  is  laid  down  another  new  plan  for  bible  references—^ 
one  injudicious  and  superfluous,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  to  prevent  "  the 
confusion  of  chapter  and  verse,"  C.  H.  D.  proposes  an  it^Jic  v  for  the 
former  ;  truly,  all  who  run  may  read,  if  this  pedanticism  be  practised ; 
but  can  it  possibly  be  necessary  to  have  anything  further  than  Roman 
numerals  and  plain  figures  in  contradistinction  the  one  to  the  other ; 
and  yet  C.  H.  D.  particularly  cautions  authors  "  to  be  ca/teful "  always 
to  italicize  their  v'«  / 

I  have  troubled  you  thus  far  jiot  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  disproving 
C.  H.  D.'s  observations,  as  that  must  be  quite  unnecessary  to  those  able  to 
estimate  their  real  worth,,  but  to  disabuse  some  of  your  readers  of  the 
perplexity  they  will  have  experienced  at  finding  so  simple  and  necessary 
an  art  encumbered  by  such  absurd  and  imnecessary  restrictions,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  any  but  those  to  whom  it  rightly  pertains, 
arguing  respecting  such  unimportant  matters  of  detail,  on  which  there 
are  as  many  opinions  as  opiniators.  If  C.  H.  D.  will  trouble  to  explain 
a  &cile  method  of  instructing  our  youth  in  the  ''art  of  reading  and 
writing  correctly,"  as  regards  this  particular,  he  may  confer  a  public 
benefit,  and  wiU  not  then  have  for  his  objector  F.  F.  W. 
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MODERN   LANGUAGES   AND   TRAVEL.— Con^wiMcI. 

NEXT  of  some  points  oonceming  travel,  apart  from  the  consideration 
of  language.  "  Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,"  says  Bacon^  "  is  a 
part  of  education  ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience." 

It  is  as  a  part  of  education  that  it  comes  before  us  here,  and  therefore 
the  '' mental  preparation"  for  it  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 
^  In  this  preparation  lies  some  of  the  greatest  utility  and  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  connected  with  travelling ;  and  without  this  preparation,  what 
a  small  thing  travel  would  be.  What  is  it  to  see  some  tomb,  when  the 
name  of  the  inmate  is  merely  a  pompous  sound,  — the  name  of  an  un- 
known king,  duke,  or  emperor, — compared  with  what  it  is  to  see  the 
tomb  of  one  whose  fortunes  you  have  studied — ^who  is  a  favourite  with 
you — ^who  represents  yourself,  or  what  you  would  be— whose  very  name 
makes  your  blood  stir  ?  The  same  thing,  of  course,  applies  in  travel  to 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.  •  Knowledge  is  the 
best  excitement  and  the  truest  reward  for  travel — at  once  the  means 
and  the  end.  A  dignified  and  intelligent  curiosity,  how  much  it  differs 
from  mere  inane  lion-hunting,  where  the  ignorant  traveller  gapes  at 
wonders  which  the  guides  know  far  more  about  than  he  does."* 

As  indicating  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  an  intelligent  mind  natu- 
raUy  fixes  in  a  new  field  of  observation,  we  think  it  may  be  interesting 
to  transcribe  a  few  passages  out  of  some  recent  letters  and  a  MS.  book  of 
notes  placed  at  our  disposal  by  a  friend  just  returned  from  Italy, — one 
who  has  known  the  needs  of  younger  minds,  and  is  interested  in  any 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  smoothing  of  the  rough  places  of 
discipline,  amidst  which  he  has  himself  grown  grey.  In  them  the  reader 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  what  kind  of  topics  will  (in  travel) 
demand  his  careful  scrutiny,  at  the  same  time  that,  in  order  to  their  full 
appreciation,  they  will  involve  in  the  observer  a  degree  of  preparation 
co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  a  high  and  liberal  education. 

'*  Borne,  Jem  7,  1856. — I  have  jotted  down  each  day's  exploration  of 
this  wonderful  old  city,  and  shall  have  much  to  tell  you  ;  but  the  whole 
thing  still  appears  a  dream.  It  grows  in  interest  every  day,  and  I  long 
for  time  to  set  quietly  to  work,  with  my  books  around  me,  and  master 
the  whole  thing.  What  a  place  for  a  course  of  history,  not  Roman 
only,  but  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world. 

"This  morning  we  have  been  examining  old  MSS.  in  the  Vatican 
Libraiy ;  also  very  interesting  antiquities.  Fancy  a  suite  of  galleries 
500  paces  long  in  a  straight  line.  The  Vatican  is  a  little  city  in  itself, 
connected  with  St.  Peter's  by  the  grand  Scala  Begia.  My  last  expedition 
has  been  to  the  Palace  on  the  Quirinal — another  stupendous  pile,  with 
the  colossal  equestrian  statues  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  [query  ?],  and  a 

noble  fountain  in  front,  on  the  brow  of  the  Quirinal We  have 

had  a  most  interesting  expedition  beyond  the  walls,  to  the  Catacombs  ; 
two  hours  underground,  with  the  famous  Padre  Marchi,  the  Jesuit, 
lecturing  in  the  middle,t  each  person  of  the  party  carrying  a  wax  taper 


*  Companions  of  my  solitude. 

f  My  mend,  although  not  an  Italian  scholar^  was  able  to  follow  the  deliberate  and 
clearly  articulated  words  of  the  venerable  lecturer,  from  hia  knowledge  of  LaHn, 
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'. — e^  completQ  Subterranean  church  ;  you  may  wander  for  miles,  but  not 
withtkit  aguM^or  a  *clew.'  ...  As  we  approached  the  Fincian  last  night, 
^  magnificent  j<thunderstorm  was  passing  over,  and  lighting  St.  Peter's 

and  the  ,0£vaiid[y There  is  a  tragic  element  mingling  with 

,th6  gay:  temper  of  this  strange  city,  and  the  interest  excited  by  the 

wjiole  is  sad,  very  sad." 

.....Frcftn  another  letter  of  the  same  date  : — "  My  time  in  Home  is  nearly 

over ;  but  once  seen,  one  can  never  forget  it.    You  and must  have 

your  turn  next ;  but  don't  think  of  it  till  you  have  got  up  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Italian.    If  I  were  ycmr  age  agadai,  I  would  master  talking 

French  and  Italian  and  German.     Without  the ,  I  could  not  have 

done  half  I  have  done.  Hereafter  journeys  to  Paris,  Rome,  Ac,  will  be 
as  easy  as  from  York  to  London,  or  London  to  Edinburgh  formerly  ; 
and  some  travelling  is  almost  necessary  nowadays  to  a  schoolmaster. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  have  been  working  like  a  schoolboy,  at  odds  and  ends  of 
time,  and  reading  an  Italian  comedy  with  Signer  Lucentini,  7  paoli  = 
3s.  an  hour.  My  object  has  been  to  master  the  pronunciation  ;  the  rest 
one  may  do  for  one's  self.  ....  Every  day  here  has  been  a  little 
history,  or  rather  a  turning  over  of  pages  of  this  tattered  and  shattered 
huge  old  stone  book,  in  which  the  history  of  nearly  half  the  world's 
duration  is  written.  A  queer  old  collection  of  antiquities,  now  Pagan, 
now  Christian,  but  more  frequently  Pagan,  Christian,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  Barbarian  jumbled  together — fine  scope  for  the  critical 
faculty  in  all  its  branches — a  mine  of  learning  half  disinterred-'-«rt  from 
the  sublimest  conception  to  the  lowest  haUkos^ 

*'  A  ramble  along  the  old  Via  Appia  is  like  passing  through  a  long 
gallery  of  antiquities — the  Campagna,  with  its  aqueducts  stretching 
away  out  of  sight — the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills — the  very  stones  broken 
up  for  the  roads  are  historical-— bits  of  statuary  marble  and  granite. 
Then  away  over  the  Campagna  to  Fidense  and  Veii  on  horseback,  or  on 
foot  to  the  Circus  of  Komulus,  son  of  Maxentius,  and  the  Grotto  of 
Egeria  (there  is  a  stump  of  her  left,  hung  with  maiden-hair  fern),  and  the 
temples  of  Divus  Kediculus  and  Bacchus.  Oh,  for  a  good  horse  over 
that  Campagna,  among  those  noble  indigenous  buffiJoes  and  oxen,  and 
winding  through  the  valleys,  for  the  Campagna  is  not  a  plain,  although 
it  looks  so  from  the  high  points  of  Home  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
compass  this,  not  thinking  it  prudent  to  ride  yet.  One  day  you  are  on 
the  top  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  Capitol,  or  the  broken  arches  of  the  baths 
of  Caracalla,  '  hanging  in  air ;'  another,  deep  down  (75  feet)  in  the 
Catacombs  or  Columbaria — wondrous  places  ;  or  you  may  stand,  lost  in 
dreams,  on  the  ponte  rotto  (rupto),  t,  e.  Pons  Janiculensis,  and  look  down 
on  old  Tiber,  running  yellow  as  he  did  when  Horatius  Cocles  jumped  in, 
and  when  Horace  sang  ;  and  see  one  way  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  two  bridges ;  and  the  other,  the  old  Pons  Sublicius  (a  few  stones), 
the  mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Tarquin,  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Fortuna  Virilis,  and  Rienzi's  house,  with  the  fountain  where  Castor  and 
Pollux  watered  their  horses  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus,  and  the 
Forum  and  Capitoline  and  Palatine  and  Aventine,  all  witlun  a  moderate 
walk.  I  like  this  point  vastly ;  one  seems  to  have  got  down  to  the 
level,  the  groundwork  of  Old  Rome  ;  ebewhere,  save  on  the  Appian 
Way,  or  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation,  or  on  the  Campagna,  you  are 
walking  over  the  debris  cf  ages  and  empires,  some  twenty  feet  deep  and 
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more.  ....  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  mfoifD  ^%iQa  (as  '  ^ 
of  the  ancient)  is  its  multitude  of  fountains,  not  dribbUbj^but  gdimitfig. 
in  all  directions.     The  water  is  still  brought  by  aquedv^ii  fr^m  Lag6  ,.^,  . 

Bracciano  and .  I  am  afraid  my  letter  is  a  jumble  ',  bwt^  is^ileme.      ^^'\', 

It  will  take  some  time  to  digest  all  I  have  taken  in,  es^c^y  mfcilk^ 
Naples  and  Vesuvius  on  the  top  of  it."  ^   Jj^ 

Extract  from  Notenbook :  "  Boine,  Jem,  dth,  1856. — Spent  the 
in  making  calls,  packing  and  preparing  for  my  journey  to  Naples. 
leave  of  my  kind,  good  friends  and  Borne  at  1^  p.m.  Had  a  last  look  at 
the  Capitol,  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Coliseum,  (fee,  and  passed  out  of  the 
gate  of  S.  Giovanni  di  Lat.,  with  much  regret  at  having  so  little  time  in 
this  ancient  city  of  buried  centuries  and  nations.  The  weather  lately 
wet  and  a  scvrocco  wind — ^better  this  afternoon,  but  thick  in  the  distance 
— ^the  Sabine  hills  invisible,  the  Alban  looming  darkly.  Enter  the 
Campagna  by  the  new  Via  Appia,  a  well-paved  road  all  the  way  to 
Albano.  Immediately  on  passing  the  old  gateway,  the  aqueducts  appear 
and  stretch  away  over  the  plain  to  the  sun'ounding  mounts^s — ^wonderful 
structures,  in  all  stages  of  decay  and  ruin,  but  very  picturesque  ;  these 
are  mainly  on  the  left.  On  the  right  is  the  old  Via  Appia,  with  its 
tombs,  &c.  The  two  roads  run  parallel  for  some  distance,  and  then 
diverge  to  the  extent  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  scene  to-day 
was  wild  and  impressive, — many  clouds  driving  across  the  sky  fix)m  the 
W.N.W.,  with  a  bright  horizon  to  the  S.W.,  and  bright  openings  in  the 
clouds  here  and  there.  At  three  miles  from  Rome  the  ruins  thicken — 
most  picturesque  and  grand — where  two  or  three  viaducts  seem  to  have 
met  and  crossed ;  in  one  place  a  tall  mediseval  tower,  probably  a  watch- 
tower,  is  built  into  the  aqueduct — long  gaps,  and  then  stretch  away  with 
little  interruption.  All  the  while  the  range  of  tombs,  <fec.,  with  the 
grand  tumulus  of  Csecilia  Metella,  along  the  Appian  Way,  are  seen 
standing  up  over  the  Campagna.  The  Alban  hills  become  more  distinct 
as  we  approach,  being  veiled  in  a  thin  purplish  mist,  with  many-coloured 
clouds  overhanging  and  resting  on  the  head  of  the  Alban  Mount. 
Looking  back,  a  long  gleam  of  light  shows  Rome,  with  St.  Peter's 
towering  sibove  it,  and  shoots  away  and  lights  up,  partially,  the  Sabine 
hiUs  and  the  snowy  Appennines  beyond. 

**  The  day  and  the  temperature  is  that  of  October  or  April  in  England. 
There  is  a  wild  and  awful  look  about  everything — the  buffaloes,  and  the 
black  and  rich  brown  sheep,  and  the  bandit-looking  herdsmen — and  the 
deep  gullies — and  rushing  streams — and  mouths  of  excavations  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  every  now  and  then — a  few  broken  arches — a  lump  of  mis- 
shapen ruin — the  remains  of  rank  vegetation — the  solitude  and  silence, 
except  of  the  moaning  wind ; — all  make  up  a  unique  picture,  when  it  is 
remembered  how  full  of  old-world  memories  this  plain  is.  How  different 
firom  Latium,  with  its  thirty  towns ! 

"  After  the  tenth  milestone  we  are  on  the  skirts  of  the  Alban  hills. 
The  Campagna  may  be  considered  as  nearly  crossed.  Olive-trees,  with 
their  pale-green  foliage,  and  trees  of  dai-ker  green,  are  seen  clothing  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  alternating  with  vineyard  and  pasture — a  grateful 
contrast  to  the  waste  wilderness  we  have  passed.  Ruins,  which,  in  one 
shape  or  other,  have  been  within  eyesight  all  the  way  from  Rome,  are 
seen  also  as  we  gradually  ascend  the  long  paved  road  to  Albano.  Got 
oat,  to  walk  up  the  hill  and  enjoy  the  prospect,  looking  towards  Rome 
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and  Ostia'— bright,    but   misty  and  indistiuct — a  splendid  sweep    of 
'  horizon,  showing  the  extent  of  the  Campagna. 

"  Castel  Gandolfo  rises  nobly  on  the  left — a  mass  of  conventual 
buildings,  with  a  (church)  cupola,  which  would  be  grand  if  seen  before 
St.  Peter's — olives  and  vines  clothing  the  hills,  and  descending  to  the 
west,  and  lost  in  a  flood  of  light.  A  huge  ruin  on  the  right.  Here 
were  the  villas  of  Clodius  and  Fompey,  both  of  which  were  included  in 
that  of  Domitian — amphitheatre  of  Domitian,  the  scene  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  last  of  the  twelve  Caesars— camp  of  the  Prsatorian  Guard — 
supposed  temple  of  Minerva — remains  of  baths — Oscan  remains. 

^'  Arriving  at  the  hotel,  the  sun  was  descending  gorgeously — ^was 
ushered  into  a  room  commanding  a  most  lovely  view  to  the  westward — 
a  pine  or  Hex  grove,  to  the  right  a  hill,  oUve-groves  on  the  slopes- 
ground  undulating  finely,  and  then,  beyond,  the  level  plain  seaward — 
and  such  a  gush  of  golden  light.  Hushed  out  of  the  house  to  get  a  view 
from  the  new  viaduct — up  in  hot  haste  through  the  dark  wet  street, 
which  I  thought  had  no  end !  Every  now  and  then  the  rich  light 
breaking  through  an  opening  or  a  gateway,  as  of  some  mighty  conflagra- 
tion, the  view  upwards  towards  the  Alban  Mount  being  dark  as  night. 
At  length  I  cleared  the  town,  and  for  a  few  moments  enjoyed  a  sight 
which  one  can  see  only  now  and  then — a  body  of  thick,  palpable, 
dazzling  light,  reached  from  the  eye  to  the  sun,  and  filled  the  whole 
western  horizon  with  intense  and  awful  splendour.  Anon  it  &.ded ; 
and  after  looking  at  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  and  Curii,  which  I 
found,  and  attempted  to  sketch — ^thought  to  be  the  tomb  of  Aruns, 
son  of  Porsenna — walked  slowly  back  to  the  inn  to  cool  and  dine.  .  . 
Got  up  a  good  fire,  *  ligna  super  foco  largd  reponens.'  .  .  A  flask  of 
Alban  wine — ay,  the  very  wine  Horcbce  drank  : — 

*  Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  annum 
Plenus  Albani  cadus,'  &c. 

My  first  day's  journey  from  Rome  has  fallen  somewhat  short  of  his. 

"  Jan.  lOtli. — At  10  the  weather  brightens,  and  the  very  civil ^ac?ro7i6 
has  the  cicerone  waiting — a  rather  ragged  specimen  of  his  class,  but  an 
intelligent  fellow.  Off  we  start  up  hill,  as  if  about  to  scale  Monte  Cavi 
(Jupiter  Latiaris),  hid  in  the  clouds ;  twenty  minutes'  walk  along  the 
road,  and  then  turning  off  to  the  left  over  bare  peperino,  brings  us  to  the 
lake.  The  sudden  burst  as  you  scale  the  margin  of  the  crater,  is  veiy 
fine  ;  its  sides  rising  rather  abruptly,  and  covered  with  shrubs  of  various 
hues  of  green  and  brown, — Monte  Cavi,  Tusculum,  Rocca  di  Papa^  the 
site  of  Alba  Longa  faintly  visible  through  the  driving  scud,  with  a  bold 
steep  spur  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  Castel  Gandolfo  overhanging  at 
the  opposite  end,  450  feet  above  its  surface,  and  the  deep  dark  water 
rolling  before  a  regular  gale  of  wind.  Made  a  hasty  outline,  and  then 
struck  off,  under  one  of  the  lips  of  the  crater,  to  Aricia — ^inspected  the 
grand  viaduct  to  connect  Albano  and  Aricia  by  the  Nuova  Appia  Via, 
thrown  over  the  deep  dell  which  separated  them, — a  noble  modern  work. 
The  old  Appian  winds  downward  by  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  and  then  up  to 
Aricia  by  a  circuit.  A  rough  path  down  a  steep  descent  to  reach  it  .  .  . 
returned  to  Albano  by  the  road,  getting  some  fine  views  towards  Anxur 
and  Terracina,  Monte  Giove,  &c.,  and  inspecting  the  volcanic  products 
by  the  way — peperino  and  basalt  .  .  .  through  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
Doria,  past  the  tomb  of  Pompey,  to  my  hotel 
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^  Ifofplea,  Jem,  \2ih,  1856. — I  arrived  here  last  evening,  safe  and  well, 
firom  Borne,  afber  a  thirty  hours'  journey,  and  was  off  this  morning  again  to 
Pompeii,  whence  I  have  just  returned.  The  last  three  days  have  been  hard, 
but  very,  very  interesting — exploring  Lake  Albano,  Aricia,  <fec.,  on  Thurs- 
day morning  ;  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  dead  of  night ;  at  Terracina 
about  one,  and  through  the  Yolsdan  Mountains,  lighted  by  the  stars  and 
ghw-worma^  and  towards  dawn  by  peasants  going  up  the  mountains  and 
into  the  woods  by  torchlight — all  very  wild  and  grand — saw  a  large 
group  of  women  washing  by  lamp-light  at  a  large  bath  in  the  market- 
place at  Itri — arrived  at  Mola  di  Gaeta  when  morning  was  faintly 
breaking,  and  found  all  the  people  astir,  and  the  sea  dashing  over  the 
sea-wall  into  the  principal   street — a  very  queer  scene,  which  I  will 

describe  vivd  voce  if  I  ever  get  to again.     Grand  mountains  till  we 

arrive  at  the  great  plain  of  the  Gkirigliano — ^had  a  good  look  at  the 
*  tacitumus  amnis ' — drank  real  Falemian  at  Santa  Agata,  with  Sinuessa^ 
about  a  mile  0%  full  in  view — crossed  the  Yultumus,  and  ate  oranges  at 
Capua — and  dozed,  for  very  weariness,  across  the  vineyards  that  extend 
all  the  way  thence  to  Naples.  Got  a  capital  room,  up  three  pairs,  but 
commanding  the  N.W.  horn  of  the  bay,  over  which  such  a  gem  of  a 
moon  was  shining.  Afber  a  deep  sleep  of  some  eight  hours,  I  looked 
upon  Naples  by  daylight,  and  after  a  very  rapid  breakfast,  drove  off  in  a 
li^ht  caldche  (for  due  carlini  =  8d.)  to  the  St/rada  ferrcLta,  for  the  city  of 
the  dead.  Such  a  morning  one  can  hardly  hope  to  see  again — a  glorious 
sun  and  sky, — and  the  air — ^it  was  a  luxury  to  breathe  it.  It  was  too 
gorgeous  for  the  object  I  had  in  view,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  I 
was  walking  in  temples  and  theatres,  villas  and  houses,  that  had  been 
entombed  nearly  2,000  years.  It  is  not  till  you  have  been  wandering  in 
those  deserted  streets,  sat  on  the  empty  benches  of  the  theatre,  walked 
round  the  arena,  and  peeped  into  the  vivarium,  visited  the  shop  of  the 
apothecary,  the  shoemaker,  and  the  barber,  seen  the  oven  of  the  baker, 
the  millstones  of  the  miller,  the  oil-jars,  and  the  amphorse  of  the  gentle- 
men *  well-to-do,'  just  where  their  masters  left  them — it  is  not  till  you 
have  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls,  and  seen  the  decorations  of  the 
houses,  and  the  ruts  in  the  streets,  and  steps  worn  by  many  feet,  and 
especially  a  statue,  one  side  of  whose  face  has  been  kissed  away,  like 
St.  Peter's  great  toe  at  Rome— that  you  feel  yourself  thoroughly  under 
the  influence  of  the  g&rdua  lod.  Having  wandered  over  it  for  about 
two  hours,  my  Angers  itching  to  pick  up  fragments  of  marble  scattered 
here  and  there  as  a  souvenir  of  the  spot,  but  in  vain,  I  booked  myself 
for  Castelamare ;  and,  with  my  head  Aill  of  what  I  had  seen,  I  found 
myself  careering  back  to  Naples  when  it  was  too  late  to  return 


■*  Hanc  etiam  vix,  Tityre,  duco  : 


Hie  inter  densas  corylos  mode  namque  gemellos, 
Spem  gregis,  ah  !  siHce  in  nud4  connixa  reUquit.' 

«  Tell I  saw  just  such  a  scene  yesterday  :  the  flock  before,  the 

vir  gregis  leading,  an  impudent-looking  fellow,  and  one  left  behind  with 
her  little  kid,  and  two  shepherds  standing  by  as  if  waiting  for  another." 

But  before  concluding  one  notice  of  travel,  we  must  not  omit  to  speak 
of  home  travel.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  leave  the  British  Isles 
in  order  to  enjoy  very  many  of  the  advantages  of  traveL  Nay,  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  it  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  go  abroad  before 
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we  have  exhausted  the  treasures  of  our  own  country.  However  this 
may  be,  there  are  doubtless  many  objects  of  travel  which  can  be  secured 
within  the  compass  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  the  lover  of  grand  and  picturesque  scenery,  we  would  say,  "  BEave 
you  visited  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  or  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  ]  Have  you  climbed  Snowdon,  or  Ben  Nevis,  or  Hel- 
vellyn  1  No  ]  Then  you  scarcely  deserve  to  see  Mont  Blanc  or  the 
Alban  Hills,  or  the  blue  waters  of  the  Genevan  Lake."  To  the  lover  of 
architecture,  we  would  appeal  to  the  long  list  of  our  cathedrals,  and 
parish  churches,  and  conventual  remains,  our  castles,  and  halls,  and 
manorial  buildings,  as  furnishing  more  perfect  examples  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  art  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country.  To 
the  geologist — what  a  noble  field  of  research  is  open  to  the  student  who 
is  content  to  go  no  further  than  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles  1  Let 
him  take  up,  for  example,  Phillips's  "  Yorkshire,"  and  make  it,  as  we 
have  done,  his  travelling  companion,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to  dream  of 
tufa  or  living  sulphur,  or  the  marble-quarries  of  Pentelicus,  in  the 
examination  of  the  wonderful  features  of  those  scarred  and  rifted  granitic 
regions  to  which  a  single  day's  railway-travelling  will  at  any  time  bring 
him.  Or  does  our  weary  young  man  of  business  need  relsucation  after 
his  first  half-year's  close  session  on  the  tall  office-stool  ?  Let  him  put 
one  of  Mr.  Gosse's  sea-side  books*  into  his  portmanteau,  and  run  down 
to  the  Devonshire  coast ;  or,  as  our  own  fancy  would  prompt,  run  north- 
ward to  the  trout-streams  and  the  mountain  heather  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland — fly-rod  and  book,  sketching-implements,  and  one  or 
two  needful  volumes,  with  a  strong  plaid,  strong  shoes,  and  a  stock  of 
coarse  worsted  socks  to  match  (linen  and  cloth  clothes  are  always  present 
in  extravagant  profiision),  a  pocket-compass,  and  a  good  map  ;  these  are 
all  that  he  will  need  for  a  month's  most  excellent  and  entire  enjoyment, 
in  a  country  which,  if  he  knows  it  not,  we  would  recommend  to  him 
before  the  Rhine,  having  ourselves  again  and  again  returned  to  it  with 
increasing  zest  and  satisfaction.  Or  again,  is  not  the  naturalist  and  the 
botanist  brought  by  an  easy  stage  (happy  man !)  into  a  world  of  interest 
so  absorbing,  that  he  recks  not  of  the  fact  that  yonder  spire  on  the 
horizon  marks  his  village-home,  or  that  yonder  diffiised  atmosphere  of 
distant  smoke  shrouds  the  manufacturing  town,  where  he  left  the  murky 
scene  of  his  daily  toil,  by  train,  an  hour  ago  1 

O  travel — boon  most  of  all  to  the  wearied  pedagogue  !  thou  canceller 
of  bitter  thoughts  and  disappointed  calculations !  most ''generous  usurer 
of  hard-won  summer  holidays  ! — how  full  art  thou  of  bright  associations 
to  this  dull  February  brain, — ^how  big  with  July  promises  of  freedom 
and  of  mountain  air  and — silence,  which  no  petulant  "  quarter-bell "  can 
vex  or  startle  ! 

Or  does  our  reader  think  that  there  are  no  associations  in  these 
islands  which  will  bear  comparison  for  interest  with  those  of  other  lands  ? 
Oh,  reader,  fie  upon  thee  I  thou  knowest  not  thine  own  heart,  and  the 
false  films  of  fancy  cloud  thy  clear  eye, — learn  "  the  art  of  seeing  "  as 
thou  wouldst  any  other  art,  and  thy  own  village  will  be  tenfold  dearer 
to  thee ;  dip  for  half  an  hour  into  the  pages  of  "  Our  Yillage,"  or  of 

*  Mr.  Kmgsley's  **  Glaucus ''  is  a  delightful  and  alluring  introduction  to  the  works 
of  the  professed  naturalist. 
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De  Qnincej's  '^ Autobiographic  Sketches,"*   or  "The  Doctor,"  or  of 
WilHam  Wordsworth,  and  thou  shalt  see — ^what  thou  shalt  see  I 

Amongst  particulai's  of  preparation  for  travel,  we  ought  to  reckon,  if 
possible,  a  &cility  in  the  handling  of  pencil  and  brush,  and  a  definite 
opinion  (the  result  of  much  experiment,  and  subject  of  course  to 
oorreddon)  as  to  the  readiest  mode  of  rendering  the  scenes  or  objects  of 
interest  which  the  traveller  may  wish  to  record.  There  is  a  short-hand 
in  sketching,  which  may  serve  as  a  sufficient  remembrancer  to  ourselves ; 
bat  it  is  a  selfish  proceeding,  when  a  man  has  the  time  and  the  ability 
to  make  his  notes  in  a  language  intelligible  to  his  friends.  The  demderor 
tu/m,  is  the  happy  combination  of  form  and  colour  which  one  sees  in  the 
rapid  sketches  of  some  true  lovers  of  nature ;  but  it  takes  much  time 
even  for  an  artist  to  acquire  so  much  of  fixed  style  (this  does  not  imply 
mannerism)  as  shall  enable  him  to  render  what  he  sees  in  tolerably  plain 
characters,  and  most  expeditiously,  upon  his  paper  or  his  canvass.  As  to 
the  value  of  a  well-stocked  portfolio  ;  as  to  the  infinite  pleasure  there  is 
in  thereby  recalling  vivid  impressions  of  happy  scenes  \  as  to  the  fieu^ulty 
of  keen  and  imaginative  observation  which  is  acquired  by  the  painter, 
we  need  to  say — just  nothing. 

But  one  word  we  will  say  on  the  facilities  which  the  returned  traveller 
may  command  for  the  elucidation  of  Ids  route  to  himself,  and  for  the 
maldng  it  plain  to  others.  Besides  maps,  and  plans,  and  sketches,  and 
those  descriptions  which  consist  in  an  amplification  of  the  few  telling 
words  jotted  down  "  on  the  spot^"  we  venture  to  recommend  a  plan 
which  we  have  before  broached  in  these  pages  (voL  viiL  p.  470).  It  is 
this  (we  quote  our  own  words)  : — "  You  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make 
boys  understand  a  map  or  plan  on  paper,  involving  as  it  does  a  neces- 
aanly  imperfect  representation  of  varying  altitudes  of  land  and  water. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  this  difficulty,  I  have  adopted  the  following 
plan,  which,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  not  altogether  original.  I  take  a 
tray,  and  sprinkling  it  with  sand,  lay  thereon  a  sheet  of  common  window- 
glaas  for  my  sea  level.  I  then  heap  up  sand  (of  difierent  degrees  of  fine- 
ness it  might  be),  and  mould  at.  will,  leaving  the  glass  bare  to  represent 
water  at  sea  or  lake  level,  or  inserting  a  bit  of  glass  in  the  sand  for 
water  at  a  higher  elevation.  .  .  .  Clay,  though  more  permanent, 
and  with  other  manifest  advantages  over  sand,  is  dirty,  and  becomes 
hard,  and  is  therefore  virtually  insufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  a  tray 
of  sand  might  stand  on  the  study-table  in  any  house,  and  would  be 
always  at  hand  for  the  elucidation  of  plans,  be  the  subject  what  it  may 
— the  bit  of  mountain  and  lake-country  that  we  admired  so  much  last 
Bummer,  or  the  lie  of  the  land  about  Sebastopol,  or  the  battle  of  the 
Lake  Thrasymene." 

Visits  to  the  Crystal  Palace  might  be  turned  to  good  accoimt  with  a 
▼lew  to  projected  travels.  Careful  study  of  the  various  models  enables 
the  student  to  become  in  a  measure  acquainted  with  some  of  the  greater 
works  of  antiquity. 

On  the  subject  of  diaries  and  note-books,  listen  to  Lord  Bacon  : — "  It 

*  "  The  very  names  of  the  ancient  hills—Fairfield,  Seat  Sandal,  Helvellyn,  Blen- 
oaihara^  Glaramara ;  the  names  of  the  sequestered  glens — such  as  Borrowdale,  Hartin- 
dale,  Mardale,  Wasdale,  and  Eonerdale  ;  but,  above  all,  the  shy  pastoral  recesses  .  .  • 
— these  were  so  many  local  spells  upon  me,  equally  poetic  and  elevating  with  the 
Miltonic  names  of  Yaidamo  and  Yallombrosa.'' — ^Yol.  i.  p.  228. 
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is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea-yoyages,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  sky  and  sea,  men  shoold  make  diaries ;  but  in  land-travel,  wherein 
so  much  is  to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it,  as  if  chance 
were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be 
brought  in  use."  But  don't  be  anxious  to  write  much.  A  few  notes  of 
things  really  seen  by  one  '^  who  does  not  come  to  see  what  can  be  said 
or  thought  about  a  place,  but  to  see  it,"  and  of  thoughts  which  arise 
naturally  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  impression,  will  be  worth  pages  of 
matter  beaten  out  of  the  overtaxed  brain.  A  few  real  nuggets  brought 
home  in  the  waistcoat-pocket  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  gilding 
to  any  extent  the  silver  or  baser  metals  which  we  have  purchased  or 
procured  second-hand  in  the  course  of  our  travels.  But  still,  "  when  a 
traveller  retumeth  home,  ...  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers,  than  forward  to  tell  stories." — (Bacon.) 

Above  all  things,  let  the  traveller  ''  who  can  see  things  for  himself" 
beware  of  a  hurried  and  remorseful  habit ;  let  him  enjoy  simply,  and 
without  rule,  what  he  has  time  to  see  well,  rather  than  suffer  himself  to 
be  cheated  of  his  satisfaction  by  an  unseasonable  disappointment,  and  by 
the  ill-bred  assumptions  of  others  as  to  what  is  or  what  is  not  ''  the  only 
thing  worth  seeing  "  in  the  district  he  has  just  been  traversing.  '^  There 
is  no  occasion  for  being  excessively  emulous,  or  haste- bitten  in  travelling; 
any  more  than  in  other  occupations  of  life.  Let  no  truly  observant  man 
feel  the  least  envious  or  disconcerted,  when  he  hears  others  talk  &miliarly 
of  cities  which  are  dream-land  to  him.  .  •  .  Many  of  these  men 
never  have  seen,  and  never  can  see,  anything  as  he  can  see  it.  The 
wise  do  not  hurry  without  good  reason."* 

As  to  prescriptions  on  the  subject  of  travel,  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
reader  to  gather  many  hints  for  himself  out  of  books.  We  particularly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Bacon's  ''  Essay  on  Travel ;"  Mr.  Helps's 
chapters  (ix.  and  xi.)  on  the  same  subject  in  "  Companions  of  my  Soli- 
tude," a  treatise  full  of  that  practical  wisdom  and  of  that  philosophical 
spirit  which  the  writer  has  so  often  contributed  to  the  clearing  up  of 
men's  misconceptions,  and  the  enhancing  of  the  unappreciated  blessings 
of  life ;  Eustace's  '^  Classical  Tour  in  Italy,"  as  a  specimen  of  a  fine  old 
scholarlike  style,  and  as  really .  valuable  to  the  student ;  Burnet's 
''Letters,  containing  an  account  of  what  seemed  most  remarkable  in 
'*'rafoeUing  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  some  parts  of  Germany,  <fec.,  in  the 

Ji,^  1685  and  1686  ;"  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  "  Merchant  and  Friar." 
^^  ^  .^ese  notices  of  books  we  do  not  attempt  to  multiply,  only  for  the 
^  ison  that  they  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

^  Our  object  will  have  been  attained,  if  we  prevail  upon  any  of  our 
readers  to  take  up  the  more  vigorous  study  of  modern  languages,  or  to 
look  upon  travel  with  a  more  intelligent  anticipation  of  its  fruits.  The 
present  period  of  the  year  is  one  which  might  fiiirly  be  given  to  prepii- 
ration  of  the  kind  we  have  been  suggesting ;  and  the  times  seem  to 
promise  a  wider  field  for  the  tourist  thaii  the  last  two  or  three  unhappy 
years  have  permitted.  We  trust  that  nothing  may  occur  to  mar  these 
hopeful  expectations,  but  that  pending  negotiations  may  issue  in  a 
general  relaxation  of  those  restrictions  which  have  hitherto  tended  to 
discourage  foreign  travel  J.  S.  G. 
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SCHOOL-TEACHERS  AND  COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

TO  THE  EDFTOB  OF  THE  ENOLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

S1B9 — ^It  is  very  desirable  that  school-teachers  should  fully  put  forth 
any  just  objections  they  may  have  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
treated  by  the  Committee  of  Council.  I  must  say  that  this  has  generally 
been  done  in  a  way  very  little  likely  to  impress  that  body  effectually.  I 
have  been  much  struck  by  the  ridiculous  inconsistency  of  a  speech  lately 
madOyat  one  of  the  winter  meetings  of  Church  School-teachers*  Associations, 
by  a  teacher  who  shall  be  nameless  :  but  here  are  extracts  from  the 
printed  report  of  his  oration  in  one  of  the  educational  papers.  As  this 
gentleman  blows  hot  and  cold,  and  abuses  and  praises  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  the  same  thiifg,  I  beg  of  you  to  be  good  enough  to  print 
these  extracts  side  by  side,  under  the  heads  of  "  Fro  "  and  "  Con.; "  they 
axe  taken  verbatim  from  the  same  speech  : — 

Pro,  Con. 

*' The  speaker  proposed  the  next  resolu-        "There  were  two  or  three  matters,  how- 


-'That  this  meetmg  desires  to  ex-  ever,  that  looked  like  grievances  to  the 
pMB  its  gratitude  to  the  Committee  of  schoolmaster.  It  had  been  held  to  be  a 
rnwj  Gomieil  on  Education,  for  their  con-  great  hardship  upon  the  teachers  in  this 
turned  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  edu-  country  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
cation  in  this  country,  more  especially  for  opportunity  of  adding  to  their  income  by 
their  efforts  to  raise  the  social  position  of   private  teaching,  which  privilege  was  not 

ekmentaiy  teachers.' This  committee    denied  to  any  other  class  of  society.     He 

had  grown  in  importance,  and  was  now  trusted  that  the  day  would  come  when 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  this  either  a  satiufSEictory  reason  would  be  shovm 
conntiy,  happily  one  of  the  most  powerful  for  this  restriction,  or  else  that  the  Com- 
fbr  good. . . .  .No  doubt  the  Ck>mmittee  of   mittee  of  Council  would  feel  it  their  duty 

Conncil  had  done  much  to  elevate  the    to  rescind  it  altogether. It  was  a 

idioohnaster  and  education  generally,  and  notorious  fi9u:t,  that  the  Committee  of 
all  praise  be  to  them  for  it.  It  woidd  not  Council  had  made  the  schoolmaster  a  com- 
be Tory  bad  liM^ic^  to  reason,  that  if  they  plete  nonentity.  For  what  purpose  this 
made  theschoohnasternothingy  they  would  was  done  was  best  known  to  the  Com- 
make  the  school  nothing."  mittee.     While  hoping  for  an  alteration 

in  this,  he  must  say  that  the  Church 
schoolmasters  of  England  were  exceedingly 
grateful  to  the  Committee  of  Council  for 
what  they  had  done." 

Ab  the  school-teachers,  according  to  the  speaker,  have  been  subjected 
to  "  great  hardship  "  in  a  matter  of  income,  and  have  been  made  '^  com- 
plete nonentities  "  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  in  point,  I  suppose,  of 
social  position,  the  ''  exceeding  gratitude  "  the  teachers  are  said  to  feel 
towards  them  is  of  course  to  be  taken  ironically ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
praise  must  be  similarly  viewed,  unless  the  speaker  intended  to  present 
a  spectacle  of  inconsistency  of  himself  In  either  case,  such  modes  of 
acting  on  the  Committee  of  Council  are  very  unhappy  ones,  and  likely 
to  weaken  the  attention  due  to  a  proper  and  manly  statement  of  their 
jnst  complaints  to  the  powers  that  be.  I  cannot  think  that  such 
absurdities  in  our  behalf  are  either  made  or  published  with  an  honest 
desire  to  befriend  our  profession,  especially  as,  on  this  occasion,  more 
than  one  of  H.M.*s  inspectors  were  present. 

I  feel  more  and  more  the  necessity  of  a  well-considered  memorial^ 
signed  by  all  the  associated  teachers,  setting  forth  plainly  and  fully,  and 
in  a  manner  such  as  shall  at  least  command  respect,  all  the  chief 
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grievances  we  generally  suffer  from,   and    suggesting  the   means   of 
remedy. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  unanimity  can  be  insured  ;  we  must  go 
for  great  and  admitted  objects,  and  then  be  content  with  majorities 
in  &vour  of  them.  like  all  other  professions,  there  are  crotchety 
and  wayward  members  among  us,  who  must  be  allowed  to  run  riot  in 
their  own  way. — ^I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

A  Practical  Teacher. 


LOCAL  WORDS. 

m  LOin>ON  AND   ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Bob  (&),  a  shilling. 

Boss  (a.),  squinting. 

Broian  («.),  a  halfpenny. 

Chiwy  (v.),  to  chase. 

Cove  («.),  a  fellow. 

Fen  (v.),  to  cease  ;  "  fen  larks.** 

Furik  («.),  a  consternation. 

Hide  (t?.),  to  beat. 

Joey  («.),  a  fourpenny-piece. 

La/rk  («.),  a  spree,  a  game. 


Miwy  {sX  a  marble. 

Patter  (t?.),  to  lecture,  or  preach  re- 
specting articles  for  sale,  dec 

Shcmky  (a.),  a  shank-button. 

Stow  (v.),  to  cease. 

Stunning  (a.),  extraordinarily  good. 

Swinny  («.),  a  brace-button. 

Tomn&r  («.),  a  sixpence. 

Play  the  wag^  hop  the  charley  (v.), 
to  truant. 
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Band  («.),  string. 

Brass  («.),  money. 

BrcU  (s.),  a  pinafore. 

Castle- top  (s.),  a  peg-top. 

Clog  (s.),  a  shoe   with   a  thick 

wooden  sole. 
Corve  («.),  a  small  waggon,  used  in 

coal-pits. 
Corve  (*.),  a  draught-plate  in  front 

of  a  fire-place. 
Dqffer  (s.),  one  who  takes  off  the 

bobbins  &om  the  frames  used 

in  spinning. 
DrxnkvrC  («.),  the  meal  called  tea. 
Flie  (v.),  to  change  one's  abode. 


Haver-hread  («.),  flat  oat-cake. 

HoUe  («.),  for  hole ;  long  o  is  usually 
pronounced  like  oi. 

Hug  (u),  to  carry. 

LcJoe  (t?.),  to  play. 

Lug  (u),  to  pull  the  hair. 

Middy  («.),  a  place  for  ashes,  &c 

Nomt  («.),  for  naught,  nothing. 

Pale  (v.),  to  beat. 

Pawse,  or  poise  {y.\  to  kick. 

Sack-4ettle-tenter  (is.),  a  man  em- 
ployed in  tending  to  the  sack- 
tettle,  or  machine  by  which  loads 
are  raised  from  story  to  story. 

Sam  (t?.),  to  pick  up  hastily. 


Frit  (a.),  frightened. 
Homes  («.),  part  of  a  horse's  har- 
ness. ^ 
Lissom,  for  lightsome  (a.),  nimble. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Rowing  («.),   the    second   crop   of 

grass  in  a  season. 
Slop  {s.\  a  coarse  round  frock  worn 

by  labourers. 


Botty  (a.),  consequential,  proud. 
Chaits  (s.),  scraps  left  after  a  meal. 
Haysel  («.),  hay-harvest. 


SUFFOLK. 

Bunty  (a.),  ill-tempered. 
Skep  (s.),  a  measuring-basket. 
Twmbril  («.),  a  large  cart. 


St,  Marlis,  Kemp  Towriy  Brighton, 
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HINTS  FOR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTES. 

''  Instraction  in  grammar  and  reading  :  both  are  very  important ;  for 
unless  the  pupils  can  both  read  with  ease  and  get  at  the  meaning  of 
what  they  read  without  difficulty,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  they  can  make 
much  use  either  of  the  reading-room  or  of  the  library.  Nothing  aids  them 
more  in  doing  this  than  analyzing  short  pieces  of  poetry — taking  them 
to  pieces,  and  getting  at  the  grammar  of  them ;  then  writing  out  in  prose 
the  sense  in  which  they  understand  them,  and  committing  them  to 
memory. 

"  I  observe  you  have  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  classes  in  arithmetic, 
seventeen  elementary,  and  eight  advanced ;  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
is  very  often  defective,  and  by  rules  only  which  the  pupils  seldom  under- 
stand ;  but  when  well  taught,  it  may  be  the  means  of  good  mental 
training ;  and  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  fractional  and  decimal 
arithmetic  cannot  be  made  as  simple  as  the  common  rules  in  the  hands  of 
a  good  teacher. 

"  You  have  no  class  in  geometry  ;  this  is  a  defect  which  ought  to  be 
supplied.  I  know  of  no  school  instruction  which  improves  the  reasoning 
fitculties  more  than  a  book  or  two  of  Euclid,  when  thoroughly  understood. 
It  teaches  the  scholar,  as  also  does  Arithmetic,  to  get  habits  of  accuracy 
— ^mathematical  accuracy — and  'mathematical  accuracy  is  intellectual 
truth  ;'  and  the  mind  becomes  trained  in  distinguishing  what  is  true  from 
what  is  false.  This  instruction  is  also  necessary,  in  order  to  understand 
the  mensuration  of  sur&ces  and  solids.  I  am  sorry  to  see  your  mathe- 
matical class  is  not  stronger  ;  it  is  a  very  important  class,  and  deserves 
much  of  your  attention. 

^  Elementary  drawing  is  important  as  a  part  of  a  good  and  sound 
practical  education,  and  in  which  I  see  you  are  very  successful.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  youth  of  both  sexes  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it, 
as  they  do  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  not  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
artists,  but  for  the  more  practical  purposes  of  use  in  the  af^rs  of  common 
life.  How  much  do  some  of  the  foreign  towns  owe  of  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  effect  exhibited  in  so  many  of  the  articles  they  produce  to  their 
art-workmen,  who  have  for  long  past  been  taught  to  draw  and  model. 

"  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  in  seeing  the  interest  which  boys  take  in 
free-hand  drawing,  by  what  passes  under  my  own  eyes  in  Hereford, 
where  we  have  established  an  evening  school  for  the  artisan  class.  The 
master  attends  several  of  the  town  schools,  once  a  week  each,  to  instruct 
the  childi-en,  who  will  thus  be  prepared  for  more  advanced  instruction  in 
the  evening  classes  when  they  leave.         ***♦*♦ 

"Your  adult  class  is  one  of  special  interest,  and  is  the  one  which 
mechanics'  institutes  had  more  particularly  in  view  when  first  established, 
and  which  I  see  counts  about  seventy  in  number,  varying  from  eighteen  to 
forty  years  of  age.  In  this  class  much  useful  instruction  might  be  given,  if 
well-informed  members  of  the  institute  and  unpaid  teachers  would  occa- 
sionally read  striking  passages  from  books  of  travels,  lives  of  celebrated 
men,  particularly  of  such  as  attained  their  knowledge  under  difficulties — 
Watt,  Franklin,  and  other  great  and  good  men.  This  would  give  rise 
to  conversational  lectures,  and  a  system  of  mutual  instruction  would 
grow  up ;  and  many  who  have  not  the  courage  to  attempt  a  lecture, 
would  give  much  useful  instruction  in  this  way." — Deam,  of  Hereford' a 
HvM&rgpM  Lectujre. 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  A  B  O. 

THE  Alphabet  is  generally  held  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  things  in 
the  world — simple  even  to  a  proverb ;  and  yet  a  Httle  reflection 
will  suggest  a  variety  of  questions  about  it,  some  of  which  are  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  How  many  elementary  sounds  are  requisite 
for  the  formation  of  language  f  What  suggested  the  particular  forms 
which  are  the  symbols  or  visible  representations  of  these  sounds  ?  Words 
are  pictures ; — are  not  letters  still  more  pictures  ?  if  so,  pictures  of  what  ? 
Who  invented  them?     Why  have  some  languages  more  than  others? 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  interesting  questions  should  not  be 
satisfactorily -solved  by  a  renewal  of  the  process  by  which,  according  to 
Lord  Monboddo's  theory,  the  race  of  man  emerged  from  a  superior  class 
of  monkeys ;  it  would  be  decidedly  interesting  to  watch  Jacko*s  first 
attempts  to  become  one  of  the  /xcpoxec  &vdptinroi — still  more  to  watch 
him,  pencil  in  paw,  attempting  to  fix  on  the  signs  which,  either  by 
natural  force  or  by  convention,  would  represent  the  articulate  sounds  ; 
and  then  to  observe  how  successive  generations  of  monkeys  would 
improve  on  the  original  invention,  with  due  veneration  for  the  Cadmus 
of  their  race.  As,  however,  the  Monboddo  theory  {requiesccU  in  pckx  I) 
is  not  likely  to  help  us  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  must  Ml  back  upon  the 
materials  within  our  reach,  and,  sinking  questions  of  mere  theory, 
examine  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  venerable  ABC  which  has 
come  down  to  us. 

The  inquiry,  we  would  observe,  is  one  not  of  mere  curiosity,  but  of 
the  highest  practical  importance ;  the  value  of  the  several  letters  forms 
one  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science  of  etymology ;  the  inter* 
changes  of  cognate  sounds,  and  consequently  of  the  symbols  of  those 
sounds,  must  be  understood  before  the  comparative  analysis  of  languages 
can  be  effected  with  any  good  result. 

The  ABC  which  we  use  can  be  traced  up  to  a  most  remote  antiquity ; 
f  we  derive  it,  as  every  one  knows,  from  the  Latins ;  it  was  introduced 
into  Italy,  as  also  into  Greece,  by  the  Pelasgian  race,  who  had  brought 
it  with  them  from  their  seats  in  western  Asia,  where  it  was  used,  in 
historical  times,  by  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians.  The  three  Alphabets 
best  known  to  us,  viz.  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  are  evidently  <rf  the 
same  stock ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  assert  that  either  is  derived 
directly  from  the  other.  In  regard  to  form,  there  is  ground  for  belief 
that  the  present  Hebrew  Alphabet  is  comparatively  of  modem  date,  and 
that  the  Greek  may  approach  nearer  to  the  original  type  ;  in  regard  to 
the  number  and  order  of  the  letters,  the  Latin  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Hebrew  than  the  Greek,  and  thus  puts  forth  a  primd  fctcie  claim  to  be 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  But,  again,  rejecting  the  letters  of  reputed 
recent  origin  in  each  language,  Hebrew  contains  the  greatest  number, 
and  would,  on  that  ground,  weaken  its  claim  to  a  superior  antiquity.  In 
our  subsequent  observations,  therefore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
do  not  attribute  to  either  the  parentage  of  the  other,  but  that  we  treat 
them  as  branches  of  a  still  more  ancient  stock. 

The  most  salient  points  of  comparison  between  the  Alphabets  are  the 
number,  the  names,  the  form,  the  value,  and  the  interchanges  of  the 
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various  letters.     Let  the  Alphabets  be  placed  in  parallel  colunms,  as 
below^  and  reference  be  made  to  them  in  illustration  of  our  remarks  i—^ 


K    Aleph 

A 

Alpha 

A 

V 

Ayin 

O 

Omicron 

O 

2    Beth 

B 

Beta 

B 

B 

Pe 

n 

Pi 

P 

J    Gimel 

r 

Gamma 

C 

V 

Tsadi 

n    Daleth 

A 

Delta 

D 

P 

Ex>ph 

(Koppa) 

Q 

n    He 

£ 

Epeilon 

£ 

n 

Beah 

P 

Bo 

B 

1    Vau 

(F  Digamma) 

F(V) 

w 

Sin 
Shin 

s 

(Sampi) 
Sigma 

S 

T    Zun 

Z 

Zeta 

G 

m 

n    Kheth 

H 

Eta 

H 

n 

Tau 

T 

Tan 

T 

B    Teth 

e 

Theta 

r 

Upeilon 

U 

'    Yod 

I 

Iota 

I 

^ 

Phi 

3    Gaph 

K 

Kappa 

K 

X 

Chi 

X 

7    Lamed 

A 

Lambda 

L 

Y 

O    Mem 

M 

Mu 

M 

^ 

P8i 

2    Ifvm 

N 

Nu 

N 

a 

Omega 

0    Ssmech 

IB! 

Xi 

Z 

1.  Ifumber. — Hebrew  possesses  twenty-two  letters;  Greek,  in  its 
latest  stages,  twenty-four ;  Latin  twenty-one ;  and  our  own  language 
twenty-six.  It  is,  indeed,  commonly  asserted  in  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries that  Latin  has  twenty-three  ;  but  the  use  of  J  and  Y  as 
distinct  from  I  and  TJ  is  a  modem  innovation,  of  which  the  Homans 
themselves  had  no  cognizance. 

The  numbers  mentioned  represent  the  Alphabets  respectively  in  their 
most  amplified  forms.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  the  Greek  con- 
tained only  sixteen  letters,  which  were  the  original  Cadmeian  or 
Phoenician  Alphabet.  Of  these  sixteen,  one,  viz.  Vau  or  Diga/nvma, 
was  afterwards  rejected ;  and  to  the  remaining  fifteen  there  were  added, 
first  the  vowel  T ;  then  Z,  H,  8,  of  which  H  was  originally  an  aspirate ; 
then  ^  and  X ;  and,  lastly,  about  the  period  of  the  Persian  war,  iBi,  % 
and  O^  attributed  to  the  poet  Simonides ;  at  which  period  also  H  was 
transformed  firom  an  aspirate  into  a  voweL 

%While  there  is  historical  evidence  in  favour  of  some  of  these  assert 
tkms,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  does  not  represent  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  not  only  Vcvu,  but  Koppa, 
formed  a  member  of  the  ancient  Greek  Alphabet :  in  ncmie  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  Hebrew  Koph,  m/arm  with  the  Latin  Q,  while  in 
poiUion  it  occupied  a  place  between  U  and  P,  as  is  proved  by  its 
numerical  power,  ninety.  It  was  used  instead  of  K  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  by  some  of  their  Sicilian  colonies,  and  was  finally  dropped  as  super- 
fluous. There  is  another  numerical  sign  which,  without  doubt,  once 
occupied  a  place  in  the  Greek  Alphabet, — Sampi  or  San,  With  regard 
to  tiiisy  Herodotus  tells  us  (L  139)  that  it  was  used  by  the  Dorians 
instead  of  Sigma;  it  may  have  been  true,  that  neither  lonians  nor 
Dorians  used  the  two  forms  together ;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
letters  were  originally  the  same.  In  na/me,  San  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  Hebrew  Sin ;  and  as  Sin  and  Shin  were  different  pronunda- 
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tions  of  the  same  letter,  they  might  have  been  fepresented  by  ^S^  and 
Sigma  in  Greek,  until  one  was  ejected  as  superfluoas.  In  Jbrm,-JSan  u 
not  unlike  the  Phoenician  Sin  ;  in  numerical  power,  however,  it  does 
not  correspond  with  it,  occupying  a  position  after  Omega,  to  represent 
900  ;  in  which  place  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  highly  convenient, 
enabling  the  Greeks  to  complete  their  numerical  notation. 

Adding,  then,  Vcm  or  Digamma  (whose  numerical  power,  six,  estab- 
lishes its  correspondence  with  the  Hebrew  letter  of  the  same  name) 
and  Koppa,  the  original  Greek  Alphabet  must  have  consisted,  at  all 
events,  of  seventeen  letters  ;  and,  consequently,  if  these  letters  had  been 
retained,  the  full  Alphabet  would  have  amounted  to  twenty-six. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  said  to  have  been  added  to  the  original 
Alphabet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ^ve  concluding  ones  are 
modern,  and  that  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  (as  we  shall  presently  show) 
terminated,  just  as  the  Hebrew  does,  with  T.  Thus  the  form  Omsga 
was  generally  represented  by  0 micron  down  to  about  400  B.C.,  though 
there  are  evidences  of  its  earlier  use  ;  ^  Fsi  was  written  ns  or  *S ; 
X  Chi  =  KH  ;  and  4>  Phi  =1X11;  the  two  last  probably  owing  their  intro- 
duction to  the  change  made  in  the  force  of  the  letter  H,  which,  from 
being  an  aspirate,  became  a  vowel  ;  lastly,  Y  Upsilon  is  another  form  of 
the  Hebrew  A^^n,  and  was  used  interchangeably  with  Omicron  by  the 
-^olians,  as  vpviq^  vf^oioc,  &c.,  for  opyic,  ofioiog  ;  while  in  old  Attic  writing 
we  find  the  diphthong  ov  represented  by  a  simple  o,  as  Ik  Sq/ko  for  iic 
^a/jiov.  Its  name,  U-psHon,  indicates  its  connection  with  the  old  Vau 
or  Digamvmaf  originally  T,  as  JDigamm^  was  the  sign  of  simple  aspiration ; 
when  a  specific  vowel-sound  was  attached  to  it,  it  was  designated  Vau 
or  U  psilon,  i.  e.  wnaapirated.  This  explanation  may  appear  unsatis- 
factory from  the  double  connection  attributed  to  Y  with  the  Hebrew 
Ayin  and  Vau;  but  each  of  these  appears  to  have  l)een  used  as  the 
fulcrum  of  the  vowel-sound  accompanying  them  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
well  conceive  that  a  similar  connection  existed  between  DigammfUi 
and  Upsilon, 

Rejecting,  then,  the  five  last  letters,  and  inserting  the  two  antiquated 
forms,  the  number  of  letters  in  the  Greek  Alphabet  amounts  to  twenty- 
one,  or  very  nearly  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet ;  and  thus  a 
primdfaci^  probability  is  established  that  the  letters  H,  Z,  and  iBi  were 
not  modem  innovations,  as  Plutarch  and  Pliny  asserted,  but  had  their 
prototypes  in  Hebrew.  With  respect  to  H,  it  corresponds  in  form,  in 
original  force,  and  very  nearly  in  position,  with  the  Hebrew  He,  and 
the  idea  of  its  modem  origin  is  attributable  probably  to  the  change  in 
its  use  from  a  mere  aspirate  to  a  voweUsoimd.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  Z  and  the  Hebrew  Zain,  The  origin  of  X  no  doubt 
presents  difficulties ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  that  it  was  supposed  to 
be  modern  from  the  circumstance  that,  as  pronorwmed  in  laier  times,  it 
might  be  equally  well  rendered  by  X2  :  does  it,  however,  follow  that  IS 
had  originally  the  sotmd  of  an  English  X  1  We  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  had  not ;  its  agreement  with  Samech  in  position,  and  the 
probable  difference  that  once  existed  between  the  soun(k  of  Saanedk  and 
Sin,  suggest  that  IS  may  have  been  a  simple  sibilant,  and  2  an  asp'iirated 
sibilant ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this  probability,  it  is  worthy  of  -^notice 
that  in  old  Greek  the  sound  of  our  X  was  represented  not  by-'KS,  but 
by  XS,  implying  the  existence  of  an  aspirate  in  S,  just  as  at  o:  {ie  period 
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the  regular  pronunciation  of  Sin  appears  to  have  been  aspirated  (c£ 
Judges  xii  6). 

We  have  thus  established  the  identity  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
Alphabets  in  respect  of  the  number  of  their  letters,  Tsadi  excepted  ;  let 
us  turn  to  the  Latin.  We  have  already  noticed  that  of  the  twenty- 
three  commonly  attributed  to  it,  two,  viz.  J  and  U,  had  no  existence  as 
distinct  from  I  and  Y  ;  the  innovation  is  unfortunate,  &a  destroying  the 
analogy  in  the  sound  of  many  cognate  words  in  Latin  and  English  ;  and 
it  is^  moreover,  inconsistent,  as  we  see  no  reason  why,  if  J  and  XJ  be 
added,  W  should  not  also  be  added,  inasmuch  as  the  Latin  Y  doubtless 
had  the  sound  of  W  as  well  as  of  XJ  and  Y.  Striking  out,  then,  these 
two  as  innovations  of  English  editors  or  English  printers,  we  have 
twenty-one  letters  in  the  Latin  Alphabet ;  but  of  these  twenty-one,  Z* 
may  be  ejected,  as  only  appearing  in  foreign  words ;  Y  was  introduced 
at  a  very  late  period  to  represent  the  soft  sound  of  the  Greek  Upailon; 
X,  again,  was  a  Greek  importation ;  while  Y — ^partly  a  vowel,  partly 
a  consonant — ^represents  certain  uses  of  the  .^^lian  Digamma,  and  must 
be  deemed,  conjointly  with  F,  the  representative  of  the  Hebrew  Vau, 
We  do  not,  indeed,  assert  that  Y  is  a  modern  introduction  into  the 
Homan  Alphabet,  but  we  think  that  it  has  suffered  a  displacement,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  original  member  in  the  place  it 
now  holds. 

Excluding,  then,  these  four,  the  Homan  Alphabet  is  reduced  to 
nineteen  letters :  it  fsiUs  short  of  Hebrew  in  three  instances — TetJi^ 
ScMMchy  and  Taadi;  and  short  of  Greek  in  two,  Uieta  and  Xi,  The 
question  indeed  arises,  whether  X  ought  not,  equally  with  Y,  to  be 
considered  as  displaced,  &om  the  gap  which  we  perceive  between  N  and 
O.  We  think  not ;  in  fornh  and  position  it  is  so  clearly  identified  with 
the  Greek  Chi^  that  there  is  strong  primd  facie  evidence  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  added  to  which,  we  believe  that  its  original  power  was  the  same, 
as  is  proved  by  the  insertion  of  an  S  after  it  in  old  inscriptions  to 
represent  X  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  K  is  not  a  Latin  letter : 
tlufly  however,  is  erroneous ;  it  is  true  that  it  fell  into  desuetude,  but 
this  resulted  from  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the  sound  of  C, 
which  was  made  equivalent  to  the  hard  sound  of  E^  its  own  soft  sound 
being  transferred  (as  we  shall  afterwards  show)  to  G,  the  representative 
of  Zeta  and  Zmn. 

And  now  to  come  to  our  own  ABC;  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  requires  no  proof;  it  differs  from  it  in  the  addition  of  J,  U,  and 
W,  to  represent  certain  uses  of  I  and  Y.  Whether  our  present  sound 
of  J  truly  represents  the  sound  of  the  Latin  I  in  the  words  in  which  we 
have  substituted  it,  is  indeed  doubtful ;  in  many  instances  it  would 
have  been  better  represented  by  a  Y ;  still,  the  question  of  sound  is 
distinot  from  that  of  the  parentage  of  the  letter.  As  to  the  identity  of 
our  three  letters  XJ,  Y,  and  W  with  the  Latin  Y,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
and  probably  the  three  sounds  coexisted  in  the  single  Latin  letter. 


*  lliat  Yand  Z  were  not  deemed  Latin  letters  by  the  Bomans  themselyea,  appears 
from  ft  fibct  mentioned  by  Snetonins  :  the  Emperor  Augustus  occasionally  wrote  in 
eipber ;  his  svstem  was  to  substitute  for  the  proper  letter  the  one  following  it,  and 
■o  instead  of  X  we  are  told  that  he  used  A,  proving  that  the  Alphabet  was  then 
•opposed  to  end  at  X. 

2  C 
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Thus,  of  the  twenty- six  letters  of  the  English  Alphabet,  all  are  trace- 
able to  Latin,  and,  through  Latin,  to  the  Eastern  languages.  "We  may 
mention,  in  conclusion,  that  of  our  present  letters,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Alphabet  is  deficient  in  J,  Q,  and  V,  but  possesses  one  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  Theta,  which  has  fallen  into  disuse.    -  W.  L,  B. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TO   THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL   OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — As  I  am  trespassing  upon  your  valuable  space  elsewhere,  I 
must  be  more  brief  in  my  reply  to  your  intelligent  correspondejit  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  been. 

First,  then,  I  must  state,  what  M.  R  C.  does  not  seem  to  estimate 
duly,  viz.,  that  these  papers  are  essentially  disdplinal  in  their  character, 
and  that  the  case  of  the  boy  who  has  just  left  school  for  tbe  active 
business  of  life  is  widely  different,  on  the  one  hand,  from  that  of 
children  ;  on  the  other,  from  that  of  people  of  matured  intellect ;  or, 
again,  from  that  of  the  same  youth  with  unlimited  time  at  his  command. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  discourage  breadth  of  study,  but  I  see  depth  so 
often  sacrificed  to  superficial  extent,  that  I  lay  the  greater  stress  upon 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  means  of  remedying  the  evil,  in  the  case 
of  the  class  in  question. 

There  could  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  student  should  not  take  up 
Chemistry,  or  even  another  subject,  along  with  History,  but  I  observe 
that  M.  E.  C.  makes  some  abatement  of  her  claims  upon  the  young 
student  in  speaking  of  such  study  as  a  relie/. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  refer  to  other  of  my  papers,  besides 
that  under  discussion,  for  the  full  proportions  of  my  scheme.  A  perusal 
of  some  of  these  (that,  e.  gr.^  on  Science)  would,  I  think,  show,  that 
whilst  contending  for  a  certain  principle  of  study,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
be  content  with  an  insufficient  basis  or  ultimate  range  of  subject-matter. 
— I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  J.  S.  G. 

Walthamstow,  Feb.  Idth,  1856. 


What  are  the  best  Popular  Schools. — "  Popular  schools  are  mainly 

intended  to  direct  the  editcation  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  the  best  are  not  those 
whose  pupils  can  merely  repeat  the  Catechism  most  readily,  read  the  most  fluently, 
write  the  easiest  hand,  or  cast  up  simple  accounts  with  the  least  hesitation  ;  they  are 
those  where  mind  and  heart  have,  hesides,  been  formed  with  the  greatest  care,  where 
the  religious  and  moral  sentiments  are  best  cultivated,  and  the  judgment  the  most 
thoroughly  exercised  ;  those  where,  with  order  and  obedience,  you  discern,  habitually 
prevailing,  a  desire  after  the  beautiful  and  honourable,  the  love  of  cleanliness,  the 
presence  of  serenity  and  good  will,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  the  children  learn 
what  they  will  in  future  most  require  to  know.  Schools,  indeed,  may  exist,  at  which 
children  learn  perfectly  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  to  speak  the  language  of  their 
country  with  accuracy,  and  to  reply  glibly  enough  to  interrogations  regarding  religion 
and  positive  or  formal  morality  ;  but  where  it  may  nevertheless  be  impossible  to  say 
that  children  are  well  brought  up  or  even  rightly  instructed,  because  their  judgments 
have  not  been  fbrmed,  or  those  lofty  faculties  cultivated  which  are  essential  to  true 
men  and  good  citizens." — Willm,fi'om  Papers  on  PopiUar  EducQJbUm^ 
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TRAVELLERS  in  the  United  States,  and  inquirers  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  have  arrayed  an  imposing  account  of  education,  which 
certainly  distances  our  own  ;  and  that  pi*aiseworthy  and  energetic  noble- 
man, Lord  Stanley,  has  recently  shown,  in  his  lectures  on  the  subject, 
that,  in  respect  of  public  libraries,  England  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
list  of  nine  book-reading  nations.  But  useful  as  are  all  these  facts  to 
stimulate  our  home  efforts  and  arouse  our  educational  energies,  teachers 
and  promoters  of  teaching  may  well  plead  that  many  of  these  more 
intellectual  foreign  peoples  have  had  from  the  earliest  times  facilities. 
and  habits  quite  as  genial  to  mental  culture,  as  those  of  our  own  populace 
have  been  untoward  to  its  growth.  However  admh'able  the  doughty 
vigour  and  enduring  industry  of  our  Saxon  folk,  it  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned that  they  are  slow  of  apprehension,  and  that,  so  far  from  uniformly 
desiring  education  for  their  children,  it  is  but  of  late  that  they  have 
begun  to  value  it ;  while  numbers  still  prefer  the  smallest  money-gain 
to  the  sacrifice  of  sufficient  time  to  give  their  children  a  chance  of 
adequate  instruction. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  adversities  to  the  teacher  of  the  English, 
there  is  also  in  my  judgment  an  equally  formidable  historical  one.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  antecedents  of  this  English  poor  of  oui-s  were  those  of 
a  conquered  people  kept  for  centuries  in  serfdom  by  their  conquerors ; 
and  even  after  mediaeval  vassalage  had  passed  away,  and  the  brass 
collars  had  been  broken  from  off  the  necks  of  the  Gurths  and  Wambas, 
and  the  far  more  degrading  servilities  of  Saxon  slavery  to  Norman 
power  had  vanished  under  the  blessed  influences  of  reformed  religion 
and  growing  civilization,  there  remained — ay !  and  there  linger  still — 
those  ineffiiceable  chasms  which  have  for  ages  disastrously  distanced  the 
Ignorant  and  the  dependent  from  the  enlightened  and  the  ruling  classes, 
and  have  so  long  chilled  the  intercourse  and  benumbed  the  sympathies 
that  should  unite  in  brotherhood  (as  one  great  Christian  fraternity) 
those  who  need  enlightenment,  and  those  to  whom  God  has  committed 
the  keeping  of  the  seeds  of  knowledge.  Do  not  mistake  me,  and  so 
misconstrue  my  meaning  as  to  think  that  I  advocate  the  breaking  down 
of  the  great  landmarks  of  society,  or  the  levelling  of  one  tittle  of  its  just 
and  necessary  distinctions.  I  have  no  such  wish.  But  I  have  lived 
among  some  of  the  older  nations  of  continental  Europe,  where  I  have 
seen  fiimily  prestige  and  the  distinctive  privileges  of  lineage  upholden 
even  more  tenaciously  than  in  England ;  and  never  have  I  elsewhere 
witnessed  the  same  alien  spirit  or  class  antagonism,  especially  between 
the  labourer  and  his  employer,  as  have  so  often  riven  asunder  and 
deadened  social  sympathies  in  England.  Some  centuiies  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  whilst  the  schoolmen  of  the  thronged  and  ancient 
Universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  Padua,  Naples,  Salamanca,  Orleans,  Prague, 
and  Leipsic,  were  pouring  forth  educated  men,  who  returned  to  their 
homes  to  disseminate  among  their  fellow-countrymen  (who  spoke  one 
langaage,  and  were  one  people)  the  seedful  fruits  of  their  own  learning, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  peasantry  toiled  unheeded  for  the  masters  who,  instead 
of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  humbler  classes,  till  late  years,  to 
their  indelible  disgrace,  did  their  utmost  to  prevent  it.     And  they  know 
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but  little  of  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  race,  who  think  that  social 
and  mental  inferiority,  thus  engendered,  and  continued  from  generation 
to  generation,  can  be  rapidly  or  easily  dispelled. 

The  superiority  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  general  spread  of 
intelligence  among  the  artisan  classes  of  continental  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  greatly  owing  to  the  transit  through  it  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East ;  and  still  more  so  to  the  system  of  Wanderschaft,  or 
the  migration  of  apprentices  &om  place  to  place,  associating,  wherever 
they  went,  with  their  superiors  in  age,  station,  and  exi)erience,  and 
deriving  (though  so  poor  that  they  begged  their  way  from  town  to  town, 
as  indeed  they  still  do)  all  the  advantages  which  travel  gives  to  the 
richer  classes,  in  the  expansion  and  information  of  the  mind. 

The  magnificent  pubUc  galleries,  and  great  and  ample  libraries  whicli 
were  and  are  spread  so  profusely  over  every  civilized  European  country 
(save  our  own),  were  freely  open  to  these  men ;  and  there  is  little  wonder, 
that  while  our  peasants  were  serfs,  and  our  artisans  mechanics  of  the 
roughest  order,  the  working  classes  abroad  were  filling  the  old  world 
with  those  beautiful  monuments  of  art  which  are  still  models  of  un- 
paralleled exceUence  and  beauty,  and  will  perish  as  such  only  with  time 
it*self.* 

Permit  me  now  to  name  the  great  degree  in  which  all  these  obstacles 
and  disadvantages  to  the  education  of  the  English  poor  have  been  aggra* 
vated  by  the  fact  that,  until  comparatively  modem  times,  the  educated 
classes  spoke  one  language,  and  the  poorer  classes  another ;  that  it  was 
a  cherished  distinction,  a  pitiable,  but  not  the  less  an  admitted,  badge  of 
gentility  to  speak  in  a  tongue  which  the  people  could  not  understand  ; 
and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  we  are  nowise  free  from  the 
relics  of  this  bilingual  evil  at  the  present  day  ;  for  it  needs  but  to  ques- 
tion peasants  or  a  class  of  poor  children  closely,  and  one  by  one,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  commonest  words  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Norman  ancestors,  to  find  that  they  have  no  conception  of  them  ;  and 
yet  such  words  are  used  daily  and  weekly  by  the  instructors  of  the  poor 
alike  in  school  and  pulpit ! 

Now,  whilst  all  these  gigantic  adversities  were  holding  fast  the  English 
people  in  the  hoodwinks  and  bondage  of  ignorance  during  many  centuries 
of  this  millennium,  how  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Ckdlic,  Teutonic,  and 

*  Many  other  causes  contributed  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
central  Europe  over  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Crusades  &r  more  effectually  fostered 
kingly  power  and  abated  the  rude  ascendancy  of  the  feudal  Barons  there  than  here  ; 
developing  the  growth  of  those  popular  energies,  which  the  monarch,  piercing  through 
the  intermediate  orders  of  society,  enlisted  and  enlarged.  The  Crusades  also  exer- 
cised  a  far  more  direct  effect  on  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
both  in  Southern  and  in  Northern  Europe  ;  opening  a  very  fruitful  relation  between 
its  enterprise  and  the  riches  of  the  Oriental  world,  as  the  rapid  rise  of  nearly  every 
mercantile  city  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  amply  testifies. 
Add  to  this  the  far  earlier  decline  of  predial  servitude  under  the  emancipating  influ- 
ences of  that  social  and  civic  power  which  attained  maturity  and  vigour  in  the  towns 
and  boroughs  of  the  continent  long  before  urban  communities  of  similar  importance 
arose  in  England.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  wars  of  the  Koses,  the  struggles  of 
antagonistic  churches,  the  battles  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  feuds  bequeathed  bv 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  which  for  so  long  a  time  afflicted  the  English  people  witi^ 
those  terrible  hindrances  to  progress  especially  incidental  to  civil  war,  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  which  hem  in  and  exasperate  the  long,  lingering  animosities  of 
insular  strife. 
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even  of  the  Southem  nations.  Whilst  with  us  knowledge  was  the 
priyil^^  of  the  priest,  with  them,  at  least  comparatively  speaking,  it 
"was  the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  Whilst  our  piebald  and  shifting 
language  embarrassed  learning,  the  vast  centre  and  north  of  Europe 
enjoyed  the  pure  masculine  and  expressive  Germanic  languages.  The 
Southern  nations,  though  somewhat  less  stably  and  with  dialectic  dis- 
tinctions^ spoke  the  equally  general  Romance  language,  derived  from  the 
lAtin  j  and  even  the  less-civilized  tribes,  who  now  people  Bohemia 
and  the  Russian  empire,  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Slavonian 
language. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  great  Gothic  wave,  each  country  on  the 
continent  has  had  its  vernacular  tongue  continued  to  this  hour ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  a  remote  existence  (by  means  of  the 
great  writers  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain)  of  the  very 
languages  still  in  use.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  take 
upon  him  to  stand  up  and  date  the  origin  of  English.  Historical  books, 
which  mostly  use  chronology  as  if  it  were  the  fife-blood  of  history,  are 
accustomed  to  cling  to  Chaucer,  and  call  him  the  &,ther  of  English  Htera- 
tore.  He  may  have  been  so;  but  considering  that  he  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  has  in  that  case  but  modem  parentage,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
the  annotator  of  the  last  edition  of  his  poems,  expresses  a  judicious 
Boggestion,  namely,  that  to  modernize  his  orthography,  is  a  necessary 
expedient  to  render  Chaucer  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  A 
comparison  of  the  great  monumental  works  of  English  literature,  begin- 
ning with  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Robert  the  Monk  of  Gloucester,  and 
tracing  them  through  the  successive  eras  marked  by  Chaucer  and  Shaks- 
peare.  Bacon,  Spencer,  Brown,  Milton,  and  de  Foe,  Burke  and  Junius, 
William  Cobbett,  Macaulay's  Essays,  Tennyson's  Poems,  and  the  "  Times  ** 
Newspaper,  will,  I  think,  vindicate  these  remarks  on  the  shifting 
character  and  phases  of  the  English  tongue. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  they  were 
chiefly  peopled  by  educated  classes,  whose  general  intelligence  has  been 
and  is  annually  aided  by  immigration  from  the  Irish,  whose  natural 
capacities  infinitely  surpass  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  j  and  also  by 
large  -bodies  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  are  rarely  from  among  the 
ignorant  poor.  Nor  has  education  there  had  to  contend  with  aristocratic 
aversion  to  its  free  dissemination  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  possible  furtherance  alike  from 
national  interests,  social  example,  and  the  direct  and  uniform  aid  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic. — Fr(ym  Mr,  Syrruma^s  "  Address  on  Asped  of 
Educabion»^     {Printed  by  the  Boys  at  the  PainswicJe  National  School.) 


Thoroughly  good  Education  op  the  People  a  great  Saving. — 

"  I  assert  it  as  my  most  deliberate  conviction,  a  conviction  growing  clearer  and  stronger 
eyery  hour  of  my  life,  that,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground  of  a  pecuniary  speculation 
or  investment,  the  country  would  save  millions  of  money,  ay,  as  many  millions  as 
would  yearly  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  if  it  were  to  provide  for  the 
thorough  education  of  the  people,  both  male  and  female.  ***** 
It  18  easy  at  any  time  to  provide  the  machinery  for  intellectual  improvement ;  it  is  a 
question  simply  of  time  and  money.  To  amend  the  moral  habits  of  a  people  is  some- 
thing very  different." — JUctwre  on  FemcUe  Education,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Booth. 
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but  little  of  the  hereditary  characteristics  of  race,  who  think  that  iKxnal 
and  mental  inferiority,  thus  engendered,  and  continued  firom  generation 
to  generation,  can  be  rapidly  or  easUy  dispeUed. 

The  superiority  of  the  means  of  education,  and  the  general  spread  of 
intelligence  among  the  artisan  classes  of  continental  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  were  greatly  owing  to  the  transit  through  it  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East ;  and  still  more  so  to  the  system  of  Wanderschafb,  or 
the  migration  of  apprentices  &om  place  to  place,  associating,  wherever 
they  went,  with  their  superiors  in  age,  station,  and  ex})erience,  and 
deriving  (though  so  poor  that  they  begged  their  way  from  town  to  town, 
as  indeed  they  still  do)  all  the  advantages  which  travel  gives  to  the 
richer  classes,  in  the  expansion  and  information  of  the  mind. 

The  magnificent  public  galleries,  and  great  and  ample  libraries  which 
were  and  are  spread  so  profusely  over  every  civilized  European  country 
(save  our  own),  were  freely  open  to  these  men ;  and  there  is  little  wonder, 
that  while  our  peasants  were  serfs,  and  our  artisans  mechanics  of  the 
roughest  order,  the  working  classes  abroad  were  filling  the  old  world 
with  those  beautiful  monuments  of  art  which  are  still  models  of  un- 
paralleled excellence  and  beauty,  and  will  perish  as  such  only  with  time 
ifself.* 

Permit  me  now  to  name  the  great  degree  in  which  all  these  obstacles 
and  disadvantages  to  the  education  of  the  English  poor  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that,  until  comparatively  modem  times,  the  educated 
classes  spoke  one  language,  and  the  poorer  classes  another ;  that  it  was 
a  cherished  distinction,  a  pitiable,  but  not  the  less  an  admitted,  badge  of 
gentility  to  speak  in  a  tongue  which  the  people  could  not  understand ; 
and  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  we  are  nowise  free  from  the 
relics  of  this  bilingual  evil  at  the  present  day  j  for  it  needs  but  to  ques- 
tion peasants  or  a  class  of  poor  children  closely,  and  one  by  one,  as  to 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  commonest  words  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
Norman  ancestors,  to  find  that  they  have  no  conception  of  them ;  and 
yet  such  words  are  used  daily  and  weekly  by  the  instructors  of  the  poor 
alike  in  school  and  pulpit ! 

Now,  whilst  all  these  gigantic  adversities  were  holding  fast  the  English 
people  in  the  hoodwinks  and  bondage  of  ignorance  during  many  centuries 
of  this  millennium,  how  different  was  the  fate  of  the  Gfdlic,  Teutonic,  and 

*  Many  other  causes  contributed  to  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  people  of 
central  Europe  over  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Crusades  &r  more  effectually  fostered 
kinirly  power  and  abated  the  rude  ascendancy  of  the  feudal  Barons  there  than  here  : 
devfloping  the  growth  of  those  popvOar  enei«i^,  which  the  monarch,  piercing  through 
the  intermediate  orders  of  society,  enlisted  and  enlarged.  The  Crusades  also  exer- 
cised a  far  more  direct  effect  on  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
both  in  Southern  and  in  Northern  Europe  ;  opening  a  very  fruitful  relation  between 
its  enterprise  and  the  riches  of  the  Oriental  world,  as  the  rapid  rise  of  nearly  every 
mercantile  city  of  the  continent  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean  amply  testifies. 
Add  to  this  the  far  earlier  decline  of  predial  servitude  under  the  emancipating  influ- 
ences of  that  social  and  civic  power  which  attained  maturity  and  vigour  in  the  towns 
and  boroughs  of  the  continent  long  before  urban  communities  of  similar  importance 
arose  in  England.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  struggles  of 
antagonistic  churches,  the  battles  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  the  feuds  bequeathed  by 
the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  which  for  so  long  a  time  afflicted  the  English  people  wito 
those  terrible  hindrances  to  progpress  especially  incidental  to  civil  war,  within  the 
narrow  boundaries  which  hem  in  and  exasperate  the  long,  lingering  animosities  of 
insular  strife. 
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even  of  the  Soutliem  nations.  Whilst  with  us  knowledge  was  the 
priyilege  of  the  priest,  with  them,  at  least  comparatively  speaking,  it 
"was  the  inheritance  of  the  poor.  Whilst  our  piebald  and  shifting 
language  embarrassed  learning,  the  vast  centre  and  north  of  Europe 
enjoyed  the  pure  masculine  and  expressive  Germanic  languages.  The 
Southern  nations,  though  somewhat  less  stably  and  with  dialectic  dis- 
tinctions^ spoke  the  equally  general  Romance  language,  derived  from  the 
lAtin ;  and  even  the  less-civilized  tribes,  who  now  people  Bohemia 
and  the  Russian  empire,  held  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Slavonian 
language. 

Since  the  subsidence  of  the  great  Gothic  wave,  each  country  on  the 
continent  has  had  its  vernacular  tongue  continued  to  this  hour ;  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  a  remote  existence  (by  means  of  the 
great  writers  alike  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain)  of  the  very 
laniraaires  still  in  use.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  take 
^n  Mm  to  stand  up  and  date  the  origin  of  English.  Historical  books, 
which  mostly  use  chronology  as  if  it  were  the  life-blood  of  history,  are 
accustomed  to  cling  to  Chaucer,  and  call  him  the  father  of  English  Utera- 
tore.  He  may  have  been  so;  but  considering  that  he  lived  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  it  has  in  that  case  but  modem  parentage,  and  Mr.  Bell, 
tbe  annotator  of  the  last  edition  of  his  poems,  expresses  a  judicious 
suggestion,  namely,  that  to  modernize  his  orthography,  is  a  necessary 
expedient  to  render  Chaucer  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  A 
comparison  of  the  great  monumental  works  of  English  literature,  begin- 
ning with  the  metrical  chronicle  of  Robert  the  Monk  of  Gloucester,  and 
tracing  them  through  the  successive  eras  marked  by  Chaucer  and  Shaks- 
peare.  Bacon,  Spencer,  Brown,  Milton,  and  de  Foe,  Burke  and  Junius, 
William  Cobbett,  Macaulay's  Essays,  Tennyson's  Poems,  and  the  "  Times  ** 
Newspaper,  will,  I  think,  vindicate  these  remarks  on  the  shifting 
character  and  phases  of  the  English  tongue. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  I  have  simply  to  remark  that  they  were 
chiefly  peopled  by  educated  classes,  whose  general  intelligence  has  been 
and  is  annually  aided  by  immigration  from  the  Irish,  whose  natural 
capacities  infinitely  surpass  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and  also  by 
large  -bodies  of  emigrants  from  England,  who  are  rarely  from  among  the 
ignorant  poor.  Nor  has  education  there  had  to  contend  with  aristocratic 
aversion  to  its  free  dissemination  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  had  every  possible  furtherance  alike  from 
national  interests,  social  example,  and  the  direct  and  uniform  aid  of  the 
institutions  of  the  Republic. — From  Mr.  Symons's  "  Address  on  Aspect  of 
EduoaJtiUmr     (Printed  hy  the  Boys  at  the  PcdnswicJe  Natwnal  School) 


Thoroughly  good  Education  op  the  People  a  great  Saving. — 

''I  assert  it  as  my  most  deliberate  conviction,  a  conviction  growing  clearer  and  stronger 
every  hour  of  my  life,  that,  putting  it  on  the  lowest  ground  of  a  pecuniary  speculation 
or  investment,  the  country  would  save  millions  of  money,  ay,  as  many  millions  as 
would  yearly  pay  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  if  it  were  to  provide  for  the 
thorough  education  of  the  people,  both  male  and  female.  ***** 
It  is  easy  at  any  time  to  provide  the  machinery  for  intellectual  improvement ;  it  is  a 
question  simply  of  time  and  money.  To  amend  the  moral  habits  of  a  people  is  some- 
thing very  different." — Lectwre  on  Female  Edwation,  hy  Rev.  Dr,  Booth, 
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SCHOOLS. 

THE  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  musical  instruction  in  our 
schools  at  present  seems  to  be  the  want  of  sufficient  attention  on 
the  part  of  teachers  to  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  such  in- 
struction. There  are  so  many  different  methods  offered  for  their 
adoption,  and  they  have  so  little  power  of  judging  between  them,  that 
they  frequently  try  first  one  and  then  another,  and  end  by  teaching  on 
no  method  at  all. 

This  is  in  great  measure  to  be  attributed  to  defective  instruction  at 
the  Normal  Colleges.  To  judge  by  the  questions  which  are  set  to  the 
students  of  these  institutions  by  the  Committee  of  Council  at  the 
Christmas  examinations,  a  great  deal  of  time  appears  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  students  the  theory  of  musical  composition,  for  which  they 
will  probably  never  have  any  use  as  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
while  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  their  attention  is  specially  directed 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  should  be  taught  in  elementary 
schools,  which  is  the  one  important  thing  for  them  to  know.  In  this 
particular  subject,  the  Normal  Colleges  appear  to  forget  their  excellent 
rule  of  making  their  instruction  in  some  measure  the  type  of  what  the 
instruction  of  the  elementary  school  should  be, 

A  diversity  of  methods  for  teaching  singing  prevails  in  France  as 
well  as  in  England  at  the  present  time,  and  we  agree  with  a  French 
writer  in  regarding  this  diversity  as  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  as  a 
sign  of  strength.  It  exhibits  uncertainty  as  to  the  principles  on  which 
a  method  of  teaching  the  subject  should  be  based.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
charitable  and  courteous  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  of  the  various 
methods  to  speak  of  one  another  as  fellow-workers  in  the  same  cause, 
who  are  taking  different  paths  to  the  same  goal.  But  a  teacher  knows 
that  it  is  of  vital  importance  what  path  he  takes  :  that  one  path  may  be 
very  circuitous,  and  cause  a  great  loss  of  time  and  labour  ;  that  another 
may  stop  short  before  reaching  the  goal,  and,  as  people  say,  lead 
nowhere  ;  and  that  there  will  assuredly  be  some  one  track,  marked  out 
by  nature  and  improved  by  art,  and  well  trodden  by  successive  gene- 
rations of  men,  which  wiU  bring  him  most  speedily  and  comfortably  to 
the  point  in  view. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  be  ablp  to  discriminate  between  the 
relative  merits  of  the  various  methods  which  are  proposed,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  have  a  clear  and  definite  perception  of  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  method  of  teaching  singing  ought  to  be  based. 
We  propose,  therefore,  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  those  principles, 
in  this  and  the  next  article. 

GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF   A   METHOD   OF   TEACHING   SINGING. 

I.  A  first  or  elementary  course  of  instruction  should  limit  itself  to 
the  Major  Scales. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  minor  mode  is  not  practically  required  by  children.  Music 
written  in  this  mode  is  generally  of  a  moumfid  and  melancholy 
character,  and  is  therefore  unsuited  to  the  joyous  and  jubilant  feelings 
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of  youth  ;  this  &jct  is  recognised  in  all  collections  of  children's  music, 
j&om  which  tunes  in  the  minor  mode  are  carefully  excluded. 

2.  The  subject  of  the  minor  scale  is  one  of  the  most  doubtful  and 
difficult  portions  of  the  science  of  music.  Mr.  Spencer  has  shown  con- 
clusively, in  his  very  able  rudimentary  treatise  on  music,  that  there  are 
at  least  nine  normal  or  model  forms  of  the  minor  scale,  and  therefore 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  minor  scales  in  all.  Even  taking  the  minor 
scale  as  usually  given  in  books  of  instruction,  we  have  to  teach  two 
different  forms,  one  for  ascending,  and  the  other  for  descending ;  and  this 
difference,  both  as  a  matter  of  theory  and  as  a  matter  of  practice,  is 
always  perplexing  to  beginners. 

For  these  reasons,  the  minor  scale  should  be  deferred  to  a  more  ad- 
vanced course  of  instruction.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  pupils  of 
an  elementary  school  are  not  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attending 
such  a  course,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  learn  the  minor  scale  while  they 
are  in  the  elementary  school,  they  will  not  learn  it  at  alL  We  reply 
that  this  only  shows  the  want  of  gradation  among  our  schools.  We 
cannot  expect  to  teach  the  whole  range  of  any  subject  in  an  elementary 
school ;  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  understand  what  portion  of 
a  subject  is  within  the  province  of  such  a  school,  and  what  portion  may 
properly  be  considered  beyond  its  province  ;  for  it  is  in  consequence  of 
attempting  too  much  at  the  outset  that  we  frequently  end  by  accom- 
plishing nothing  at  all.  If  we  attempt  only  the  major  mode  in  the 
elementary  course,  we  shall  have  a  fair  chance  of  succeeding  within  this 
range  ;  but,  if  we  attempt  both  the  major  and  the  minor  mode,  we  shall 
probably  succeed  in  neither.  Any  reasonable  elementary  teacher  will 
have  enough  to  do  in  teaching  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  major 
scales.  The  pupils  may  not  receive  a  second  course  of  lessons.  But 
the  elementary  school  will  have  done  its  duty  by  building  a  good 
solid  basework,  which  will  always  be  useful,  and  will  admit  of  being 
carried  higher  at  any  future  time. 

IL  The  common  character  of  the  Major  Scales  should  be  recognised 
by  a  common  nomenclature. 

We  have  in  the  musical  scales  a  beautiful  example  of  what  Leigh 
Hunt  calls  the  principle  of  variety  in  unity.  The  scales  have  a  cha- 
racter of  unity  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  all  formed  by  the  same 
ratios  of  sound,  they  are  all  developments  of  the  same  type  or  model. 
They  have  a  character  of  variety  arising  from  the  different  absolute 
pitch  or  elevation  of  the  sounds  on  which  these  ratios  are  built  up. 

Now,  to  represent  these  scales  in  their  variety,  a  different  set  of 
names  is  necessary  for  each  ;  but  to  represent  them  in  their  unity,  the 
same  set  of  names  will  do  for  alL 

We  distinguish  different  scales  from  one  another  by  calling  their 
sounds  by  different  series  of  letters,  and  we  name  each  scale  after  its 
initial  sound  ;  thus,  the  scale  of  A,  the  scale  of  B,  &c.  In  order  to  re- 
present the  scales  in  their  common  character,  as  all  springing  from  the 
same  ratios,  or,  in  other  words,  to  represent  a  normal  or  model  diatonic 
major  scale,  the  names  most  generally  adopted  are  the  first  eight  numerals. 
Thus,  then,  the  series  of  letters  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  will  denote  a 
particular  scale,  beginning  on  an  absolute  sound,  which  we  always  call 
C  ;  while  the  series  of  numerals  1,  2,  8,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  will  denote  the 
normal  or  model  scale,  and  will  be  applicable  alike  to  all. 
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It  was  to  serve  the  same  pnrpose  in  practioe  which  ther  numerals 
serve  in  theory,  that  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  8ol,  la,  si,  do,  were  in  the 
first  instance  employed.  The  application  of  these  syllables  to  the  notes 
of  the  gamut  was  considered  at  the  time  a  very  great  invention  and  a 
method  of  singing  in  itself;  and,  together  with  a  reformation  of  the 
ancient  scale,  it  has  gained  for  its  inventor  a  permanent  place  in  the 
temple  of  fame. 

A  contemporary  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  relating  the  event,  tells  us 
that  in  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  VIIL,  Guide  Aretinus,  a  monk,  and 
an  excellent  musician,  to  the  admiration  of  all  invented  a  method  of 
teaching  music,  so  that  a  boy  in  a  few  months  might  learn  what  no  man, 
though  of  great  ingenuity,  could,  before  that,  attain  in  several  years. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  scale  to  which  the  syllables  were  first 
applied  consisted  of  only  six  notes.  These  were  the  first  six  of  our 
present  scale,  which  was  formed  from  Guido's  hexachord  by  the  addition 
of  the  seventh  and  the  octave  subsequently  by  the  French.  This  being 
understood,  let  us  bring  before  our  readers  some  of  the  remarks  which 
are  made  by  the  greatest  of  musical  historians  in  elucidation  of  the 
significance  of  this  invention. 

'*  The  view  of  Guido  in  this  contrivance  "  (says  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'^  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  learners  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
several  sounds  as  they  stood  related  to  the  first  sound  in  the  hexachord  ; 
for  he  saw  that,  from  an  habitual  application  of  the  syllables  to  their 
respective  notes,  it  must  follow  that  the  former  would  become  a  common 
measure  for  the  five  intervals  included  within  the  limits  of  the  hexachord, 
and  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  idea  of  association  between  the  syllables 
and  the  notes  would  become  so  strong,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  misapply  them. 


'^  The  result  of  the  invention  was  clearly  this,  that,  in  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  six  sounds  in  their  natural  order,  beginning  from  G,  from  C, 
or  from  F,  taking  in  B  b,  the  progression  with  respect  to  the  tones  and 
semitone  in  each  was  precisely  the  same  :  and  supposing  the  learner  to 
have  acquired  by  constant  practice  a  habit  of  expressing  with  his  voice 
the  interval  G  C,  which  is  an  exact  fourth,  by  the  syllables  u  T  p  A, 
the  two  sounds  proper  to  the  interval  G  C  would  become  a  kind  of  tune, 
which  he  must  necessarily  apply  to  u  t  p  A,  wherever  those  syllables 
should  occur ;  and  in  what  other  situation  they  occur,  the  above  con- 
stitution of  the  difierent  hexachords  shows ;  for,  as  in  the  hexachord 
from  G  to  C,  the  syllables  u  T  P  A  express  the  fourth  G  C,  so  in  that 
from  0  to  A  do  they  express  the  fourth  0  F,  and  in  the  hexachord  from 
F  to  D,  the  fourth  F  Bb. 


'^  The  intervals  thus  adjusted  in  the  several  hexachords  became  alike 
commensurable  in  each  by  the  syllables ;  and  u  T  m  i  would  as  truly 
express  the  ditone  (third)  0  E,  or  F  A,  as  G  B,  to  which  they  were 
originally  adapted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  every  other  interval  in 
each  of  the  hexachords." 

All  this  applies  with  far  greater  force  to  our  present  scales  of  eight 
sounds  than  it  did  to  the  hexachords. 
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The  hexachords  in  their  several  octaves  only  made  np  tlie  following 
register  of  Bounds  represented  in  our  present  notation-  (Fig.  1). 

FIG.    1. — BEGISTEB  OF    GUIDO. 
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These  sounds  were  distributed   in   hexachords  as  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (Fig.  2). 

FIG.  2. —  1.  HEXACHOBD  OF  G,  OR  DURUM  HEXACHORD. 
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2.   HEXACHORD  OF   C,    OR  NATURAL  HEXACHORD. 
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3.    HEXACHORD   OF  F,    OR   MOLLE  HEXACHORD. 
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Thus  Guido's  register  comprised  twenty-two  sounds,  and  these  were 
distributed  in  three  scales.  Our  present  vocal  register  comprises  fifty- 
two  sounds,  and  we  have  thirteen  scales.  Guido's  entire  register 
embraced  only  the  sounds  of  two  of  our  present  scales  (C  and  F). 

I^  then,  the  adoption  of  a  common  set  of  names  was  a  facility  to 
learners  at  the  time  of  Guido,  how  much  greater  a  facility  must  it  be 
to  learners  at  the  present  day.  Each  of  Guido's  hexachords  would 
contain  fifteen  intervals,  and  his  pupils  would  have  to  master  in  all 
forty-five  intervals.  Each  of  our  scales  contains  twenty-eight  intervals, 
and  our  pupils  have  to  master  28  x  13,  or  364  internals.  Guido,  by 
teaching  his  forty-five  intervals  as  repetitions  of  fifteen,  reduced  the 
work  of  his  pupils  to  one-third  of  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
We,  by  teaching  364  intervals  as  repetitions  of  28,  reduce  the  work  of 
our  pupils  to  one-thirteenth  of  what  it  would  be.  On  this  plan,  the 
pupil  by  learning  one  scale  learns  all ;  and  if  he  is  properly  taught,  one 
scale  becomes  as  easy  to  him  as  another.  He  has  a  common  measure  for 
all  the  scales ;  and  only  let  him  know  where  to  lay  on  his  measure,  to 
what  sounds  to  apply  the  syllables,  and  he  is  equally  at  home,  whatevcT 
the  signature  may  be. 

2  D 
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And  not  only  does  this  device  lessen  his  labour,  but  it  brings  the 
scales  before  his  mind  in  their  true  scientific  relation.  Though  he  maj 
not  understand  the  scientific  explanation  of  the  common  character  of 
the  scales,  he  sees  that  thej  have  this  character.  The  common  series  of 
syllables  represents  the  same  fact  to  him  practically,  that  the  common 
series  of  ratios  represents  theoretically  to  the  scientific  musician.  Thus 
the  plan  is  foimded  on  scientific  truth,  and,  while  it  facilitates  the 
practice,  also  prepares  the  learner  for  the  scientific  explanation. 

From  these  considerations,  it  would  appear  that  Guido's  was  indeed  a 
great  invention,  and  that  the  award  of  history  has  in  his  case  been  a 
just  one.  His  invention  is  certainly  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  vocal  music.  Any  method  of 
instruction  which  adopts  this  fundamental  principle  will  have  in  it  a 
scientific  unity  which  will  carry  it  over  all  obstacles,  internal  and 
external ;  while  a  method  which  does  not  proceed  upon  this  principle 
is  devoid  of  scientific  unity,  is  devoid  of  method,  and,  whatever  may  be 
its  excellence  of  detail,  will  assuredly  fail  of  accomplishing  its  general 
object, — teaching  people  to  sing  at  siglit. 

We  insist  upon  this  principle,  not  only  because  we  consider  it  to  be 
the  vital  point  in  teaching  music,  but  because,  strange  to  say,  we  of  the 
present  generation,  living  eight  centuries  after  the  date  of  this  important 
invention,  have  lived  to  see  the  Grovernments  of  France  and  England,  in 
a  praiseworthy  endeavour  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  singing  among  the 
people  of  their  respective  countries,  give  the  sanction  of  their  "  autho- 
rity** to  a  method  which  ignores  the  invention.  In  both  cases,  the 
method  (itself  originally  German  and  imported  from  Bheuish  Prussia) 
was  introduced  in  the  face  of  a  prevalent  national  method  based  upon 
the  correct  principle.  Not  only  does  the  method  in  question  forego  all 
the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  Guido's  plan,  but  it  commits 
the  absurdity  and  mockery  of  using  his  syllables  as  fixed  names  for  the 
sounds  of  one  scale  only,  and  that  not  even  the  one  corresponding  to  the 
hexachord  to  which  the  inventor  originally  applied  them.  On  this 
subject,  that  learned  and  "  cunning  '*  musician.  General  Thompson, 
remarks,  in  his  unique  little  treatise  on  his  Enharmonic  Organ  :* — 
"  There  is  no  more  striking  evidence  that  knowledge  does  sometimes 
retrograde,  than  that  the  sol-fa  of  the  scientific  monk  should  have 
degenerated,  in  the  hands  of  modem  musicians,  into  a  nomenclature  for 
fixed  sounds.  It  is  as  if  the  x  y  z  oi  algebra  were  found  serving  as 
digits  in  keeping  accounts." 

According  to  this  method,  the  pupil  has  to  learn  each  of  the  thirteen 
scales  as  a  distinct  department  of  music,  and  each  presents  to  his  mind  a 
different  degree  of  difficulty  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sharps  or 
fiats  in  its  signature.  The  so-called  natural  scale,  which  is  free  frt>m 
these  artificial  incumbrances,  is  comparatively  easy;  the  scale  of  one 
sharp  is  difficult ;  the  scale  of  two  sharps  is  very  difficult  j  the  scale  of 
three  sharps  very  difficult  indeed ;  four  sharps  insuperable :  and  simi- 
larly with  the  flat  scales.  The  consequence  is,  that,  although  the  pupil 
learns  the  natural  scale  very  thoroughly,  he  seldom  gets  much  further. 

This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  movable  do  and  fixed  do,  which,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  divided  the  teachers  of  singing,  first  in 

•  *  We  much  regret  that  this  work  is  out  of  print. 
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Vrance  and  then  in  England,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  has  tended  much 
to  retard  the  progress  of  musical  education  among  the  people  of  both 
countries.  Every  elementary  teacher  who  would  teach  vocal  music  in 
his  school  must  decide  the  question  for  himself  and  choose  his  method 
accordingly. 

()enend  Thompson  recommends  that  the  numerals  should  be  employed 
instead  of  the  9olrfa  syllables.  Bis  remarks  are  as  follows  : — "  A  con- 
clusion pointed  to  by  the  practice  of  the  enharmonic  instrument  is  the 
desirableness  of  returning  to  something  like  the  original  system  of 
9ol/mngy  or  what  in  French  is  called  solfier  pour  transpasitiany  where  do  is 
always  applied  to  the  key-note.  But,  instead  of  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi, 
&C.,  it  would  be  simpler  and  better  in  every  way  to  sing  the  words  one, 
two,  three,  <kc.,  as  directed  by  Mr.  W.  E,  Hickson  in  his  *  Singing 
Master.'  If  it  is  objected  that  these  are  of  more  difficult  articulation, — 
unless  poetry  is  to  be  divorced  from  music,  and  we  are  to  be  entertained 
with  solfeggi  and  gorgheggi  instead,  the  necessity  for  practising  articula- 
tion is  a  good  and  not  an  eviL" 

We  think  it  is  veiy  certain  that  teachers  will  find  it  easier,  in  the 
first  stages  of  the  instruction,  to  teach  their  pupils  to  read  the  different 
scales  by  means  of  the  numerals,  because  the  application  of  these  involves 
only  a  single  act  of  thought,  while  the  application  of  the  syllables 
involves  a  twofold  act.  In  singing  by  the  numerals,  the  pupils  have 
merely  to  count  the  number  of  degrees  at  which  the  note  stands  from 
the  given  key-note,  and  this  at  once  gives  them  the  appropriate  numeral ; 
but  in  singing  by  the  syllables,  they  have  first  to  find  the  degree  of  the 
note,  and  then  to  apply  the  syllable  corresponding  to  that  degree.  But 
we  should  advise  teachers,  as  soon  as  they  have  rendered  their  pupils 
expert  in  the  application  of  the  numerals,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sol-^ 
fa  syllables,  which  have  several  advantages  over  the  numerals,  irrespec- 
tively of  the  question  of  articulation;  among  which  we  may  par- 
ticularize the  following : — 

1.  So  soon  as  the  pupils  begin  to  beat  time,  the  numerals  are  required 
£oT  counting  the  beats  in  a  bar,  and  it  would  obviously  be  confusing  to 
them  to  have  to  use  these  words  for  two  distinct  pui*poses  at  the  same 
time. 

2.  The  numerals,  denoting  mere  numerical  sequence,  are  liable  to  be 
applied  to  cmy  succession  of  sounds ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Hickson  counts 
forwards  in  descending  as  well  as  in  ascending  the  scale. 

3.  The  numerals,  being  of  general  application,  are  not  sufficiently 
distinctive  as  names  for  the  sounds  of  the  scale. 

4.  The  syllables  furnish  an  excellent  means  of  hitting  the  semitones, 
which  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  singing  a  piece  of  music.  One 
principal  reason  why  Guido  adopted  the  six  original  syllables  for  the 
notes  of  his  hexachords  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  "  observed  a 
dissimilarity  between  the  closeness  of  the  syllable  mi  and  the  broad, 
open  sound  of^,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  a  lasting  idea  of  their  congruity ;"  and  a  similar  fitness  may  be 
observed  in  the  syllables  si  and  do. 

[In  the  celebrated  Pestalozzian  singing  method  of  Nageli  and  Pfeiffer, 
the  numerals  were  employed  as  recommended  by  General  Thompson ; 
but  in  the  professed  improvement  on  it,  which  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Unwin 
has  recently  edited,  the  syllables  are  adopted  in  preference.]         J.  T. 
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Aristotle's  Ethics,  with  English  Notes.  By  W.  K  Jel^  RD.,  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxfoi*d.  Pp.  470.  London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J. 
Parker. 

Although  it  may  be  true  that,  in  the  words  of  the  thoughtful  author 
of  "  Oxford  Studies,"*  "  the  popular  conception  of  philosophical  principles 
must  ever  remain  wtpiTra  koI  OavfiatrrOf  xal  ^aXtrrOf  Kal  ^aifioviOy  ii^pritrra 
^c,''  yet,  perhaps,  one  cause  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  indifference 
which  pioneers  have  too  often  shown  in  clearing  away  difficulties  and 
incumbrances  from  the  way  of  science.  Editions  of  the  best-known 
philosophical  treatises  of  Aristotle  have  till  lately  multiplied,  without 
commensurate  increase  of  light  being  shed  upon  their  subjects  by  a 
careful  and  accurate  grammatical  examination  of  the  text ;  books  and 
tutors  alike  furnishing  every  requisite  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
Stagirite,  save  only  the  sine  qud  non  of  minute  and  critical  scholarship. 
Thanks  to  the  learned  labours  of  Mr.  Jelf,  this  will  no  longer  be  a 
hinderance  to  the  study  of  the  Ethics.  The  edition  before  us  presents  a 
thorough  examination  into  the  philosophical  tenets  of  his  author,  with 
no  stint  of  illustration  of  one  passage  by  another,  or  of  this  particular 
treatise  by  other  works  of  Aristotle  :  but  what  will  be  hailed  with  most 
satisfaction,  is  the  exact  and  scholarly  explanation  of  sentence  after 
sentence,  which  must  render  this  volume  no  inconsiderable  boon  to 
future  students  of  the  Ethics.  Let  any  one  compare  Mr.  Jelf 's  edition 
with  the  in  many  respects  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Brewer,  or  with  the 
accepted  English  translation  by  a  well-known  Oxford  tutor,  and  this  will 
be  readily  apparent.  On  approaching  a  difficulty,  in  lieu  of  unsatis- 
factory silence,  or  a  too  general  rendering,  always  liable  to  mislead,  this 
edition  affords  every  reasonable  aid  to  the  student  towards  the  gram- 
matical comprehension  of  his  author's  words.  To  dilate  on  this  feature 
may  seem  needless,  when  the  very  high  repute  of  Mr.  Jeirs  Greek 
Grammar  would  in  itself  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his  thoroughly 
editing  any  Greek  author  to  whom  he  might  put  his  hand  :  but  we  are 
the  more  disposed  to  notice  it,  because  it  is  not  evidenced  by  obtrusive 
display  of  collateral  scholarship,  but  always  in  strict  subservience  to  the 
better  understanding  of  Aristotle's  language.  Thus,  in  Book  viL  a  1,  at 
note  (5),  2,  el  tcadawep  ^atriv,  k,  r.  X.,  Mr.  Jelf 's  grammatical  acuteness 
leads  him  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  indicative  yhovrai,  and  not  the 
conditional,  may  indicate  that  the  passage  expresses  Aristotle's  aion 
opinion  :  a  nice  point,  on  which  other  editors  are  silent.  Again,  in 
c.  2  of  the  same  book,  note  (16),  2,  ort  yap  ovk  oierai  ye,  where  Michelet 
has  unaccountably  blundered  in  translating  ohK  ourai  "non  opinione 
distrahitur,"  Mr.  Jelf  at  once  supplies  the  proper  ellipse,  h7v  wparreiy,  as 
also  at  c.  3,  (35),  3.  In  page  156,  (8),  3,  we  have  this  short  note,  "ScToc, 
Lac.  for  OeloQ ;"  where  a  book-maker  would  probably  have  drawn  from 
his  common-places  the  parallel  use  of  roJ  o-tw  avfiarog  in  Thucyd.  v.  77 ; 
of  (raWei  for  OaWu  elsewhere,  and  have  referred  to  a  curious  section 


*  Oxford  Studies  :  in  Oxford  Essays,  1855,  p.  282. 
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({  473)  in  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus.  But  where  philology  maj 
elucidate  the  precise  meaniog  of  Aristotle's  words  (e,  g,,  evdaifiovla,  I.  iv. 
(51),  2  ;  BeivoTTigf  yi.  note  (136),  9 ;  and  a  remark  at  to  ayaSov  respecting 
the  &ct  that  the  comparative  of  'good'  is  irregular  in  almost  all 
languages, — see  X.  iiL  (16),  2),  we  never  &il  to  derive  from  Mr.  Tfelf's 
notes  apt  illustration  from  kmdred  words  in  other  tongues,  involving 
kindred  notions. 

A  careM  perusal  of  the  Ethics  with  this  work  will  realize,  we  feel 
sure,  Mr.  JelTs  modest  wish  *^  to  guide  students  to  an  understanding  of 
what  Aristotle  says."  No  philosophical  difficulty  (e.  ^.,  Book  viL  note 
(60),  5)  is  left  unsolved,  or  at  least  not  manfully  grappled  with  :  no 
opportunity  lost  of  illustrating  up  and  down  his  book  the  three  points 
among  others,  to  which  his  preface  (p.  x.)  calls  attention  ;  viz.,  Aristotle's 
use,  and  opinion  of  induction  {e.  g.,  p.  157,  (3),  5) ;  his  way  of  speaking  of 
the  gods  (see  X.  viii.  (79),  7)  j  and  the  reverential  way  in  which  he 
mentions  his  instructor  Plato  (c£  Notes,  p.  11  (80),  1).  This  last  point 
receives  additional  confirmation,  we  may  observe,  from  Aristotle's  language 
in  his  Politics,  ii.  6,  p.  64,  in  a  passage  which  Mr.  Congreve  translates 
— "  All  the  dialogues  of  Plato  are  characterized  with  brilliancy  and  grace, 
originality  and  profound  inquiry." 

One  word,  and  that  of  praise,  is  due  to  the  good  taste,  sound  judgment, 
and  practical  consideration  for  the  wants  of  students  evinced  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  volume.  The  duodecimo  text  (of  Bekker),  printed  on 
an  octavo  page,  so  as  to  leave  ample  margin  for  note  or  comment,  a 
liberal  supply  of  blank  leaves  of  good  paper,  whereupon  the  reader  may 
draw  out  his  own  analysis  after  a  model  given  on  a  sample  page,  and  a 
clear  broad  type  in  the  portion  of  the  volume  given  up  to  notes,  are 
luxuries  for  the  scholar,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  May 
this  work,  which  deserves  to  rank  with  liddeU  and  Scott's  Lexicon, 
linwood's  Lexicon  to  -^schylus,  and  the  editor's  own  Greek  Grammar, 
among  the  most  creditable  productions  of  ripe  and  good  Oxford  scholars, 
find  that  wide  £sivour  which  must  needs  follow  its  diligent  perusaL 


The  First  Step  in  Chemistry.     By  R.  Galloway,  F.C.S.    Second  edition. 

Pp.  302.     London  :  Churchill. 

The  author  of  this  manual  complains^  and  with  some  justice,  that  the 
elementary  works  on  the  science  of  chemistry  do  not  begin  at  the  be- 
ginning, and,  consequently,  do  not  follow  up  the  various  stages  in  their 
natural  and  proper  order.  Chemistry  should  be  taught  as  arithmetic  ; 
the  notation  should  be  studied  first  of  all ;  the  power  of  the  elements, 
as  of  single  figures,  should  next  be  understood  ;  then  the  effects  of  the 
combination  of  the  elements,  analogous  to  the  processes  of  multiplica- 
tion, division,  &c, ;  then  the  combinations  of  these  compound  substances  j 
and  so  on  to  the  most  complex  problems  of  the  science.  The  counter 
process  of  decomposition  and  the  effects  of  the  various  modifying  agents, 
such  as  heat,  cohesion,  elasticity,  light,  and  electricity,  would  form  the 
last  stage  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

This  is  the  plan  pursued  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  subject  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  his  book.  But,  besides 
this,  he  lays  great  stress  on  instruction  by  working  examples :  to  lay 
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down  rules  simply  would  uttetly  fail  as  a  method  of  teacliiiig  ehemistiy, 
just  as  much  as  it  would  fail  in  arithmetic ;  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  impressing  these  rules  in  the  memory,  and,  when  impressed, 
there  would  be  a  still  greater  difficulty  in  realizing  them.  The  exercises 
in  this  book  are  most  abundant,  and  constitute  its  second  reoom- 
mendation. 

We  may  add  that  the  book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  readable 
style,  and  that  there  is  much  that  bears  upon  those  interesting  topics 
of  the  day  which  involve  chemical  knowledge ;  such  as  agriculture,  photo- 
graphy, food,  &C.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  a  very  excellent  work,  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


Short  View  of  the  Whole  Scripture  History.     By  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 
New  edition.     Pp.  301.     London  :  Eoutledge,  1855. 

This  is  anything  but  a  "  short  view  "  of  the  Old  Testament  history, 
occupying  214  pages  ;  and  it  gives  the  merest  and  driest  abstract  of  the 
New  Testament  history,  knocked  off  in  85.  It  Hells  infinitely  more 
aboiit  Hyrcanus  than  St.  John ;  and  about  the  garments^  altars,  lamps, 
and  incense  of  the  Jewish  priestcraft  than  about  the  essential  doctrines 
of  salvation.  It  is  a  book  quite  out  of  date,  and  is  in  perfect  keeping 
with  the  anxious  perplexity  of  the  reverend  author  "  about  the  shape 
and  form  of  a  cherub,"  solemnly  declaring  that  *'  he  has  taken  no  small 
pains  to  inquire  into  this  7na>tter  /'  adding,  "  that  yet  he  cannot  arrive  at 
any  satisfaction  or  certainty  as  to  what  was  the  true  figure  of  those 
cherubs  which  were  placed  on  the  ark  "  !  Observing  a  Sunday-school 
class  (of  adults)  eagerly  debating  some  moot  point,  in  a  Calvinistic 
Methodist  Chapel  in  Wales,  we  asked  what  was  the  point  in  debate  ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Which  was  the  angel  who  appeared  to  Balaam  1 " 
We  thought  this  a  somewhat  useless  inquiry  ;  but  Dr.  Watts  beats  the 
Welsh  theologians.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco  ;  but  we  must,  question 
the  judgment  of  thus  inverting  the  relative  importance  of  scriptural 
truths,  and  so  presenting  them  in  1856  to  our  babes  and  sucklings, 
especially  in  that  worst  of  all  forms — the  CatecheticaL 


French  Language  Simplified.    By  L.  Nottelle,  B.A.    Pp.  280.    London  : 

Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856. 

We  cannot  easily  imagine  the  disappointment  any  one  must  expe- 
rience who  purchases  this  book  with  a  view  to  acquiring  a  good 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language.  We  give  a  few  specimens  to 
show  that  the  above  is  no  undue  criticism.  *Facteur'  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced *  fact-err  ; '  *  la  pelouse  *  as  ^lap-loose ; '  *  les  Zouaves '  as 
*  lays-Wio-have  ; '  *  Aix  la  Chapelle '  as  *  S-la-Shah-pelL'  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  this  novel  process,  we  have  some  amusing  specimens. 
It  would  somewhat  puzzle  a  good  French  scholar  to  guess  the  sentence 
intended  to  be  represented  by  '  no  sir  lame  ; '  he  would  make  several 
trials  we  think  before  he  hit  upon  nos  so&wrs  Vaimeni  1  Those  portions 
of  the  work  which  consist  of  themes  for  exercises  are  good  and  useful, 
and  the  plan  adopted  of  exemplifying  idiom,  grammar^  and  Qonstruction 
is  judicious  and  sensible. 
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Sdiool  Ailas  of  Modem  Geography :  a  Series  of  ThirtjHseven  Maps. 
.  By  W.   Hughes,   F.R.G.S.,   and  John  Bartholomew.      Edinburgh  : 
Adam  &  C.  Black. 

This  is,  without  exception,  one  of  the  best  atlases  we  ever  saw.  It 
folly  sustains  Mr.  Hughes's  high  character  for  accurate  knowledge  and 
careful  delineation.  The  too  great  prominence  often  given  to  mountain- 
ranges  has  been  avoided,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  maps  ; 
physical  features  are  nevertheless  well  preserved.  The  names  of  places 
are  not  injudiciously  crowded,  and  are  amply  copious.  Where  names 
differ  widely,  as  Cologne,  Coin,  Vienna,  in  English  and  the  local  language, 
both  are  given.  The  index  of  places,  with  their  geographical  position,  is 
admirably  full  and  accurate.     We  commend  this  atlas  strongly. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education.     Vol.  T.     Nos.  1  and  2. 

Second  Edition.     8vo.     Pp.  232. 

This  is  a  work  which  richly  deserves  a  world-wide  circulation.  We 
have  already  borrowed  from  its  pages  a  most  masterly  analysis  of  our 
language,  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  eminent  ability 
which,  we  can  assure  them,  pervades  its  contents.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sionally to  refer  to  its  opinions  as  those  of  standard  educational  authorities. 
It  is  throughout  written  in  the  calm,  simple  language  of  thoughtful 
scholarship,  embued  with  the  highest  sentiments  wluch  adorn  our  nature 
and  enrich  mental  gifts. 

On  the  Arrangement,  Construction,  and  Fittings  of  School-houses.  By 
Robert  S.  Bum,  Engineer.  4to.  Pp.  27.  Edinburgh :  W.  Black- 
wood. 

This  is  an  admirable  work,  full  of  practical  details,  with  simple  and 
scientific  plans  for  all  parts  of  schoolrooms.  Those  relating  to  venti- 
lation appear  to  be  perfect;  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated  and 
beautifully  executed.  The  only  part  which  we  are  disposed  to  criticise 
is  the  large  grouping  of  too  many  desks  on  a  level  floor.  We  prefer 
raised  parallel  desks  in  three  rows. 


A  History  of  Greece.     By  T.  S.  CaiT,  M.A.     Third  edition.     Pp.  700. 

London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall. 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  successful  book.  It  is  what  the  author 
calls  it, — "A  compendious  history  of  Greece,"  and  "a  narrative  drawn 
firom  authentic  sources,  and  exhibiting,  within  a  narrow  compass,  not 
only  the  results  but  the  modes  ef  argument  adopted  in  more  voluminous 
histories."  It  is  feirly  entitled  to  praise  as  a  useful  manual  of  facts  and 
dates,  admirably  attested  throughout  by  indisputable  references;  but 
any  one  who  wishes  for  the  philosophy  of  history  may  look  for  it  in  vain 
in  these  pages.  We  sadly  want  the  same  service  performed  for  Greek 
and  Homan  history,  and  also  that  of  modem  peoples,  which  Mr.  White 
has  so  ably  performed  for  the  history  of  England  in  his  "  Landmarks." 
We  desire  short  treatises  which  shall  give  us  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
philosophy,  literature,  and  social  habits  of  each  great  ejKKjh,  not  indeed 
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with  the  tedious  prolixity  of  some  popular  historians^  but  so  as  to 
impress  general  life-like  pictures  on  the  minds  of  youthful  readers. 
And  if  this  cannot  be  done  without  sacrificing  a  knowledge  of  the 
number  of  triremes  which  accompanied  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon, 
or  how  many  Argives  joined  the  Athenian  army  at  Tanagra,  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  believe  that  a  single  rational  parent  in  the  kingdom 
would  condemn  the  omission.  There  are  in  this  history  before  us  a  mass 
of  facts  which  no  one  wants  any  one  to  remember,  and  the  utter  oblivion 
of  which  would  be  no  sort  of  loss  to  any  portion  of  mankind.  If  these 
very  dry  fiwjts  are  not  intended  to  be  remembered,  why  are  they  to  be 
read  1  And  if  they  need  not  be  read,  why  are  they  not  only  written, 
but  re-written  ad  infinitum  ?  There  is  positive  mischief  in  it ;  for 
nothing  can  more  surely  tend  to  nauseate  minds  which  should  be  allured 
by  history,  its  beauties  and  its  uses,  and  not  repelled  by  its  abuses.  One 
might  as  well  feed  a  young  carpenter  on  sawdust,  by  way  of  giving  him 
a  taste  for  tunber. 


Lessons  in  General  Knowledge.     By  R.  J.  Mann,  M.D.,  F.RA.S. 

London  :  Longmans. 

A  good  elementary  reading-book  hsis  long  been  a  desidercUwm ;  and 
by  a  good  one,  we  mean  one  that  will  not  only  serve  as  an  instrument 
for  teaching  the  mechanical  process  of  reading,  but  will  also  furnish  the 
mind  with  food  adapted  for  it.  Dr.  Mann  presents  us  with  one  which 
possesses  many  of  the  essentials  of  a  good  reading-book  :  he  endeavours 
to  combine  instruction  in  reading  with  instruction  in  matters  of  general 
knowledge,  or  rather  of  physical  science.  The  subjects  of  his  lessons  are 
such  as  the  following  : — Movement  of  the  Earth,  Balloons,  the  Esqui- 
maux, Volcanoes,  Vegetable  Life,  Deserts,  Mungo  Park,  the  Eye,  Sound, 

These  subjects  are  arranged  in  a  certain  natural  order.  The  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  world,  such  as  its  movements,  winds,  and  rain,  are 
first  described :  then  the  peculiarities,  which  are  exhibited  in  certain 
districts  only,  are  illustrated ;  as,  for  instance,  snow-mountains,  volcanoes, 
rivers,  and  seas.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  different  regions  of 
the  earth's  sur&ce  are  described  :  the  connection  between  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  in  the  great  economy  of  the  universe  follows  :  and 
thence  the  subjects  ascend  to  the  higher  ranks  of  animal  life;  and, 
finally,  to  man  in  his  intellectual  and  moral  pre-eminence,  and  in  the 
highest  proofs  of  that  pre-eminence  in  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  and 
in  the  construction  of  msichinery.  Biographical  sketches  are  interspersed, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  the  interest  and  ambition  of  the  youthful 
mind. 

These  lessons  are  designed  for  pupils  •of  the  age  of  seven  years  and 
upwards :  each  lesson  is  prefaced  with  a  glossary  of  any  difficult  or 
technical  terms,  the  derivations  being  also  given  :  illustrations  are  thrown 
in  to  elucidate  philosophical  subjects  :  in  short,  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  work  adequate  to  its  proposed  object.  As  an  ele- 
mentary reading-book,  therefore,  we  deem  this  one  of  the  best  we  have 
seen  :  and  the  only  caution  we  have  to  give  in  the  use  of  it  is,  that  the 
pupil  should  not  be  confined  to  it,  but  that  some  other  reading-books, 
containing  poetry  and  narrative,  should  be  studied  at  the  same  time. 
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Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.   Edited  by  W.  Smith,  LL.D. 
Parts  XIII.  and  XIV.     London  :  Walton  &  Maberly ;  Murray. 

This  admirable  work  is  now  approaching  its  completion;  the  four- 
teenth number  brings  us  down  to  P;  and  we  observe  in  a  foot-note  that 
the  editor  anticipates  having  the  whole  out  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year.  It  is  superfluous  to  express  a  £a.vourable  opinion  on  a  work  so 
well  known  to  every  scholar  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  excellence  flags 
not  as  it  proceeds,  and  that  it  will  be  a  worthy  companion  of  the  dictio- 
naries that  have  preceded  it. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

-Krrt  Cferman  Booh  for  Beginners,  By  the  Eev.  Albert  Wintzer.  Pp.  196. 
(London:  Longmans,  1856.) 

A  very  easy  stepping-stone  to  German  Grammar,  and  by  which  the  diligent  young 
student  may,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  book,  pick  up  a  fair  insight  to  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  begin  to  construe  ;  but  as  to  thus  learning  how  to  pronounce  it — 
oh,  no !  We  must  not  minister  to  such  a  delusion  ;  that  can  be  taught  only  orally, 
and  learnt  only  by  the  young. 

headings  f&r  the  ThoughtfvZ.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Hubert,  M.A.  Pp.  78.  (London  : 
liongmans,  1856.) 

He  author  of  this  work  states  in  his  preface,  that  "  Few  attempts  are  made  to 
expomid  the  spiritual  lessons  which  we  should  endeavour  to  learn  from  the  remark- 
able occurrences  of  these  eventful  days  ;"  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
deficiency,  by  taking  ''  for  his  text,  as  it  were,  the  circumstances  of  some  interesting 
modem  event,  and  thence  to  deduce  important  lessons  of  practical  Christianity." 

We  think  Mr.  Hubert  has  succeeded  well  in  his  aim.  The  subjects  of  his  readings 
are  as  follow : — The  three  scourges,  i.  e.,  Cholera,  Potatoe  Disease,  and  the  War  ; 
"  False  Security,"  "  The  Fallen  Tent,"  "  Cast  Down,  but  not  Destroyed,"  "  Adul- 
teration of  Food,"  "  The  Capture  of  Sebastopol."  We  hardly  know  which  is  the  best 
of  these  subjects.  Mr.  Hubert  introduces  the  present  war  into  almost  all  of  them, 
and  some  of  his  reflections  will  doubtless  lead  many  a  careless  reader  to  look  more 
into  his  own  heart  and  ways  of  life.  "  The  Adulteration  of  Food  "  is  particularly 
well  written,  and  we  hope  and  trust,  that  many  who  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
practice  may  see  the  mischievous  effects  produced,  and  for  the  future  cep^e  to  risk  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  the  sake  of  bene^ting  their  own  pockets. 

L^AheHle,  (Brussels  :  par  Th.  Brauw.  London  :  G.  Bell.)  L'AheUle  is  an  able 
educational  journal,  published  in  Belgium,  and  having  as  its  sphere  the  discussion 
of  all  subjects  connected  with  primary  schools.  A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
11th  Number,  published  January  1st,  in  the  present  year,  will  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  its  general  character.  It  commences  with  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  department  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  1855,  the  appointment  of  officers, 
and  the  expenditure.  A  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Rendu,  Sv/r  CEdmcation  Populaire 
dantd^AUemagne  duNordy  and  an  original  article  on  "Religion  in  the  School,"  follow. 
Then  some'  short  papers  on  Method,  an  '*  Object  Lesson,"  and  "  Hints  on  Question- 
ing." Then  a  lesson  on  "  Geometry,"  designed  for  a  class  in  a  middle  school, — the 
subject  being  the  "  Measurement  of  the  Area  of  Plain  Figures."  A  piece  of  music, 
correspondence,  and  varieties,  complete  the  number. 

The  Educator,  No.  8.  (London :  *Ward  &  Co.)  TTie  Edwator  is  the  quarterly 
journal  of  ihe  Congregational  Board  of  Education.  The  present  number  contains  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Becker,  the  Grammarian  ;"  a  paper  on  the  "  Influence  of  our 
Popular  Education  on  the  Manners  of  the  People,"  extracted  from  the  Educational 
Bxpositor ;  "  Hints  on  Method ;"  and  a  letter  on  "  Education  in  the  United  States." 
The  last  contains  some  apposite  remarks  on  the  subject,  the  writer  being  unfavourable 
to  the  American  system  of  common  schools. 

Self-Education.  By  E.  C.  Whitehurst.  Pp.  14.  (London  :  Cousins.)  This  is  the 
snbstonce  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Cadogan  Institute,  Chelsea,  addressed  to  the 
'*  Eariy  Closing  Association.*'    The  author  recommends  the  young  men,  of  whom  his 
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audience  consisted,  to  commence  their  studies  with  Abercrombie's  '*  Inquiry  into  the 
Intellectual  Powers/'  "  Locke  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Human  Understanding/'  and 
Dugald  Stewart's  **  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ;"  and  then  to 
proceed  on  to  Logic.  Whether  such  books  as  these  are  likely  to  whet  the  appetite  of 
young  shopmen,  our  readers  will  judge  for  themselves  ;  we  think  that  such  abstruse, 
though  able  essays,  as  a  commencement,  might  repel  some  who  are  ambitious  of 
entering  on  a  course  of  self-education. 

SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Pnuer^s  Magazine  ;  American  Journal  of  Education  ;  Lardnei^s  ffandbocik  of  Natural 
PhUosoplvif — Optica;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art ;  OldJarvi»*M  WiU;  Wanted  a  Wife, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE  UNITED 

SCHOOLMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

(Concluded,) 

'*  What  the  artisans  had  performed  successfully  on  a  limited  scale,  he  proposed  to 
employ  in  the  advancement  of  universal  science.  Thus,  Bacon's  philosophy  was 
bon'owed  from  the  workshop  ;  and  what  he  did  for  science,  we  may  now  do  for  educa- 
tion ;  we  must  borrow  from  the  workshop,  by  adopting  in  our  schools,  more  or  less, 
those  processes  of  reasoning,  habits  of  thought,  and  peculiar  modes  of  self- instruction, 
employed  by  our  practical  men. 

"  If  the  great  intellect  of  Bacon  could  condescend  to  borrow  from  the  workshop, 
why  should  we  be  ashamed  of  borrowing  from  the  same  source  ?  But  yet  so  it  is. 
Talk  to  some  of  our  professional  men, — it  may  be  our  lawyers,  or  our  cleTgymen, — 
about  borrowing  ideas,  and  taking  hints  from  the  working  man,  they  would  smile  at 
you  with  contempt,  and  say,  '  Can  men  who  have  had  a  collie  education  obtain  any 
information  from  persons  of  the  lowly  class,  whose  education  has  be^i  altogether 
neglected  ?"  Ay,  neglected,  to  be  sure ;  neglected  so  £sir  as  the  schools  in  which 
these  men  hiid  been  put  in  their  childhood  are  considered  ;  but  those  workmen,  when 
they  left  the  schools,  had  to  commence  a  course  of  self-education,  and  that  self- 
education  has  had  its  results ;  that  self-education  makes  the  English  workman  what 
he  is, — the  pride  of  his  country,  the  most  skilful  artisan  of  the  world. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  for  primary  education  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  we  are  still  very  far  from  having  realized  the  Baconian  condition  of 
utility  and  progress. 

"  We  are  still  under  the  dominion  of  abstract  theories  of  education,  consecrated  by 
great  names,  and  sanctioned  and  patronized  by  great  societies.  That  philosophy  is 
false,  and  not  less  hateful  than  it  is  false,  which  arrests  the  progress  of  knowledge  by 
extinguishing  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  destroying  freedom  of  thought  and  action. 
The  Platonic  philosophy  enslaved  the  human  mind  for  2,000  years,  and  during  that 
long  period  it  produced  no  fruit,  because  it  superseded  inductive  processes  of  inquiiy 
by  laying  down  theoretic  dogmas  and  sublime  philosophic  fictions.  Bacon  emanci- 
pated the  human  mind  from  this  degrading  and  enfeebling  slavery.  He  showed 
mankind  that  the  inductive  method  would  lead  them  to  new  truths,  far  exceeding  in 
brilliancy  and  utility  anything  which  the  ancient  gods  of  philosophy,  whom  the 
peopde  had  blindly  worshipped,  had  ever  discovered.  I  need  not  tell  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen — ^for  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  another  substantive  to  my  address — 
how  wonderfully  this  prediction  has  been  ful^led.  Thus  our  Platonic  theories  of 
education  must  one  day  fall  before  the  inductive  method  of  inquiry. 

**  In  moral  questions,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  such  thing  as  absolute  certunty.  A 
question  in  education  cannot  be  answered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  problem  in 
geometry.  Moral  evidence  has  little  in  common  with  mathematical  evidence  ;  and 
the  inductive  method  of  research  is  in  many  respects  widely  different  frY>m  the 
analytic  method,  by  which  we  demonstrate  abstract  truths.  In  the  inductive 
sciences,  such  as  education,  we  seem  only  to  approximate  to  truth.  We  can  hardly 
ever  say  that  we  have  actually  arrived  at  the  absolute  truth  ;  but  we  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  according  as  we  extend  our  inductive  processes.  The  truth 
lies  in  the  asymptote  of  a  curve  towards  which  we  are  always  approaching,  but  which 
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we  may  never  absolutely  reach.  At  the  same  time,  our  approximations  have  always 
the  stamp  of  utility,  for  tbey  are  pi*actically  true  ;  that  is,  they  are  true  as  fiir  as  the 
actual  wants  of  society  are  concerned.  The  inductive  method  never  puts  a  stop  to 
farther  inquiry  ;  it  is  itself  progressive,  and  recognises  the  principle  of  progress.  It 
ffives  no  divine  revelation ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeals  to  reason,  and  challenges 
nirther  inquiry.  Watt  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  the  sum  of  the  latent 
and  sensible  neat  of  steam  was  a  constant  quantity ;  this,  although  not  found  by 
subsequent  experimentalists  to  be  strictly  true,  was  nevertheless  a  grand  approxima- 
tion to  truth,  which  conducted  him  to  those  magnificent  inventions  which  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  the  world.  The  same  spirit  should  be  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  development  of  our  methods  of  education. 

"  The  inductive  method  has  already  done  something  for  the  progress  of  education, 
but  its  importance  is  not  yet  sufficiently  acknowledged  or  understood.  We  are  stiU 
the  slaves  of  conventional  forms  and  prescriptive  theories ;  we  are  still  too  much 
overawed  and  cowed  into  servility  by  high-sounding  names,  and  by  the  dogmas  of 
self-serving  professions  and  ambitious  societies.  The  progress  which  we  have  made 
should  be  taken  as  the  guarantee  of  further  advancement.  The  positions  we  have 
gained  must  form  the  base  of  operations  for  still  greater  achievements. 

*'  When  I  was  a  boy,  geography  was  taught  by  rote  ;  now  it  is  taught  much  more 
efficiently  by  means  of  maps.  Arithmetic  was  imperfectly  taught  by  rules  ;  now  it 
is  admirably  taught  by  an  exposition  of  principles.  But  there  are  still  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge  very  imperfectly  taught  by  the  rule  and  rote  system.  Wo 
must  not  abandon  the  hope  of  future  progi'ess.  With  respect  to  utility,  there  is 
much  which  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

"  Let  us  enter  an  elementary  school  in  one  of  our  manu&cturing  cities.  The 
master  still  teaches  on  the  old  individual  system.  There  is  no  black-board,  or  any 
kind  of  experimental  apparatus.  There  are  maps,  it  is  true,  hanging  on  the  walls ; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  little  used,  for  they  are  covered  with  dust.  The  school  is 
not  noisy,  but  there  is  the  constant  chatter  and  titter  of  idleness  and  frolic.  There  is 
discipline  of  a  certain  kind,  but  it  is  not  moral  discipline.  The  boys  are  sons  of 
mechanics  and  factory-labourers,  and,  like  their  parents,  they  will  have  to  enter  the 
workshop  or  the  £a.ctory.  They  are  sharp,  intelligent-looking  boys,  and  seem  capable 
of  learning  anything  which  the  schoolmaster  might  attempt  to  teach  them,  or  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  occasional  fits  of  listlessness  and  abstraction ;  but  they  are 
idle,  and  feel  no  interest  in  their  tasks.  The  dull  routine  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  with  catechisms  and  creeds,  goes  on  day  after  day.  The  school  is  charao- 
terized  neither  by  utility  nor  progress.  The  master  sits  at  his  desk  apparently  in  a 
deep  '  brown  study  :  *  let  us  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  see  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
studying  the  ancient  geometry,  and  on  one  side  of  his  desk  are  some  books  of  the 
ancient  classical  authors.  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  mathematician.  What  a  misdirection 
of  intellect  1  What  fruit  has  his  knowledge  yielded  him  ?  or  what  advantage  has  it 
been  to  the  pupils  of  his  school  ?  It  has  been  a  negation  ;  or,  rather,  it  has  been 
worse  than  a  negation.  These  boys  want  to  be  taught  in  matters  relating  to  the 
employments  which  they  will  soon  have  to  follow.  l%e  master  is  idle,  as  a  teacher, 
because  the  boys  will  not  attend  to  his  abstract  pi*elections ;  and  the  boys  are  idle, 
because  the  master  will  not  instruct  them  in  those  things  which  form  the  subjects  of 
their  every-day  associations.  The  school-house  is  surrounded  by  engines,  by  factories, 
by  chemical  works,  and  by  workshops  of  all  sorts.  What  a  mine  of  intellectual 
wealth  lies  at  his  very  door  available  for  school  instruction  !  How  useful  he  might 
become.  He  might  fill  these  factories  of  industry  with  a  &r  more  intelligent  and 
skilful  class  of  operatives,  and  thereby  not  only  advance  the  interests  of  the  operatives 
themselves,  but  contribute  to  the  productive  resources  of  his  country.  Hark  !  the 
steam-whistle .'  He  starts  as  a  man  aroused  from  his  slumber.  Does  that  sound 
awaken  some  useful  trains  of  association  ?  The  steam-engine,  with  its  huge  train  of 
passengers  and  merchandise,  starts  on  its  winged  course.  It  goes  onward  and 
onward,  and  woe  betide  the  thing  that  obstructs  its  progress.  It  rolls  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet)  and  from  city  to  city,  carrying  with  it  the  products  of  industry  and  intelli- 
gence. TyP®  ^^  *^®  ^^  o^  progress  !  has  the  shrill  blast  of  thy  whistle  reminded  the 
schoolmaster  that  utility  and  progress  are  realities  demanding  his  consideration,  and 
claiming  the  tribute  of  his  powers  ?  Poor  dreamer !  have  you  really  returned  to  your 
problems?  Are  vou  content  to  remain  stationary,  whilst  everything  around  you 
reminds  you  that  *Uty  and  progress  are  the  motive  principles  of  the  age  ;  and  that 
beings  such  as  you,  with  all  your  classical  lore,  must  be  swept  away  as  the  surf  of  the 
ocean  before  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization ! " 
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National  Education. — Lord  John  Eussell  moved  the  following  re- 
solutions on  the  Gth  ult.  in  Parliament,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  and 
well-received  speech  : — 

**  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  expedient  to  extend,  revise,  and 
consolidate  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

**  2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  add  to  the  present  inspectors  of  Church  Schools  eighty 
sub-inspectors,  and  to  divide  England  and  Wales  into  eighty  divisions  for  the 
purposes  of  education. 

**  8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  sub-inspectors  of  British,  Wesleyan,  and  other 
Protestant  Schools  not  connected  with  the  Church,  and  also  of  Boman  Catholic 
Schools,  according  to  the  present  proportions  of  inspectors  of  such  schools  to  the 
inspectors  of  Church  Schoob. 

"4.  That,  on  the  report  of  the  inspectors  and  sub-inspectors,  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Coimcil  should  have  power  to  form  in  each  division  school  districtsi,  consisting 
of  single  or  united  parishes,  or  parts  of  parishes. 

**  5.  That  the  sub-inspectors  of  schools  of  each  division  shoidd  be  instructed  to 
report  on  the  available  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  each  school  district. 

''  6.  That,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  such  means,  it  is  expedient  that  the  powers 
at  present  possessed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Trusts  be  enlarged,  and  that 
the  funds,  now  useless  or  injurious  to  the  public,  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

"  7.  That  it  is  expedient,  that  in  any  school  district  where  the  means  of  education 
arising  from  endowment,  subscription,  grants,  and  school-pence  shall  be  found 
deficient,  and  shall  be  declared  to  be  so  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education,  the  ratepayers  should  have  the  power  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a  school  or  schools. 

*'  8.  That  afker  the  1st  of  January,  1858,  when  any  school  district  shall  have  been 
declared  to  be  deficient  in  adequate  means  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  quarter- 
sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  city,  or  borough,  should  have  power  to  impose  a 
school-rate. 

"  9.  That  where  a  school-rate  is  imposed,  a  school  committee,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, should  appoint  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  make  regulations  for 
the  management  of  the  schools. 

"  10.  That  in  every  school  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rates,  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  should  be  read  daily  in  the  school,  and  such  other  provision  should 
be  made  for  religious  instruction  as  the  school  committee  may  think  fit ;  but  that  no 
child  should  be  compelled  to  receive  any  religious  instruction  or  attend  any  religious 
worship  to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  shall,  on  conscientious  grounds, 
object. 

"  11.  That  employers  of  children  and  young  persons  between  nine  and  fifteen  years 
of  age  should  be  required  to  furnish  certificates,  half-yearly,  of  the  attendance  of  such 
children  and  young  persons  at  school,  and  to  pay  for  such  instruction. 

"12.  That  it  is  expedient  that  every  encouragement  should  be  given  by  prizes,  by 
diminution  of  school-fees,  by  libraries,  by  evening  schools,  and  other  methods,  to  the 
instruction  of  young  persons  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age." 

An  interesting  conversation  then  arose.  Mr.  Henley,  with  much 
concurrence  and  some  criticism,  thought  Lord  John  had  attempted  too 
much.  Lord  Eobert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  E.  Denison,  Mr.  Biggs,  and  Mr. 
Alcock  expressed  a  general  concurrence.  Mr.  Adderley  put  forward 
some  very  decided  views,  and  showed  a  strong  leaning  towards  local 
rating  for  the  support  of  education.  Sir  John  Pakington  entirely 
agreed  in  the  principle  that  we  ought  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  with  the 
present  system,  and  urged  the  House  to  lay  aside  all  party  politics  in 
considering  measures  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Eoebuck  and  Mr.  Gibson  put 
in  a  word  for  secular  education ;  the  former  giving  a  definition  of  reli- 
gious instruction  which  deists  might  adopt.    ]Vfi.  H^field  and  Mr.  Miall 
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protested  against  all  State  interference.  Lord  Palmerston,  higlily  com- 
plimenting Lord  John  Kussell,  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  laid 
great  stress  on  the  necessity  of  making  such  changes  in  the  character  of 
the  education  imparted  as  will  conduce  to  the  teaching  of  useful  things. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Lord  John  Bussell,  the  formal  motion  on 
the  first  resolution  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  resolved,  that  ''  on  Thurs- 
day the  10th  April  the  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole~House  to  consider  the  present  state  of  public  education  in  England 
and  Wales." 

Lord  John's  scheme  for  local  rates  may  at  some  future  day  be  re- 
quisite ;  but  we  should  fii*8t  try  the  experiment  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
present  grants  to  the  necessities  of  poor  places,  and  of  the  instruction 
given  to  the  needs  of  the  class  to  be  instructed.  Until  we  have  given 
this  fidr  trial  to  voluntary  effort,  is  it  wise  to  lay  what  ought  to  be  a 
national  burden  merely  on  ratepayers,  and  to  encounter  the  risk  of  a 
general  war  of  sects  in  the  selection  of  the  denomination  which  is  to 
control  each  school  ? 

United  Association  op  Schoolmasteks. — Ordinary  General  Meeting 

March  let,  1850.  Mr.  F.  B.  Grampton  in  the  cbalr.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Simpson  on  "  The  Schoolmaster'H  relations  with  the  Government." 

1.  Augmentation. — ^The  lecturer  was  of  opinion  that  in  many  cases  the  generous 
intentions  of  the  Gommittee  of  Gouncil  were  thwarted  by  the  low  salaries  which  are 
ofEered  to  teachers — ^managers  taking  into  consideration  the  Government  gratuities. 
He  suggested  that  the  remedy  would  be  for  the  Government  to  raise  the  minimum 
salary  required  for  certified  teoichers. 

2.  PvpU-Tectchera, — ^The  lecturer  assumed  that  the  stipends  of  male  pupil-teachers 
were  too  low  to  obtain  desirable  candidates  in  towns  and  places  where  juvenile  labour 
is  in  demand.  He  also  considered  the  fee  for  instruction  of  pupil- teachers  insufficient 
for  the  great  additional  labour  their  training  involves. 

3.  Inspectortitiips, — ^Mr.  Simpson  expressed  the  hope  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  they  would  be  thrown  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  profession. 

4.  Supera/imttation, — On  this  point,  the  lecturer  urged  that  the  supineness  of  teachers 
had  led  to  delay  in  a  matter  of  great  importance. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  very  interesting  and 
able  paper ;  after  which  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  was,  that  the  Gommittee  of  Gouncil  on  Education 

are  really  desirous  of  doing  everything  that  they  can  for  the  good  of  the  schoolmaster ; 

and  although  certain  regulations  might  appear  arbitrary  and  unnecessary,  still  there 

"^^■i  been  and  are  reasons  which  show  the  wisdom  of  such  checks  as  had  been  adopted. 

16  minutes  of  1846  were  extolled  as  establishing  a  religious  educational  scheme, 

jh  embraced  all  parties,  and  in  which  the  bitterest  opponent  can  find  few  faults, 

these  resulting  not  from  the  principles  of  the  measures,  but  from  their  working 

.jndly  in  some  exceptional  cases. 

Begarding  proportionate  payment  for  instruction  to  apprentices,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  the  mobility  of  the  scholastic  body,  especially  the  certified  portion,  had 
created  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  rule. 

The  award  of  certificates  was  acknowledged  to  have  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
meeting,  but  objection  was  made  to  writing  on  the  parchment  the  measure  of  a  man's 
abilities  in  the  subjects  of  examination. 

The  meeting  were  of  opinion  that  the  lecturer  had  reasoned  from  a  few  exceptions 
with  regard  to  salaries  being  reduced  because  of  the  certificate  augmentation ;  the 
tendency  was  shown  to  be  in  the  contrary  direction. 

It  was  generally  allowed,  that  it  is  not  so  desirable  to  increase  the  stipend  for 
apprentices,  as  it  is  to  make  the  profession  so  respectable  that  parents  shall  be  willing 
to  forego  present  advantages  in  consideration  of  prospective  benefits. 

The  meeting  agreed  that  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Schools  should  be  thro^  open 
to  the  laity  generally,  although  it  was  admitted  that  in  the  initiation  of  the  minutes 
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of  1846  none  could  bave  performed  the  work  to  aooeptaUj  to  the  pafoflhuil  eletgy  m 
men  selected  from  that  body. 

On  the  snbjeot  of  pensions  and  snperannnations,  it  was  argned  that  any  movement 
for  these  objects  mnst  result  in  a  present  loes  of  salary,  and  that  the  moet  independent 
way  is  for  schoolmasters  to  make  provision  for  themselves  in  tnoh  offiees  as  they  may 
approve.  W.  H.  SMITH,  MimUiag  SeertUmy. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  tiie  5th  Instanl^  when 
Mr.  Murby  ^dll  tqbA  a  paper  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  Singing. 

A  viBY  able  and  interesting  Report  troim  tbe  Oomnussioners  for 
Civil  Service  Examinations  has  been  just  issued,  which  we  shall  review  next  month. 


Orders  and  Adoertisemervta  must  he  seni  only  to  Mekbs.  Gboombbidoe, 
5,  Paterrwster  Bow  ;  the  laUer,  front  strangers,  must  he  accompcmied  hy  a 
remittance,  according  to  tJie  following  scale  : — If  vmder  40  words,  is, ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d, ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s. ;  a  half-page, 
or  07ie  colwmn,  XI.  5«.     No  deductions  a/re  made,  • 

Tlie  Journal  wHl  he  sent,  free  of  posta>ge,  for  one  year  on  receipt  of 
Qs.  6d.,  in  advance, 

*#*  This  Journal  is  now  Registered  for  Tra/nsmission  to  Foreign 
C&wntries,  if  Stamped, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Some  Articles  and  Notes  of  Books  stand  over  till  next  Month. 

We  again  beg  Advertisers  not  to  address  their  letters  to  the  "  Editor,**  but  to  the 

PuhlUhers, 
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DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA— No.  12. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE. 

XTTE  are  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  whicli  must  attend  even  a 
T  T  superficial  review  of  the  subject  before  us.  It  is  one  involving 
deep  philosophical  considerations,  whilst  there  are  scarcely  any  limits  to 
the  variety  and  multitude  of  the  topics  which  it  embraces.  To  omit  all 
mention  of  taste,  however,  in  a  series  of  papers  devoted  to  the  main 
features  of  a  liberal  education,  would  be  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  influence 
of  beauty  upon  the  human  mind,  or  at  least  to  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  estimate  its  legitimate  weight.  Our  design  is  not  to  give  anything 
like  a  rcUioTuile  of  the  subject,  or  to  enter  upon  a  systematic  discussion 
of  its  several  parts.  We  cannot  even  hope  to  put  forward  anything  like 
a  complete  array  of  inducements  to  the  study  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  this  would  require  a  knowledge 
of  art  and  a  degree  of  taste  and  philosophical  acumen  to  which  we  lay  no 
claim.  Such  discussion^  moreover,  would  of  itself  exceed  the  limits  of  a 
volume.  What  we  do  purpose,  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  which  may 
serve  to  give  direction  to  early  studies  on  subjects  connected  with  taste. 
It  is  to  the  ethical  aspect  of  this  inquiry  that  we  desire  mainly  to  give 
prominence.  This,  indeed,  is  the  point  most  needful  to  determine  in 
calculating  the  bearing  and  position  of  art  in  relation  to  other  subjects 
of  education.  We  proceed  to  inquire,  then,  how  far  refinement  in  taste 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination  conduce  to  the  perfection  of  the 
higher  mental  discipline ;  in  other  words,  under  what  conditions  and 
limitations  it  is  safe  for  a  young  man  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  art. 

The  fact  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  exhibit  the  outlines  of  a  scheme 
of  mental  discipline,  would  oblige  us  to  take,  perhaps,  too  severe  and 
exclusive  a  view  of  our  subject,  and  to  submit  it  to  a  test  which  would 
in  itself  alone  be  insufficient.  The  domain  of  imagination  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  land  of  liberty,  and  the  attempt  to  impose  any  terms 
whatever  as  the  mean  of  naturalization  within  its  border  would  be 
resisted  with  jealous  warmth,  doubtless,  by  some.*  We  do  not  purpose 
to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  severe  aspect  of  the  question,  or  extend 
them  beyond  what  is  needful  to  put  the  inquiry  on  a  true  and  unassailable 
footing.  By  freely  stating  what  we  feel  sure  all  lovers  of  art  would 
accept  as  the  condition  of  its  legitimate  pursuit,  we  shall  not  forfeit  the 
daim  to  greater  freedom  of  remark.  Let  us  be  careful  first  to  define,  as 
fer  as  may  be,  the  exact  disciplinal  value  of  a  cultivated  taste  in  relation 
to  the  corresponding  cultivation  of  the  other  Acuities.  Here,  then,  we 
must  assume,  that  when  we  speak  of  taste  in  relation  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
we  allude  to  something  which  has  a  definite  meaning  in  our  reader's 
mind.  We  are  not  bold  enough  to  attempt  to  give  a  new  definition  of 
so  subtle,  and  in  the  judgment  of  some,  perhaps,  so  capricious  a  thing  as 
taste,  but  prefer  rather  to  adopt  the  following,  as  being  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  : — 

**  What  we  call  taste,'*  says  Jones  of  Nayland,  "  in  the  metaphorical 

*  *'  Ingenium  miserft  quia  fortunatius  arte 
Credit,  et  exdadit  sanos  Helicone  Poetas 
DemooritQSy"  &c. — ffor,  de  Arte  Poet.  296. 
YOL.  X.  NO.  113,  N.S.  ^  T 
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sense  of  the  word,  is  that  faculty  by  which  we  diatingnish  beauty  and 
excellence  in  the  works  of  art ;  as  the  palate  distinguishes  what  is 
pleasant  in  meat  and  drink.  This  latter  faculty  is  natural ;  the  former, 
BO  far  as  it  signifies  judgment,  is  the  result  of  education  and  experience, 
and  can  be  found  only  in  a  cultivated  mind.** 

Whatever  it  may  be  understood,  in  its  various  differences  of  accepta- 
tion, to  mean,  it  doubtless  involves  a  certain  condition  of  the  critical 
faculty.  Refinement  of  the  taste  implies  a  maturing  and  sharpening  of 
the  powers  of  judgment,  and  a  gradual  widening  of  tike  basis  upon  which 
its  operations  are  conducted.  Whether  taste  be  in  itself  and  in  its 
origin  a  natural  gift,  whether  it  be  altogether  denied  to  some  while  it  is 
possessed  by  others  in  a  state  of  original  perfection,  this  is  a  question 
with  which  we  do  not  meddle.  We  contend,  that  in  so  &r  as  it  is 
capable  of  cultivation,  it  depends  for  its  growth  upon  a  corresponding 
activity  of  mind  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  which  it  is 
cognizant.  This  may  seem  to  imply  no  more  than  that,  as  taste  is 
confessedly  an  attribute  of  the  reasoning  faculty  or  the  understanding, 
it  grows  with  its  growth  and  strengthens  with  its  strength.  Even  so ; 
but  that  is  not  the  view  of  taste  which  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  those 
who  would  claim  for  it  a  stcUus  superior  to  and  independent  of  the 
colder  region  of  intellect,  and  who  would  subject  it  only  to  the  arbitrary 
and  self-regulated  conditions  of  its  own  consciousness^ — ^who  would  claim 
it  as  an  exclusive  attribute  of  genius,  akin  to  the  creative  genius  ofpoet, 
or  painter,  or  sculptor.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  much  of  the  a&cta- 
tion  and  arrogance  which  accompanies  the  want  of  true  taste  has  its 
origin  in  absurd  individual  misconceptions  of  this  character.  We 
mention  such  only  to  reject  them  as  unworthy  of  anything  like  a  true 
estimate  of  taste. 

Doubtless  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  instinctive  judgment  of  high 
genius, — ^that  rix^ri  drexyoQ  which  is  here  and  there  met  with  in  the 
world ;  but  this  proves  only  that  taste  admits  of  various  degrees  of 
development,  from  that  in  which  the  successive  stages  of  its  growth  are 
distinctly  observable  to  that  in  which  they  seem  blended  in  one  simultaneous 
act  of  thought  and  judgment.  Whether  the  former  of  these  conditions  be 
only  a  faltering  and  abnormal  exhibition  of  that  which  is  seen  in  its  true 
ch£uracter  only  in  the  genius  of  intuition,  is  an  interesting  question,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  assumption  that  taste  is  capable  of  cultivation  and 
refinement. 

Jn  claiming  for  taste  a  connection  with  the  active  exercise  of  intellect, 
we  separate  it  off  sharply  from  dileUcmtdsm,  and  from  that  desultory 
state  which  would  enfeeble  the  mind  and  lay  the  subject  of  taste  open  to 
grave  moral  objections.  It  is  in  virtue,  therefore,  of  its  striet  amena- 
bility to  the  rules  which  apply  to  other  studies,  that  we  claim  for  it  a 
distinct  disciplinal  value. 

The  refinement  of  the  critical  faculty  is  doubtless  the  result  of  a 
combination  of  influences.  The  power  of  interpreting  impressions 
produced  upon  the  senses  by  the  contemplation  of  external  objects 
in  a  language  intelligible  to  the  mind  itself  is  not  a  simple  matter.* 

*  The  power  of  interpreting  such  impressions  in  a  language  intelligible  to  other 
minds  is  quite  another  thing.  It  is  a  nnguUo'  gift — ^&r  rarer  than  the  taste  which 
■imply  '*  appreciates/'  or  the  "  ardent  sympathy  "  of  enthunaam,  which  is  too  often 
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Before  proper  discipline  has  been  exerted,  the  balance  necessary  to  be 
eetablished  betwee£  the  operation  of  the  senses  and  of  the  mind  is 
imperfect.  The  mind  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  until  its  jnrisdiotion 
18  &irly  established.  When  the  judgment  too  readily  assents  to  the 
appeal  of  the  senses,  the  result  is  commonly  an  undue  arrc^tion  of 
authority,  without  anything  like  ground  for  such  confidence.  The  man 
of  confident,  as  well  as  hasty  judgment,  in  matters  of  taste,  is  little  likely 
to  saooeed  in  the  attempt  really  to  cultivate  and  refine  his  powers. 

We  contend  that  there  must  be  a  patient  and  unassuming  spirit  of 
b^linning  at  the  beginning  in  this  as  in  every  other  matter  appertaining 
to  edocation.  The  critical  fiiculty  in  man  is  one  which  requires  most  time 
to  mature,  and  will  least  of  all  bear  to  be  precipitated  into  maturity, 
inasmnch  as  it  is  the  business  of  this  hcvltj  to  pronounce,  as  well  as  to 
fonn,  judgments  on  matters  of  taste.  There  may  well  be  a  certain 
dehberativeness  and  hesitancy  about  the  development  of  powers  so 
large,  and  which  require  so  little  encouragement  to  declare  themselves 
in  the  majority.  Tune  and  pains  bestowed  upon  the  several  degrees  in 
their  attainment  will,  after  all,  seem  to  be  most  valuably  bestowed. 

The  habit  of  ctccurate  observation,  then,  will  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
that  growth  of  the  critical  Acuity  which  we  have  described  as  complex 
in  its  nature.  How  does  the  critical  fiiculty  develop  itself  out  of  this 
origin,  and  where  does  the  complexity-  in  its  character  begin  1 

In  talking  this  part  of  our  subject  over  with  a  friend  for  whose  taste 
we  have  a  deep  respect,  we  obtained  the  following  account  of  his  expe- 
rienoe,  which  we  think  of  value  and  of  greater  interest  than  an  entirely 
abstract  answer  to  the  question  proposed. 

**I  owe  the  early  growth  of  my  ^ taste,"  he  said,  "to  my  boyish 
fiuniliarity  with  the  noble  church  of  my  native  town — a  gem  of  archi- 
tectural beauly  and  interest ;  and  this  not  in  the  way  of  sentimental 
inflaences  such  as  are  commonly  ascribed  to  what  is  old  and  historical, 
but  in  a  practical  matter-of-fact  fashion.  The  moment  I  began  really  to 
vbserve,  I  set  to  work  to  sketch  portions  of  the  church,  the  ruined 
chapter-house,  the  mouldings,  the  decorated  windows,  but  particularly 
the  altar-tombs,  with  their  recumbent  effigies  of  Crusaders.  My  object 
was  to  produce  exact  copies  of  the  difierent  objects  which  attracted  me. 
I  bestowed  the  most  minute  attention  upon  details,  was  never  tired  of 
my  wtrk,  but  again  and  again  drew  from  the  same  models ;  at  last  I 
began  to  s6udy  what  I  had  so  often  reproduced,  and  with  more  careful 
study  came  a  certain  intelligence  of  judgment  in  relation  to  these  various 
objecta  I  set  to  work  to  ascertain  their  historical  and  architectural 
value,  and  finding  this  to  be  high,  I  carried  with  me  some  fastidiousness 
and  boyish  jeadousy  into  my  observation  of  the  remains  of  other  ancient 
buildings.  I-  began  to  compare  styles,  and  to  acquire  an  appreciation  of 
minute  differences  in  the  charactenstic  features  of  various  periods.  The 
critical  feculty  had  started  all  at  once  into  vigorous  life,  without  my 
being  conscious  of  so  high-sounding  an  acquisition.     This  very  want  of 


mistaken  for  inspiration.  "The  stimulus  which  impels  a  young  or  inexperienced 
flaiey  to  eccpression  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from  that  thorough  realization  of  a  great 
action  or  stirring  incident,  which  alone  «[iables  one  mind  to  imprint  its  own  impres- 
sions in  sharp  and  vigorons  outline  on  another." — Article  on  **  Poetry  of  the  Past 
Year, " — ChrisUan  BemenUnxmcer,  AprU,  1856. 
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consciousness  fiekvoored  the  growth  of  a  quality  qfjudgmeni  which  I  after- 
wards recognized  and  acknowledged  as  ctAUivaied  UuU.  But  first  in 
order,  I  repeat,  was  the  dogged  and  accurate  devotion  to  details  in  the 
objects  with  which  I  had  been  so  long  familiar  ;  this  was  the  first  step 
in  the  analysis  of  those  vague  impressions  which  so  fiu:  had  manifested 
themselves  only  in  an  undefined  regard  for  the  old  church — ^the  first 
spelling  out  of  the  charm  which  constituted  its  attractions.  Then,  when 
I  had  well-nigh  wearied  myself  with  the  effort  to  acqtdre  the  power  of 
accurate  rendering,  the  interest  began  to  assume  a  more  intelligent  and 
complex  character.  There  was  an  unskilful  and  imperfect  babuicing  of 
many  considerations,  such  as  I  have  described.  As  this  effort  became 
more  continuous,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  a  matter  of  greater 
nicety,  judgment  developed  into  taste,  and  an  intuitive  fitcnlty— -or 
rather  what  was  really  the  result  of  discipline^  but  what,  from  hamng 
become  habitual,  seemed  to  bear  the  semblance  of  intuition — was  the 
result.  This  was  the  case,  at  the  same  time,  with  other  objects  of 
study — coins  and  the  like.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  history  of  the 
little  that  I  possess  in  the  way  of  taste.'* 

This  account  our  experience  indorses  as  a  true  analysis.  When  the 
growth  of  taste  has  advanced  thus  &r,  how  may  we  describe  its  further 
progress )  Being  what  we  have  described  it,  we  believe  that  it  assumes 
steadiness  and  breadth  in  proportion  as  knowledge  increases.  The 
larger  the  grounds  which  are  presented  to  the  observation  of  the  critical 
faculty, — the  more  sound  and  precise  the  acquaintance  with  the  fusts 
which  form  the  subject-matter  of  judgment,  the  more  Ukely  the  taste  is 
to  gather  strength  and  delicacy  of  action.  Here,  however,  come  in 
other  considerations  ;  the  analytical  process  soon  claims  assistance  from 
the  synthetical  The  desire  for  system — ^for  order  in  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence examined,  in  the  various  objects  which  have  been  subjected  to 
analysis — the  discrimination  of  principles  only  half-separated  from,  a 
perplexing  svbstraivmi  of  &cts ;  these  all  lead  the  mind  on  to  philoso- 
phical considerations  and  to  its  severest  labour.  The  great  desire  is  for 
simplicity  and  for  a  proper  adjustment  and  subordination  of  principles ; 
the  mind  begins  to  see  that  in  all  beauty  and  grandeur  of  conception  the 
element  of  simplicity  is  paramount.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  witness 
most  frequent  &,ilures  in  studies  connected  with  taste,  a  fidlure  incident 
to  the  difficulties  of  this  stage  of  the  progress,  and  due  to  the  fact,  that 
whilst  there  are  many  men  capable  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
study  thus  far,  there  are  few  possessed  of  a  philosophic  appreciation  of 
first  principles — few  who  can  discern  the  imity  which  reigns  amid  the 
varied  and  complex  forms  in  which  beauty  is  presented  to  the  mind — ^£ew 
who  can,  in  the  words  of  an  old  friend's  Latin  prize  poem  at  Oxford, — 

**  Multiplicem  rerum  cognoscere  simplicitatem." 

But  just  in  proportion  as  the  study  increases  in  difficulty  does  it  furnish 
ground  for  the  legitimate  discipline  of  the  higher  mental  faculties.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  we  have  in  some  measure  subjected  the  domain  of 
imagination  to  the  jurisdiction  of  intellect ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
that  the  poet  or  the  painter  is  to  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  his  fancy 
must  wear  the  bridle  and  the  bit  of  the  logical  regimen,*  but  only  that 


ifcfc  '  *  "  Dabitur  licentia  sumpta  pudcnter."— JSTor.  AH.  Poet.  51. 
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the  student,  in  dealing  with  the  works  of  poet,  Vj|fentry)<pr  mil  m  n  nfl,  ^"^ 
majr  bxiDg  a  severe  and  well-aocredited  test  to  b^s^fj^jlMi  then^c^^^^^^tir, 
again,  wonld  we  be  understood  to  mean  that  a  Mgl^Haimd)lMy^  ^ 
critieal  feculty  is  all  that  is  needful  to  the  critic  of  taste,  but^Dfilj^^i^ 
that^  with  all  his  other  qualifications,  he  must  be  a  man  of  practical 
logical  acumen,  exercised  in  nice  distinctions,  and  skilled  in  the  difficult 
process  of  simplifying  and  discerning  the  proportionate  value  of  the 
subject-matter  of  his  studies.  This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which 
commends  itself  to  our  present  consideration,  and  we  think  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  those  studies  which  contribute  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  taste  are  neither  in  themselves  dangerous  nor  calculated  to  en- 
feeble the  intellect  of  the  student ;  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are,  under 
certain  conditions,  subsidiary  to  the  severest  mental  discipline,  and  in  all 
cases  most  desirable  as  a  check  upon  the  imagination.  And  here  we 
may  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  a  tendency  in  the  poetry  of  the 
day  to  disregard  those  considerations  which  we  would  thus  associate 
with  works  of  the  imagination  j  that  is,  a  tendency  to  carelessness  and 
to  a  neglect  of  the  fixed  rules  of  art,  as  well  as  downright  slovenliness  of 
execution.*  By  fixed  rules,  we  mean  those  requirements  of  choice,  as 
to  subject  and  as  to  care  in  carrying  out  such  definite  aim,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  arbitrary ;  such  conditions,  for  example,  as  answer  to  the 
choice  of  subject  and  propriety  of  treatment  in  the  painter,  and  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  manifest  disregard  of  the  principles  of  art.t 
Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  the  faults  to  which  we  allude, 
and  d  the  necessity  for  discipline  in  those  who  would  influence  and 
refine  the  taste  of  their  fellow-men,  is  the  absence  of  simplicity  and  the 
consequent  absence  of  charm  in  their  poems  as  a  whole. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  may  be  drawn  from  the 
subject  of  music.  Now  we  would  not  deny  that  there  are  some  persons 
who  possess  musical  taste  of  a  high  order  without  having  anything  like 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  this  is  not  to  allow  that  such 
natural  gifts  are  incapable  of  cultivation  and  refinement.  Acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  harmony  will  invest  the  critical  qualities  of  high 
natural  ta^te  with  the  right  and  with  the  power  of  maintaining,  judg- 
ments on  subjects  of  taste  which,  it  may  be,  owe  their  origin  to  genius 
alone.  Science  is  with  such  gifted  persons  nothing  but  the  rationale  or 
philosophic  rendering  into  system  of  their  impressions,  each  on  its  own 
basis,  and  in  its  relation  to  other  parts  of  a  laboriously-defined  and  well- 
considered  scheme. 

Most  people  have  something  for  which  they  claim  the  name  of  musical 
taste,  but  few  are  in  the  way  of  ever  cultivating  or  refining  their 


*  "  Vos,  6 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmeD  reprehendite,  qaod  non 
Malta  dies  et  multa  litnra  coercuit,  atqae 
Perfectum  deoies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem." — lb.  291 — 295. 

t  We  nowadays  hear  the  same  assumption  which  Horace  heard  and  answered : — 

"  Pictoribus  atqne  Poetis 
Quidlibet  andendi  semper  fuit  sequa  potestas. 
Scimus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damnsque  vicissim  : 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut,"  &c. — 76.  9— 12. 

**  Sed  in  yitium  libertas  excidit,  et  vim 
Dignam  lege  regi :  lex  est  aceepta." — lb,  282^284. 
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judgment.  There  are  few  who  suhject  their  love  of  mumc  to  dnythidg 
like  a  studious  diadpline.  It  is  true  that  the  oommoB  mode  of  teaching 
mnsio  is,  too  often,  so  little  calculated  to  affect  the  taste  or  to  inform  the 
judgment,  that  it  becomes  little  else  than  a  more  or  less  elaborate 
schooling  of  the  fingers  or  the  voice.  But  this  is  not  what  we  mean  hy 
the  cultivation  of  the  musical  faculty,  and  we  would  predict  disappoint- 
ment  as  the  natural  result  of  this  system  in  the  case  of  those  who  take 
it  up  with  any  but  the  very  commonest  expectations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  pursuit  of  music  which,  we  are  assured,  would  yield  the 
most  abundant  return  to  the  student.  This  consists  in  that  very  same 
study  of  the  first  principles  or  grammar  of  the  science  which  we  have 
spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  all  study  which  is  designed  to  elevate  the 
critical  £Bu;ulty.  It  consists  in  an  analysis  of  harmony,  which  is  to  the 
scholar  in  music  what  the  study  of  the  axioms  and  postulates  of  geometry 
is  to  one  just  opening  EucHd,  or  the  scheme  of  opposition  to  one  com- 
mencing logic.* 

And  going  on  to  speak  of  a  kindred  subject — painting  ;  there  is  here, 
likewise,  a  foundation-study  of  elements,  or  simple  truths,  in  a  certain 
application  of  which  lies  the  art  of  successful  colouring  and  delineation, 
and  all  the  mechanical  power  of  the  highest  artist.  What  it  is  which 
makes  him  great  in  his  work,  we  shall  see  presently.  But  speaking 
merely  of  the  internal  appliances  of  art,  the  great  painter  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  man  of  great  natural  genius  for  form,  or  colour,  or  arrange* 
ment.  And  yet  how  close  an  apprenticeship  to  nature,  to  the  study  of 
anatomy,  to  the  practice  of  chiaroscuro,  &c,,  do  really  great  painters  and 
sculptors  invariably  serve  !  How  laboriously  do  we  find,  from  time  to 
time,  men  of  the  highest  genius  in  all  the  several  arts  striving  after  the 
perfection  of  an  ideal  which  they  alone  have  the  power  to  realize  in 
their  imagination  !  How  do  the  numerous  studies  of  great  artists  which 
have  come  down  to  us  attest  this !  What  a  strange  t»le  do  the  MSS.  of 
great  poets  sometimes  tell  us  of  the  most  laborious  and  gradual  finish  \ 
How  does  the  extraordinary  care  bestowed  by  our  great  singers  and 
musicians  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  their  compositions  witness  the 
same ! 

People  of  ordinary  musical  cultivation  may  be  content  to  gain  some 
insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art  through  the  medium  of  analogy  and 
familiar  illustration.  We  hear  professors  speak  of  the  graoMnatiGcU 
correctness  of  musical  compositions,  and,  beyond  this,  of  style,  and 
character,  and  depth.  Now,  the  analogy  conveyed  in  the  use  of  these 
terms  may  teach  us  that,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
harmony,  musical  excellence  is  a  thing  of  uncertain  appreciation.  It  is 
true  that  we  may  know  something  of  a  language  without  being  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  its  grammar,  but  we  know  that  the  degree  of  our 
acquaintance  with  it  depends  upon  our  familiarity  with  its  accidence 
and  its  syntax.  Now,  in  the  case  of  a  person  speaking  his  own  language, 
this  grammatical  knowledge  has  become,  in  a  measure,  instinctive.  Just 
so  is  it  with  high  musical  cultivation,  with  those  whose  natural  genius 


*  We  borrow  this  notion  in  respect  to  musical  learning  from  a  fHend  who  has 
studied  the  first  principles  of  the  science  with  the  most  remarkable  success,  and  to 
whom  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  has  proved  an  invaluable  resource,  as  enabling 
him  to  give  correct  and  ready  flxpresiion  to  his  own  conocpttons  in  music. 
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hu  been  disoiplined  into  a  kind  of  second  nature^  who  can  think  and 
render  their  thoughts  into  musical  expression  with  the  same  ease  with 
which  the  poet  or  the  philosopher  employs  language,  or  the  painter  and 
sculptor  their  respective  media  of  expression.  If  it  be  difficult  for  us, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  musical 
composer, — ^for  this  reason,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  significance  of 
the  language  which  he  employs,  or  at  any  rate  not  familiar  with  it, — 
then  it  would  seem  that  the  only  means  of  sharpening  our  intelligence  is 
to  devote  definite  pains  to  the  study  of  the  principles  or  grammar  pf  the 
art,  the  rules  of  its  construction,  and  its  prosody.  Just  so  with  painting. 
Those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  no  nucleus  of  growth,  no  know* 
ledge  of  the  ascertained  principles  of  the  art,  are  not  in  the  way  of 
carrying  on  the  cultivation  of  their  taste  in  any  certain  or  systematic 
manner.  The  restricted  aim  with  which  we  approach  this  interesting 
subject  obliges  us  to  a  severer  view  than  we  should  otherwise  take  of  it. 
We  do  not  dwell  upon  that  love  of  nature  and  that  keen  faculty  of 
observation,  which  is  the  sole  and  imconscious  discipline  pf  many  a 
delicate  judgment  in  matters  of  taste.  We  do  not  attempt  to  number 
those  unseen  and  imtraceable  influences  which  kindle  genius  a^d  invest 
men  with  an  unpatented  nobility  of  mind.  We  shall  presently,  indeed, 
confess  that  we  have  good  reason  for  not  venturing  to  educe  more  thaA 
a  few  simple  rules,  or  to  lay  down  a  law  which  is,  to  a  great  degree, 
unwritten.  The  principles  of  taste,  like  the  rules  of  logic,  have  a  tacit 
existence,  are  tacitly  violated  or  observed.  The  scheme  of  taste  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  acclamation  of  the  most  cultivated  of  all  time — ^not 
from  the  writings  of  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  of  any  one  age  or 
interest.  How  men  enter  into  the  mysteries  of  this  scheme  is  not  to 
be  told.  ^  The  imagination  is  not  an  outlaw  to  the  scheme  of  man*s 
intelligence,  but  it  is  a  lawless  element,  and  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to 
uniform  all^ianoe. 

We  have  been  considering  how  some  aid  may  be  given  in  this  branch 
of  education — ^what  labour  will,  at  any  rate,  not  be  frrdtless,  even  if  it 
should  &il  of  influencing  the  taste  so  directly  as  might  be  desired. 
Accurate  and  elementary  study  of  an  art  may  grow  into  a  sci.entiflc  and 
philosophic  instinct ;  it  cannot  cramp  genius ;  it  will  improve  and 
discipline  talent ;  it  will  repay  the  most  unpoetical  mind  in  the  hard 
coin  of  method  and  precision. 

As  some  guide  to  the  formation  of  judgment  in  relation  to  the  fine 
arts,  we  may  remark,  that  the  aim  or  scope  of  the  artist  must  first  be 
considered,  then  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which  that  aim  is  sought  to 
be  attained.  The  different  styles  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  <fec.,  answer 
to  one  another.  Thei*e  are  many  poets  in  conception  and  in  appreciation 
of  the  aims  of  art,  but  few  in  execution. 

Poet  is  a  generic  term.  There  are  poet-painters,  and  painters  who 
have  no  taste  or  sense  of  beauty  :  in  some  there  is  no  such  element  as 
imagination  ;  in  others  this  fiu^ulty  is  powerful,  but  undisciplined.  What 
noble  intellectual  ruins  attest  the  worth  of  discipline  and  the  cost  at 
which  it  is  slighted  I*  How  many  have  the  command  of  almost  indefi- 
nite natural  resources — how  few  have  that  element  of  genius  which 
consists  in  perseverance ! 

*  **  Vis  oonsih  expers  mole  mit  soft." — Hor,  Od. 
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A  great  principle  of  beauty  and  intereBt  is  conyeyed  in  the  ancient 
paradox,  wXiov  fffjuffv  wdyrog.  The  imagery  of  poets  and  painters  of  the 
higher  class  will  be  found  to  embody  it,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study 
under  this  suggestion.     Horace's 

^  Ssepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 
Finus ;  et  celsn  graviore  casu 
Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  summos 
Fulgura  montes  " — 

is  an  example  of  that  power  of  genius  which  consists  in  the  ability  to 
refrain  from  a  perfect  delineation,  and  to  leave  to  imagination  just  that 
half  of  the  picture  on  which  it  will  dwell  with  most  delight.  This 
unexpressed,  but  implied  world  of  beauty,  is  that  in  which  the  poet 
himselj^  and  all  who  share  in  his  creative  genius,  find  the  most  varied 
occupation  of  their  fancy  and  thought.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  graceful 
application  of  the  omne  ignotum  pro  mctgnifico,  a  principle  which  goes 
fiir  to  interpret  man*s  awe  of  the  mysterious  beauty  of  nature.  In  the 
lines  which  we  have  just  quoted  there  is  room  left,  in  the  suppressed 
member  of  the  comparison,  for  an  array  of  beautiful  images,  each 
varying  with  the  mind  and  ima^ation  and  poetic  power  of  the  reader. 
Indeed,  this  is  an  example  of  what  we  often  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
confess,  in  translating  poets  into  another  language,  viz.,  that  poet  alone 
can  worthily  render  poet,  that  one  stanza  of  Horace  would  sometimes 
tax  the  genius  of  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  could  we 
summon  them  to  the  rescue ;  ex,  gr,  this, — 

"  Qui  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 
Umhra/m  hoijpitalem  consodare  amant 
Bamis ;  et  Miquo  lahorat 
LymphaJugcLX  trepidare  rivoJ** — Hor,  Od.  ii.  3. 

Here  is  a  perfect  picture  sketched  by  the  poet  Jrom  nahire ;  the 
stream  is  before  our  eyes — but  the  English  words  to  express  it !  These 
may  be  found  in  the  like  pictures  of  our  own  true  poets,  but  they  are 
coy  of  showing  themselves  to  a  translator.  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Brook  " 
may  help  us  ;  but  Horace's  "  winds  about,  and  in  and  out,"  within  the 
compass  of  six  words.  By  the  way,  it  would  be  excellent  practice  to 
follow  out  some  of  these  undesigned  coincidences  of  poetic  delineation, 
and  bring  them  into  conjunction,  side  by  dde.  This  is  what  is,  of  course, 
done  by  the  ingenious  illustrators  of  poets,  but  we  commend  it  as  a 
definite  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  taste.  What  we  must  remember 
particularly  is,  that  although  the  painter  will  study  all  the  features  and 
lineaments  of  nature,  and  although  he  will  multiply  studies  of  daguerre- 
otype minuteness  of  detail  /or  his  own  use,  yet  that  a  great  landscape 
even  is  never  a  mere  representation  of  what  has  been  presented  to  his 
eye  in  nature.  True  to  nature  it  is,  but  there  has  been  much  inter- 
vening study  and  reflection,  much  exercise  of  the  imagination,  much 
elevating,  chastening,  and  refinement  of  its  suggestions,  before  the  picture 

*  "  This  is  true  poetic  description,  in  which,  while  the  poet  appears  only  to  express 
a  docile  recipiency  of  what  nature  bestows,  he  ^ves  back,  to  be  blended  with  it,  both 
his  own  emotion  and  the  light  which  a  poet*9  imagination  ci'eatet" — Prof,  Reed  on 
Byron* 8  description  of  Lake  Lemon, 

We  venture  to  add  from  Pindar — 

"  'AoTijp  dpiZriXog,  dXaOivbv 
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oomes  to  be  what  we  may  see  it  on  this  1st  of  May  in  one  comer  or 
another  of  our  great  Academy  Exhibition.  Turner  possessed  this  power 
to  a  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than  any  other  painter  of  modem  times  ; 
he  could  record  in  his  mind  the  characteristic  elements  of  a  picture, 
%.€,  of  a  particular  concurrence  of  picturesque  circumstances  {e.g,  in  the 
neglected  region  of  cloud-land),  with  wonderful  fidelity ;  we  allude 
now  to  all  but  his  very  latest  pictures.  This  is  abundantly  shown  in 
Mr.  Buskin's  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters. 

**  The  distinction  between  nature  and  art,  that  is,  between  real  and 
ideal  beauty,  is  the  same  which  separates  taste  from  genius.  Art  is 
nature  destroyed  and  reconstructed.  Genius  is  taste  no  longer  as  the 
appredator  of  natural  beauty,  but  the  creator  of  beauty  ideal  and  superior 
to  the  former. 

^  Taste  appreciates :  it  is  the  moral  in  humanity  in  the  presence  of 
the  moral  in  nature ;  it  decides  whether  the  natural  symbol  is  in 
accordance  with  the  moral  idea.  Genius  does  more  than  this,  it  creates. 
Gei^^is  oonttdns  the  same  elements  as  taste,  but  in  a  higher  degree; 
genius,  by  reason,  apprehends  unity  more  thoroughly  ;  by  the  feculty  of 
representation,  it  retraces  more  vividly  the  different  parts  of  an  object ; 
lastly,  by  the  sentiment,  or  love,  it  not  only  distinguishes  the  moral 
idea»  it  reveres  it,  aspires  to  this  ideal,  which  it  detaches  as  much  as 
possible  from  nature  j  it .  etherealizes  the  forms  of  matter,  and  takes 
away  all  that  can  obstruct  the  idea.  Taste  reposes  tranquilly  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  ;  genius  rends  and  reconstructs 

nature,  in  order  to  make  it  more  like  the  idea Genius  destroys 

nature  while  it  reveres  it,  and  then  restores  it  more  pure  and  more  like 
the  moral  idea  graven  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  thus  the  marks  of 
genius  are  destruction  and  creation.  ....  Thus  the  artist  who,  seriously 
regarding  nature,  should  be  satisfied  to  copy  it  Mthfully,  would  fall  from 
the  rank  of  an  artist  to  that  of  a  mechanic.  I  see  that  this  portitdt 
very  exactly  represents  such  a  person,  but  there  is  no  ideal  there,  the 
work  is  not  by  an  artist.  This  decision  condemns  the  whole  school  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  or  of  music,  which  does  not  conceive  of  nature  as 
symbolic,  and  which  does  not  consecrate  art  to  the  discovery  of  symbols, 
the  most  pure  and  the  most  expressive  of  moral  ideas.  If  art  has  for  its 
great  purpose  the  picturing  forth  of  moral  beauty,  the  result  is,  that  it 
excites  in  other  minds  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful  which  the  artist 
possesses.'** 

Such  is  Victor  Cousin's  view  of  the  difference  between  taste  and 
genius,  and  the  true  end  of  art.  We  may  go  on  to  say  that  nature  is 
in  one  sense  the  perfection  of  art.  True,  man  has  done  what  he  could  to 
mar  the  several  features  of  that  perfection  which  characterized  the  work 
of  the  Supreme  Artificer.  It  is  the  mission  of  art  to  impress  upon 
fragments  of  nature  that  recovered  image  of  perfect  beauty  which 
belongs  to  creation.  Genius  recovers ;  art  applies,  with  a  spiritual  and 
ethic^  design  and  power  in  the  act. 

(To  be  contmued.) 

*  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,**  by  Victor  Cousin,  chapter  viii.    TransUted 
by  J.  C.  Daniel.     (Pickering,  1848.) 
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REV.  C.  H.  DAVIS  tfersua  «  F.  P.  W,** 

TO  THS  EDITOR  OF  THE  EETGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir,— K  «  F.  F.  W."  will  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  p.  69  of  your 
February  No.,  he  will  perceive  that  the  "  ominous  "  heading  had  refer- 
ence to  a  little  book  entitled  "  Mind  your  Stops  !" — ^the  "  ! "  being  pert 
of  its  title.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  said  book,  I  have,  it  is  true,  seen 
two  opposite  opinions  in  Beviews ;  but  I  ventured  to  give  mine  in  its 
favour.  I  then  (as  "  F.  F.  W."  truly  observes)  diverged  a  little  in  order 
to  discuss  "  one  or  two  points,  chiefly  concerning  the  pointing  of  paren- 
theses   and  quotations.''     (P.  69.) 

K  "  F.  F.  W."  be  able  to  supply  'more  than  two  niodes  of  pointing 
parentheses  and  quotaiions,  perhaps  he  will  be  good  enough  to  supply 
them  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers  1  At  all  events  the  two  which  I 
gave  are  the  two  general  modes.     And  my  remark  was  limited  to  these. 

"  F.  F.  W."  does  not  even  take  the  trouble  of  quoting  me  correctly ! 
My  illustration  was  this : 

"  Is  that  work  qu/Ue  '  out  of  print'l"    (P.  70.) 

And  my  argument  was  based  upon  the  fiict  that  the  question  here 
turned  upon  the  word  **  quite " ;  now  "  F.  F.  W."  recklessly  misquotes 
the  illustration,  and  attributes  to  me  the  words  ^  Is  that  work  out  of 
print )"  and  then  proceeds  to  offer  his  own  comments  upon  them ! 

I  have  no  reason  at  all  to  quarrel  with  ^  F.  F.  W."  's  statement  that 
brackets  alone  are  correct  to  mark  interpolations ;  for  I  should  have 
supposed  that  they  toere  so.  But  I  have  been  so  much  teased  by  com- 
positors altering  my  brackets  to  parentheses  in  those  cases,  that  I  could 
not  have  supposed  them  capable  of  such  changes  had  the  rule  been  quite 
as  absolute  as  "  F.  F.  W."  contends  it  is  j  I  therefore  wrote  as  if  it 
might  be  open  to  two  opinions.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  your  readers 
should  take  **  F.  F.  W."  's  advice,  and  leave  punctuation  to  the  printers 
and  compositors  without  giving  directions  as  to  brackets  and  parentheses, 
they  will  sometimes,  even  in  London  offices,  find  their  brackets  set  up  as 
parentheses  I 

As  to  dots  for  omissions,  I  had  no  idea  of  so  many  as  "  F.  F.  W." 
chooses  to  suppose. 

As  to  the  P.S.,  let  "  F.  F.  W."  look  again ;  I  did  wo«  propose  to  alter 
the  general  rule  of  quotation  ;  I  spoke  only  of  cases  "  whenever  the 
letter  *  v.*  is  used  as  an  abbreviation  for  verse "  <fea  Does  **  F.  F.  W." 
doubt  the  reality  of  or  the  necessity  for  such  cases  %  Take  an  illus^ 
tration : 

'^  In  John  iii.  15  the  word  anaviov  is  translated  '  eternal ',  but  in  v.  16 
it  is  translated  '  everlasting '." 

Now  if  an  author  should  here  forget  to  italicize  the  ''  v  "  it  would  be 
set  up  thus : 

"  but  in  V.  16  it  is  translated  '  everlasting '  ", 

and  would  of  course  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  that  in  the  Hth  cha/pter 
and  at  the  16th  verse  it  is  translated  "  everlasting  ",  instead  of  "  verse  16  " 
of  the  same  chapter ! 

This  18  one  oase  out  of  liundreds.     I  have  learned  by  experience  the 
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need  of  die  use  of  an  italicized  ''  v.^jn  such  oases ;  and  I  often  see  the 
ambiguity  caused  by  the  omission  of  it. 

In  all  ordinary  occasions  of  mere  chapter  and  verse,  as  I  did  not 
propose  to  disturb  the  general  rule,  so  ^'  F.  F.  W."  's  criticism  is  mere 
"waste  of  words. 

In  oonclusion,  permit  me  to  request  your  readers,  who  may  have  the 
of^portunity,  just  to  compare  a  page  of  Uie  ''  Christian  Observer"  with  a 
page  of  the  **  Church  of  England  Magazine  ",  both  printed  by  established 
London  houses.  They  will  find  in  the  one  an  exclusive  adherence  to  the 
^  Pka  A.",  and  in  the  other  an  exclusive  adherence  to  *'  Flan  R",  of  my 
former  letter  at  p.  69.  An  author  may  naturally  ask,  "  When  printers 
disagree  who  shall  decide  V*  But  the  &ct  remains — ^they  do  disagree. 
And  this  £etct  led  me  to  reflect ;  and  in  my  letter  I  gave  my  reasons  for 
sappodng  that  ^  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong  "  dx). ;  and  that 
a  ooxBDrATiov  of  the  two  forms  according  to  the  sense  is  the  true  settle- 
ment <^  the  question. 

I  hope  that  "  F.  F.  W.**  will  another  time  take  the  trouble  to  read 
what  he  undertakes  to  criticize  and  to  controvert. — ^I  un.  Sir,  yours 
truly,  C.  H.  Davis. 

ITailsuxnih,  2.  AprU  1856. 


Ikflujencb  of  the  Mother  on  heb  Fahilt — ^Importancb  of  the 

Study  or  **  Common  Thinos." — "  The  mother  has  to  discharge,  as  it  were,  the 
moral  duties  of  both  parents.  She  is  the  centre  of  home  influence  ;  it  is  she  who  is 
to  set  the  guiding  example  of  sobriety,  thrift,  industry,  and  cleanliness  ;  she  ought  to 
haTe  a  fiur  share  of  skill  in  household  matters,  and  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  able  to 
aoawer  th*  prattling  questions  of  her  little  ones.  She  should  have  strength  of  body; 
the  result  m  early  exercise,  to  enable  her,  without  stimulants,  to  go  through  the 
daily  work  of  her  household,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  which  waits  upon  health,  and 
the  oooviction  of  her  own  heart  that  she  dischaiiges,  from  day  to  day,  the  duties  of 
"tiiat  atation  in  which  Grod's  providenoe  has  placed  her,  in  a  manner  satisfiMstory  to 
thoM  about  her,  if  not  completely  so  to  herself.  Aikl  now,  let  me  aak,  How  are  the 
daughtexB  of  the  working  classes  brought  up  to  fit  them  for  their  lot  in  life,  to  be  the 
wireB  and  mothers  of  men  in  their  own  station  ?  Let  us  take  the  more  favourable 
ease.  A  girl  is  sent  to  a  National  or  a  British  school.  Seated  for  fiye  or  six  hours 
efery  day  on  a  hard  form,  without  a  back  or  any  other  support,  till  her  spine  gets 
bent  or  twisted,  she  pores  listlessly  over  the  pages  of  a  doselj  small-printed  Bible,  or 
now  and  then  stands  up  in  her  place  and  drones  out — I  cannot  call  it  reads  out — ^her 
Terse  in  turn,  often  without  having  the  least  glimmering  of  a  notion  of  what  she  is 
reading  about.  Then  she  is  put  to  make  things  like  hooks  and  eyes,  which  she  calls 
figorea.  She  scratches  some  uncouth  zigzag  lines,  which  she  is  told  is  learning  to 
write,  and  this  comprehends  what  is  impli^  under  the  taking  title,  '  a  sound  moral, 
religious,  and  scriptural  education.'  A  year  after  she  leaves  school  she  will  have 
forgotten  nearly  all  that  she  had  so  imperfectly  learned — in  some  respects  worse  off 
than  those  girls  who  had  lived  about  the  streets,  and  never  went  inside  a  school ;  for 
freedom  frvm  constraint  and  exercise  in  the  open  air  will  have  preserved  for  them  the 
full  use  of  their  limbs  and  the  vigour  of  their  constitutions.  ***** 
Why  should  not  a  'young  woman'  be  taught  a  knowledge  of  those  oommoo  things 
with  which  she  will  have  to  deal  the  whole  residue  of  her  life  ?  Why  should  she  not, 
for  example,  be  taught  to  light  a  fire,  to  sweep  a  room,  to  wash  crockery  and  glass 
without  breaking  the  half  of  them,  to  wash  clothes,  to  bake  bread,  to  dress  a  dinner, 
to  choose  meat,  or  fish,  or  vegetables,  snd  to  know  how  to  keep  them  when  bought ; 
what  clothes  are  most  economical — chb>  n,  showy,  tawdry  rags,  or  those  which  are 
perhaps  more  expensive,  but  cheaper  in  the  <3nd  ?  Why  should  she  not  be  taught  the 
use  of  nvings-banks  and  the  resultB  of  thrift,?** — Ltctwe  on  FtmaiU  £ductitUm,  by  ike 
Bbv.  Dr.  Booth. 
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DOES  THE  MOON  ROTATE  ON  ITS  OWN  AXIS  I 

A  CONTROVERSY  on  this  sabjeet  in  the  !Pime8  was  lately  opened 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jelinger  Symonsy  inqoiring  the  grounds  on 
which  the*  received  opinion  rested ;  the  subject  was  certainly  not  taken 
up  in  the  philosophical  manner  that  might  have  been  expected  by  the 
correspondents  whose  replies  were  published,  and  we  are  therefore 
induced,  from  the  importiuice  of  the  question,  to  give  it  a  large  place 
in  our  pages. 

We  may  state  the  point  at  issue  thus  : — ^It  is  granted  on  both  sides, 
that  the  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earth  in  27  days  7  h.  43  m.,  or  a 
lunar  month,  presenting  always  the  same  hemisphere  to  us ;  and  that 
the  Earth  and  Moon  together  revolve  round  the  Sun  in  a  year;  but 
there  is  likewise  attributed  to  the  Moon  a  rotation  an  her  oum  (tads, 
performed  in  exactly  the  same  period  as  her  revolution  round  the  Earth, 
an  assumption  which  is  considered  necessary  to  explain  the  well-known 
fact  that  the  same  parts  of  the  Moon  are  always  presented  to  us.  This 
would,  indeed,  if  true,  be  a  curious  coincidence  ;  still,  of  course,  it  is  not 
for  this  cause  that  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  elaborate 
hypothesis,  but  rather  because  the  actual  appearance  of  the  Moon  is  best 
explained  otherwise,  and,  indeed,  because,  were  it  true,  the  Moon  would 
present  to  us  every  side  in  the  course  of  a  month. 

Mr.  Symons,  in  his  letter  to  the  Timea,  suggests  that  the  Moon  '^  per- 
forms precisely  the  same  motion  in  relation  to  the  Earth  that  a  point  on 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  does  to  the  box  or  axle,  or  that  the  round  end  of  the 
minute  hand  of  a  watch  does  to  the  pivot  in  the  centre."  Other  illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied ;  such  as  an  inkstand  near  the  rim  of  a 
round  table,  the  table  revolving  round  its  centre  ;  or  a  ball  held  in  the 
hand  at  arm's  length,  while  we  turn  round  upon  our  heel.  Of  course 
the  observer's  eye  must  be  within  the  circle,  or  near  the  point  that 
represents  the  Earth ;  for  to  an  observer  without  the  circle,  as  in  the 
Sun  or  a  fixed  star,  every  side  of  the  Moon  will  present  itself  in  the 
course  of  a  revolution,  or  a  lunar  month. 

The  following  will  give  an  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject : — 


^r 


Let    A    be    a    ball    representing   the    Earth,    B    a  smaller    ball, 
representing  the  Moon,  and  C  a  hand  connecting  them,  and  moving 
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fireely  rotind  on  a  pivot,  through  the  centre  of  A.     Let  B  also  be  fixed 
to  the  extremity  of  0,  by  another  similar  pivot.     Mark  the  point  in  B 
nearest  and  opposite  to  A.     Move  the  hand  C  entirely  round,  so  as  to 
complete  the  revolution  round  A,  without  touching  the  ball  R     The 
point  X  will  remain  opposite  to  A,  and  complete  its  transit  round  it 
-without  varying  that  position,  presenting  the  same  &ce  to  A.     This  is 
precisely  how  ^e  Moon  revolves  round  the  Earth,  presenting  the  same 
&ce  always  to  it.     Now,  turn  the  ball  B  on  its  pivot  whilst  it  js'Jcflnpg^ 
the  same  revolution  as  before,  round  A  (as  the  8chool-bookju|^r^Cpme|||^^|>^ 
tell  us  the  Moon  turns),  and  we  find  that  it  successively  pwjjBfct^^ery  '-^ii^ 
portion  of  its  own  sur&ce  to  A ;  nor  will  this  effect  of  ^s^tatioiiTj^ 
its  axis  be  in  the  least  degree  a£fected  by  its  revolution  i^wd  -%•     t^ 
rotation  will  present  precisely  the  same  changes  of  surfaai(^^}ielher  it- 
atands  still  or  revolves  round  A     The  motion  of  the  M%6$:  ana  its 
relation  to  the  Earth  are  simply  centrifugal ;  no  other  force  acts^^n^t^ 
Moon  such  as  would  be  requisite  to  create  rotation.  -    ^.v 

We  can  certainly  explain  satisfactorily  as  above  the  appeabmoe 
actually  presented  to  us  by  the  Moon  in  her  course  ;  and,  therefore,  A^ 
do  not  see  why  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  absolute  motion 
in  ^pace  of  a  point  on  the  Moon's  surface  :  our  question  is  merely  with 
o>nr  model,  whether  the  lesser  ball  is  to  rotate  on  its  own  axis  or  no. 
Indeed  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that  the  Moon  has  any  axis 
at  all  j  we  only  know  that  its  section  towards  us  is  circular,  though, 
without  doubt,  if  it  rotated,  and  had  its  axis  perpendicular  to  its  orbit 
(both  which  &cts  are,  in  works  on  astronomy,  laid  down  and  taken  for 
granted),  we  should  expect  to  be  able  to  observe  its  form  to  be  spheroidal. 
We  find  it  stated,  likewise,  that  all  the  secondary  planets,  such  as  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  rotate  upon  their  axes  in  exactly  the  same  period  in 
which  they  revolve  round  their  primaries ;  whether  this  statement  is 
based  upon  observation,  or  merely  presumed  from  analogy,  let  astro- 
nomers  telL 

The  librations  and  the  inclination  of  the  Moon's  orbit  to  the  ecliptic 
present  no  difficulties  in  our  theory,  more  than  in  that  commonly  re- 
ceived j  nor  will  it  make  any  difference  whether  we  consider  the  Moon 
to  revolve  round  the  Earth,  or  both  Earth  and  Moon  to  revolve  jointly 
round  their  common  centre  of  gravity. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  though  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  axis 
must  have  been  taken  for  granted  and  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  thing 
to  begin  with,  and  then  the  current  explanation  as  to  her  time  of  rota- 
tion adopted  as  an  apparent  means  of  reconciling  facts.  F.  L 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Letters  written  on  this  vexed  question, 
most  of  which  have  not  been  previously  published  : — 


THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 


TO  THE  EDFTOB  07  THS    **  TIMES. 


SiB, — ^This  subject  excites  so  much  interest,  and  I  have  received  so  many  commit- 
nications  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  that  I  very  reluctantly  trespass  once  more  on 
your  oourtesy,  praying  to  be  ulowed  to  support  my  statement  more  fully,  that  the 
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Hoon  hwjQo  rotfttioa  on  lier  axis.  My  opponentB  prodnoe  elaboimte  proofii  of  the 
palpable  fiwt  that  she  reyolves  round  the  Euth,  tominff  the  same  hemisphere  towards 
it.  This  is  not  axial  rotation,  sudi  as  the  astronomicu  books  attribute  to  the  Moon. 
Nor  is  the  difference  one  in  terms  only,  but  in  diotinot  kinds  of  motion,  goyemed  by 
difierent  laws,  and  producing  widely  diBEerent  results  and  phenomena.  It  is  one  with 
which  eyery  mechanic  is  familiar. 

The  rotation  of  a  body  round  a  centre  distant  from  it,  like  the  goyemor-balls  of  a 
steam-engine,  cannot  be  performed  without  progressiye  motion  round  its  own  orbit ; 
but  rotation  on  its  own  ans  can.  Arrest  the  Bi^th  in  its  reydution  round  the  Sun, 
mA  it  will  still  rotate  on  its  axis,  for  it  has  axial  rotation.  Arrest  the  moon  in  her 
myolution  round  the  Earth,  and  the  will  be  motionlesi,  because  she  has  no  axial 
rotation.  To  put  this  question  to  a  practical  test»  let  an  orrery  be  constructed  so 
that  the  Moon  shall  rotate  on  her  axis,  as  we  are  told  she  does,  in  the  same  period  in 
which  she  reyobres  round  the  Earth.  Let  this  period  be  ten  minutes.  I  affirm  that 
•t  the  expiration  of  fiye  minutes  after  the  orrery  is  put  in  motion,  the  Moon  will 
present  to  the  Earth  exactly  the  cmposite  hemisphere  of  her  snrfiuse  to  that  which  she 
presented  to  it  at  starting.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  the  question  is  settled,  and  the 
Moon  has  no  axial  rotation ;  for  at  whatever  rate  she  rotates  a  similar  result  will 
ensue. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  moon  haying  no  axial  rotation  seem  to  be  diiefly  these 
—and  they  are  not  unimportant : — ^The  projectile  £>roe  of  the  centifugal  motion  of  the 
Moon  will  aflfoct  that  side  which  is  the  most  remote  from  us,  causing  her  conyexity 
on  that  side,  together  with  the  asoertained  &ot  that  her  centre  of  grayity  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  centre  of  her  circumference,  and  the  probabili^  that  there  are 
humidity,  atmosf^ere,  vegetation,  and,  possibly,  inhabitants  there.  If  the  Moon 
had  axial  rotation  the  projectile  Ibroe  would  take  equal  effect  on  the  whole  of  her 
aur&ce ;  she  would  be  a  spheroid  oblate  at  the  Poles,  and  these  phenomena,  disco- 
vered by  the  German  astronomers,  would  be  deprived  of  the  support  they  derive  from 
her  axial  immobility. 

If  I  am  in  error  in  my  humble  e£Ebrt  to  correct  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fiJlacy 
well  worth  removing,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  one  who  sets  me  right  by  relevant 
reasoning;  but,  at  present,  I  confess  that  I  am  conscious  only  of  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  a  question  of  science  might  now,  even  in  England,  be  treated  with 
candour  and  debated  with  temper. — ^I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

April  12.  JEUNGER  SYMONS. 

P.S.  Mr.  Hopkins  apprises  me  that  he  has  already  supported  the  same  view  as 
myself  in  his  well-known  work  on  Geology. 


38,  Thublob  Squabe,  Bbomftov,  Loin>ON, 
Sth  April,  1856. 

Sib, — ^I  was  much  pleased  to  see  in  the  Timei  of  to-day  the  question  of  the  Moon's 
rotation  brought  forward  by  you.  It  is  too  bad  that  such  glaring  errors  should  be 
propagated  in  our  schools. 

In  my  work  *'  On  the  Connection  of  Geology  and  Magnetism,"  I  have  noticed  this 
error,  as  you  wiU  observe  by  the  accompanying  extract.  The  question  was  also 
discussed  last  year  in  the  Mechanics*  Magaame,  but  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate  old 
prejudices.  I  shall  watch  the  discussion  with  great  interest,  and  probably  join  in  it 
should  the  Editor  encourage  it. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

EVAN  HOPKINS. 


Extract  from  "  The  Cormection  of  Geology  with  TerreOrial  Magnetism,**  Second  Edition, 

page  129. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Moon  turns  on  her  own  axis,  notwithstanding  that  she  always 
presents  the  same  &ce  towards  the  Earth.  That  a  body  revolving  round  a  centre, 
and  eontuming  to  present  the  samefoice  to  that  centre,  should  rotate  on  an  axis  situated 
parallel  to  the  revolving  axis,  is  physically  impossible.  Tel  it  is  maintained,  and 
absolutely  stated  in  our  a8tronomi(»l  works,  that  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  axis. 
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**  SappOM  a  billooii  were  to  float  aromid  the  eaxih,  it  wonld  oontiime  to  pmefnt 
the  car  towards  the  oarth,  or  centre  of  reyolution,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  keel  <^ 
a  Tessel  sailing  roond  the  earth  ;  yet  neither  can  be  said  to  haye  rotated  <m  their  own 
axis  m  making  the  oiroumnavigation. 

"  The  goyemor-balls  of  a  steam-engine  make  analogous  moyements,  and  it  will  be 
at  once  peroeived  that  they  merely  revolve  around  the  centre  of  reyolution,  and  do  not 
rokUe  on  their  respectiye  axis." 


88,  Thdslok  Squabb,  BBoxproir, 
AprU  12^  1856. 

Sib, — ^In  reply  to  ytraf  &Toar  6f  yesterday's  date^  I  beg  to  state  that  /  wrote  two 
1etter$  to  the  £dUor  of  the  Times  in  support  of  your  argfument,  that  the  Moon  doe»  not 
rotate  on  em  eueis  situated  within  herself,  and  that  she  only  reyolyes  round  the  earth  as 
her  centre  of  reyolution. 

I  regret  to  obserye,  that  the  Editor  has  not  only  declined  inserting  my  letters,  and 
others  which  haye  been  forwarded  to  him  in  your  &your,  but  has  allowed  letters  to  be 
inserted  which  were  unworthy  of  the  argument,  and  a  disgrace  to  common  sense  and 
men  of  science. 

I  recommend  '^  E.  E.  D."  to  complete  his  demonstration,  by  forming  a  ring  of 
boys^  and  make  them  walk  roimd  his  chalk  centre,  and  then  I  put  the  question  to 
him  if  it  was  possible  for  the  boys  to  rotate  vndividuaUy  on  their  own  axis  ?  Were 
one  of  the  boys  to  be  taken  from  the  ring,  and  placed  on  the  chalk  centre,  and  keep 
his  fiu»  constantly  to  one  of  the  boys  in  tiie  ring  while  they  were  walking  round,  the 
boy  in  the  centre  would  rotate  on  his  own  axis,  but  those  around  him  only  reyolyed 
round  his  centre. 

A  correroondent  asked,  **  Where  rotation  ended  and  reyolution  began  V*  I 
answered,  When  the  axis  left  the  body  and  became  situated  without. 

Again,  I  said  that  a  cog-wheel,  as  a  whole  body,  rotated  on  its  own  axis  when  it 
moy^ ;  but  in  speaking  wily  ahovit  the  teeth,  then  we  say  the  latter  reyolye  round  the 
central  axis,  whilst  the  teeth  continue  to  present  the  same  parts  towards  the  centre ; 
a  tooth  can  only  rotate  on  its  own  axis  by  taking  it  out  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and 
fix  it  in  the  centre. 

Again,  place  three  balls, — one  in  the  centre  of  motion,  the  second  in  the  crank-pin, 
and  the  third  on  the  connecting-rod,  near  the  latter.  The  central  ball  will  rotate  on 
its  own  axis  ;  the  ball  in  the  crank-pin  will  rerofve  like  a  portion  of  a  ring ;  but  the 
ball  on  the  connecting-rod,  although  it  moyes  round  the  centre,  and  presents  di£ferent 
feces  to  that  centre,  yet  it  only  oscillates  like  the  connecting-rod.  It  is  most  extra- 
ordinary to  me  that  such  a  simple  question  should  cause  difiference  of  opinion  amongst 
men  who  profess  to  know  the  difference  between  rotation  and  reyolution. 

I  haye  cUsputed  this,  and  many  other  errors  which  are  propagated  in  our  elementary 
works,  for  many  years. 

One  of  my  supporters  (Mr.  Mushet)  and  the  Cambridge  men  occupied  the  columns 
of  the  Medianics*  Magazine  on  the  same  subject,  last  year,  for  seyeral  months.  The 
letters  intended  to  support  the  Moon's  rotation  were  as  ofifonsiye  and  ridiculous  as 
those  which  haye  appeared  this  week  in  the  Times, 

Ton  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  my  obseryalions  on  the  subject.  It  is 
high  time  that  such  unaccountable  errors  should  be  remoyed. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

JmnroBB  Stmons,  Esq.,  EVAN  HOPKINS. 

JTcr  Mt^etty^i  Inspector  of  Schools^ 


April  8e^,  1856. 

Mr.  Boebuok  remarked  in  the  House  on  Friday  eyening,  that  few  persons  write 
letters  to  the  TiiMe  without  haying  cause  afterwards  to  repent  of  it. 

Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  his  letter  to-day,  headed  "  The  Moon  has  no  Rotary 
Motion,"  seems  yery  likely  to  afford  the  earliest  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
obsenration. 

Can  that  gentleman  be  aware  that  the  difficulty  he  has  propounded  has  famished, 
time  out  of  mind,  a  standing  dish  for  discussion  on  small  science  %  that  it  has  been 
ever  the  Pons  Asinorwn  oityror astrcmomers  ? 


220  DOSS  THB  XOOK  BOTATE  OS  TUB  OWV  AXSB% 

Can  he  not  peroeive  that  he  himself  has  written  a  Tery  saffieient  answw  to  himself! 
—in  these  words : — 

'*  If  the  Earth  moved  round  the  Moon,  then  the  rotation  imputed  to  her  in  the 
same  period  as  the  Earth's  revolution  round  her,  would  be  necessaiy  to  her 
presenting  the  same  face  to  us." 
Nothing  more  true !  and  is  it  not  so  f  don  not  the  Earth  move  round  the  Moon  ? 
In  which  of  the  school-books  that  come  under  the  official  inspection  of  Mr.  Symons, 
has  he  found  that  the  centre  of  rotation  between  the  Earth  and  Moon  is  coincident 
with  the  centre  of  the  Earth  ? 

Can  he  not  perceive  that  no  alteration  in  the  situation  of  his  pivot,  along  his  slip 
of  wood  and  two  balls,  can  possibly  aJUer  iktffuA  with  respect  to  any  of  its  jMurts  t 

ROTA  TOTA. 

[A  Copy  of  this  oommunioation  is  sent  to  Mr.  Sym<ms^  leet  the  Ti/mu  might  not 
ei^end  to  it  the  same  &vour  as  to  his  own.] 


Gbeenook,  \%^  ApiH,  1856. 

Sib, — I  have  seen  the  Times,  and  from  the  inclosed*  you  will  easily  conceive  that 
I  feel  very  much  interest  on  the  subject  of  the  MooftCs  rotoHon,  Your  position  in 
society,  and  clear  view  of  the  matter,  must  soon,  in  my  opinion,  put  the  scientific 
world  to  rights  on  the  point  at  issue,  despite  the  sneers  of  the  ignorant. — ^I  am.  Sir, 
yours  most  respectfully,  ROBERT  WILSON,  D.D. 

Jelinger  Sthons,  Esq., 
ffer  Majesty* s  Inspector  of  Schools, 


9,  Burt  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
9th  April,  1856. 

Sir, — ^Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  your  Journal,  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
controversy  about  the  Moon's  rotation  ? 

The  gentlemen  opposed  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Symons  se^m  to  confound 
progressive  motion  with  rotary  progression,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  more  briefly 
and  better  illustrate  the  difference  than  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage.  If  drawn  or 
propelled  forward,  by  whatever  force,  the  wheel  will  rotate  round  its  own  axis ;  put 
the  drag  on  to  the  wheel,  and  let  the  carriage  be  going  round  the  Earth ;  the  wheel, 
like  the  Moon,  will  then  always  present  the  same  part  to  the  Earth ;  and  arriving 
again  at  the  point  from  which  it  started,  it  will  have  made  a  revolution  round  the 
Earth,  round  the  Earth's  aads,  but  not  round  its  ovm. 

A  ship  sailing  round  the  world  presents  to  the  fishes  always  the  same  fiuse  as  the 
Moon  does  to  us.  Coming  home  again,  it  will  surely  not  be  said  that  the  ship  has 
performed  a  revolution — a  rotation  round  her  own  axis,  but  round  the  axis  of  the 
Earth,  round  an  axis  lying  within  the  centre  of  her  orbit,  exterior  to  hersell  The  ship, 
like  the  Moon,  has  SkJlocUing,  but  not  a  rotating  progressive  motion. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  5Vme«.  W.  ADOLPH. 


12,  Hanwat  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Sib, — On  the  day  that  the  ribald  letters  relative  to  your  remarks  about  the  Moon's 
rotation  appeared  in  the  Times,  I  wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  Editor,  requesting  that 
he  would  insert  my  brief  observations  on  the  too  severe  animadversions  of  his  cor- 
respondents ;  and  asserting  that  the  Moon  did  not  rotate  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
Earth,  or  other  than  that  in  which  every  body  revolving  round  a  centre  must  rotate 
ob  id  ipmm. 

True  he  inserted,  the  next  day,  your  very  terse  and  luminous  letter,  which  quite 
superseded  mine,  or  any  other,  on  the  matter  ;  but  I  think,  that  after  inserting  half  a 
dozen  letters,  all  in  the  same  strain,  he  might  have  given  you  the  benefit  of  the 
humble  support  I  proffered — I  really  mean  humble,  mr  an  Oxford  First  in  Mathe- 
matics is  entitled  to  little  weight. 

*  Astronomical  Lecture.    (Glasgow  :  Kerr.    1847.) 


IKKBB  THV  MOQNSOTATB  ON  HS^OWM  AZI04  ttl 

•Will  yoti  ezonse  a  stranger  taking  the  liberty  to  suggest  (itt  the  iaiiD9  spirit  'that 
didjated  my  hope  that  your  iong-eatablished  character  as  an  earnest,  aiid  talented 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  education  should  not  be  allowed  ta  su^er  froin  such  attadcs) 
tkat  Yoa  would  either  call  upon  the  Editor  to  insert  my  letter,  or  that  some  more  influi 
ential  among  your  scientific  friends  should  be  requested  to  vouch  the  correctness  of 
your  views  under  the  sanction  of  their  signatures. 

Apologizing  sincerely  for  this  intrusion  upon  an  afiair  which  may  be  of  little 
importance  to  you  personally,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  very  respectful  Servant, 

WM.  HAWKES  LANGLEY,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 


TO  THE  KDITOR  OP  THE  '*  TIMES." 

J.  U.  S.  Club,  14,  St.  James's  Square, 
11^  April. 

Sib, — It  is  said  that  those  who  are  in  the  wrong  require  fxiepds,  not  those  who  are 
in  the  right,  llus  ii^  doubtless,  the  view  taken  by  the  scientific  world  of  Mr« 
J.  Symons.  He  is  perfectly  in  the  right.  His  feeble  and  intemperate  opponents, 
from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  imagined  that»  because  a  body  rotating  upon  its  axis* 
presents  the  same  face  successively  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  therefore  a  body 
which  presents  the  same  &ce  successively  to  all  thoso  points  rotates  upon  its  axis ; 
not  perceiving  the  difference  between  rotating  on  an  axis  (its  own)  within  itself  and 
one  without.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  equally  so  that,  as  the  Earth  rota^  on  her  axis, 
every  particle  of  matter  composing  her  substance,  except  those  on  the  line  of  her 
axis,  rotates  on  its  own  axis.  A  MIGIJS 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  1:H£   '*  TIMES. 

12tH  April. 

Sot, — It  is  pretty  well  understood  at  College  that  a  man  may  be  a  tolerable 
mathematician  and  yet  know  but  little  of  mechanics.  An  example  of  this  appears 
in, the  letter  signed  "  A  Wrangler,"*  inserted  in  your  Joionid  of  the  9th.  The  letters 
also  from  your  other  correspondents  seem  to  be  equally  unsound  ;  and  some  of  their 
modes  of  illustration  for  showing  that  the  Moon  does  rotate  about  her  axis  provQ  how 
inadequately  they  have  studied  the  subject.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  me^rely  one,  so 
as  not  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  space. 

We  are  told  that  a  man  has  only  to  walk  round  a  table,  with  his  .eyes  directed 
towards  its  centre,  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  he  has  performed  a  rotation  about  his 
own  vertical  axis  I  Now,  this  I  think  is  quite  a  misconception  of  the.  esse ;  the  man's 
body  has  performed  a  revolution  round  the  table,  just  as  a  bead  would  dp  moved 
round  a  circular  wire  ;  but  it  has  no  more  rotated  about  its  own  axis  than  the  bead 
has,  for  his  back  has  all  the  time  been  turned  away  from  the  table  ;  and  this  is  just 
the  case  vdth  the  Moon,  which  always  keeps  one  and  the  same  hemisphere  away  firom 
us,  and  we  therefore  never  see  it.  Now,  what  is  really  meant  by.  rotation  ?  Ai^ 
example  or  two  will  be  sufficient :  a  spinning-top  is  an  instance  of  rotary  motion  ;  a 
quoit  hurled  from  the  hand  is  another.  But  perhaps  a  better  for  our  present  purpose, 
is  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  Earth  in  its  course  about  the  Sun ;  and  what  is  the 
effect  produced  1  Why  this — that  it  presents  cdl  its  tides  diumally  to  the  ^un ; 
instead  of  which  the  Moon  presents  to  the  Earth  nearly  one-half  of  its  oircumferenice, 
aad  that  always  the  same  hsilf ;  how,  therefore,  is  it  possible  that  she  can  rotate  about 
her  axis  ?  Strange,  however,  to  say,  all  astronomical  works  agree  in  telling  us  that 
slie  has  a  rotation,  and  that  it  is  performed  in  Oxactly  the  satne  time  that  she  goes 
through  one  revolution  in  her  orbit.  Now,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  not  one  .of 
them  (of  all  the  works  that  I  have  read)  has  ever  given  us  any — the  leatt  pftoof  of  it; 
and  yet  they,  are  always  clear  enough  in  the  evidences  which  they  produce  cf  the 
rotation  of  the  Sun,  and  also  of  that  of  the  Earth ;  and  equally  so  as  to  the  Planets, 
Mar%  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  t  But  why  have  astronomers  contented  themselves 
with  merely  ASSHBTiHa  the  Moon's  rotation  ;  they  who,  of  all  men,  are  usua^y  so 
exact  ?  It  is  for  them  to  answer  that  question,  and  I  hope  that  one  of  them  will  do 
so  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Symons,  and 
have  been  for  years  oi  the  same  opinion,  namely,  that  the  Moon  is  decidedly  rwt  a 
rotatory  body. 


322  hem  the  xook  botatb  on  m  omr  Axnt 

We  have  to  thank  Kr.  Symonii  for  the  trouble  which  he  has  taken  in  .brmging  a 
■abject  of  so  much  astronomical  importance  before  the  public ;  and  I  can  but  pity 
some  of  his  opponents,  whose  want  of  temper  and  modesty  of  bearing  sajrs  but  veiy 
little  for  them.  VINDBX, 


SuMMiB  Hill,  Bibiokoha^,  12th  April,  1856. 

Sib, — I  trust  a  stranger  will  be  forgiven  for  addressing  you  on  a  subject  which, 
doubtless,  at  this  moment,  must  occasion  you  some  uneasiness.  I  allude  to  letters  in 
the  Timet  newspaper,  having  reference  to  the  Moon's  rotary  motion.  In  the  first 
place,  you  may  console  yourself  that  the  writers  were  not  themselves  philosophers  ; 
nor  simply  desirous  to  test  the  truth  of  the  dogma  suggested.  With  regard  to  the 
question  betwixt  you,  there  most  of  necessity  be  some  misunderstanding.  No  man 
in  his  senses  could  possibly  suppose  a  distant  body  to  make  one  entire  turn  on  its  own 
cetUre,  without  showing  different  phases ;  and  hence  I  presume,  that  as  we  evidently 
see  only  one  portion  of  the  Moon,  you  must  necessarily  be  quite  right  in  your  conclu- 
sions. The  alignments  adduced  against  you  are,  to  my  own  mind,  frivolous,  rode,  and 
obscure  ;  but  I  do  hope,  from  its  publicity,  you  will  find  some  in  high  quarters  who 
will  take  up  the  question,  and  support  you.  I  have  mvself  found  the  difficulties 
attending  the  intnAluction  of  new  theories,  more  especially  if  they  clash  with  long- 
established  and  settled  notions.  I  have  suffered  insult  and  contumely  ;  but  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  yourself  I  anticipate  better  treatment ;  and  shall  feel  obliged  if 
{at  your  leisure)  you  will  give  me  your  candid  opinion  of  the  work  I  herewith  forward. 
I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  CHABLES  HOPKINa 


BiBKHAMSTEAD  SCHOOL,   April  lith,  1856. 

Sib, — As  one  of  those  who  were  startled  with  your  letter  denying  the  rotation  of 
the  Moon,  I  venture  to  address  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  last  communication 
to  the  Times. 

We  both  admit  that  the  Moon,  in  aceompanjring  the  Earth  round  the  Sun,  presents 
every  side  to  the  Sun  in  a  month,  and  keeps  the  same  side  always  towards  the  Earth. 

Ton  maintain  this  to  be  the  result  of  the  Moon's  motion  round  the  Earth,  while 
astronomers  have  generally  considered  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  proper  rotation  of  the 
Moon  on  its  own  axis.  In  support  of  your  view  you  say,  that  if  the  Moon  were 
arrested  in  its  course  round  the  Earth,  its  rotation  would  instantly  cease.  I  take 
this  to  mean,  that  if  the  Moon  moved  in  an  orbit  parallel  to  that  of  the  Earth,  and 
accordingly  presented  only  one  phase,  when  viewed  from  the  Earth,  there  would  then 
be  no  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  its  own  axis,  and  it  would  always  present  the  same 
mde  to  the  Sun.  You  will  excuse  me  for  thinking  this  a  petitw  primeipU.  For 
argument's  sake,  let  me  assert  that  the  Moon  woidd  continue  to  revolve  once  in 
655  hours  and  44  minutes.  Upon  whom  does  the  onus  probandi  justly  fidl  ?  For  the 
common  theory  of  rotation  explains  the  actual  phenomena  satis&ctorily,  and  neither 
hypothesis  is  evidence  either  way.  Your  objection,  that  the  Moon  is  not  an  oblate 
spheroid,  somewhat  surptised  me.  The  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  equatorial  zone 
of  the  Moon's  sphere,  in  consequence  of  the  Moon's  monthly  rotation,  is,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  so  very  much  less  than  the  centrifugal  force  which  elevates  the  equatorial 
zone  of  the  Earth,  that  no  micrometrical  measurement  could  detect  tiie  difference 
between  the  equatorial  and  the  polar  axis  of  the  Moon  arising  from  that  cause. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  understand  your  argument,  from  an  orrery  so  con- 
structed that  one  ball  should  pass  round  another  in  ten  minutes,  and  rotate  on  its 
axis  in  the  same  time.    I  should  fancy  it  would  illustrate  the  common  theory. 

The  analogy  of  machinery  may  be  incomplete  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest  that 
no  heavenly  body  rotates  without  moving  through  space,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
fixed  law  requiring  the  rotation  to  be  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the 
n»here,  or  the  space  described  during  the  time  of  one  rotation.  For  example,  that 
VDB  Earth  should  rotate  once  in  describing  an  arc  of  200  diameters.  Upon  the  whole, 
H  is  a  question  about  a  word,  and  not  about  a  fact.  If  we  take  a  circle  of  some 
iw^uiy  foet  diameter  to  represent  the  Earth's  orbit,  and  project  upon  it  the  Moon's 
path,  Df  li^yinff  off  the  angular  distance  of  the  Moon  from  the  Sun,  for  any  given 
moiiUi,  «•  fluull  find  the  curve  which  the  Moon  describes  idways  concave  to  the  Sun  ; 
and  im  itmnlbiiig'  a  certain  arc  of  this  orbit,  she  will  have  presented  every  side  to 
the  San.    Now,  we  can  say  precisely  the  same  of  the  Earth.    That  body  describes  a 
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Gttrve  always  concave  to  the  Sun,  and  in  deaoribing  a  oeiiain  aro  of  that  curve  iti 
presents  every  side  to  the  Sun  ;  the  only  difference  l^ing  that  the  Earth  does  this  in, 
an  arc  of  about  200  terrestrial  diameters  in  length,  while  the  Mo(m  does  so  in  some* 
thing  under  12,000  lunar  diameters. 

The  really  interesting  question  is,  Why  should  the  lunar  rotation  be  precisely 
synchronous  with  its  apparent  revolution  round  the  Earth  ?* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  Moon  in  her  orbit  round  the 
Earth  is  enormously  greater  than  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  Earth  round  their 
common  centre,  which  I  take  to  be  a  point  within  the  sphere  of  the  Earth,  not  fixed,  but 
revolving  round  the  Earth's  centre ;  and  in  examining  the  amount  of  centrifugal  force 
and  terrestrial  attraction  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Moon,  we  find  the  difference  so 
great  that  it  may  give  rise  to  an  accumulation  of  matter  on  the  side  of  the  Moon  away 
from  the  Earth,  so  as  to  make  the  equatorial  axis  in  that  direction  much  longer  than 
the  polar  axis.  Is  it  possible  that  the  excess  of  centrifugal  force  in  her  orbit,  acting  on 
the  parts  away  from  the  Earth,  just  equilibrates  the  centrifugal  force  of  her  axial 
rotation,  so  as  to  keep  tiie  centre  of  gravity  of  tiie  Moon  on  the  other  side  of  the 
apparent  centre  of  her  sphere,  and  allow  an  accumulation  of  atmosphere  and  fluid 
and  vapour  on  the  side  which  we  never  see  f  This  is,  I  admit,  a  most  interesting 
inqoiiy,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  the  discussions  which  your  letters  have  aroused  may 

lead  to  the  advancement  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points.  

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant^  J.  R.  CRAWFORD. 


Jelingeb  Syhons,  Esq. 


2,  FoBBBS  Stbbbt,  "BnttmcBmip 
April  I5ih,  18M. 


Sib, — ^As  I  admire  the  bold  way  in  which  you  have  stepped  forward  to  denoimoe 
the  palpable  scientific  fallacy,  which  has  so  long  been  maintained,  and  is  still  dung 
to,  on  tiie  pretended  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  axis,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  the 
following  copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  the  Times,  which  the  Editor  has  not  thought 
proper  to  publish ;  the  more  unfairly,  I  think,  that  he  inserted  many  of  those  of 
your  opponents,  and  has  thereby  left  the  public  to  imagine  that  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  backed  your  opinion. — I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Jblinobb  Stmons,  Esq.  G.  MACDONELL, 

LieiU.'Col,,  laU  of  79th  lUgt. 


{Copy.) 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB  "  TIMES.' 

Sib, — As  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons  seems  to  have  brought  a  hornet's  nest  about  his 
ears,  for  daring  to  deny  the  Moon's  rotation  on  her  axis,  allow  me  to  suggest  to  him 
a  different  exemplification  of  his  theory.  Let  him  perforate  a  small  ivory  ball  to 
represent  the  Moon,  pass  a  wire  through  it,  and  bend  this  wire  into  a  cirde  of  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  then  push  the  ball  round  the  circumference.  Will  there  then  remain 
any  doubt  of  her  not  rotating  on  her  axis  %  The  very  foot  of  her  ever  showing  the 
same  fittce  is  proof  that  she  does  not  revolve  on  her  axis.  If  I  turn  completely  round 
on  my  heel,  1  revolve  on  my  axis,  and  you  see  my  bade  in,  the  course  of  the  gyration. 
Whoever  saw  the  back  of  the  Moon?  I  know  well  this  is  heresy  to  Cambridge 
Wranglers,  and  indeed  to  all  astronomers  ;  but  I  say  Mr.  Symons  is  quite  right,  and 
if  it  were  not  so  heterodox,  I  would  say  more.  q^  y^^ 

To  this  I  appended,  for  the  Editor's  satisfiiction,  my  signature  and  rank  in  the 
army,  as  also  my  address.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  this  letter  in  any  way 
you  please.  q,  MACPONELL. 

14,  Gloucjestbb  Placjb,  Nbw  Road, 

IQth  April,  1856. 

Sm,— Having  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  the  Times  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the 

supposed  rotation  of  the  Moon,  which  appears  to  have  been  either  not  worthy  of 

insertion  or  to  have  arrived  too  late,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  copy.    My 

*  Naturally  enough,  for  its  motion  is  nearly  as  if  it  were  fixed  to  a  circular 
plane,  of  which  the  Earth  was  the.oentre.-r-ED.  E.  J.  £. 
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object  in  doing  ao  is  merely  to  show  that  I  am  one  of  those  who  entirely  agree  in 
yonr  opinion. 

There  is  a  letter  in  yesterday's  Tmet,  signed  "  W.  B.  D."  in  which  the  writer 
asks,  '*  Why  does  the  Moon  show  both  her  sides  to  the  Am  /"  How  strange  that  he 
does  not  see  that  the  answer  must  confute  his  own  opinions ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  A.  F.  MACKINTOSH. 

JXUNGER  StMONS,   Esq. 

liOimoN,  17th  April,  1856. 

Str, — It  must  be  admitted  that  you  have  reoeiv^  most  unfiur  treatment  from  those 
who  have  professed  to  answer  your  letter  in  the  Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  Moon's 
motion  ;  but  I  think  they  would  have  been  silenced  had  you  stated  that  the  Moon 
no  more  rotated  on  her  axis  than  St.  Paul's  on  its  axis  ;  the  fiu;t  being,  that,  according 
to  their  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  rotation  on  axis,**  everything  that 
can  be  imagined  on  the  Earth's  surface  rotates  on  its  axis,  from  Mr.  Goodeve's  head 
or  nose  to  the  Monument,  or  St.  PauPs,  or  the  hippopotamus  in  the  Begent's  Park 
Gardens, — in  feet,  not  only  everything  on  the  Earth,  but  every  subdivision  to  an 
mfiuite  extent ;  every  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  and  every  jHurt  of  those  grains. 
They  appear  also,  in  their  virulence,  to  have  forgotten  to  deny  that  the  Moon  may 
have  a  lesser  convexity  on  this  side  and  a  greater  on  the  other  ;  or^  in  other  words, 
be  oblate  on  this  side  and  prolate  on  the  further  ;  whereas,  if  it  rotate  on  its  axis, 
properly  so  called,  it  should  be  an  oblate  spheroid. 

TJie  plain  question  which  should  be  put  is  this : — ^Do  St.  Paul's,  the  Monument, 
Jjondon  Bridge,  Snowdon,  the  Pyramids,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  one  and  all,  rotate  on  their  axes  ? 

Wishing  you  well  through  the  discussion,  I  am>  yours,  &c.,  F.  B.  A.  S. 

To  J.  Stmons,  Esq. 


United  Sibyigb  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
AprU  17tA. 

Sib, — I  addressed  a  few  lines  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tim^  on  the  subject  of  the 
asserted  axial  rotation  of  the  Moon,  containing  one  of  the  following  arguments, 
though  expressed  in  different  terms : — I  propose  to  show  .that,  presenting  the  same 
face  to  the  Earth,  she  cannot  have  axial  rotation  ;  and  also,  that  a  body  rotating,  like 
her,  round  a  distant  axis,  and  having,  like  her,  the  same  face  always  to  it,  does  not 
move  upon  its  own  axis.  Two  spheres  in  contact,  and  rotating  in  the  same  direction 
on  their  axes,  must  alter  the  position  of  their  surfaces  relatively  to  each  other  ;  but 
they  may  rotate  round  a,  distant  axis,  and  not  alter  them.  Let  there  be  another 
Moon  in  contact  with  the  Moon,  having  the  same  motion  as  she  has,  and  they  may 
rotate  round  a  distant  axis,  and  present  always  the  same  fece  to  it,  which  they  could 
not  do  if  they  rotated  on  their  axes.  For,  let  A  B  be  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  contact,  and  extending  (at  right  angles)  to  their  axes.  If  they  have  axial 
rotation,  the  line  A  B  is  broken  into  A  D  and  B  C,  and  the  points  of  intenection, 
F  G,  which  are  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  face,  as  presented  to  the  Earth,  are  also 
altered ;  but  as  the  fece  presented  to  us  is  always  the  same,  it  loUows  that  she  has 
not  axial  rotation. 

Again,  place  a  globe  upon  the  Earth's  equator,  it  will  rotate  on  the  Earth's  axis, 
presenting  always  the  same  face  to  it ;  and  presenting  all  sides  smecessively  to  the 
Snuy  as  the  Moon  does ;  yet  it  does  not  rotate  upon  its  own  axis,  l^is  is  true  of 
every  particle  of  matter  of  which  the  Earth  is  composed,  except  those  whioh  are  on 
the  une  of  its  axis,  obviously. 

If  you  perceive  any  error  in  these  arguments,  and  will  communicate  it,  you  will 
very  much  oblige  your  obedient  Servant,  CHARLES  AGNEW,  Jf^^. 


8,  Cumberland  Mabeet,  Regent's  Pabk,  London, 

April  Ulk,  1856. 

Sm, — It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I  now  address  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
Moon's  motion,  as  I  am  neither  astronomer  nor  mathematician,  but  simply  a  mechanic, 
and  that  in  not  a  very  learned  sense.  When,  however,  I  read  your  first  letter  in  the 
TiMUB,  and  bestovred  a  little  thought  on  the  subject  of  it,  I  thought  it  was  the  result 
of  discernment  when^I  acquiesced  in  the  position  you  took  j  and  the  subsequent  cor- 
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r9Kpotx6iBDce  which  has  taken  place  has  by  no  means  canoed  me  to  change  my  opinion. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  tell  you  this  that  I  have  written  to  you,  but  to  bring  before 
yoHr  notioe  (if  you  have  not  deteoted  it  already)  a  singalar  oontnidiotion  which  occurs 
in  Dr.  Lardner's  ^  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  upon  this  very  subject.  In  No.  28^ 
"  The  Moon,"  occurs  the  following  passage  :-^"  While  the  Moon  moves  around  the 
Earth,  we  find,  by  observation  of  its  appearance,  that  the  tame  hemisphere  is  always 
tUnked  towardift  us.  .  .  .  Now,-  in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  around  a  centre 
should  turn  continually  the  same  hemisphere  ^ward  that  centre,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  make  one  revolution  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it  takes  so  to  revolve.  For, 
let  us  suppose  that»  in  any  one  position,  it  has  the  centra  round  which  it  revolves 
north  of  it,  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  the  centre  is  turned  towards  the  north. 
After  it  makes  a  quarter  revolution,  the  centre  is  to  the  west  of  it,  and  the  hemi- 
sphere which  was  previously  turned  to  the  north  must  now  be  tunied  to  the  west* 
....  As  the  same  hemisphere  is  successively  turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass 
in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  globe  itself  must  make  one  revolution  on  its 
axis  in  that  time." — Paragraph  5.  In  this  passage,  the  generally  received  opinion  is 
attempted  to  be  proved ;  but  turn  to  No.  1,  "  The  Planets,"  paragraph  18,  he  says, — 
"  No  law  of  matter  would  have  prevented  the  Earth  from,  receiving  any  other  rate  of 
rotation  more  or  less  rapid.  It  might  have  made  a  single  rataiion  a  year,  in  whick 
case  the  altemationt  of  day  and  night  would  have  been  six  monthSf  or,"  &c.  Now,  this 
is,  I  apprehend,  the  very  result  you  affirm  would  take  place  did  the  Moon  rotate  once 
on  its  axis  during  its  revolution  round  the  Earth,  allowing  of  course  that  the  Earth 
would  not  cause  day  anjd  night.  This,  then,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what  he  says 
in  No.  28 ;  it  is  impossible  that  both  can  be  right.  The  only  effect  that  can  be 
produced  by  rotation  on  its  axis  seems  to  me  to  be  this  which  Dr.  Lardner  here  says. 
This  I  thought  might  not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  your  notice,  the  more  especially 
AS  Sir  David  Brewster  calls  his  work  **  accurate." 

I  hope  you  wiU  pardon  me  for  saying  a  word  or  two  on  the  means  by  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe  the  Moon's  motion.  I  have  drawn  a  rough  diagram,  illustrating 
my  idea.  I  supposed  that  a  point,  anywhere  but  in  the  axis  of  a  globe  which  has 
both  circular  and  rotating  motions,  would  have  two  motions ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Moon,  no  point  on  its  surfsbce  has  two  motions.  A  point  on  its  equator,  nearest  the 
Earth,  moves  through  less  space  than  any  other  point  on  its  surface,  and  preserves 
uniformly  that  position  j  while  a  point  exactly  opposite  it,  on  the  outer  side,  uniformly 
passes  through  a  space  equal  to  two  circumferences  of  the  Moon  more  than  the  inner 
point ;  and  the  centre  has  an  acceleration  of  one  circumference.  This  proportional 
increase  of  speed  destroys  the  necessity  for  axial  motion.  Another  method  of  testing 
the  existence  of  this  second  motion  was,  by  supposing  two  Moons  formed  in  the 
diameter  of  the  larger  one.  I  conclude,  ^^[lat  if  there  were  any  motion  on  their  axes, 
there  would  be  a  rubbing,  of  necessity,  of  the  two  sur&ces  which  were  in  contact ; 
this  of  course  is  not  the  case,  and  hence  I  would  argue  no  axial  rotation. 

The  great  mistake  seems  to  be  in  placing  the  Moon  in  the  same  category  with  the 
planets.  Dr.  Lardner  may  very  justly  say,  in  regard  to  the  Earth,  that  no  law  of 
matter  would  have  prevented  it  having  a  different  rate  of  rotation,  that  not  agreeing 
in  any  way  with  its  motion  round  the  Sun.  But  he  cannot  say  that  o^  the  Moon  ; 
we  may  regard  the  motion  of  the  Earth'  on  its  axis  as  direotly  emanating  from  Divine 
beneficence,  to  fit  the  Earth  for  man ;  but  I  apprehend  the  law  of  gravitation  must 
have  to  do  with  the  moticm  of  the  Moon.  It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Moon 
has  an  independent  motion  on  its  axis  identical  with  that  on  its  orbit ;  such  an 
exactness  does  not  exist  with  any  of  the  planets  in  regard  to  the  Sun.  It  would 
appear  to  me,  then,  that  .the  motion  of  the  Mooa  is  due  entirely  to  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  motion,  acting  on  a  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  its  centre.  One 
difficulty,  however,  remuns:  How  does  this  theory  agree  with  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Larcber,  that  the  Moon's  axis  inclines  five  degrees  ?  I  would  have  supposed  that 
it  would  have  been  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  Here,  Sir,  I 
am  reminded  how  little  I  know,  and  that,  presuming  you  have  read  thus  fiur,  I  may 
have  been  wasting  valuable  time.  Pray  pardon  my  boldness  in  having  thus  addressed 
you,  and  believe  Sbat  it  is  not  to  thrust  myself  upon  you,  but  merely  to  bring  to  your 
notice  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  certainly  useful  work,  on  the  question,  so 
contradictory.  Tou  have  my  thanks  at  least  for  your  publication  of  ywir  ideas  on 
this  interesting  subject. — I  remain,  Sir,  your  obliged  Servant^ 

^     T   cs  MATTHEW  KER. 
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Afpbbntice  School,  H.M.  Dooktabd,  Pbmbboke  Dock, 

18^  April,  1856. 

Sib, — "Mxy  I  be  permitted  to  congratulate  yon  on  your  troly  important  exposure 
of  a  fiillaoy  by  which  the  greatest  philosophers  baye  been  deceived ) 

I  also  at  first  believed  you  mistaken,  but  the  following  considerationB  irresistibly 
prove  that  you  are  in  the  right. 

The  Earth's  period  of  axial  rotation  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  time  which 
elapses  between  two  presentations  of  any  meridian  towards  the  Sun*»  eeiUre,  instead  of 
iowATda  a  Jiaxd  point  in  apcux,  as  a  star, — the  difference  being  neariy  four  minutes. 
On  this  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  Moon  can  have  no  rotary  motion  on  its  axis^  the 
same  meridian  being  constantly  directed  to  the  centime  qfthe  Earth. 

No  experiment  can  controvert  this  view  of  the  case. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant,  SAMUEL  A.  GOOD. 

JELnraxB  Sthons,  Esq. 

Clxvxdon,  Somebsetshib]^ 

8<Uurdoiyf  April  19th, 

Sib, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  line  to  say,  that  immediately  after  seeing 
the  attack  of  the  first  seven  letters  against  you,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Times,  in 
support  of  your  view,  adding  such  fresh  arguments  as  occurred  to  me,  and  observing 
that  this  was  bv  no  means  the  only  case  in  which  a  vague  and  inaooorate  mode  of 
expression  had  led  the  astronomers  into  error. 

I  see  by  to*day's  paper  an  eleventh  hostile  letter  (that  from  Mr.  Hopkins),  and 
cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  Times  should  choose  to  be  so  nnfiiir  towards  you 
as  not  to  give  any  letter  on  your  side  except  your  own — ^for,  of  course,  they  must  have 
bad  many. 

I  have  written,  lately,  a  work  on  the  ''  Scientific  Certainties  connected  with 
Planetary  Life,"  and  earlier,  a  work  on  the  "  Nature  and  Elements  of  the  External 
World ;"  so  that  I  have  an  interest  in  not  appearing  to  disadvantage  before  the  public, 
yet  I  have  no  objection  to  its  being  known  that  my  opinion  is  the  same  as  yours. 

I  gave  my  name  to  the  I^mes,  and  should  have  no  objection  to  repeat  my  letter  if 
you  saw  any  use  in  it ;  nor  should  I  object  to  your  using  my  name  if  you  wish. 

If  the  Earth  kept  one  of  its  poles  constantly  directed  towards  the  Sun,  during  its 
whole  revolution  in  its  orbit,  it  would  thereby  have,  in  one  sense,  an  annual  rotation 
on  its  axis  as  well  as  a  diurnal  one — the  one  rotation  on  one  axis,  the  other  on 
another  axis ;  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  no  astronomer  would  speak  of  its  having 
more  than  one  rotation  on  its  axis  ;  and  so  also  if  the  Moon  had  one  of  its  poles  in 
the  centre  of  its  disc,  so  that  we  could  see  a  rotation  on  its  axis,  lasting  the  same  time 
as  her  revolution  round  the  Earth,  it  is  clear  that  the  Wranglers  and  Professors  who 
now  attack  you  would  then  see  a  great  impiV>priety  in  their  present  application  of  the 
term  rotation. 

Trusting  that  you  will  resolutely  persevere,  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  T.  C.  SIMON. 

Since  these  letters  were  written,  Mr,  W.  Hopkins,  a  gentleman  who 
was  Seventh  Wrangler  in  1827,  and  who  "coaches"  aspirants  for  the 
Tripos  with  great  success,  wrote  an  angry  letter,  expressing  his  "  scientific 
horror"  of  Mr.  Symons's  views,  in  the  Tirnea  of  the  19th  ult.,  and 
affirming,  that  since  the  Moon,  as  that  gentleman  states,  turns  round  the 
Earth,  presenting  the  same  hemisphere  always  to  it,  that  ia  rotation 
round  h>er  own  axis !  Mr.  Symons  replied  in  the  next  Times  in  a  caustic 
letter,  which  his  adherents  conceive  demolishes  this  statement,  and 
proves  conclusively  that  it  is  a  complete  misuse  of  geometrical  terms  to 
apply  the  term  axial  rotation  to  any  revolution  of  a  sphere  which  has 
not  the  centre  of  rotation  within  it.  Mr.  S.  also  describes  the  difiference 
between  lunar  orbital  revolution  and  axial  rotation  in  the  Spectator 
thus  : — "  In  the  former,  no  point  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  nearest 
the  Earth  ever  revolves  round  her  centre ;  and  all  points  in  her  body 
describe  concentric  rings  round  the  earth  :  in  axial  rotation,  every  point 
rotates  round  the  centre  of  the  revolving  body,  and  none  form  concentric 
rings  round  the  Eai*th." 

We  reaerve  fiirther  remarks,  and  a  vshoal  of  letters,  till  our  next. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  A  RATIONAL  METHOD.—Cowfmtted. 

III.  All  the  most  usual  major  scales  should  be  equally  practised. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  principle. 

The  first  reason  is  that,  taking  only  the  most  usual  scales,  there  is 
about  as  much  vocal  music  written  in  one  scale  as  in  another.  One  would 
think,  from  the  proportional  amount  of  attention  frequently  bestowed  by 
teachers  on  the  several  scales,  that  by  &r  the  largest  quantity  of  vocal 
mudc  was  written  in  the  natural  scale,  the  next  largest  (although  little 
by  comparison)  in  that  of  G,  the  next  in  F,  and  so  on^  Now  every 
musician  knows  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  indeed,  that  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is  immaterial,  in  this  connection,  to  inquire  in  what 
proportions  vocal  music  does  occur  in  the  various  scales,  sdthough  that 
mi^t  be  determined  with  tolerable  certainty  even  on  a  priori  grounds. 
It  suffices  here  to  say,  that  there  is  no  saeh  preponderance  in  the  case 
of  any  one  scale  as  to  warrant  us  in  devoting  more  time  to  it  than  to  the 
others. 

Tbe  second  reason  for  this  principle  is,  that  the  scales  are  all  equally 
ample  in  themaelvea,  being  repetitions  of  the  same  type.  Their  apparent 
difference  in  point  of  difficulty  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  different 
degrees  of  complexity  in  their  signatures ;  that  is,  the  difficulty  lies  in 
comprehending  the  notation  by  which  they  are  ordinarily  represented. 
This  may  at  once  be  perceived  by  supposing  that  some  other  scale  than 
C,  say,  for  example,  E,  were  the  natural  scale :  the  scale  of  E,  which, 
with  its  present  signature  of  four  sharps,  is  looked  upon  by  the  learner 
as  very  ^fficult,  would  then  be  entirely  free  from  these  puzzling  signs, 
and  as  easy  to  him  as  the  scale  of  C  now  is.  It  happens  that  the  very 
positions  which  are  occupied  on  our  treble  staff  by  the  notes  of  the 
scale  of  E  are  occupied  by  the  notes  of  the  natural  scale  on  the  corre- 
sponding staff  of  the  Germans,  who  for  the  most  part  still  retain  the  old 
soprano  elefl   This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  illustration  (Fig.  1)  : — 

PIO.  1. SCALE   OP   E    ON   ENGLISH   TREBLE   STAFF. 

E        FGABCDE 

NATURAL    SCALE   ON    GERMAN   SOPRANO    STAFF. 

1^         MJ^- 


f 


113: 


^^EEEE^^^ 


I 


C        D      E        F       G       A        B 


And  it  is  obvious  that,  by  varying  the  position  of  the  clef,  we  could 
make  the  degrees  at  present  occupied  by  any  one  of  the  sharp  or  flat 
scales  to  be  those  of  the  natural  scale  ;  and,  when  this  was  done,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  reading  the  scale,  for  there  would  be  no  signa* 
ture  to  disguise  it.  But  this  is  done  in  effect  by  the  employment  of  the 
9ame  names  for  the  notes  of  all  the  scales ;  and,  therefore,  with  this  expe- 
dient, the  signatwres  are  totally  imnecesean/ :  all  that  the  learner  requires 
to  know,  in  this  as  in  the  former  case,  is  the  place  of  the  key-note,  which 
can  be  stated  by  means  of  ordinary  language,  or  otherwise  intelligibly 
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indicated.  The  names  are  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  intervals.  These  are 
measured  simply  by  finding  the  relcUive  poMians  which  their  extremes 
occupy  when  referred  to  the  key-note ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  only 
necessary  to  count  the  degrees  of  the  staffl  When  the  relative  positions 
of  the  extremes  have  been  determined,  and  the  general  names  applied  to 
them  accordingly,  those  names  at  once  indicate  the  intervals  on  the 
common  standard  adopted  for  all  the  scale&  Thus,  so  long  as  sounds  are 
sung  by  their  relative  pitch,  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  signatures  are  of 
no  use  whatever ;  it  is  only  when  they  are  sung  by  their  absolute  pitch 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  these  signs.  This  plap  of  dispensing  with 
the  signatures  in  the  early  stages  of  the  instruction  has  been  carried  out 
by  M.  Weber,  in  the  singing  method  which  has  been  adapted  to  English 
use  by  Mr.  Unwin ;  and  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  original  and 
valuable  features  in  that  excellent  work.  M.  Weber  indicates  the  place 
of  the  key-note,  when  it  stands  on  a  lincj  by  thickening  that  line  through- 
out the  piece  of  music,  and,  when  it  stands  in  a  space,  by  marking 
that  space  at  the  commencement :  a  very  good  plan  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, as  it  calls  into  requisition  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  eye. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  ingenious  device  of  a  literal  nota- 
tion, in  the  method  of  Miss  Glover  and  the  Reverend  John  Curwen, 
which,  in  the  recognition  of  sound  principles  of  musical  science,  especially 
the  great  fundamental  principle  of  key-relationship,  appears  to  us  to  be 
in  advance  of  all  other  English  methoda  The  literal  notation  consists 
of  the  movable  names  dissociated  from  musical  notes.  The  foUowing 
illustration  (Fig.  2),  which  is  copied  from  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Reporter  for 
January,  1855,  maybe  interesting  to  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  this  notation  : — 


FIG.    2. — ^MAY 

SONG.                KEY  A.      M.  88. 

Air  / 

8/      tfOi    t  in  •    Jl 

d     .m,  :l/:s, 

8/    (,8/  #1/     •  v/ 

d     .,r  :ni  :d 

iv. May     is    here:  the 

world  re  -  jol  -  ces : 

Eurthputs  on    her 

smiles  to  grreether: 

Second 

1 

TBL,  .,ni/ :  S/  :  -.f  / 

TDL,    ,B,    if,   ITHt 

8/      »fOf    *  vU/    1 1/ 

ni/   .,f  :8/  ija, 

Bass 

2  V.  Birds, thro' ev'  -    ry 

d,  .,d/  :d  :-.d 

thick-et    call.ing, 

d    .d   :d  :d 

Wake  the  woods  to 

8/    #,8/  .8/      .8/ 

sounds  oC  glad-ness : 

d/.ni/t8/:d    :d/ 

s 

3  V.  Earth  toheav'n  lifts 

up     her    Yoi  -  ces : 

Sky,  and  field,  and 

wood,  and  riv  -  er  : 

We  subjoin  the  same  passage  in  the  musical  notation  (Kg.  3)  : — 

FIG.  3. MAY   SONG. 


May     is  here :    the  world     re  -  joi  -  ees  :  Earth  puts  on'    her      smiles   to  greet  her : 


Birds,  thro*  ev'    -   ry  thick  -  et     call  -  ing.  Wake  the  woods  to      sounAs  of  gladness : 


im^^^s^ 


m^^^ 


Earth  to  heav'n  lifts  up     her     voi  -  ces :  Sky,  and  field,  and     wood,  and  ri  -  ver 


Thus  the  literal  notation  dispenses,  not  only  with  the  signatures,  but 
with  the  entire  mtisical  notation,  excepting  only  the  bars.  The  one 
general  scale  is  completely  abstracted  from  the  representation  of  diversity 
of  abflolizte  pitch  ;  and  the  relative  heights  of  the  sounds  of  this  scale  are 
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tftQgkt  by  nfkeans  of  a  large  diagram,  which  the  pupils  are  supposed  to 
l^iVQ  always  present  to  their  minds  in  deciphering  the  notation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  object  is  effectitally  attained  by  this  expedient ; 
but  the  pupils  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  the  musical  stafiT;  and 
therefore,  if  the  same  object  can  be  equally  well  attained  by  emplo3ring 
the  staff  at  once,  such  a  course  is  obviously  preferable ;  and  we  think  it 
may  be  by  the  expedient  which  we  have  recommended. 

lY.  The  exercises  practised  at  first,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  should 
be  entirely  free  from  chromatic  notes,  and  from  modulation. 

It  is  of  first  importance  that  the  pupil  should  have  a  very  dear 
impression  of  the  major  scale — the  principal  elemental  form  of  the  whole 
structure  of  music,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  the  instruc- 
tion. He  must  be  made  thoroughly  &miliar,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  with  its  soumis  and  intervals,  in  their  relation  and  order  of 
succession.  The  introduction  of  extraneous  sounds  and  intervals,  which 
would  obviously  tend  to  confuse  or  to  weaken  the  impression,  must 
therefore  be  carefully  avoided  at  the  outset. 

The  next  important  thing  is,  that  the  pupil  should  realize  the  fact 
that  all  the  various  scales  are  but  repetitions  of  this  form  at  different 
pitches  of  the  voice.  Now,  in  order  that  he  may  do  this,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  that  the  music  selected  for  the  practice  of  any  particular  scale, 
in  the  commencement,  should  be  wholly  and  solely  in  that  scale.  When 
he  has  learned  to  sing  in  the  scales  separately,  and  has  fully  gained  the 
impression  of  their  similarity,  then,  but  not  till  then,  will  it  be  reasonable 
to  set  him  to  sing  music  in  which  two  or  more  scales  are  combined 
aecwndum  artem,  that  is,  melted  into  one  another  with  gradations  as 
little  perceptible  as  the  skill  of  the  composer  can  make  them. 

Important  as  this  principle  is,  we  know  of  no  method,  excepting  those 
of  Mr.  Curwen  and  Messrs.  Turle  and  Taylor,  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
fully  recognized.  Open  most  manuals,  and  you  find,  either  that  the 
chromatic  notes  are  explained  near  the  commencement,  or  else  that  some 
of  the  first  exercises  in  the  sharp  and  flat  scales  contain  modulations, 
or  perhaps  both.  In  one  method,  the  chromatio  notes  are  explained  as 
early  as  in  the  fourth  lesson.  In  another,  a  tune  which  is  given  for 
practice  in  seven  different  scales,  in  order  to  exemplify  their  similarity, 
has  been  pttrposdy  and,  we  grant,  ingeniously  constructed  to  exhibit  the 
two  primary  modulations  (into  the  dominant  and  the  sub-dominant).  It 
is  intended,  we  are  told,  to  serve  "  as  a  prepanrcUion  for  every  scale,"  but 
in  every  case  the  exercise  (in  the  same  scale)  which  immediately  succeeds 
it  is  simpler  than  itself,  not  containing  any,  or  containing  only  on^ 
modulation.     That  is  '^  preparation  "  with  a  vengeance. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this  principle  should  be  acted  upon 
by  the  teachers  of  our  primary  schools,  because  many  of  the  children  may 
not  remain  long  enough  to  go  through  the  whole  of  even  an  elementary 
course  of  instruction  in  this  subject.  If  the  teacher  of  such  a  school  will 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  object  of  enabling  his  pupils  to  read  simple 
music  (that  is  music  free  from  chromatic  notes  and  modulation)  in  all  the 
mostfinequent  scales,  before  he  attempts  anything  beyond  this  with  them, 
then  those  pupils  who  remain  only  part  of  the  course  will  at  least  have 
a  chance  of  mastering  a  certain  integral  portion  of  the  subject.  Indeed, 
in  the  presiait  condition  of  our  primary  schools,  if  the  teachers  were  to 
ace(miplish  this  object,  and  nothing  more,  with  the  scholars  generally,, 
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they  would  impart  to  these  an  amoant  of  skill  in  deciphering  written 
mnsic  which  in  itself  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquitement,  and  which, 
being  complete  and  yital,  though  rudimentaiy,  could  not  fidl  to  lead  in 
many  instances  to  its  own  development. 

There  is  no  deficiency  of  sufficiently  ample  secular  musio  suited  to 
school  children.  In  most  collections  of  school  songs,  about  one-half  c^ 
the  number  of  pieces  (sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less)  are  totally  ^cee 
from  both  chromatic  notes  and  modulation.  We  have  taken  the  pains 
to  count  the  number  of  such  pieces  in  the  collections  of  which  we  happen 
to  possess  copies,  and  we  have  found  the  following  results  : — 

Crampton's  School  Pieces, — Fart  L     .  12  out  of  36  pieces. 

Crampton's  School  Pieces^ — ^Part  IL  .     ~ 

Hickson's  First  Class  Tune  Book 

Hickson's  Second  Class  Tune  Book     . 

Hullah's  School  Songs 

Mainzer's  Music  Book  for  the  Young  . 

Mason's  (Lowel)  Juvenile  Songster     . 

Kovello*s  School  Bound  Book    . 

Silcher's    Forty-^ht     Melodies    for 

Youth 10 

Tilleard's  Collection  of  Secular  Music 

for  the  use  of  Schools 
Vocal  Music  for  Equal  Voices    • 

The  quantity  of  sacred  music  of  the  requisite  degree  of  simplidty  is 
smaller ;  but  still  there  is  quite  enough  to  form  a  class  by  itself.  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  single  chants  for  the  psalms,  and  many  of  the  double  chants. 

This  class  of  music  includes  most  of  those  tunes,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  which  are  miiversal  favorites.  Among  the  sacred  tunes  are  the 
Old  Hundredth,  the  Advent  Hymn,  the  Evening  Hymn  (as  originally 
written),  and  the  Vesper  Hymn,  Irish  tune,  and  some  other  fine  old 
psalm  tunes.  Among  the  secular  tunes  are,  **  God  save  the  Queen," 
"  Britons,  arise,"  "  The  British  Grenadier,"  "  Scots  wha  hae,"  "  Bonnie 
Dundee,"  and  other  national  songs,  besides  several  of  the  most  popular 
ballads  of  each  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  Tunes  which  attain  to  such 
general  popularity  are  necessarily  characterized  by  simplicity  and  unity 
of  effect. 

V.  The  common  nomenclature  of  the  scales  is  inapplicable  to  tunes  in 
which  modulation  occurs. 

The  object  of  the  common  nomenclature  is,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  recognize  the  Befpa/raJls  scales  as  similar  structures. 
This  it  effects  by  always  calling  up  the  same  natural  and  well-defined 
series  of  ratios  upon  a  given  sound,  as  a  basis  or  root,  the  moment  that 
sound  is  selected  and  the  initial  name  applied  to  it.  So  long,  therefore, 
as  the  ear  depends  upon  the  names  for  suggesting  the  sounds,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  it  should  have  a  very  distinct  impression  of  the 
key-note,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  This  lost,  the  whole  of 
the  ratios  are  lost  with  it.  The  ear  is  adrifb  at  sea ;  nor  will  it  get  into 
course  again,  imtil  the  position  of  the  key-note  has  again  been  fixed. 

But  in  a  modulation  the  key-note  changes,  and  the  ear  is  sure  to  be 
thrown  out  in  this  manner.   To  ask  the  pupil  to  guide  his  ear  by  finding 
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oat  the  ne*^  key-note,  and  changing  the  application  of  the  syllables 
aocordingly,  is  absurd,  for  three  several  reasons : — 

First.  It  is  asking  him  to  do  a  thing  which,  as  every  singer  knows,  the 
ear  is  not  capable  of  doing ;  namely,  to  change  suddenly  the  impression 
of  the  key-note. 

Beoondly.  It  is  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  the  modulation,  which  is 
to, bring  the  ear  gradually  to  the  impression  of  a  new  key-note. 

Thirdly.  It  is  requiring  of  a  mere  beginner  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  progression  which  is  aUainable  by  a  adervtific  mtisicia/n,  and  a 

LITTLE  HOSE  BESIDESb 

1.  It  requires  that  he  should  understand  the  scales,  not  only  indi- 
vidually, but  in  their  connection.  This  involves  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  as  consisting,  not  of  relative,  but  of  absolute  sounds ;  that  is,  an 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  system  of  scales  in  their  development  from 
one  another  upon  the  tetrachordal  plan.  But  the  difficulty  of  making 
this  matter  comprehensible  to  children  is  the  very  reason  why  we  adopt 
the  expedient  of  employing  the  movable  names  for  the  scales  at  the 
outset  j  and  when  the  pupils  have  gained  this  knowledge,  there  is  no 
longer  any  necessity  for  employing  the  movable  names  at  aJl. 

2.  It  also  requires  that  the  pupil  should  be  able  say  precisely  at  what 
point  in  a  giv^en  modulation  the  one  scale  leaves  off  and  the  other  begins. 
Kow  this,  being  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  a  modulation,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  anybody  shoidd  know,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  even  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
science,  that  in  every  skilful  modulation  there  are  certain  notes  which 
are  common  to  both  the  scales,  and  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  one  or 
other  scale  without  destroying  the  impression  of  this  common  character, 
upon  which  the  composer  relies  for  producing  an  easy  and  natural 
transition.  The  very  ambiguity  of  such  sounds,  by  the  suspense  in 
which  it  keeps  the  ear  for  a  time,  heightens  the  pleasure  which  is  felt 
when  the  ambiguity  is  cleared  up  by  the  final  triumph  of  the  new  prin- 
cipal note.  To  assign  a  definite  character  to  such  notes,  is  obviously  to 
defeat  the  design  of  the  composer,  and  to  destroy -the  pleasure  of  the 
singer.  The  more  skilful  the  modulation  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  ^x 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  scales.  As  Mr.  Murby  said,  in 
a  lecture  on  musical  instruction  lately  delivered  before  the  United 
Association  of  Schoolmasters, — borrowing  an  illustration  from  a  sister 
art, — the  tyro  in  painting  depicts  everything  in  full  color ;  but  the 
ambition  of  the  developed  artist  is  to  make  his  tints  pass  off  into  one 
another  by  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  no  observer  can  say  where 
one  ends  and  another  commences.  And  it  is  the  same  in  music.  So 
that  the  best  modulations  are  the  worst  for  the  application  of  this  plan 
of  reading ;  in  other  words,  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  syllables 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  the  modulation,  while  the 
fiusility  of  singing  such  passages  is  in  the  contrary  ratio. 

Asa  necessary  consequence,  teachers  who  adopt  this  plan  have  always 
themselves  to  mark  the  passages  of  modulation  in  the  exercises  practised 
by  their  pupils.  To  show  the  futility  of  any  such  attempt,  even  when, 
xnade  by  the  most  skilful  teacher,  we  subjoin  a  comparatively  simple  part 
song,  containing  a  passage  of  modulation,  as  it  was  actually  marked  by 
an  able  teacher  of  singing;  for  the  guid^ce  of  liis  pupUs  (Fig.  4).  The 
scientific  musiciai)^  will  perceive  at  once  that  the  designation  of  the 
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sounds  of  tlie  passage  on  this  plan  would  famish  ground  for  endless 
dispute,  bat  that  no  satisfieustory  solution  of  the  problem  ooald  by 
possibility  be  attained. 

FIG.  4. — SARLT   SPRING. 


■p — r — 0 
^   '  k     "^     ^ 

Days    of  sweet  rap  -  tare,  Gome  ye    in  -  deed?  Doth 


g^gSii 


?=5= 


e  sun  give    me 


m^ 


f^^ 


?= 


Mountain  and  m%ad  ?        Ful-ler    the  brooklets    Mur-morthdr    tale: 


I 


^- 


JL^ 


I 


:^^ 


I 


t 


■■> - 


ol  \  sol  ^        ^ 


s  /  ^     N  N     I.- 


Jli      re      si         i_  mi   do        si  le         do  mi    le       sdo 


gi^      re      si         1^  mi   do        si      ~~      le         <io  mi    le 

Are  they  the     mea-dows?    Is     it    the        vale? 
re      re  mi  fa         v        *.       mi 


jtdo       fl 

Are  they  the 

rej^     > 


"^  si       si       si        do  .    .    .  re     .     .     .  mi  do    si        la        re      sol 


This  is  the  point  at  which,  as  it  appears  to  our  judgment,  all  the 
methods  which  employ  the  movable  solfa  syllables  go  wrong  :  they 
carry  the  expedient  beyond  the  just  limits  of  its  application.  Within 
the  sphere  of  each  separate  system  of  ratios,  the  movable  names,  which 
represent  those  ratios  generally,  may  be  employed  with  strict  scientific 
accuracy  and  great  practical  advantage  ;  but  their  employment  in  a 
passage  of  sounds  effecting  a  transition  from  any  one  system  to  another, 
is  unscientific  and  impracticable.  It  is  chiefly  the  want  of  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  proper  sphere  for  the  application  of  the  expedient  which 
has  caused  so  much  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  its  merits  ;  for 
even  those  who  most  strongly  condemn  the  syllables  on  account  of  their 
inapplicability  to  passages  of  modulation, — ^for  instance,  Messrs.  Turle 
and  Taylor, — make  use  of  the  numercds  for  the  very  same  purpose,  only 
in  this  case  the  movable  names  are  necessa/iilf/  confined  within  their 
proper  limits.  J.  T. 

{To  he  conHntied.) 
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LOCAL  WORDS. 

I 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sib, — The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  local  words  used  in  Lincolnshire. 

Tours,  kCy  EicHABD  Des  Fobges. 

Groodnestoney  Kent,  Mcvrch  20th,  1856. 


Avriff,  a  long  slender  plant,  haying 
the  leaves  in  whorls,  a  square 
stem,  fibrous  root,  and  seed  like 
small  shot  j  very  troublesome  in 
com'^elds. 

Bairn,  a  child. 

BaHl^twig^  an  earwig. 

Beck,B,  brook. 

Blether,  a  bladder. 

Boond,  to  repair  the  public  roads. 

Bumbles,  the  rushes  of  chair -bot- 
toms 

Cade,  a  pet. 

Caulk,  very  hard  chalk. 

Chap,  a  feUow,  as  '  you  chaps.' 

Cletch,  a  brood. 

Clinker,  a  big  nail,  used  round  the 
soles  of  shoes. 

Cob,  the  stone  of  fruit,  as  of  a  plum. 

Crawk,  the  core  of  an  apple,  &o. 

Crew,  a  yard  in  which  oxen,  &c.  are 
kept  in  winter,  near  a  bam. 

Crook,  a  hook  on  which  a  gate,  <i^c. 
hangs. 

(hUa,  a  timber-carriage. 

Dab,  a  child's  pinafore. 

Dam,  a  jamb,  as  a  door-dam. 

Bearry,  very  little  (used  with  ViMle, 
and  sometimes  with  other  words, 
as  a  little  dewry  bit,  a  tiny  deary). 

Dyke,  a  pond  or  ditch. 

Basks,  easkiais,  eaves  of  a  house. 

JSddish,  new  grass  which  grows  after 
the  meadow  has  been  mowed  for 
hay. 

Eming,  rennet. 

Fadge,  a  wide  bag  for  chaff,  <&c., 
larger  than  a  sack. 

Fore-dders,  ancestors. 

Fra,  from. 

FurhiU,  a  bill  for  cutting  wood. 

OabHek,  a  crowbar,  or  an  iron  bar 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground. 

GmTi,  near  (comp.  gainer). 


GaUov^xM,  a  beam  to  which  pot- 
hooks are  fixed. 

Gnctg,  to  gnaw. 

ffeppen,  clever  in  the  use  of  a  tool. 

jffing,  to  hang. 

Holt,  a  small  wood. 

Hopple,  to  tie  the  legs  together. 

Hopples,  used  for  tying  the  legs. 

Hover,  a  narrow  piece  of  land  on 
which  grass  grows,  near  the  fence 
of  a  field,  a  bank. 

Kid,  a  &got  or  a  bundle  of  wood, 
with  one,  two,  or  more  binders 
around  it.  Kids  are  set  upright 
for  the  fence  of  a  cattle-yard. 

Knacker,  a  person  who  mends  the 
harness  of  horses. 

LeihjeT,  a  ladder,  also  to  beat  or  flog. 

Ug,  to  lie  down. 

lAng,  a  kind  of  heath  used  for 
brooms. 

Zoj^^'c^,  milk  curdled  by  being  sour. 

Lop,  a  flea. 

MdfCt,  may  not. 

Mtdfer,  the  effect  of  wearing  too 
many  clothes  in  warm  weather, 
as,  this  coat  '  mulfers '  ma 

Mun,  msLj,  as  I  mun,  he  mun. 

I^angnails,  corns  on  the  feet. 

Pad,  a  path,  as  a  foot-' pad,'  for 
foot-path. 

Pamcheon,  a  milk-pan. 

ParUywr,  a  bedroom  below  stairs, 

Pieimpe,  a  pewit,  a  lapwing. 

PiMng,tYie  peel  of  anythii^. 

Pinder,  one  who  has  the  care  of  a 
'  pinfold.' 

Pinfold,  a  fold  for  inclosing  stray 
cattle. 

Pingle,  a  paddock  or  small  pasture. 

Pvr,  to  stir  the  fire,  also  the  poker. 

Qmre  (pron.  quere),  the  chancel  of 
a  church. 

Bcmper,  a  road. 
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or 


pot- 


Jiecking-hooks,   pot-hooks, 

hangers. 

Reckling^  the  weakest  animal  in  lot. 
RefnMey  to  moye  a  thing  from  its 

place. 
Rig^  a  ridge. 
Scrvhy  a  small  wood. 
Seamhy  lard. 
Shiviy  an   agricultural  implement, 

used  instead  of  a  plough  when 

the  ground  only  requires  to  be 

stirred  less  perfectly. 
Smudge^  to  blot. 
Sna/re,  to  lop  trees. 
Sneck,  a  latch. 

Soah,  a  tub  used  for  washing. 
SpUUey  a  tool  for  cleaning  a  plough. 


Sp'de,  a  vent-p^. 

Spret^ied,  chickens  are  said  to  be  so 

when  they  just  break  the  shell 
SquS/Uhe^  to  put  out  of  shape. 
Sqmuxmack,  out  of  shape. 
SteaddU,  the  bottom  of  a  thing. 
Stiddy,  an  auviL 
Stowk,  a  shock  of  com. 
Stoapf  to  barter. 
Swath,  sward,  rind  of  baoon. 
SwiMe,  a  row  of  grass  or  com^  as 

mowed. 
Sunp,  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
WaUlCy  a  hurdle. 
Wrest,  the  breast  of  a  plough,  the 

part  which  moves  the  earth. 
Tcuc,  an  axletree. 


POSTSCRIPT, 


CardemasJi,  a  string  used  for  tying 

heavy  parcels. 
Hoifder,  a  waterman. 


FeneverSf    a  word    used    by  boys 
playing  marbles. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBKAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Since  my  addressing  you  I  have  been  able  to  reoall  to  my  mind 
a  few  other  local  words  used  in  Lincolnshire.  I  also  send  two  other  lists, 
one  used  in  Bedfordshire  and  the  other  in  Kent. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

EicHARD  Des  Forges. 

Goodnestone,  necir  Wmgham,  Kent,  Ma/rch  ^lat,  1856. 

used   in   LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Ax,  original  pronunciation  of  ask  (?) 

"Either  axed  other." — CJumihers' 

Cyclop,  p.  12. 
Rand,  string. 

Ra/nker,  an  excavator,  or  a  "  navvy." 
Fla^cket,  a  wooden  bottle. 
Hales,  the  handles  of  a  plough  or 

barrow. 
Hog,  a  sheep  in  the  second  year. 
Hopper,  a  seed-basket. 
La/aes,  an  iron  by  which  a  plough  is 

drawn,  i.e.  to  which  the  horses 

are  attached. 
Mc^liryg,  tarred  string. 
MaUle,  to  agree  with. 


Mattler,  that  which  matches  a  thing. 

Nudge,  to  thrust,  or  a  thrust. 

Owre,  over. 

Palm,  the  catkin  of  the  willow. 

Poke,  a  sack. 

Recutt/i  said  of  bacon  for  rtuiy. 

Skeith,  a  sharp  wheel  used  for  a 

plough,  instead  of  a  colter,  on 

some  soils. 
Skelp,  to  shoot  out  of  cart>  <lrc. 
Sk^,  a  measure. 
Tipe,  same  as  skelp. 
Uphold,  to  think  true. 
Waps,   a  fan  for  winnovdng   com 

when  a  riddle  is  used. 


USED  IN  BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Aint,  is  iLOtyheamt,  she amt,  it  aint, 

Aon,  to  ask. 

Ramdy,  a  game  at  whioh  a  ball  or 


knur  is  driven  about  with  a  bent 
stick. 
Rever,  luncheon*  .. 
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Dan^  an  of&l  of  meal  finer  than 
bran. 

Ihughrmts,  pieces  of  dongh  Med  in 
lard,  on  Shrcrve-Tuesdaj,  about 
tbe  size  of  walnuts. 

Mouket,  a  dothes-basket. 

Maty  hit. 

Hcusen,  bouses. 

Httllocky  chalk. 

LoftgeB, — There  is  an  absurd  custom 
among  harvestmen  of  going  round 
after  harvest  to  beg  driuk  of  the 
fiurmers  in  the  village  in  which 
they  have  been  employed  in  the 
harvest,  called  "  larges." 


Mtmgy,    or  Muggy,    said   of   th 
weather,    as    in  Walker's    note 
under  the  word. 

Sauce,  vegetables. 

Skep,  a  basket  used  for  a  measure. 

Teg,  a  sheep  in  its  second  year. 

Task,  to  thresh  com* 

Tosher,  a  thresher. 

Thetchss,  tares  or  vetches. 

Unked,  very  disagreeable,  not  un- 
like the  use  of  the  word  as  defined 
by  Walker. 

Whacking,  a  flogging. 

WuU,  will. 


USED  IK  KENT. 


Bowler,  a  large  pebble. 

Buck,  a  kind  of  ploughshare. 

Clevel,  a  grain  of  wheat. 

Clip,  a  plate  for  a  shoe,  to  prevent 
its  wearing  so  quickly. 

diver,  a  weed,  called  cwn^'in  Lin- 
colnshire. 

Flead,  lard. 

Chael,  a  black  currant. 

OraUaft%,  stubble. 

Gudgeon,  a  pivot. 

Kimble,  half  a  butter-tub. 

Palm,  a  yew-tree. 

Pealer,  a  crow-bar 

Pikg,  a  gipsy. 

Sizzen,  yeast. 

Seasoning,  seed-time,  sowing. 

Shaw,  a  wash-tub.  [sacks,  <fec. 

Ta/t-vnarl,  tarred  yam  lor  sewing 


Teem,  to  empty. 

Thrushd,  a  threshold. 

Topping,  a  tufb  on  the  head  of  a 

fowl,  &c. 
Toppled,  having  a  tuft  on  the  head. 
Trovy,  a  hurdle. 

Tuniiyrd,  a  kind  of  manger  in  a  yard. 
Uriheppen,  awkward. 
Vouriual,  an  iron  fixed  in  a  gate 

and  by  which  the  gate  hangs  on 

the  hook. 
Welsh,  a  part  of  a  building  called  a 

leawt  by  builders. 
Wemble,  to  turn  over,  or  turn  up. 
Whallop,  to  flog. 
Wimbeams,  beams  tying  the  joists 

of  a  roof   a    little    below   the 

ridge. 


Brig,  a  biidge. 

Cad,  carrion. 

Dii,  to  plaster  with  mnd. 

Duckery,  duck-weed. 

Knchble,  a  knob. 


FOSTSCRIPT. 

Neb,  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Beytle,'io  comb  hair. 

Boyle,  to  make  water  muddy,  to 

disturb  the  temper. 
Whally,  insipid. 


Aptitude  for  Teacjhikg. — Among  other  particulars  which  aptitude 

for  teaching  implies,  we  m»y  mention  the  oommnnicatlon  of  any  partionlar  piece  of 
insfarnction,  at  the  tinva  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  pupil,  and  to  make  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  his.  mind,  and  a 
readiness  to  suggest,  or  rather  to  draw  forth  from  himself,  fiimiliar  illustrations  of 
every  subject  adapted  to  his  age  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. — 
thi  the  Managtmeni  of  PMie  Sk^oole :  firm  Papen  <m  Pepukar  Bduediwn. 
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POPULAR  JOVKSAI^.—C(mduded. 

THOSE  extreme  democratic  principles  which  menace  the  political 
systems  of  modem  states  boast  two  triumphs,  at  distant  periods, 
amongst  two  peoples  opposed  broadly  to  each  other  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  race,  language,  genius,  and  religion.  In  both  cases,  apparently 
decisive ;  in  both,  the  event  i^owed  them  incapable  of  retaining  the 
field  against  principles  confirmed,  or  habits  formed,  by  the  experience 
of  ages.  The  throne  of  the  Stuart  and  the  throne  of  the  Oapetian  fell 
before  the  same  spirit, — ^the  subversion  of  each  seemed  final ;  upon  the 
site  of  both  arose  the  iron  seat  of  a  military  despotism,  and  the  gene- 
rations that  saw  the  exile  hailed  the  return  of  the  ancient  dynasty. 
But  with  this  order  of  successive  circumstances,  so  constant  in  tlie 
history  of  revolutions  as  to  seem  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
parallel  between  these  great  events  ceases.  Neither  the  motives  nor 
the  scenes,  though  dramatized  upon  its  model — nor  the  actors,  though 
their  action  was  studied  at  its  mirrors — of  the  Bevolution,  resembled  the 
motives,  scenes,  or  actors  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  The  austere  Stuart 
and  the  passively-heroic  Louis — ^the  spirit  of  Hampden  and  Mirabeau — 
were  as  remotely  akin  to  each  other  as  the  licentious  violence  of  the 
National  Assembly  to  the  grand  illegality  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  which  fed  the  flagging  political  zeal  of  the 
actors  similar,  or  the  springs  by  which  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
nation  swayed  the  material  masses  to  its  will  the  same.  The  wild 
frenzy  of  the  "Fifth  Monarchy"  man  brought  no  lunacy  into  West- 
minster Hall  like  that  of  Anacharsis  Clootz ;  the  fanaticism  of  the  Con- 
vention united  absurdity  with  horror, — that  of  such  men  as  Harrison 
invested  their  follies  with  grandeur,  and  their  crimes  with  an  aspect  of 
dignity.  And  as  it  was  with  those  who  were  the  soul,  so  it  was  with 
the  multitude  who  were  the  muscles  and  sinews  of  the  struggle.  The 
meanest  Koundbead  felt  that  the  cause  of  religion,  no  less  than  liberty, 
was  depending  upon  the  keenness  of  his  sword ;  the  Scms-cuJottes  warred 
against  the  emblems  and  very  name  of  religion  :  the  one  sung  the 
Psalms  of  David  over  the  fragments  of  the  throne,  the  other  danced  the 
"  Carmagnole "  over  the  ruins  of  all  that  was  ancient  in  the  State  or 
sacred  in  the  Church.  Much  of  the  strength  of  this  contrast  is  due  to 
national  temper,  to  local  circumstances,  to  the  almost  theoretic  character 
of  the  wrongs  which  excited  resistance  in  one  case,  compared  with  the 
tangible  and  long-endured  tyranny  of  the  other :  but  the  distinctive 
circumstance  was  this,  that  political  zeal  in  the  first  was  sustained  by 
religious  enthusiasm ;  in  the  other,  by  a  zeal  hardly  less  potent — en- 
thusiastic hatred  of  all  religion.  It  is  interesting,  and  to  our  purpose, 
to  remark  this  contrast  between  continental  and  insular  democracy, 
perpetuated  to  our  own  day ;  though  the  first  has  lost  its  most  repulsive, 
and  the  latter  its  high  and  redeeming,  qualities.  Though  £ur  removed 
from  the  dignity  of  their  puritanical  prototypes,  our  modem  republicans 
retain  yet  a  trace — little  more  than  a  trace,  perhaps— of  that  which,  fet- 
tering his  innovating  efforts  to  the  bounds  of  morality,  and  his  outward 
conduct  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity,  constituted  his  dignity 
when  compared  with  the  "  possessed  "  of  a  revolutionary  frenzy,  which 
urged  to  the  violation  of  both.    Our  ultra-radicalism, — ^for  which  repub- 
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licanism  is  not  the  correct,  but  the  convenient,  title, — ^when  of  native 
growth,  and  not  a  grotesque  parody  upon  some  foreign  folly,  has  seldom 
been  avowedly  dissociated  from  religion  ;  its  teachers  have  seldom  pro- 
claimed their  imbelief  as  a  recommendation  to  their  disciples'  confidence, 
or  declared  a  part  of  their  mission  to  be  the  ridicule  of  the  doctrines  and 
mysteries  of  the  Faith.  On  the  contrary,  with  as  little  of  its  spirit  as 
its  avowed  enemies  might  exhibit  it  is  true,  they  have  sought  to  lend 
to  their  cause  the  strength  of  its  sacred  sanction.  Sacred  institutions, 
holy  offices,  and  particular  doctrines,  which  excite  political  rancour  or 
dash  with  political  vagaries,  might  become  the  objects  of  invective  ;  but 
the  demagogue  more  commonly  contrasted  these  with  an  erroneous 
ideal  of  Christian  polity  than  denied  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the 
GkMspel  coda  Manchester,  in  the  first  days  of  ''radicalism,''  had  its 
^Marseillaise,"  and  in  more  recent  times  the  poet's  pen  aided  the 
pamphleteer  in  its  appeals  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude ;  but  the 
''Lancashire  Hymn"  was  addressed  to  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  the 
words  at  least  of  later  productions  of  that  character  taught  the  poor  and 
oppressed  to  regard  Him  as  their  protector.  We  do  not  pretend  that 
the  class  beyond  which  extreme  democratic  principles — ^if  simple  rest- 
lessness under  control  deserves  the  name-— hardly  extend,  exhibits  the 
evidences  of  vital  religion  in  any  higher  degree  than  its  representative 
class  in  other  commonwealths ;  but  as  few  will  be  disposed  to  deny  it  a 
superior  standard  of  morality  to  any  in  which  the  degree  of  intelligence 
is  the  same,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  this  superiority  is  due  to  the 
strength,  slight  as  it  may  be,  which  the  bare  respect  for  religion  can 
contribute  to  moral  sense.  Depraved  as  the  popidation  which  swarms 
in  the  dark  places  of  home  heathendom  confessedly  is,  and  dim  as  the 
degree  of  light  which  has  penetrated  its  borders  may  be, — if  there  be 
much  apathy,  much  suspicion  and  prejudice,  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  a/niobffOTd^  ignorance  to  oppose  the  sacred  message,  when  that 
apathy  is  roused,  and  those  suspicions  have  been  removed.  Sven  amongst 
the  better  class,  the  few  hard-lumded  mechanics,  half-educat'Cd  at  the 
National  School,  and  indoctrinated  by  the  ReoBOMT  and  the  lectures  at 
^National  Halls,"  there  are  found  practical  irreligion,  some  loose  mo- 
rality, and  a  passive  scepticism ;  but  rarely  that  audacious  contempt  for 
the  idea  of  Divine  authority — ^that  confident  infidelity  which  is  the  last 
sign  of  a  nation  upon  which  the  judgments  of  God  are  hastening.  We 
have  often  met  with  a  curious  inconsistency  in  such  men  as  these,  which 
proves  how  incapable  their  avowed  and  cherished  opinions  are  of  sur- 
mounting the  lingering  reverence  for  truths  taught  in  youth,  or  the 
effects  of  habit  and  example,  in  the  regularity  with  which  their  children 
attend  the  schools  where  religion  is  taught,  and  the  readiness  with  which 
they  practically  admit  that  errors  which  tkey  despise,  it  would  be  good 
for  ih^n  to  learn. 

This  opimcHi  we  entertain  more  readily,  perhaps,  because  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  true ;  but  some  evidence  of  its  justice  may  be  adduced 
from  the  pages  we  are  noticing.  Amidst  all  the  rabid  nonsense  heaped 
upon  the  C!hurch,  in  common  with  all  other  institutions,  to  gratify  the 
duHke  of  ignorance  for  everything  that  is,  the  Gospel  itself  is  spared ;  in 
all  the  absurdity  and  wild  abuse  levelled  against  His  ministers,  the 
majesty  of  the  Master  is  unassailed  ;  His  precepts,  indeed,  are  turned 
with  an  ignorant  aim  upon  the  rectitude  which  vice  cannot  behold 
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without  the  pain  of  self-rebuke,  but  their  power  is  recognized  by  the 
very  act  of  perversion,  and  their  eternal  justice  is  never  openly  questioned. 
We  may  allow  to  the  workman  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  material 
upon  which  he  has  to  work, — ^to  those  who  live  by  pandering  to  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  mankind,  a  keen  appreciation  of  their 
character  j  if  unscrupulous  politicians  snatch  their  tools  from  the  store 
of  the  Word,  though  with  as  little  actual  reverence  as  if  from  Ofny 
convenient  supply,  it  is  because  they  know  that  the  masses  are  not 
proof  against  their  keenness,  and  yield  willingly  to  their  power.  Did 
we  find  the  popular  journal  scattering  a  weekly  store  of  unblushing 
blasphemy,  levelling  its  shafts  against  the  truth  as  rancorously  as 
against  the  teachers  of  truth,  denouncing  religion  itself  as  superstition 
and  folly,  where  it  now  brands  the  clergy  with  hypocrisy,  we  might  lose 
the  one  bright  ray  which  relieves  the  darkness  of  the  picture  which  the 
pages  before  us  reveal  But  as  an  affectation  of  prudery  implies  the 
presence  of  those  who  esteem  the  modesty  of  virtue, — as  hypocrisy  the 
admiration  commanded  by  the  beauty  of  holiness, — as  the  existence  of 
any  counterfeit  pre-supposes  the  value  attached  to  the  sterling  original ; 
so  the  guarded  caution  with  which  respect  is  aflfected  by  writers,  un- 
restrained on  other  subjects  by  the  trammels  of  decency,  by  candour,  or 
common  sense,  to  the  idea  of  religion,  indicates  a  share  of  reverence  in 
those  to  whose  tastes  they  minister,  the  tender  fostering  of  whose 
prejudices  they  study  with  keenness  due  to  the  craft  by  which  they  gain 
their  bread. 

That  it  is  necessary  in  illustration  of  our  views,  must  serve  as  an 
apology  for  the  extract  following,  from  the  same  journal  we  before 
quoted.  Passages  better  adapted  to  our  purpose  suggested  the  above 
remarks  j  but  although  of  the  same  order,  we  prefer  to  select  from  a 
current  number,  especially  as  it  is  more  the  tone  than  the  matter  of 
these  effusions  that  deserves  attention.  The  subject  is  the  "  Morality  of 
the  Bulers  of  Mankind,"  which  the  writer  describes  as  utterly  debased  ; 
and  tracing  that  depravity  to  the  "  imperfect  development  of  moral 
sense  in  the  community,"  he  attributes  both  this  cause  and  the  effect  to 
the  faithlessness  of  the  priesthood  : — 

"  The  first  preachers  of  Christianity  were  not  afraid  or  ashamed  to  rebuke  the 
▼ices  of  the  mightiest.  Wrong  they  denounced,  by  whomsoever  perpetrated;  The 
rich  were  in  an  especial  manner  the  objects  of  their  fierce  invective,  beoauie  th^ 
oonverted  into  a  carse  the  wealth  which  nature  and  Heaven  designed  for  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  The  verv  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  modem  propagators 
of  the  fiiith.  They  have,  hke  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffnes,  a  smooth  and  rough  side 
to  their  reverend  tongues.  With  the  former  they  sooth  to  sleep  the  consciences  of 
the  oppressors  ;  with  the  latter  they  lash  the  poor  into  remorse  for  offences  involim- 
tarily  committed,  and  cow  them  into  submission  to  a  system  of  which  vice  and  crime, 
suffering  and  degradation,  are  the  natural  and  inevitable  fruit.  When  preaching  to 
the  rulers  of  the  people,  the  priesthood  represent  the  Deity  as  a  placid  and  amiable 
being,  who  smiles  incessantly  on  the  rich,  and  sends  showers  and  sunshine  and 
plenty,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  should  indulge  in  one 
uninterrupted  revel  of  sensual  enjoyments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  industrial  slaves 
of  the  earth  are  told  that  He  is  a  fierce,  frowning,  vigilant,  and  well-nigh  implacable 
tyrant,  marking  continually  the  sins  of  the  poor,  more  especially  the  sins  of  rebellion 
and  discontent,  which  He  will  not  pardon  without  the  most  complete  and  abject 
humiliation  to  their  rulers  and  masters.  Slaves  are  strictly  prohibited  from  iraoing 
their  miseries  to  any  other  source  than  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  kindled  by  the  iniquities 
of  the  wretched.    The  crimes  of  rulers  are  utterly  ignored." 

And  so  on  o^  naib8M/m. 
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"Wild  noxuieiise  this,  but  read  and  approved  by  thousands.  So  cun- 
ainglj  is  it  tempered  to  popular  taste,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
jwomire  an  unsold  copy  on  the  day  following  publication.  When  the 
flabbath-bells  ring  next  their  unheeded  summons  to  the  temple  of  the 
God  of  charity  and  peace,  many  a  sturdy  labourer  will  sit  at  his  hearth, 
drinking  a  new  measure  of  such  moral  poison,  the  most  fatal  effects  of 
which  are  the  steeling  of  the  heart  and  hardening  the  forehead  against 
thoae  from  whose  hands  the  largest  share  in  his  social  redemption 
eannot  lafely  be  withdrawn.  Yet,  with  something  of  the  satisfaction  of 
the  traveller  who,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  imagines  peculiar  brilliancy 
in  a  solitary  star,  or  as  a  wanderer  in  the  desert  would  hail  with  joy  the 
fiseblest  moss  as  an  evidence  of  fertility,  so  we  think  we  discern  in  this 
extract,  and  the  conviction  is  strengthened  by  many  such,  a  ray  of 
comfort.  Though,  in  effect,  as  pernicious  as  the  extremest  doctrines  of 
atheism,  these  pages  would  certainly  disavow  and  retort  the  charge  of 
simple  impiety.  It  is  the  priesthood  who  pervert,  not  they  who  assail 
the  GU)spel  system ;  its  uncorrupted  purity  would  regenerate  the  earth  j 
to  practise  its  lofty  morality  would  be  to  "  restore  all  things ;''  but 
it  is  ■*  mockery  and  sham,"  called  Christianity,  which  is  imposed  upon 
mankind.  Preserved  by  this  theory,  they  flutter  over  the  brink,  but 
never  plunge  into  the  gulf  of  blasphemy.  Their  irreligion  takes  to 
itflelf  the  form  of  religion  ;  we  doubt  not  that  hundreds  are  taught  to 
believe  themselves  Christians  on  the  strength  of  disbelieving  that  which 
w  to  be  Christianity.  The  opinions  of  the  journalist  are  always  the 
exaggerated  opinions  of  his  readers,  just  as  the  passions  of  the  actor 
must  reach  caricature  before  they  rouse  the  passions  of  his  audience ; 
we  may  therefore  suppose  that  what  he  writes  is  more  impious,  or  more 
absurd,  than  what  his  readers  believe,  and  that  he  teaches  the  utmost  it 
is  safe  to  teach  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  losing  the  patronage  of 
his  subscribers.  It  is  safe,  then,  to  declare  that  ministers  pervert  the 
Gospel  for  secular  purposes ;  it  is  not  safe  to  impeach  the  truth  of  the 
CkwpeL  Though  the  people  are  willing  to  hear  the  Church  reviled, 
they  desire  not  to  hear  the  Head  blasphemed;  though  they  are 
credulous  enough,  or  ignorant  enough,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  clergy 
are  leagued  with  their  imaginary  oppressors,  they  retain  a  lingering 
legendary  idea  that  their  Master  is  their  friend.  The  paper  sells  by 
justifying  the  vices  that  consume  them,  by  attributing  the  consequences 
to  the  vices  of  others ;  but  it  sells  equally  by  attributing  lax  morality  to 
clerical  unfedthfulness,  and,  by  implication,  pointing  to  the  Gospel — 
interpreted  by  themselves,  it  is  true— as  the  remedy  for  immondity. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  theory  of  infidelity  is  not  popular,  if  its 
practice  is, — ^that  the  avowal  of  irreligion  is  distasteful  to  the,  practically, 
most  irreligious.  Did  the  masses  relish  attacks  upon  divine  things  as 
keenly  as  upon  their  rulers — were  they  as  pleased  with  a  column  of 
blasphemy  as  with  a  column  of  sedition — or  would  their  circulation  be 
increased  by  the  infusion  of  a  large  portion  of  scepticism — ^there  is 
nothing  apparent  in  the  venal  pages,  and  little,  wisely  perhaps,  in  the 
administration  of  censorial  laws,  to  hinder  them  becoming  as  black  with 
the  homilies  of  atheism  as  they  are  with  the  lessons  of  bitterness  and 
discontent. 

Such  is  the  religious  aspect  of  a  large  portion  of  what  are  socially  the 
lower  orders,  as  presented  in  the  most  popular  of  popular  journals  ;  of 
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their  political  errors  and  prejudioes  we  have  already  treated.     If  we 
have  cast  a  relieving  light  amongst  the  shadows  of  a  gloomy  picture,  it 
is  a  faint  one;  and  we  do  so  from  no  desire  to  extenuate  the  diamai 
features^  or  impugn  the  MthAilness  of  the  image  of  those  ckunes  as 
limned  by  the  most  skilful  novelist,  the  least  hopeful  moralist,  or  as 
dashed  out  in  raw,  literal  strokea  on  the  pages  of  "  reports,"  or  in  the 
columns  of  statistics.     It  will  not  lighten  the  labour,  or  hasten  its  com- 
pletion, to  understate  its  difficulties ;  but  the  labour  is  half  doae  when 
those  difficulties  are  understood,  and  the  nature  of  one  difficulty  we 
desire  to  indicate.     If  infidelity  and  atheism  do  not  taint  the  masses  to 
the  extent  represented,  there  is  that  which  imposes  upon  them  all  their 
practical  effects.     When  the  efforts  made  to  raise  them  to  a  more  noble 
standard  of  morality  and  intelligence  are  considered,— -even  with  the 
dilowance  that  they  have  been  made  without  union,  and  occasioaally 
with  little  wisdom, — ^it  must  surprise  us  that  the  labour  should  accu- 
mulate upon  our  hands,  that  the  aggregate  of  vice  and  ignorance  swells 
above  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popidation.      What  hinders  the 
progress  of  the  good  work  ?     There  seems  to  be  a  dull  mertia  m  the 
masses  which  has  almost  the  effect  of  antagonism  to  its  progress ;  in 
that  which,  above  all  other  labours,  needs  sympathy  between  the  doBor 
and  the  recipient  of  its  benefits,  there  is  in  one  an  ardent  and  increasing 
zeaJ,  in  the  other  a  cold  and  impassive  apathy.     ^  Go  and  compel  them 
to  come  in  **  seems  especially  applicable  to  these  loiterers  on  tiie  hig^ 
way  to  eternity.     Thus,  we  build  the  house  of  God  in  the  crowded 
neighbourhood,  and  it  stands  a  monument  to  charity,  but  a  temple  of 
emptiness ;  we  multiply  sittings  for  the  poor,  yet  the  place  knows  them 
not.     We  have  ancient  city  churches  with  a  feeble  congr^ation  of 
drowsy  officials  and  listless  paupers  attached  to  the  ^foundation'*  by 
anniversary  gratuities,    and    suburban    churches    where    the  popultur 
preacher  attracts  all  classes  between  the  peer  and  the  tradesman,  but 
where  the  labourer  suffers  no  banishment  to  the  galleries,  because  he 
seldom  comes  within  their  walla     A  prelate,  remarkable  alike  for  elo- 
quence and  benevolence,  might  deliver  special  lectures  for  working  men ; 
but  neither  the  celebrity  of  the  orator  nor  the  prestige  of  the  bishop 
could  fill  the  benches  devoted  to  working  men.     And  so  with  less- 
dignified  philanthropists  ;  let  them  seek  to  bring  these  men — we  speak 
of  the  rule— within  the  sound  of  the  truth,  and  they  will  admit  the 
kindly  feeling  that  suggests  the  act,  perhaps  tolerate  the  absence  of 
their  wives  from  home  at  the  appointed  time,  or  even  insist  upon  the 
attendance  of  their  children  ;  but  for  themselves,  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  and,  without  treating  the  attempt  with  ridicule,  permit  it 
to  fail  with  indifference.     This  is  that  which  hinders  the  monJ  growth 
of  such  from  generation  to  generation.     Too  ignorant  of  the  truth  to 
question  it,  too  little  trained  to  reason  to  be  doubting,  they  simply 
accord  an  instinctive  reverence  for  that  which  they  neither  feel  nor 
understand,  and  remain  in  an  indifference  which  has  all  the  consequences 
of  unbelief.     But  this  indifference  is  more  c(»nmonly  found  in  union 
with  a  formidable  ally.     The  pages  we  have  quoted  contain  the  political 
faith  of  thousands  of  this  class  of  the  community.  Great  as  are  the  social 
evils  its  absurdities  engender,  its  train  of  moral  and  spiritual  evils  are 
of  greater  magnitude.     It  teaches'  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  are  the 
creatures  of  their  imaginary  oppressors,  interested  in  the  existence  of  a 
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«7stem  of  govemiueQt  upon  which  they  affiliate  the  of&pri&g  of  impro- 
vidence, sloth,  error,  and  intemperance,  profiting  by  the  misery  their 
indolence  would  not,  or  their  foresight  covdd  not,  avert.  Every  advance, 
therefore,  made  towards  them  is  an  arousing  of  jealou£fy ;  every  act  of 
generoQS  solicitude  for  their  welfiire  a  kindling  of  suc^icion.  The 
counsels  of  the  highest  wisdom  are  listened  to  as  the  sophistries  of 
tyrants ;  the  Gospel,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  is  declared  to  be  a 
pervendim  of  the  Gospel ;  the  sympathy  of  the  clergy  is  an  affectation 
eloaking  an  interested  motive;  their  pastoral  care  is  a  system  of 
e^ionage ;  their  social  position  exposes  them  to  the  imputation  of 
pnde,  arrogance,  and  luxury,  which  are  paralleled — and  the  parallel  is 
urged  from  week  to  week  by  a  malignant  mentor — ^with  their  own  servile 
position,  their  penury,  and  dependence.  These  prejudices  exist  even  to 
the  hinderance  of  attempts  to  extend  knowledge  of  a  purely  secuhur 
character.  "  For  my  part,"  says  a  writer  in  the  same  journal,  *'  I  rejcHce 
that  Mechanics'  Institutions  and  Public  Libraries  are,  generally  speaking, 
fidlurea"  In  allusion  to  one  particular  ^Eulure,  in  a  collage  not  far  from 
the  metropolis^  he  adds : — 

**  Did  the  working  classes  frequent  these  resorts,  and  peruse  the  yolmnes  that 
enemnber  their  shelves,  they  would  most  likely  become  more  slavish  and  submissive 
to  their  task-masters  than  at  present.  ♦  «  «  xhe  mere  &tct  of  the 
'  nobleman  of  the  neighbourhood '  being  patron,  and  the  '  village  squire '  president, 
faUj  accounts  to  me  for  the  failure  of  this  rural  Uteiiuy  institution.  *  «  « 
In  conclusion,  I  repeat,  that  the  fidlure  of  those  educational  institutions,  controlled 
by  lords,  squires,  and  parsons,  is  a  matter  of  congratuh^tion  rather  than  of  sorrow  ; 
far  fiur  better  is  it  that  a  man  should  remain  in  blind  ignorance  than  imbibe  doctrines 
that  teach  him  to  become  a  contented,  obtniient,  submissive  drudge." 

Seen,  then,  as  in  a  mirror,  in  the  popular  journals,  the  people  appear 
ignorant  of  those  political  laws  which  affect  their  domestic  happiness^ 
and  indirectly  their  moral  health — open  to  the  reception  of  doctrines 
subversive  of  all  government,  dangerous  alike  to  the  believer  and  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  defended  by  a  cold  indifference,  or  an  array  of 
stubborn  prejudices,  against  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  and  the 
influence  of  religion.  For  all  this,  the  remedy  seems  obvious ;  if  igno- 
rance of  political  economy  produce  as  much  misery,  and  perhaps  as  much 
crime,  as  any  form  of  ignorance,  let  it  have  in  the  education  of  the 
citizen  the  place  of  necessary  science  j  if  political  prejudices  and  fallacies 
hinder  the  reception  of  religious  truth,  let  us  communicate  the  know- 
ledge which  will  remove  them — strike  out  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
popular  creed,  which  confounds  all  authority  with  tyranny,  all  subordi- 
nation with  slavery,  and  the  natural  inequality  of  property  with  in- 
justice ;  and,  like  a  chain  shorn  through  one  link,  the  whole  contingency 
of  minor  prejudices  falls  to  the  ground.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  scientific  knowledge,  still  less  its  teaching,  as  a  means  of 
mental  discipline ;  but  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  while  its  several 
branches  assume,  yearly,  a  more  prominent  position  in  the  list  of  subjects 
of  elementary  education,  this,  which,  in  our  minds,  is  of  more  practical 
importance,  is  still  confined  to  some  half-dozen  chapters  of  a  reading- 
book.  If  any  knowledge  is  useful  to  a  child,  it  is  surely  that  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  future  existence,  of  the  phenomena  to  which  his 
civil  conduct  must  be  regulated  and  his  domestic  life  accommodated. 
Men  accommodate  their  actions  to  physical  laws  unconsciously,  and  may 
be  very  tender  of  their  body's  health  without  thinking  of  their  exist- 
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ence.  In  this  oase  animal  instinct  will  hardly  betray  men  into  error, 
and  rode  experience  will  enable  the  peasant  to  avail  himfielf  of  a  natural 
law  as  successfully  as  the  philosopher  who  inyestigateB  it.  He  will 
remove  that  which  offends  his  nostrils  and  infects  his  dwelling,  without 
reflecting  that  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  fiui  his  decaying  embers 
into  flame,  unknowing  of  oxygen ;  and  ventilate  his  room,  if  not  with  the 
acience,  with  the  success  of  a  Heid,  without  understanding  the  nature  of 
carbonic  acid  or  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  But  he  oannot  so 
easily  &11  in  with  the  course  of  sodal  phenomena ;  his  instincts  and 
natural  passions  are  more  likely  to  drive  lum  to  their  violation  than  lead 
him  to  their  observance.  Thus,  the  civil  life  of  a  vast  number  of  the 
working  classes  is  one  continual  blunder ;  in  ignorance  of  history,  in 
spite  of  experience,  they  periodically  rush  into  combinations  of  labour 
against  capital,  which  residt  as  inevitably  in  their  misery  and  degrada- 
tion as  a  revolt  against  the  decrees  of  nature  entails  dis^uie  and  death. 
Every  trade  has  its  legend  of  the  *^  great  strike ;"  of  its  obstinacy,  its 
privations,  and  its  failure  ;  yet  the  experiment  awaits  only  occasion  for 
renewal,  there  is  hardly  a  conviction  of  its  uselessness,  none  of  its  folly. 
Let  labour  glut  the  market — ^the  fall  of  wages  is  the  crime  of  capital ; 
let  the  earth  withhold  her  fruits — scarcity  is  the  guilty  act  of  monopoly ; 
for  a  very  small  derangement  of  some  domestic  flnancier's  prospects,  a 
minister  will  be  denoimced  as  a  villain  at  the  least,  and  the  whole 
system  of  government  branded  as  iniquity.  Every,  the  most  trivial, 
circumstance  of  social  existence  is  thus  laden  with  causes  for  irritation 
and  discontent.  All  this  might  be  for  the  philanthropist,  not  for  the 
state  teacher,  to  correct,  were  it  not  that  this  gall  of  poHtical  bitterness 
becomes  to  ignorant  men  a  preparation  for  the  bond  of  iniquity,  and 
that  this  false  estimate  of  their  social  position  suggests  to  them  an  excuse 
for,  if  it  be  not  a  cause  o^  indolence,  vice,  and  crima 

Of  that  general  indiflerence  to  religion  which  we  have  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  lower  classes,  we  will  not  speak.  It  is  a  subject  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  dismissed  in  the  closing  lines  of  a  paper,  and 
involving  the  discussion  less  of  the  remedy,  upon  which  there  can  be  no 
diflerence  of  opinion,  than  of  the  method  of  applying  it,  hardly  comes 
within  the  design  of  these  papers.  We  will  simply  suggest,  therefore, 
as  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  ease  with  which  the  religious 
habit  is  dropped,  on  the  scholar's  entering  the  fleld  of  responsible  exist- 
ence, may  not  be  due  to  some  imperfection  in  the  system  of  religious 
training,  and  some  defect  in  the  method  of  communicating  religious 
knowledge.  S.  D.  W. 
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Sib, — ^In  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  a  proposition  which 
I  was  requested  to  move,  at  a  meeting  of  schoolmasters,  some  months  ago,  I  had  no 
ambition  to  see  my  "  oration,"  either  entire  or  mutilated,  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper,* much  less  that  it  should  reappear  so  prominently  in  your  April  number, 
under  the  imposing  titl^  of  ''  School-Teachers  and  Committee  of  Council,"  honoured, 
moreover,  by  the  elaborate  criticism  of  your  correspondent,  the  **  Practical  Teacher." 
In  justice  to  your  readers  and  myself  I  trust  you  will  favour  me  with  space  for  a  few 
words  in  exi^anation.  ^e  report  which  your  correspondent  quotes,  and  further 
nmtilateB  by  disintegration,  is  simply  a  rough,  imperfect  statement  of  what  really 
transpired,  — enough  certainly  to  puzzle  the  wits  of  a  genius,  such  even  as  the 
**  Practical  Teacher,"  who  I  hope  will  discover  that  **  ridiculous  inconsistency  "  stands 
ItBB  in  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  entertained  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the 
teachers  of  England,  than  in  straining  to  become  hypercritical  on  a  loose,  inaccurate 
report  taken  £K»m  a  local  newspaper.  I  certainly  stated, — **  There  were  two  or  three 
matters  that  looked  like  grievances  to  the  schoolmaster.  It  had  been  held  to  be 
a  great  hardship  upon  the  teachers  in  this  country,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  adding  to  their  incomes  by  private  teaching,  which  privilege  was  not 
denied  to  any  other  class  of  society.  I  trusted  the  time  would  come  when  either  a 
satisfiictory  reason  would  be  given  for  this  restriction,  or  the  Committee  of  Council 
would  rescind  it  altogether.  Again,  it  had  been  often  said, — '  As  is  the  master,  so 
is  the  school.'  No  doubt  the  Committee  of  Council  had  done  much  to  elevate  the 
■cdioolmaster,  and  consequently  to  promote  education,  for  which  great  praise  was  due ; 
yet  it  would  not  be  bad  logic  to  reason,  that  if  they  made  the  master  nothing,  they 
would  ultimately  bring  the  school  to  nothing.  Now,  it  was  a  notorious  faict,  tiiat  in 
the  matter  of  correspondence,  the  Committee  of  CoimcU  had  made  the  master  a  complete 
nonentity.  Hoping,  however,  for  an  alteration  in  these  unsatis&ctory  points,  I 
believed  the  chief  schoolmasters  of  England  were  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Com^ 
mittee  of  Council  for  much  it  had  done  towards  promoting  education  and  the  wel&re 
of  the  teacher."  Should  the  perceptive  faculties  of  our  *'  Practical  Teacher  "  experi- 
ence from  the  above  any  sensations  of  **  heat  and  cold,"  it  can  only  arise  from  the 
habit  of  his  ideas  wandering  into  such  extremes,  that  when,  like  travellers  from 
opposite  climes,  theymeet  in  a  temperate  region,  mutually  complain,  the  one  of  heat, 
the  other  of  cold.  The  concluding  sentence  of  our  modem  critic  is,  I  presume,  put 
forth  as  an  apology  for  his  aberrations,  with  an  intimation  that  he  still  desires  to 
*'  run  riot  in  his  own  way." — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,. 

A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

*  It  was  in  ''  The  School  and  the  Teacher,"  and  we  remarked  that  the  extracts 
were  correctly  made  in  the  letter. — Eo.  E.  J.  E. 


TO  THE  EDITOK  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

On  Reviews  op  School-Books. — Sm :  On  glancing  over  the  reviews 

of  ne^  books  in  your  last  number,  I  saw  a  notice  of  the  "  Word-builder,"  by 
Mr.  Parker,  of  America.  I  met  with  a  review  and  criticism  of  a  similar  work  of  his 
in  that  excellent,  but  now  defunct  periodical,  TJte  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  for 
1835,  which  such  of  your  readers  as  are  curious,  and  possess  the  book,  may  refer  to. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  book  in  question ;  from  the  specimen  you  ^ive, 
it  seems  but  of  small  value.  I  cannot  but  admire  the  fearless  and  impartial  maimer 
in  which  you  overhaul  and  dissect  our  school-books ;  really  they  too  often  stand  in 
need  of  coixection,  or,  at  least,  very  modified  praise,  instead  of  the  fulsome  flattery 
which  mostly  accompanies  their  review.  A  &vourable  review  of  an  indifferent  school- 
book  must  damage,  to  a  serious  extent,  the  cause  of  education ;  as  it  places  such 
productions  on  a  par  with  the  sound  school-books  written  by  able  practical  men,  and 
frequently  causes  their  exclusion  in  quarters  which  are  guided  in  their  purchase  of 
school-boMMS  by  what  the  magazines  say  in  their  fovour.  A.  M. 
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Madvig's  Latin  Grammar.  Tranalated  by  the  Bev.  George  Wood%  M.  A. 
Third  Edition.  Pp.  502.  Oxford  and  Londcm  :  John  Henry  and 
James  Parker. 

Of  a  work  of  this  nature,  though  the  original  has  been  and  may  be 
attacked  or  defended,  we  would  speak  at  present  merely  with  reference 
to  the  translator's  task.  The  book  is  presented  to  ns  in  intelligible 
language  and  excellent  typogn4>hy.  The  additicms  appear  to  haye  been 
made  with  judgment^  and  (which  is  not  in  all  books  the  case)  honestly 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  author's  work  more  eompkiie  ;  not 
in  the  excursus  form,  or  with  a  view  to  show  the  superior  acnteness  of 
the  translator. 


Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Theory  of  the  Tides.     By  lieut.  C.  Hop- 
kins, RN.     Pp.  44.    London :  Arthur  Hall  &  Ca 

We  are  certainly  disposed  to  consider  Lieut.  Hopkins^s  theory  worthy 
of  attention.  We  cannot  expect  a  principle,  at  its  first  development^  to 
serve  as  a  master-key  to  all  phenomena  connected  with  the  subject ; 
though  much  seems  to  have  been  done  already^  by  applying  it 
patiently. 


Contributions  to  the  Cause  of  Education.  By  James  Pillans,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Pp.  591. 
1856.     London  :  Longmans. 

Professor  Pillans*s  name  is  honoured  by  all  educationists.  The  first 
part  of  this  collection,  "  containing  what  pertains  to  the  education  of  the 
tncmy*^  though  historically  interesting,  as  the  anticipation  and  suggestion 
of  much  that  has  since  been  realized  in  education,  has  not  now  so 
practical  a  bearing  as  the  second  part, — *'  discussions  in  reference  to  the 
education  of  the  J^."  We  learn  much  of  the  early  history  and  system 
of  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  from  which  many  large  and  apparently 
unmanageable  classicfd  schools  in  England  might  take  a  hint  or  two. 


Mechanical  Drawing  and  the  Education  of  the  Hand  in  Schools  for  the 
Peopl^:  a  Letter  to  the  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Hereford.  By 
W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  F.RS.  Printed  at  the  United  National  and 
Free  School,  Painswick.     Pp.  25.     1856. 

That  much  of  the  training  of  the  mind  can  be  effected  through  the 
training  of  the  hand,  is  a  truth  now  taking  its  proper  place  in  education. 
Mr.  Hyett  has  rendered  the  cause  most  essential  service  ;  among  other 
iUngi^  by  the  introduction  of  cheap  sets  of  mathematical  instruments 
Aonswick  schooL     The  experiment  has  been  most  successful. 
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LITTLE  BOOKS. 

l%e  Sea-iide  Lesson-hook,  By  H.  G.  Adams.  Pp.  236.  (London  :  Groombridg^ 
1856.)  Hiis  is  a  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  book  ;  and  will,  we 
think,  bear  out  the  author's  views,  that  **  It  may  be  of  service  to  those  for  whom  it 
is  intended."  It  is  divided  into  six  sections,  or  chapters,  whicb  are  classified  as 
followB :— ^ 

1.  The  Mighty  Beep.  2.  Ships  and  Boats.  8.  Sailors  and  Fishermen.  4.  Fish 
and  Ushing.  5.  Grustaceous  and  Testaceous  Animals.  6.  Sea-Weeds  and  Sea- 
Birds,  &o.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  long  table  of  questions,  which  will 
materisklly  assist  the  teacher.  The  book  seems  nicely  written,  and  is  calculated  to 
interest  children.  We  want  books  of  this  kind,  adapted  to  the  industrial  employ- ' 
uient  of  each  locality.  Perhaps  a  little  more  care  is  needed  to  revise  some  of  the 
iiMitical  terms.  For  example,  **  a  sheet  **  is  not  a  sail ;  but  any  rope  which  ties  a 
nil  aft  horizontally.  Sheets,  in  fiict,  pull  the  vessel  along ;  but  they  never  mean 
anytiiinff  but  ropes.  These  are  small  flaws,  and  any  seaman  would  put  all  right  in 
half  an  hour. 

I%e  Art  of  Land  Swrveying,  By  John  Quested,  Surveyor.  Third  Edition. 
Pp.  121.  (London :  Belfe,  1856.)  After  a  rather  careful  examination,  we  should 
aay  that  this  work  contains,  well  selected  and  well  arranged,  all  the  knowledge  on 
the  subject  necessary  for  those  who  do  not  aim  at  becomiug  professional  surveyors, 
but  merely  wish  to  be  able  to  perform  the  ordinary  operations  for  themselves.  And 
this  is  the  special  object  which  Mr.  Quested  has  had  in  view. 

MOricdl  Meditations  on  the  Sacred  Booh  of  CaaUides.  Pp.  183.  (London  : 
Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1856.)  We  admire  in  tins  little  book  much  power  and 
sweetness,  and  earnestness  without  pietism. 

The  spiritual  application  of  such  parts  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  Book  of  Canticles 
u,  to  our  feeUne;  necessarily  personal ;  and  individuals  cannot  always  sympathize 
with  individuals  m  their  sacra  privata.  The  passage  which  follows  is  from  page  19  : — • 

*'  But  above  all,  0  Christian  traveller ! 
Bemember  that  the  '  footsteps  of  the  flock ' 
Tend  all  one  way — all  follow  in  one  track, — 
The  track  the  Saviour  trod  with  aching  feet, 
And  marked  it  with  his  blood  I    He,  dying,  left 
Holy  example  as  his  bright  bequest ; 
And  bears  his  lambs,  and  gently  leads  the  weak 
To  shades  refreshing,  and  to  herbage  good." 

Leg  Jeunes  NarroJtewrs,  Par  Marin  de  la  Yoye,  Second  edition.  Pp.  152. 
(London  :  Grant  h  Griffiths,  1856.)  Pretty  little  tales  of  children  and  for  cnildren. 
We  quite  agree  with  M.  de  la  Yoye  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  accuracy  in 
translation,  which  cannot  be  too  soon  insisted  upon. 

Thelnsjniraiion,  and  AiUhenticity  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Perowne,  M.A.  Pp.  31.  (London :  Wertheim  and  Macintosh.)  This  little  work 
has  been  called  forth  by  the  recent  defence  of  the  historical  narratives  of  Holy 
Scripture,  in  which  the  writer's  son,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.  Perowne,  has  lately  taken  part.  It 
is  in  a  form  very  suitable  for  general  circulation. 

The  Oraduated  Series  of  Copybooks,  By  Thomas  Collinson  and  William  Bailey. 
(London :  Groombridge  &  Sons.)  These  copies  proceed  on  the  judicious  plan  of 
assisting  the  pupil  in  the  formation  of  letters,  and  in  gradually  diminisfiing  the 
assistance  as  he  acquires  fiicility  in  penmanship.  The  copies  are  beautifully  formed, 
and  we  can  strongly  reconmiend  this  useful  series. 

MoMwd  of  Moral  Philosophy,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  By  E.  R.  Humphreys, 
LL.D.,  Head  Master  of  Cheltenham  Grammar  School.  With  a  Preliminary  Essay 
on  the  Belatious  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A. 
Pp.  184.  (London:  Longmans.)  We  should  be  glad  to  welcome  a  work  on  this 
subject^  adapted  for  school  use.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Dr.  Humphreys 
i^as  yet  supplied  the  desideratum  of  an  introduction,  though  we  admire  his  book  and 
its  arrsngenient. 
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Manual  of  £dnc(Uional  Requirements  necessary  for  the  CivU  Service, — The  Com- 
missioners* Report  on  the  Examinations  for  Employmewt  in  the  Civil  Service  of  tiie 
Crown,  Keprinted  bj  permission.  With  a  Preface  by  Richard  Dawes,  M.A.,  Dean 
of  Hereford.  Pp.  84.  (London :  Groombridge.)  Mr.  Dawes  has  not  overrated  the 
vaLne  of  the  abore-named  document  to  schoolmasters  and  parents,  as  well  as  to 
intending  candidates.  The  latter  will  find  information  on  the  nature  of  the  examina- 
tions established  by  the  various  departments ;  the  former  will  gather  from  the  Keport 
"  what  that  kind  of  education  is,  and  in  what  it  consists,  which  fits  youth  for  those 
employments  in  which  the  middle  and  lower  classes  seek  a  livelihood." 

Mr.  Dawes  puts  forward  for  consideration  the  value  of  Euclid  as  a  training  for  the 
reasoning  powers  and  accuracy,  and  advocates  strongly  modem  languages.  l%ere  is 
something  to  blush  fbr  in  the  education  of  our  country,  when  we  see  in  the  Report 
the  number  of  candidates  who  have  failed  in  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 

SmkKs  J)ictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Oeogra^y,  Part  XV.  Pp.  689 — 880. 
(London  :  Walton  &  Maberly,  and  John  Murray,  Apnl,  1856.)  It  is  announced  that 
this  work  will  be  completed  in  the  autumn :  it  will  iJien,  beyond  questioD,  take  its 
place  as  the  first  of  its  kind.  About  150  pages  of  the  present  part  are  devoted  to  the 
article  **  Roma."  When  reading  it,  we  forget  that  we  are  reading  an  article  in  a 
dictionary ;  ancient  Rome  and  her  ruins  are  brought  before  us. 


Necjessity  of  Physical  Accesses  to  Mental  Impbovement. — "  The 

next  thine  to  which  I  would  briefly  draw  your  attentioui  as  a  means  of  diminishing 
cases  of  sickness  among  the  poor,  is  the  improvement  of  their  dweUmgs.  It  matters 
little  to  say  in  this  case,  any  more  than  in  the  former,  that  the  poor  care  little  or 
nothing  whether  their  abodes  be  dean  or  dirty,  dark  or  light,  dose  or  well  ventilated^ 
damp  or  well  drained  and  dry.  It  is  not  what  they  deedre,  but  what  is  good  for  them, 
which  ought  to  be  our  aim  ;  and  although  some  of  the  labouring  poor  may  prefer  a 
miserable  hovel  at  a  low  rent,  before  a  comfortable  dwelling,  for  which  they  must  pay 
a  little  more,  yet  this  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  the  wages  of  labour  ought  to 
be  equal  to  the  decent  wants  of  the  labourer,  of  which  this  is  one.  •  *  *  * 
Let  none  suppose  this  to  be  a  matter  of  little  moment, — ^it  is  of  the  greatest.  If  the 
lower  classes  are  to  be  uplifted  from  their  moral  degradation,  improve  their  dwellings, 
insist  on  those  physical  arrangements  which  are  indispensable  to  decency,  cleanliness, 
and  health  ;  thus  open  the  way  for  moral  agencies,  induce  tastes  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  they  will  be  more  disposed  and  better  qualified  for  the  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  Let  a  taste  be  acquired  for  other  pleasures  than  tiiose  of  a  mere 
animal  kind ;  let  the  education  of  the  poor  be  such  as  to  render  them  capable  of 
enjoying  them  ;  and  though  I  do  not  say  that  these  necessarily  produce  true  religion 
in  the  mind,  yet  it  will  be  confessed  tiiat  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  it  than  the  opposite  habits  of  vice  and  of  intemperance." — Pnm  Dean  of 
Hereford's  excellent  Sennon  on  the  Evils  of  Indiscriminate  CKaxity, 
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Lord  John  Russell's  resolutions  met  with  a  decisive  defeat.  It  is 
90  obviously  premature  to  attempt  a  national  rate,  when  the  voluntary- 
principle  and  present  system  are  so  capable  of  extension,  that  we  heartily 
rejoice  at  this  decision.  Besides,  what  can  be  unfairer  than  to  saddle  a 
national  duty  on  a  section  of  the  community )  Nine-tenths  of  all  classes 
are  opposed  to  any  such  measure. 

The  Government  have  withdrawn  their  Bill  for  appointing  a  Yice- 
President  of  Education.  There  was  no  occasion  to  do  so.  Such  a 
measure  is  needed,  is  popular,  and  would  have  been  assuredly  carried,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  not  very  formidable  opposition. 


THE  UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Ordinaby  General  Meeting,  held  in  St  Martin's  Hall,  London,  on 
the  5th  of  April. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tilleabd. 

Mr.  Murby,  Teacher  of  Music  in  the  Borough  Eoad  Normal  College, 
read  a  paper  on  the  Method  of  Teaching  Singing. 

Mr.  Tate,  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  the  Lecturer, 
stated  his  opinion,  that  although  in  scientific  subjects  first  principles 
should  form  the  basis  of  all  instruction,  yet  music,  like  drawing,  must  be 
taught  firom  the  development  of  the  art,  that  course  being  more  .in, 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

Mc.  Simpson  considered  it  the  duty  of  teachei^  to  weigh  the  subject 
practically.  What  was  it  possible  to  effect  with  yotmg  children  witb 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal )  Tunes  must  be  taught  very  early 
to  obtain  the  necessary  attention,  without  which  it  were  vain  to  expect 
a  love  for  the  art. 

Mr.  Bentley  spoke  favourably  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fist  method.  He  had 
found  it  better  adapted  to  give  children  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
music  than  any  other  method.  He  thought  that  those  who  had  failed 
with  this  system  had  not  given  it  a  fidr  trial,  but  had  turned  aside  to 
find  a  royal  road,  instead  of  persevering  in  the  track  indicated  by 
Mr.  Curwen.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  was  not  intended  merely  to 
teach  tunes,  although  they  were  numerously  introduced.  Mr.  Bentley 
thought  that  the  Lecturer  had  erred  in  supposing  that  a  mental  efiect 
was  attributed  to  a  single  sound  irrespectively  of  time.  He  heartily 
commended  the  system  to  the  attention  of  teachers. 


S48  OBITUABT. 

Mr.  Bum  saggested  that  a  combiuatioD  of  the  lineal  and  literal 
notations  might  be  useful ; — and  in  general  he  approved  of  the  cystem 
of  Mr.  Curwen  for  children. 

Mr.  Murby,  in  reply,  explained  that  he  never  intended  to  separate 
the  art  from  the  science,  principles  from  practice.  He  was  an  advocate 
for  doing  well  whatever  was  attempted,  and  having  that  little  thoroughly 
understood,  so  as  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  progress. 

W.  H.  Smith,  Mimuimg  Secretcvry. 

The  next  General  Meeting  will  be  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  at 
6  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May,  when  the  Rev.  C.  R  Alfobd, 
Principal  of  Highbury  Training  College,  will  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Character  of  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord." 


Obitttarg. 

BiGOS. — On  the  3rd  of  April,  at  the  Hotwells,  Cliflon^  near  Bristol, 
Mr.  Thomas  Biggs,  late  Master  of  St.  George's  School,  Sheffield. 
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TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

W.  S.  had  better  get  Lyle's  "Goyemment  Situations  Handbook,"  Viget,  pab- 
lifiher,  Aldine  Chambers.  Write  also  to  Secretary  of  Civil  Service  Commiasiim^ 
Westminster.    0'Gk>rman's  work  is  good. 

\*  Onr  next  will  contain  ha  more  practical  matter.    For  the  future,  we  shall  * 
admit  few  essays. 
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DISCIPLINA  REDIVIVA— Np.  13. 

SOME  REMARKS  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TASTE.— Cbirttntcerf. 

Four  earlier  discussion  of  taste  we  have  spoken  of  it  in  its  elements, 
mid  in  the  light  of  those  active  qualities  of  mind  with  which  it  is 
connected.  It  is  a  principle  of  repose  in  itself ;  but  the  way  thereto 
leads  through  a  discipline  of  active  powers,  and  a  replenishment  of 
mental  resources.  To  this  view  of  it  our  design,  as  we  before  remarked, 
obliges  us.  "  We  perceive,"  says  Cousin,  "  how  many  conditions  are  put 
upon  the  artist,  and  we  should  be  dismayed  at  them  if  we  did  not  know 
the  number  of  qualities  that  Cicero  demands  for  an  orator.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  artist  cultivate  his  reason,  his  representative 
&culty,  and  his  sentiment  of  the  beautiful ;  he  is  also  bound  not  to 
neglect  the  material  procedure  of  his  art.  In  fact,  he  ought  not  only  to 
contemplate  beauty,  but  to  express  it  objectively.  .  .  .  The  artist, 
in  handling  matter,  makes  it  give  forth  the  spiritual,  whether  he  employs 
words,  sounds,  lines,  or  coloura  Words  are  the  matter  of  the  poet,  as 
sounds  are  of  the  musician,  as  lines  are  of  the  architect  and  of  the 
statuary,  and  as  colours  are  the  matter  of  the  painter.  ...  In  vain 
do  you  mix  colours,  do  you  combine  sounds,  do  you  arrange  lines, 
if  you  do  not  make  them  express  something.  If  you  do  not  know 
how  to  work  with  matter,  you  can  never  uufold  your  ideas.  .  .  . 
Form  and  idea,  the  physical  and  the  moral,  the  real  and  the  ideal,  are 
the  two  aspects  of  art — are  the  two  poles  which  the  artist  should  touch." 

In  proof  of  the  distinctive  character  of  true  art,  we  may  speak  of 
photography.  Photography  has  a  high  service  to  render,  but  it  is  not 
high  art ;  and  we  mistake  its  character  and  its  use  if  we  expect  from 
it  more  than  it  is  qualified  to  yield.  There  is  no  place  for  spiritual  or 
moral  influences  in  the  disposition  of  the  subject.  Its  portraits  seldom 
please  us.  They  lack  ideal  (and  so  &r  real  truth  of)  character.  We 
have  the  features  conveyed  to  us  ;  but  those  features  are  not  the  portrait 
of  him  whom  we  know  or  love  as  our  friend,  of  him  whom  we  know  to  be 
kind,  or  intellectual,  or  good,  and  whose  face  expresses  so  much,  on  every 
occasion,  perhaps,  but  that  unfortunate  one  on  which  *^  the  subject "  is 
submitted  to  the  momentary  but  confoimding  influence  of  dazzling  light. 
There  is  none  of  that  genial  influence  which  resides  in  the  eye  and 
manner  of  the  true  artist,  and  which  is  calculated  to  call  into  expression 
the  highest  and  best  nature  of  the  man.  To  this  expression  the  genius 
of  the  artist  can  give  life  and  endurance,  through  the  free  and  conscious 
medium  of  true  art,  whether  that  art  be  painting  or  sculpture ; 
whilst,  at  the  best,  the  artificial  medium  of  photography  must  be  content 
with  one  flxed,  and  that,  by  a  thousand  chances,  not  an  ideal  or  charac- 
teristic expression. 

The  assertion  that  photographic  portraits  will  never  displace  the  high 
art  of  the  painter,  is  a  true  one ;  but  it  is  untrue  seriously  to  allege  as  the 
reason  for  this,  the  himiorous  on  dU  of  an  academician,  that  "  Photography 
cannot  flatter."  There  is  a  part  for  the  artist  to  play  in  the  exhibition 
of  human  character  which  is  spirUtud,  and  partakes  of  mind,  of  genius. 
An  inanimate  process  will  never  accomplish  what  is  a  prerogative  of 
man  as  distinct  from  matter.  The  light  of  the  sun  will  never  kindle 
what  the  fire  of  genius  alone  can  create  and  animate.  Genius  contem- 
plates, arranges,  grasps  the  multiform  unity  of  nature ;  and  living  art 
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expresses  that  unity  in  a  true  but  complex  ideal — taste  accepts  and 
admires  the  finished  work  j  and  so,  then,  the  difference  between  true  art 
as  the  work  of  genius,  and  the  dead  cold  art  which  is  merely  artificial,  is 
in  expression, — as  the  sign  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the  previous 
processes  of  mind,  and  as  the  adequate  manifestation  and  result  of  these 
processes  in  their  highest  and  most  suggestive  form  to  the  world.  In 
studying  the  composition  of  pictures^  or  sculpture,  or  poetry,  we  try  to 
find  out  this  (vra  celcUa  of  the  artist ;  and  this  is  a  step  in  cultivation  of 
the  taste,  not  taste  itself,  but  the  process  qualifying  us  for  its  exercise. 
In  this  work  we  analyze,  and  construct^  and  complete,  rendering  the 
other  half  corresponding  to  the  artist's  expressed  half,  according  to  our 
several  powers  and  aptness  for  the  task. 

And  now,  then,  we  may  go  on  to  speak  of  one  office  of  photography, 
which  exalts  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  assistant  to  genius  and  taste — as  the 
faithful  servant  of  genius,  as  the  convenient  aUy  of  taste.  It  is  not  in 
representing  living  nature  in  her  fitfulness  of  feature — to  this  it  is  not 
equal — ^but  in  copying  for  us  the  completed  works  of  great  painters,  and 
sculptors,  and  architects  in  their  exactness  (saving  colour  in  the  case  of 
painting),-^ — in  presenting  us  with  a  delineation  more  accurate,  and  so  fitter 
for  the  purposes  of  study,  than  any  other,  that  its  peculiar  value  lies. 

We  have  before  us  beautiful  photographic  copies  of  the  "  Transfigura- 
tion "  of  Raphael,  and  the  "Apollo  Belvidere."  Each  of  them  is,  to  a 
sufficient  extent,  a  faithful  representation  of  the  original,  so  &r  at  least 
as  form  and  expression  are  concerned.  Each  is  a  perfect  etudi/,  we 
might  almost  say  an  education,  in  the  branch  of  art  which  it  represents. 
We  will  quote  a  passage  from  Cousin,  in  which  he  gives  us  Winkel- 
mann's  analysis  of  the  latter  of  these  great  works.  It  will  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  creative  genius  of  ea^ession,  as  beautifully  summed  up 
in  the  writer's  few  words  of  criticism  upon  the  great  antiquary's  judg- 
ment ;  whilst  the  analysis  itself  affords  an  example  of  that  genius,  akin  to 
the  creative  genius  of  the  artist,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken. 
"Place  youi-self  before  the  statue  of  Apollo,  and  observe  attentively 
what  strikes  you  in  this  master-piece.  Winkelmann — who  was  not  a 
metaphysician,  but  an  artist,  who  was  gifted  with  the  highest  genius, 
and  who  understood  the  procedure  of  art — ^Winkelmann  has  made  an 
analysis  of  the  Apollo.  It  is  interesting  to  study  this  analysis^  and 
perceive  by  it  how  physical  is  blended  with  spiritual  beauty.  That  which 
first  of  all  struck  Winkelmaun  was  the  character  of  nobleness,  pride,  and 
divinity  impressed  upon  every  line  of  the  statue.  The  forehead  is  that 
of  Jove,  whence  sprang  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  it  is  imchangeably 
calm  :  indignation  swells  the  nostrils ;  scorn  rests  upon  the  lips ;  the 
attitude  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  feet,  all  proclaim  the  vanquisher  of 
Python.  The  tranquil  and  disdainful  joy  felt  in  triumphing  over  a 
contemptible  enemy,  the  delight  of  victory,  the  slight  effort  that  victory 
has  cost, — these  shone  forth  upon  the  eyes  of  Winkelmann  from  the 
glorious  statue.  The  analysis  of  this  artist  is  a  hymn  to  spiritual  beauty, 
but,  strange  to  say,  he  has  not  perceived  it ;  he  has  not  seen  that  all 
that  beauty,  whose  traits  he  has  collected  with  such  affection,  is  but  the 
manifestation  of  an  internal  beauty,  that  it  was  incorporeal  beauty 
which  shone  through  its  veil ;  in  a  word,  that  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  expression. 

Let  us  pass  now  from  a  cold  and  inanimate  statue  to  a  living,  real 
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man.  We  shall  find  that  the  physical  can  be  beautiful  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  it  be  subservient  to  moral  beauty it  is  not  the 

oatline  of  matter,  in  regard  to  pure  surface  and  form,  that  receives  the 
impress  of  sublimity ;  it  is  matter  vivid,  aHve,  that  is,  expressive  matter, 
matter  exhibiting  mind  throwing  aside  its  enshrouding  veil''  ; 

For  the  value  of  the  contrast  between  the  expression  of  two  of  the  high 
arts  in  relation  to  the  same  ideal  we  quote  Byron's  lines  on  the  Apollo— 
«  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  une^  bow, 

The  god  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  Hght ; 

The  sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — ^the  arrrow  bright 

With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 

And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 

And  majesty,  flash  their  fuU  lightnings  by. 

Developing,  in  that  one  glance,  the  deity. 

"  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision— are  express'd 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd, 
The  mind  within  it  most  unearthly  mood, 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality ;  and  stood, 
Starlike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god  ! 

ChUde  Harold,  canto  iv. 

For  the  same  contrast  in  relation  to  painting  and  poetry,  take 
Mrs.  Sigoumey's  noble  description  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper." 

Again,  compare  with  the  famous  statue  of  "  The  Dying  Gladiator," 
Byron's  picture  of  the  same  incident,  as  drawn  in  the  following  ^'  won^ 
drous  words  of  simple  English  :" — 

"  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  : 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — ^his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fell  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thimder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him-he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch 
who  won. 

"  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
X  He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize. 

But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 
There  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire, 
Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
All  this  rush'd  with  his  blood — shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenged  1    Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire  !  " 

ChUde  Heboid,  canto  iv. 
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To  this  quotation  we  would  gladly  append,  if  space  allowed,  Professor 
Beed's  analysis.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  ^  English 
Literature  from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson ;"  a  chapter  to  which  we  would 
entreat  the  attention  of  every  reader  of  Byron.* 

The  criticism  of  genius  upon  genius  presents  a  legitimate  and  fruit^ 
ful  field  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tastct  The  critical  faculty  is  carried 
forward  and  refined,  i£,  at  the  same  time,  it  sufficiently  asserts  its  own 
independence.  A  growing  fondness  for  art,  along  with  a  discrimination 
of  the  true  value  of  criticisms  upon  works  of  art,  is  a  symptom  of 
strength  in  taste.  A  dogmatic  tone  in  relation  to  art  may  be  symp- 
tomatic either  of  extreme  enthusiasm  or  of  narrowness  of  mind.  It  is 
unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  taste.  After  all,  we  must,  in  some 
degree,  defer  to  the  venerable  canon, — 

'*  De  gustibus  non  disputandum  est." 

Let  every  criticism  be  well  tested  by  comparison  with  the  object  of 
such  criticism,  before  the  sentence  be  accepted  as  just.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune to  us  to  read  a  critique  upon  works  of  art,  before  seeing  them  for 
ourselves.  It  insensibly  warps  our  judgment;  and  if  its  tone  be 
satirical,  the  result  is  painful,  as  well  as  hurtM  to  our  freedom  of 
thought.  Bead  q/ler  such  view,  critiques  are  most  valuable.  Our 
journals  now  abound  in  clever  analyses  of  art,  and  in  criticism  which,  if 
not  always  fair,  at  least  affords  matter  for  careful  discrimination.  We 
are  presented  with  an  incidental  statement  of  principles,  which  could 
hardly  under  any  other  circumstances  be  educed.  We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  and  comparing  the  impressions  of  others  with  our 
own  j  and  comparison  is  an  important  element  in  intellectual  growth,  as 
well  as  in  the  cultivation  of  taste. 

We  had  purposed  to  speak  further  of  sacred  art,  and  to  discuss  some 
further  points  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  art-studies ; 
but  want  of  space  brings  our  paper  abruptly  to  an  end.  We  must 
therefore  be  satisfied  with  having  oflered  some  imperfect  suggestions 
upon  a  subject  of  deep  interest.  We  beg  to  state,  in  conclusion,  that 
this  article  brings  the  series  entitled  "  Disciplina  Bediviva  "  to  a  dose. 
The  whole  of  the  papers  are  now  in  process  of  revision,  and  will  shortly 
be  published  in  a  separate  volume.  It  is  hoped  that  in  that  form,  and 
with  the  additional  matter  with  which  they  will  be  interspersed,  they 
may  prove  a  useful  body  of  suggestions  to  youths  leaving  school,  for  a 
course  of  private  study.  J.  S.  G. 

*  See  also  "Jeffrey's  Essays'*  (collected  out  of  the  Edimiywrgh  JRevieio),  pp.  414 — 
416,  on  "  the  unhappy  tendency  of  his  writings,"  and  **  the  peculiarity  of  their 
corrupting  influence." 

+  Mr.  Ruskin's  commentary  (in  the  Times)  on  certain  pictures  by  Hunt,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  was  most  interestiiig,  and,  perhaps,  more  instructive  than  some  of  his 
subsequent  strictures.  These  are  jusUy  complained  of  as  arbitrary  in  their  character, 
and  as  needlessly  severe  in  tone. 
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LUNAR    MOTION. 

THE  WHOLE  ARGUMENT  STATED,   AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
DIAGRAMS;  WITH  LETTERS  FROM  THE  ASTRONOMER 

ROYAL  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Jelingeb  C.  Stmons,  Esq.,  B.Al., 
One    op   H.M.'s   Ikspectobs    op    Schools. 


**  We  shoold  atwi^  dintingniBh  facts  Drom  assumptionB.  The  experience  of  past  ages  is  snfftdent 
to  show  us  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course ;  and  considering  the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  rest 
on  an  assumption,  and  forget  that  it  is  an  assumption,  in  such  cases  it  becomes  a  pnjudice,  and 
inevitably  interferes  more  or  less  with  a  clear-sighted  Judgment." — Fabaoat. 


PART  I. 

THE  discussion  respectiBg  the  Moon's  movement  has  largely  inter- 
ested the  public.  It  has  also  placed  established  opinions  on  the 
laws  of  motion  in  conflict  with  some  stereotyped  astronomical  theories. 
On  these  grounds  alone,  I  should  feel  called  upon,  as  the  unconscious 
author  of  this  huge  debate,  to  give  the  public  what  I  honestly  intend 
to  be  a  plain,  and  at  the  same  time  a  ftdl  abstract  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment. I  was  induced,  in  the  first  instance,  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
the  Times,  stating  simply  my  reasons  for  questioning  the  orthodox 
postulate  as  to  the  Moon's  double  motion,  by  finding  two  very  highly- 
educated  Cambridge  men  entirely  at  issue  on  the  subject.  I  felt, 
moreover,  and  have  long  felt,  how  seriously  education  is  damaged  by 
the  still  prevailing  habit  of  cramming  learners  of  all  ages,  with  defi- 
nitions and  dogmas  of  all  kinds,  and  on  nearly  all  subjects,  which  are 
neither  adapted  to  the  comprehension  o^  nor  understood  by,  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

I  hold  that  any  man  who  simplifies  knowledge  helps  education ;  and 
that  any  one — especially  if  officially  bound  to  further  and  facilitate  it 
— ^who  omits  an  opportunity  of  doing  this  is  to  some  extent  guilty  of 
its  hindrauces.  I  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Lardner  (an  experienced 
lecturer)  for  my  belief,  that  the  established  mode  of  defining  the  Moon's 
motion  has  rendered  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a  correct  and 
popular  idea  of  it.  And  yet  this  point  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
noble  science  of  Astronomy,  the  next,  in  my  humble  notion,  to  religion 
itself,  in  elevating  man's  conceptions  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  God  ; 
the  contemplation  of  which  brings  the  creature  nearer  to  the  Creator 
than  any  other  in  the  whole  category  of  sciences  ! 

Although  I  never  for  an  instant  contemplated  the  deluge  of  discussion 
which  I  was  reopening  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  say  that  I  lament 
having  done  it.  It  has  provoked  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  mental 
exercise,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  end  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  only 
object — ^that  of  removing  a  serious  blot  from  edv^coitional  astronomical 
books.  This  attempt  I  thought  within  my  province,  and  the  effort  to 
obtain  further  light  on  the  subject  not  altogether  unpardonable  in  one 
who  has  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  the  practical  service  of  education 
as  I  have  humbly  but  earnestly  done.  The  silly  insults  by  which  this 
effort  was  at  first  met,  by  a  veiy  few  persons,  have  been  sufficiently 
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rebuked  by  the  kindness  and  marked  courtesy  of  all  really  scientific 
men,  who  have  since  corresponded  with  mo  on  the  subject ;  and  by  none 
more  so  than  the  Astronomer  Koyal,  whose  letters,  having  obtained  his 
consent,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  lay  before  them. 

The  question  at  issue  may  be  best  stated,  by  citing  first  a  few  of  the 
statements  of  the  Moon's  motion,  by  great  authorities,  to  which  I 
have  ventured  to  demur  (as  many  fiur  more  scientific  men  have  done 
before  me). 

La  Placb.— ."  The  Moon,  in  rerolviDg  about  the  Earth,  keeps  very  nearly  the 
same  Ssice  towards  us;  which  proves  that  the  mean  rotatory  motion  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  motion  of  revolution,  and  that  the  axis  of  equation  is 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic."* 

WooDHOUSE. — *'  The  same  face  of  the  Moon  is  always  turned  towards  us.  This 
is  a  curious  circumstance ;  and  the  immediate  inference  from  it  is,  that  the 
Moon  must  revolve  round  its  axis  with  an  angular  velocity  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  revolves  round  the  Earth." 

Pbc^essob  Niool  says, — **  The  Moon  has  one  very  singular  feature,  apparently 
belonging  essentially  to  her  as  a  satellite,  since  it  distinguishes  every  other 
satellite  with  which  we  are  sufficiently  acquainted.  Ske  rotates  on  her  axis 
in  the  same  time  m  tohu^  she  revolves  t»  her  orbit  rownd  the  Earth, — ^in  other 
words,  the  length  of  one  day  and  night  in  that  orb  is  precisely  cue  of  our 
months.  I%«  rotations  of  Jvpiier^s  satdlites  also  nicely  correspomd  with  tJie 
periods  of  their  revolution  arotind  that  planet ;  and  all  we  know  or  suspect  of 
the  attendants  on  Saturn  is  in  obedience  to  the  same  law.  Why  this  is  so 
is  unknown — ^it  is  one  of  those  dark  points  that  stir  us  to  profounder  inquiry 
concemiDg  the  scheme  in  which  we  are  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  some 
of  its  effects.  Omng  to  this  arrangement,  (he  Moon  always  twms  the  same 
'    face  towards  the  EotUl" 

M.  D.  PoissoN,  in  his  TraitS  de  MScanique,  2de  Edition,  tome  u.p.  179 — ^180, 
uses  these  words : — "  Le  mouvement  de  translation  pent  ^tre  revolution 
autour  d'un  autre  corps  en  repos,  ou  lui-mdme  en  mouvement.  U  n'y  a  pas 
de  rotation  toutes  les  fois  qu'une  face  ou  une  section  d^termin^e  du  mobile 
reste  constamment  parallels  It  elle-mdme ;  il  y  a,  an  contraire,  rotation  dans 
le  mSme  temps  que  la  revolution,  lorsque  le  mobile  toume  constamment  la 
m6me  £&ce  vers  le  corps  central.  G'est  ce  second  cas  qui  a  lieu  dans  le 
mouvement  des  satellites  autour  de  leurs  planetes.  La  Lune  toume  toujours 
la  m€me  face  vers  la  Terra,  et  le  rayon  vecteur  qui  va  du  centre  de  la  Terre 
au  centre  de  la  Lune  rencontre  toujours  en  un  mSme  point  la  surface  du 
satellite  ;  d'oii  il  r^ulte  que  la  rotation  de  la  Lune  sur  elle«mtoie,  et  sa 
r6volution  autour  de  la  Terre  s'achbvent  dans  uu  m6me  temps." 

Mb.  J.  B.  Hind,  in  his  edition  of  Keith  Johnston*s  New  AtUts  of  Astrotwmy,  says 
that  the  Moon  "  revolves  round  our  globe  in  a  period  of  27  days,  7  hours, 
and  43  minutes,  and  to  rotate  upon  her  axis  in  precisely  the  same  interval ; 
whence  it  occurs  that  only  one-half  of  the  Moon  can  ever  be  seen  from 
the  Earth." 

Db.  Labdnbb  has  adopted  both  sides  of  the  dynamical  question  in  the  same 
work, — The  Musetwi  of  Science  and  Art, — In  No.  28,  on  "  The  Moon,"  occurs 
the  following  passage : — "  While  the  Moon  moves  around  the  Earth,  we 
find,  by  observation  of  its  appearance,  that  the  same  hemisphere  is  always 
turned  towards  us.  .  .  .  Now,  in  order  that  a  globe  which  revolves  around 
a  centre  should  turn  continually  the  same  hemisphere  toward  that  centre,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  make  one  revolution  upon  its  axis  in  the  time  it 

takes  so  to  revolve,   &c As  the  same  hemisphere  is  successively 

turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass  in  one  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the 
globe  itself  must  make  one  revolution  on  its  axis  in  that  time." — (Para- 

■  *  He  also  states  that  the  lunar  equation  if  inclined  about  278'  [2d.  30m.]  to  the 
plane  of  the  Ecliptic,  and  that  the  descendmg  node  of  the  lunar  Equator  always 
ottooideB  with  tiie  ascending  node  of  the  iKnar  orbit. 
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graph  5.)  In  this  passage,  the  generally  received  opinion  is  attempted  to  be 
proved ;  but  in  No.  1,  **  The  Planets,"  paragraph  18,  he  says, — **  No  law  of 
matter  would  have  prevented  the  Earth  from  receiving  any  other  rate^  of 
rotation  more  or  less  rapid.  It  might  have  made  a  single  botation  a  year  ; 
ff»  which  case  ike,  alteniaiions  of  day  and  night  would  have  been  six  montJis, 
or,"  &c. 

In  direct  opposition  to  these  statements  (save  the  last),  I  hold,  that 
though  the  Moon  in  her  orbital  revolution  round  the  Earth,  keeps  nearly 
the  same  face  always  towards  it,  she  does  so  because  she  has  no  rotation 
on  or  round  her  own  axis ;  that  her  movement,  excepting  her  Hbrations, 
of  which  more  presently,  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  any  portion  of 
the  outer  ring  of  a  wheel ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  centre  of  rotation  is 
outside  of  and  distant  from  the  revolving  body,  it  is  not  only  a  mis- 
nomer to  apply  tlie  term  axial  rotation  to  the  lunar  movement  or  mode 
of  revolving,  but  that  axial  I'otation  is,  as  these  astronomers  clearly 
imply,  a  totally  distinct  and  additional  movement  having  different 
dynamical  forces,  and  distinguished  by  different  geometrical  conditions 
and  phenomena.  In  other  words,  and  shorter  terms,  I  hold  that  a  body 
does  not  rotate  round  its  own  axis,  when  that  axis  is  not  within  it ; 
and  that  in  order  that  a  body  should  rotate  round  its  own  axis,  every 
part  of  that  body  must  rotate,"  revolve,  or  turn  round  that  axis : 
which  is  demonstrably  not  the  case  with  the  Moon, 

There  are  three  distinct  modes  of  motion  in  which  the  Moon  or  any 
body  may  revolve.*  As  a  vast  deal  of  this  discussion  has  arisen  from 
the  popular  misconception  that  there  are  but  two,  I  beg  to  illustrate 
these  three  motions  by  the  first  set  of  diagrams  (A.)  on  the  opposite 
page.  No.  1  represents  such  movement  as  would  exist  if  the  Moon 
always  preserved  the  same  face  towards  any  given  point  of  the  horizon, 
in  which  case  she  would  present  all  her  sides  successively  to  the  Earth 
and  to  the  centre  of  her  orbit.  This  she  does  not  do.  No.  3  presents 
the  Moon  keeping  the  same  face  towards  the  Earth  and  centre  of  its 
orbit,  without  any  rotation  in  addition  on  her  own  axis ;  and  No.  2 
represents  the  Moon  revolving  cmd  rotating  round  her  own  axis  once 
during  one  orbital  revolution,  which  is  the  double  motion  assigned  to 
her  by  the  authorities  above  cited ;  and  in  which  cases  she  must,  as  I 
contend,  present  all  her  sides  once  successively  to  the  Earth  during  her 
orbital  revolution. 

My  opponents  range  themselves  in  two  perfectly  distinct  classes,  and 
are  a  house  divided  against  itself :  one,  the  least  scientific,  standing  up 
manfully  for  the  double  movement ;  others,  who  may  be  termed  the 
matheniatical  men,  maintaining  the  same  movement  I  ascribe  to  the 
Moon,  but  holding  with  equal  confidence  that  it  ought  to  be  termed 
axial  rotation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  by  which 
each  set  of  objections  are  to  be  met  must,  like  the  objections  themselves, 
be  strictly  distinguished. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  Moon  always  keeps  the  same  face  to  the 
Earth  as  it  revolves  round  it,  it  is  easy  to  give  two  balls  exactly  sucli 
movement  as  observes  these  conditions,  and  therefore  so  far  represents 

*  To  avoid  ambiguity  and  tautology,  I  shall  exclusively  use  the  terms  revolve  and 
revolution  for  circular  movements  which  I  deny  to  be  rotation ;  and  rotate  and 
rotation  for  those  which  comply  with  my  definitions  of  rotation  round  the  revolving 
body's  own  axis. 
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the  motion  of  the  Mooil     Now  this  may  be  perfectly 
a  flimple  instrument  such  as  this  :— 


A  represents  the  Earth,  which,  as  far  as  affects  this  question,  may  be 
taken  as  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orbit  ;*  the  bar  C  is  simply  a  means  of 
keeping  B,  which  represents  the  Moon,  in  its  orbital  revolution.  B  is 
attached  by  a  pivot  or  axis  to  the  outer  end  of  C,  and  C  turns  on  the  axis  of 
A  :  and  when  moved  round  toithotU  twrmryg  B  aho  (as  &r  as  affects  any 
point  in  dispute),  the  ball  B  correctly  represents  the  Moon's  motion  by 
revolving  round  A,  and  always  presenting  the  same  fjEice,  marked  x, 
towards  A. 

The  number  of  letters  I  have  received  from  educated  people  is  almost 
incredible,  insisting  upon  it,  that  in  order  that  a  ball  revolving  round  a 
distant  centre  should  present  the  same  iace  to  that  centre^  it  must  also 
twirl  roimd  on  its  own  axis,  like  a  teetotum.  I  have  witnessed  the 
astonishment  of  many  such  people,  to  whom  this  instrument  or  any 
similar  test  has  been  shown,  on  discovering  their  mistake.  Let  the  ball 
B  be  now  made  to  twirl  or  rotate  on  its  own  axis  ever  so  little,  and  it 
immediately  presents  a  different  face  to  A ;  and  it  is  palpable  to  the 
senses,  that  this  is  a  distinct,  separate  and  additional  motion  given  to  B. 
The  great  majority  of  those  who  allow  themselves  to  try  this  expe- 
riment are  convinced  ;  but  there  are  a  still  larger  number  who  disdain 
to  do  it,  and  simply  seek  for  all  kinds  of  modes  of  supporting  the 
astronomical  axiom,  with  that  peculiarly  English  idolatry  of  an  established 
dogma,  which  reminds  one  forcibly  of  JSteme's  description  of  it  in 
"  Tristram  Shandy."  "  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  hypothesis,  that  when  a 
man  once  begets  it,  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  he  appropriates  to  it, 
as  proper  nouiishment  to  its  growth,  everything  he  sees,  reads,  or  hears 
for  the  future.     This  is  very  convenient." 

The  first  resource  is  to  lay  hold  of  the  rigidity  of  this  or  any  instru- 
ment by  which  the  lunar  motion  is  illustrated.  The  Moon  moves  freely 
in  space  :  the  Moon  is  not  connected  by  a  bar  to  the  Earth ;  therefore, 
the  instrument  misrepresents  the  state  of  the  &cts ;  Hierefore  it  fails 
to  prove  iluU  she  does  not  rotate  on  her  aods,  (Sec,  This  conclusion  is  an 
obvious  non  sequitwr  from  the  premises.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
say  that  the  balls  are  infinitely  less  than  the  Earth  and  Moon,  and  that 
therefore  they  do  not  represent  the  facts,  and  prove  nothing.  Let  it  be 
shown  wherein  they  misrepresent  the  motion  in  dispn/te :  if  they  fairly 

*  These  are  not  quite  identical ;  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orfoit,  owing  to  the  slight 
gravitation  of  the  Earth  towards  the  Moon,  is  near  the  Earth,  but  not  identical  with 
the  Earth's  centre. 
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show  it;  th^y  do  all  they  are  designed  to  do/  and  all  that  it  ib  in  the 
least  requisite  that  they  should  do  for  the  support  of  my  theory.  They 
illustrate  perfectly  the  dynamical  law  disputed  by  the  objectors.  To 
make  good  their  objection  to  the  bar,  they  are  bound  to  show  in  what 
respect  the  bar  gives  the  model  of  the  Moon  a  different  motion  to  that 
which  the  Moon  has.  The  more  scientific  objectors  will  reply,  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  ellipticity  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  But  I  do  not 
dispute  the  ellipticity  of  the  Moon's  orbit.  They  aver  that  it  fells 
to  show  the  Moon's  librations.  I  admit  the  Moon's  librations.  It 
represents  neither  of  these  :  but  neither  is  it  in  the  least  necessary  that 
it  should.  It  represents  and  proves  the  fact  that  if  the  Moon  or  any 
other  globe  or  body  revolve  round  a  distant  centre  as  the  Moon  does, 
always  presenting  or  keeping  the  same  face  towards  that  centre,  it 
Cannot  rotate  round  its  own  axis  also.  This  is  all  I  aver ;  and  it  is  just  as 
irrational  to  object  to  a  mechanical  or  rigid  illustration  of  that  fact,  as  it 
would  be  to  object  to  the  resemblance  of  a  portrait,  because  the  person 
it  represented  was  not,  like  the  picture,  composed  of  canvass  and  paint. 

The  non-sciei^tific  objectors  get  into  a  blunder  on  this  subject,  by  first 
convincing  themselves  correctly  that  the  Moon  does  not  move  as  in 
No.  1,  Fig.  A,  and  then  by  jujnping  to  the  conclusion  incorrectly,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  in  which  i^e  can  possibly  revolve,  except  by 
rotating  on  her  own  axis  :  in  which  case  she  must  present,  if  she  rotate 
once  during  her  orbital  revolution,  the  motion  represented  by  Fig.  2, 
turning  exactly  opposite  faces  to  the  Earth  at  opposite  sides  of  her 
orbit.  If  she  rotates  more  slowly  or  fester,  a  similar  result,  different 
only  in  degree,  will  ensue.  To  prove  this  by  another  instrument  is, 
though  a  little  more  costly,  equally  easy.  Construct  a  circular  board 
of  a  foot  diameter,  standing  on  three  or  four  short  legs  ;  to  a  vertical 
spindle,  immovably  fixed  in  the  centre,  attach  a  revolving  bar  similar 
to  C  in  the  above  woodcut,  so  that  it  may  revolve  round  the  spindle  as 
a  pivot,  with  a  ball  on  it  to  represent  the  Earth ;  immediately  above  the 
bar  fix  a  cogged  wheel  of  four  or  &ve  inches  diameter,  by  means  of  a 
square  socket,  on  the  spindle  ;  at  double  this  distance  from  the  spindle, 
place  another  spindle  and  another  cogged  wheel  of  the  same  dimension 
and  number  of  cogs  on  the  bar,  to  play  into  the  central  wheel,  and 
so  fixed  that  its  spindle  may  rotate  with  it ;  on  the  top  of  this 
spindle  place  another  ball  to  represent  the  Moon,  so  that  its  equator 
shall  be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  of  the  central  ball.  If  the  bar  be 
now  moved  completely  round  the  wooden  disc  by  its  handle  or  projec- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  ball  representing  the  Moon  complies 
exactly  with  the  description  of  the  Moon's  motion  given  by  the  above- 
cited  authorities ;  it  will  in  precisely  the  same  period  as  it  completes  its 
orbital  revolution,  have  also  rotated  once  on  its  own  axis,  and  it  will  by 
means  of  this  revolution,  pltis  rotation,  present  when  it  has  gone  round 
one-half  its  orbit  the  opposite  face  to  that  which  it  presented  to  the 
ball  in  the  centre  at  starting  ;  presenting  the  same  fece  again  as  at  first  on 
its  return  to  the  starting-point ;  and  similarly  in  succession  it  will 
present  all  its  sides  during  its  revolution.  Now  take  the  outermost  wheel 
out  of  gear,  so  that  the  Moon's  model  no  longer  rotates  on  its  pivot,  and 
it  will  present  the  same  fe<;e  to  the  centre  all  roimd  its  orbit. 

Thus  the  Moon  may  be  demonstrated  to  have  no  axial  rotation,  in  the 
sense  in  which  mankind  at  large  use  that  term.     The  theoretical  di£- 
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cnlties  in  comprehending  how  this  should  be,  yanish  on  seeing  it  dofnt, 
I  thought  I  should  make  this  dear,  and  at  any  rate  provoke  the 
experiment  by  the  letter  in  the  Tvum8  of  the  12th  April,  in  which 
I  said  : — 

"  Arrest  the  Earth  in  its  reroliition  round  the  Son,  and  it  ^nll  still  rotate  on  its 
axis,  for  it  has  axial  rotation.  Arrest  the  Moon  in  her  reyolation  round  the  BSaiih, 
and  she  will  be  motionless,  because  she  has  no  axial  rotation.  To  put  this  question 
to  a  practical  test,  let  an  orrery  be  constructed  so  that  the  Moon  shall  rotate  on 
her  axis,  as  we  are  told  she  does,  in  the  same  period  in  which  she  reyolyes  round  the 
Earth.  Let  this  period  be  ten  minutes.  I  affirm  that  at  the  expiration  of  five 
minutes  after  the  orrery  is  put  in  motion,  the  Moon  will  present  to  the  Earth 
exactly  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  her  sur&ce  to  that  which  idie  presented  to  it  at 
starting.  If  I  am  right  in  this,  the  question  is  settled,  and  the  Moon  has  no  axial 
rotation ;  for  at  whatever  rate  she  rotates,  a  similar  result  will  ensue." 

This,  I  know,  has  convinced  many ;  but  a  writer  signing  himself  E.  B.  D. 
asserted  the  contrary,  whose  anonymous  insolence  would  have  rendered 
any  further  notice  of  him  out  of  the  question,  had  not  the  counter-expe- 
riment he  suggested*  been  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  is  well  known  as  an  astronomer,  and  whose  suggestions  are  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration. 

This  gentleman  has  constructed  a  strong  flat  board,  a  foot  wide, 
screwed  in  the  middle  to  a  strong  vertical  axis ;  at  one  end  of  this  board, 
which  revolves  horizontally,  a  ball,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  six  or  seven 
pounds  in  weight,  is  inserted,  so  that  it  can  rotate  on  its  own  axis»  the 
lower  end  of  which  is  delicately  poised  on  glass.  Having  balanced  this 
ball  nicely,  a  "  rapid  "  motion  is  given  to  the  board ;  the  ball  will,  Mr.  — 
affirms,  ''present  different  sides  to  the  Earth,  till  the  friction  of  the  pivots 
gradually  brings  it  to  present  the  same  iBO^  Then  stop  the  board  sud- 
denly, and  you  will  And  the  Moon  spin  on  its  axis,  by  the  rotary  motion 
it  has  gradually  acquired  by  the  action  of  the  said  friction,  till  the  friction 
again  conversely  reduces  it  to  rest.  The  first  part  shows,  by  simple 
experiment,  that  if  there  be  no  original  rotary  movement,  and  the  centre 
of  gravity  be  made  to  revolve,  different  faces  will  be  turned  to  the 
centre.  The  second  shows,  that  when  the  model  Moon  is  revolving,  and 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  same  face  to  the  centre,  if  it  be  ' arrested' 
in  its  orbit,  it  will  rotate  and  present  different  faces." 

I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  only 
wonder  that  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  showing  what  the 
Moon  does  rwt  do.  It  being  admitted  on  all  hands  that  she  constantly 
preserves  the  same  face  towards  the  Earth,  what  possible  advantage  can 
there  be  in  experiments  which  represent  oQv&r  motions  ?  While  the  ball 
presents  the  same  face  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  this  gentleman  may 

*  It  was  this  : — "  It  [the  experiment]  will  answer  perfectly  with  a  mere  disc  of  tin 
for  the  Moon,  hollowed  a  little  in  the  middle  to  nuJce  it  balance  easily  on  a  strong 
needle,  stuck  point  upwards,  near  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wood  revolving  horizontally. 
Tou  can  hold  the  disc  with  your  finger  while  you  turn  the  bar,  so  as  to  keep  some 
mark  upon  the  disc  &cing  the  axis  on  which  the  bar  turns,  and  let  it  go  just  before 
you  stop  the  motion  of  the  bar.  [If  this  be  done  steadily,  and  without  an  mipetns  or 
jerk,  the  disc  remains  motionless  on  the  needle.]  In  the  converse  experiment^  you 
have  only  to  turn  the  bar,  leaving  the  disc  alone ;  and  then  it  will  not  revcdve  (except 
on  its  orbit),  but  will  present  all  its  circumference  in  succession  to  the  axis  of  the  bar 
[It  will  do  exactly  the  reverse],  thus  showing  that  an  additional  force  was  necessary  to 
make  the  Moon  turn  on  its  axis  berades  turning  round  the  Earth.** — ^This  experiment 
has  been  tried  frequently,  and  entirely  oonfiites  the  statement  it  is  deigned  to 
■nppoii. 
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nail  it  to  the  board,  without  changing  its  relative  position  to  the  centre, 
and  thus  satisfy  himself  it  has  no  rotation  on  its  own  pivot.  When  he 
**  suddenly"  arrests  the  board,  the  ball  no  doubt  begins  to  rotate,  and  it 
does  so  from  the  centrifugal  force  acting  on  the  ball,  with  no  centripetal 
force  acting  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit  to  counteract  it.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  immense  power  of  this  and  other  forces,  exercised  by  the  Earth  and 
Son  respectively  on  the  Moon,  is  the  main  cause  why  she  preserves  the 
same  faise  towards  us,  instead  of  rotating.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the 
very  persons  who  object  to  rigid  instruments,  which  really  prove  that 
part  of  the  lunar  motion  they  correctly  represent,  should  be  the  first 
to  resort  to  them  to  illustrate  that  which  it  is  physically  certain  they 
must  misrepresent. 

At  least  a  score  of  those  who  dissent  from  me,  and  have  done  me  the 
favour  of  communicating  their  grounds  of  objection,  have  striven  hard  to 
convert  me,  by  means  of  a  variety  of  demonstrations  and  diagrams,  which 
go  to  prove  that  if  the  Moon  moved  out  of  her  orbit  at  a  tangent  ever 
so  short  a  distance,  she  must  then  rotate  on  her  axis  to  get  back  to  her 
orbit  again.  I  quite  admit  it :  if  her  orbit,  for  example,  were  a  polygon, 
she  would  have  to  rotate  at  every  comer ;  but  her  orbit  is  not  a  polygon, 
nor  does  she  ever  go  out  of  it,  and  all  such  demonstrations  are  futile 
and  beside  the  question,  and  prove  only  what  nobody  disputes. 

Another  gentleman,  whose  name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention, 
has  also  put,  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  one  of  the  modes  of  opposing 
my  view  first  named  by  one  of  the  Times*  correspondents.     He  says : — 

*'  I  ask  you  to  conceive  the  Moon's  distance  from  the  Earth  to  be  gradually  diminished, 
until  the  two  centres  coincide.  Ton  might  say  that  the  '  impenetrability  of  matter ' 
Tenders  such  a  coincidence  impossible.  You  might  say  so,  but  you  are  too  sound  a 
logician  to  do  so.  I  ask  you,  tiierefore,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Moon's  acngvloflr 
motion  about  the  Earth  continues  as  at  present,  to  conceive  the  distance  between  the 
two  centres  to  be  gradually  lessened,  until  it  becomes  absolutely  nil.  Can  you  £ul  to 
recognize,  that  in  this^no/  position  the  Moon  will  be  roUUing  about  the  common  axis 
<yf  itself  and  the  Earth  ?  When  did  this  rotation  begin  ?  Hiul  it  no  existence  till  the 
instant  when  the  two  centres  came  together  f  You  cannot  suppose  such  to  be  the 
case,  i^  in  your  mind's  eye^  you  haye  distinctly  watched  the  supposed  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  ^e  lunar  orbit.  This  axial  rotation  must,  therefore,  ha?e  existed  h^ore 
the  centres  coincided,  which  was  the  primary  point  to  be  proved." 

The  argument  here  is,  that  because  the  transition  of  the  movement  on 
separate  axes  to  the  movement  on  the  same  axis  may  be  imperceptible 
and  impalpable,  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  I  cannot  admit  it. 
There  are  an  infinite  number  of  physical  differences,  alike  in  motion  and 
matter,  imperceptible  not  merely  to  the  naked  eye,  but  with  the  best 
achromatic  microscope.  Decimals,  carried  to  the  20th  place,  will  accu- 
rately indicate  distinct  quantities,  but  of  which  even  the  mind  cannot 
appreciate  the  difference :  does  it  therefore  follow  that  there  is  no 
difference?  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  polygon,  whose  sides  may  be 
infinitesimally  minute,  and  although  altogether  undistinguishable  from  a 
circle,  to  the  eye,  or  by  measurement,  yet  utterly  distinct  from  it. 

I  reserve  a  definition  of  the  geometrical  differences  between  rotation  and 
lunar  revolution  till  I  have  cleared  the  question  of  unscientific  objections. 
I  must  also  reserve  one  or  two  other  objections  for  consideration  imtil  I 
have  given  Professor  Airey*s  letters,  for  they  touch  on  some  and  dispose 
of  others.  But  I  must  &rst  endeavour  to  clear  the  question  of  lunar 
librations,  with  which  it  has  been  embarrassed  by  Dr.  lArdner :  a  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  desire^  nevertheless,  to  speak  with  that  respect  and 
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gratitude  which  is  due  to  a  man  who  has  done  so  nuoh  to  ehnpliff 
science,  and  fieudlitate  its  comprehension  by  the  people. 

Dr.  Lardner,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Times  (dated  April  21st), 
says  : — 

"That,  as  my  view  is  in  contradiction  to  the  conclusions  of  all  the  more  eminent 
astronomers  of  the  present  and  the  last  age,  and  that  it  relates  not  to  a  point  of 
abstruse  mathematical  physics,  but  to  one  depending  on  the  most  elementary  me- 
chanical principles,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  it  were  not  completely  erroneous. 
Now,  although  it  certainly  is  so,  it  is  yery  evident,  from  the  matter  of  Mr.  Symons's 
letters,  as  well  as  from  the  various  answers  which  they  have  elicited,  that,  however 
universally  the  Moon*s  rotation  has  been  admitted,  the  reasoning  by  which  it  has  been 
established  still  requires  elucidation  and  development  before  its  conclusivenees  can  be 
perceived  by  ordinary  minds. " 

Quite  conscious  that  my  mind  is  of  the  ordinary  stamp,  I  read  the 
further  and  more  elaborate  effort,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  second  letter,  to 
enlighten  it,  with  an  expectation  by  no  means  satisfied  by  the  following 
series  of  assertions,  which,  though  pronounced  quasi  ex  cathedrd,  have,  I 
believe,  failed  to  convince  any  "  ordinary  mind  "  of  my  error.  I  have^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  interspersed  comments  in  brackets  : — 

'*  The  same  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  is  not  always  presented  to  the  Earth's  centre. 
[Mathematically  true.]  There  is  Hbration  in  longitude,  and  also  in  latitude.  [There 
is.]  The  former  is  caused  by  the  &ct  tliat  the  velocity  of  the  rotation  is  not  always 
equal  to  that  of  the  revolution  [this  is  pure  assumption^  being  sometimes  greater  and 
sometimes  less.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  velocity  of  re?olution  being 
variable,  while  that  of  rotation  is  rigorously  uniform.  [Idem.]  Hie  libration  in 
latitude  arises  from  the  ^t  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  ri«>Touriy  parallel  to  that 
of  revolution,  but  inclined  to  it  at  a  small  angle  (I''  80'  10").  [It  is  alleged  by  astrono- 
mers to  be  &r  greater,  viz.  6^  37',  or  thereabouts.  The  mean  inclination  of  the 
Moon's  equator  to  the  ecliptic  is  1"  30'  11" !]  The  phenomenon  of  rotation  is  therefore 
distinct  from  and  independent  of  that  revolution.  The  two  motions  have  different 
velocities,  and  take  place  round  different  axes.  They  cannot  therefore  be  identical ; 
and  this  disposes  of  the  question  of  the  rotation,  which  is  demonstratively  established. 
[If  mere  assertions  can  do  it :  certainly  not  otherwise.]  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
particular  case  of  the  Moon  is  concerned,  the  argument  of  Messrs.  Hopkins^  Symons, 
and  those  who  agree  with  them,  fiJls  to  the  ground." 

It  is  in  little  danger  of  any  such  mishap  from  such  very  harmless 
blows.  I  trust  even  this  short  essay  will  si:^ce  to  "  demonstrate"  that 
the  Moon  has  no  rotation  round  her  own  axis ;  and  if  so,  some  other 
cause  must  be  sought  for  her  librations  i  but  Dr.  Lardner  speaks  as  if 
they  could  not  arise  otherwise.  It  is  obvious  that  they  can  :  meaning, 
as  I  presume  he  does,  the  complete  rotation  of  the  Moon  once  round 
her  axis.  The  utmost  extent  of  her  longitudinal  libration  subtends 
a  very  acute  angle,*  and  is  therefore  effected  by  a  rotatory  motion  of 
that  extent  cmd  no  more,  whereas  the  angular  rotation  contended  for  is 
one  entire  revolution  of  the  Moon's  body  round  her  centre  of  360**. 
Admitting,  therefore,  that  these  librations  amount  to  axial  rotations, 
they  are  occasional  and  minute.  Is  it  a  fair  mode  of  arguing,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  "  the  Moon's  rotation"  is  thereby  demonstrated  t 

Professor  Hansen  thus  enlarges  on  the  interesting  phenomena  which 

*  May  not  these  librations,  however,  be  caused  by  the  ellipticity  and  eccentricity  of 
the  lunar  orbit  and  her  moments  of  inertia  :  affected  again,  according  to  recent  aia- 
eoveries  made  by  Professor  Hansen,  by  the  remarkable  &ct,  that  the  interior  of  the 
Moon  is  of  heterogeneous  dennty,  and  that  her  centre  of  gravity  is  abont  eight 
Mographical  railea  (reckoning  fifteen  to  a  degree  of  ihe  Equator)  forthar  from  the 
Earth  than  the  centre  of  her  figure  T 
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T6Balt  from  the  position  of  the  Moon's  centre  of  gravity.  I  quote  from 
his  letter  to  Professor  Airy,  in  the  November  Paper  of  the  Royal 
Afitronomical  Society  of  1854  ; — 

"If,  M  we  here  must  asstime,  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  is  more  dense 
than  the  hemisphere  turned  towards  us,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  mean  level  of  the 
former  will  be  somewhat  depressed,  and  the  mean  level  of  the  latter  somewhat 
elevated.  If  we  suppose  the  moon  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  the  elongation  of  which  lies  in 
the  direction  of  the  Earth,  then  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  which  is  next  the  Earth 
will  rise  a  little  more  above  the  mean  level,  and  the  opposite  hemisphere  will  sink  a 
little  more  beneath  it.  Nay,  we  may  consider  it  as  not  impossible  that  the  surface  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  wholly  or  partially  accommodates  itself  to  one 
and  the  same  level,  in  a  similar  way  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  Earth. 

"  We  need  not,  then,  under  these  circumstancei,  wonder  that  the  Moon,  when 
yiewed  from  the  Earth,  appears  to  be  a  barren  region  deprived  of  an  atmosphere,  and 
of  all  animal  and  yegetable  life  ;  since,  if  there  existed  upon  the  Earth  a  mountain 
proportioAally  high,  and,  consequently,  having  an  elevation  of  216,000  metres,  or 
29  geographical  miles,  there  would  not  be  recognizable  upon  its  summit  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  atmosphere,  or  of  anything  depending  thereon.  We  must  not,  however, 
oonclude  that^  on  the  opposite  hemisphere  of  the  Moon,  the  same  relations  exist ; 
but  rather,  we  should  expect,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  figure 
from  the  centre  of  gravity,  that  an  atmosphere  and  animal  and  vegetable  life  may 
there  find  place.  Nearly  at  the  Moon's  limbs  the  mean  level  must  exist ;  conse- 
qaently,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  discover  there  some  trace  of  an  atmosphere.'* 

Now  if  the  Moon  rotated  on  her  axis,  the  centrifugal  force  would 
take  effect  on  all  portions  of  her  equatorial  circumference.  It  is  because 
she  does  not  rotate,  that  it  takes  effect  on  the  side  remotest  from  the 
Earth,  and  thus  causes  the  conformation  discovered  by  Herr  Hansen — one 
of  those  interesting  fiEu;ts  which  I  stated  would  be  invalidated  by  the 
rotation  of  the  Moon,  and  for  which  I  was  sneered  at  by  writers  evidently 
ignorant  of  these  discoveries. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  been  good  enough  to  assist  my  effort  to  rescue 
children  from  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  caused  by  the  astronomical 
use  of  the  term  rotation^  aj^plied  to  the  lunar  movement,  by  this  happy 
ad  absimhm  illustration  of  it  :— 

"  To  take  another  illustration  of  this  principle :  a  mountain — the  Peak  of  Teneriffe 
for  example — is  moved  round  the  centre  of  its  parallel  of  latitude,  presenting  always 
the  same  side  to  that  centre.  This  mountain  is  not  a  globe,  like  the  Moon,  and  has 
no  geometrical  line  analogous  to  the  Moon's  axis;  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle  of  the  question.  The  same  reasoning  which  proves  the  Moon  to  rotate  on  its 
axis  mmst  establish,  with  eqwd  condudveneas,  the  rotation  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  wpon  a 
cerkan  lime  as  an  axis  of  rotaiion,  that  line  passing  through  the  mass  of  the  mmmtain  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  terrestrial  axis,  the  time  of  rotation  being  23  hours  56  minutes. 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  point  requires  more  clear  exposition  than  it  has  yet 
received." 

This  is  doubtless  so  :  and  we  are  all  rotating  each  on  his  own  separate 
axis,  though  standing  perfectly  still  side  by  side  ;  similarly,  every  atom 
of  the  globe  is  doing  the  same  ;  and  we  should  teach  children  that  the 
reason  why  each  portion  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  and  each  nail  in  it 
revolves  in  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  nave  at  the  centre,  is  the 
**  eaBbro/ordinary  cvrcumsta'nce^^  as  Vinke  calls  it  in  his  Elements  of  AsPro- 
nomy,  that  each  part  and  each  nail  rotates  on  its  own  axis  in  exactly 
the  same  period.  Yet  this  precious  absurdity  is  logically  incumbent 
on  all  who  hold  the  rotation  theory  as  the  fit  mode  of  instructing  youth 
in  a  dear  and  intelligible  manner.  EEere  is  Dr.  Lardner's  affirmation 
of  this  very  statement  in  his  second  letter  of  elucidation  : — 

"  Your  correspondentfl  explain  the  phenomenon  by  supposing  it  [the  lunar  motion} 
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to  be  identioal  with  the  case  of »  globe  conneoted  with  the  eentra  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  parts  of  the  Earth's  rarface  are  connected  with  its  axis ;  and  they 
consequently  identify  the  motion  of  revolution  with  a  motion  of  rotation,  of  which  the 
Axis  is  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  attraction  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
orbit.  [Just  so.]  AttrOTiamcrs,  on  the  other  hand,  would  exphun  the  phenomenon  by 
supposing  the  globe  to  have  a  motion  of  rotation  rigorously  equal  m  velocity  to  that  of 
its  revolution,  and  round  an  axis  [within  itself;  for  this  is  the  established  axiom  to 
which  Dr.  Lardner  is  pinned]  panJlel  to  its  axis  of  revolution.  2%e  adequacy  of  tke 
expUmcUion  u  80  obvious,  that  it  may  be  demonttrated  by  any  dever  9ckooi-boy  loAo  if 
familiar  with  the  eUmente  of  geometry"/// 

Its  adequacy  consists  in  explaining  that  it  is  rigorouslj  equal  and 
parallel  to  itself :  the  two  motions  being  alter  et  idem  ! 

As  this  is  a  dry  subject,  and  I  am  anxious  to  render  it  as  popular  as 
possible,  may  I  venture,  hefore  broaching  points  unavoidably  geometrical, 
to  insert  a  letter  from  an  ordinary  mind. off  Corfu,  the  last  of  the  flood 
with  which  I  have  been  honoured  and  deluged  from  all  quarters  on  this 
subject,  and  by  no  means  the  least  scientific : — 

H.M.S.  MODSSTB,  COBFU, 

May  3rd,  1856. 

Sib, — Having  seen  several  letters  in  the  Times,  which  are  not  remarkable  for 
philosophical  politeness  or  even  perspicuity,  denying  your  assertion  respecting  the 
non-revolution  of  the  Moon  about  its  own  axis,  I  beg  to  tender  for  your  consideration 
tfie  following  suggestion  : — Let  the  Earth  be  supposeid  to  have  a  perfectly  smooth  and 
hard  surfeoe,  on  which  is  a  vehicle  capable  of  being  moved  in  any  direoUon  with  a 
siven  velocity  ;  in  the  latter,  imagine  a  staff  fixed  in  a  nautical  position,  surmounted 
by  a  spherical-shaped  body.  The  Moon  being  vertical,  let  the  vehicle  be  put  in 
motion,  keeping  the  former  at  an  altitude  of  ninetv  degrees,  until  both  return  to  the 
meridian  from  whence  they  started.  Then  the  spheri^J-shaped  body  must  have  had 
a  motion,  as  &r  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  identical  with  that  of  the  Moon.  Now, 
if  your  uncourteous  opponents  can  prove  that  the  sphere  has  revolved  round  its  axis 
(supposing  the  experiment  to  have  taken  place),  every  mountain,  nay,  every  human 
being,  must  revolve  round  his  or  her  axis  every  twenty-four  hours.  If  sudi  be  the 
case,  there  must  be  some  truth  after  all  in  the  old  story,  which  refers  to  our  friends 
at  the  antipodes  standing  on  their  heads. 

The  Moon  certainly  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  as  &r  as  showing  its  various  parts 
to  a  particular  fixed  star  is  concerned ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mount  Etna,  or  of 
a  balloon  which  remains  suspended  over  a  given  point  on  the  Earth's  surfiwse  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Moon  revolves  round  an  axis,  not  its  own,  but  that  of  the  Earth,  neariy  in  the 
same  way  as  an  orange,  secured  to  the  side  of  the  rim  of  a  moving  wheel,  revolves 
round  the  centre  of  the  latter. 

Tbe  Moon,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  revolves  round  its  own  axis,  than  it  would  do  if, 
having  approached  the  Earth,  it  was  comfortably  packed  in  a  luggage-train,  and  sent 
on  a  voyage  round  the  world,  occupying  just  one  of  its  own  montlis  on  the  trip. 

By  way  of  apology  for  presuming  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  above  subject,  I  may 
state  that  I  am  the  author  of  Oreat  Circle  TaJbles  for  the  North  Atlantic,  and  other 
works.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  JAMES  M.  SHARE,  B.N., 

Jeltngbr  Symons,  Esq.  Master,  H,M,8.  Modeste. 

To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  simply  to  suggest  that  one  of 
the  best  practical  modes  of  illustrating  the  difference  between  lunar 
revolution  and  axial  rotation  is,  I  think,  to  conceive  a  waggon  travelling 
horizontally  round  a  circular  wall,  with  one  wheel  di'agged  and  another 
revolving  as  usual.  The  dragged  wheel  represents  lunar  motion,  the 
other  axial  rotation  :  that  is  the  difference.  It  has  been  argued  that 
one  has  only  a  quicker  "  rotation  *'  than  the  other.  It  may  as  well  be 
said  that  walking  is  a  quicker  pace  than  standing  still !  Let  us  now 
examine  the  geometrical  properties  which  distii^^uish  these  sepRrate 
motion^  as  well  as  those  which  fJEul  to  establish  their  identity,. 
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PART  11, 

Having  the  honour  of  acqoaantanoe  with  the  Astronomer  Eoyal,  I 
wrote  to  him  iu  somewhat  general  terms  embodying  the  views  I 
have  here  put  forth,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  his  opinion  upon  the 
subject.     The  following  letter  is  his  reply  : — 

**  BoTAL  Observatory,  Oreenwich, 
A'^  l^th,  1856. 

^  Dear  Sir, — ^In  reference  to  the  Moon's  rotation  round  her  axis  : 

^  The  consideration  of  this  matter  is,  I  think,  very  much  confused  by 
introducing  the  notions  of  balls  fixed  to  revolving  boards,  and  the  like, 
which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  real  cosmical  system. 

^  Instead  of  this^  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
physical  astronomer,  which  ia^  in  ibxii,  the  way  of  referring  it  exactly  to 
the  laws  of  action,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  nature. 

"  The  Moon  is  not  compelled  by  any  material  connection,  to  accom- 
pany the  Earth.  She  is  attracted  by  many  bodies,  but  especially  by 
the  Son  and  by  the  Earth — ^more  powerfully  by  the  Sun  than  by  the 
Earth— and  by  these  two  attractions  she  is  (to  use  a  homely  expression) 
'  pulled  about,'  so  as  to  describe  a  very  complicated  orbit,  round  the  Sun 
(^  considered  with  reference  to  the  moveable  body  which  moves  the 
least),  or  round  the  Earth  (if  considered  with  reference  to  a  body  which 
movea  more)  ;  but  she  cannot  properly  be  said  to  revolve  round  either  of 
these  without  reference  had  to  the  presence  of  the  other. 

'*  Thus  you  will  see  that  the  Moon  is  truly  a  body  wandering  in  spacer 
not  tied  to  any  orbit,  but  describing  (under  the  action  of  the  attracting 
finroes)  such  a  course,  that  her  path  reUUive  to  the  ecvrth  will  not  differ 
eMjmwusly  from  an  ellipse,  though  it  does  differ  from  it  very  eon- 
BideraUy, 

**  All  this  applies  to  the  motion  of  the  Moon  as  a  mass,  or  of  the 
Moon's  centre,  with  reference  to  the  Sun  and  the  Earth.  Now  let  us 
consadeac  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  round  an  axis  of  its  own. 

**  Suppose  that  a  body  moving  freely  in  space,  whose  motion  is  deter- 
mined  by  the  attraction  of  numerous  external  bodies,  and  especially  by 
the  attraction  of  two  (the  Sun  and  the  Earth)  rotates.  If  we  wi^  to 
determine  either  the  fact  or  the  velocity  of  its  rotation,  we  must  refer 
the  direction  of  some  produced  radius  of  the  body  to  some  zero  point. 
We  may  take  the  genercU  zero  point,  or  we  may  try  to  find  a  ^dal  zero 
point.  Now  what  shall  that  special  zero  point  be)  The  principal 
attractor,  i.  e,  the  Sun  ?  Not  at  all :  the  Sun's  attraction,  great  though 
it  be,  does  not  affect  the  Moon's  rotation  in  the  least ;  quick  or  slow 
though  the  first  rotation  were,  equally  quick  or  slow  it  would  remain 
imder  any  action  of  the  Sim.  There  is,  therefore,  no  virtue  in  the  Sun 
which  should  make  it  the  point  of  reference  for  rotation.  Ought  it  to 
be  the  Earth  %  A  fortiori,  no  :  because  the  Earth  has  less  power  on  the 
Moon  than  the  Sun  has.  What  then  is  it  to  be  f  Clearly  the  same  which 
is  the  point  of  reference  for  all  other  rotations;  namely,  some  point  (as  a 
star)  at  a  distance  so  great,  that  the  motion  of  the  Moon  in  going  round 
the  Sun  does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  direction  of  the  line  from  the 
Moon  to  the  star. 
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"  There  is  another  reason  why  such  a  point  of  reference  should  be 
taken.  Rotation  produces  certain  calculable  dynamical  effects ;  as  oblate- 
ness.  But  this  oblateness  will  be  calculated  correctly  only  by  referring 
the  rotation  to  a  point  as  diHcmt  as  a  star. 

"  Having  thus  come  to  the  point  that  rotation  is  to  be  referred  to 
something  very  distant,  as  a  star,  and  not  to  anything  near,  as  the  Sun 
or  Earth,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  observable 
appearances  whether  the  Moon  does  or  does  not  rotate.  Does  she 
always  turn  the  same  part  of  her  &ce  to  the  same  star  1  No.  Then 
she  does  rotate.  If  her  face  has  been  once  turned  to  a  star,  how  long 
time  elapses  before  it  is  turned  to  the  same  star  again  I  27^  days. 
Then  27;^  days  is  the  time  of  her  rotation. 

''  I  would  only  again  beg  you  to  lay  aside  the  supposed  illustrations 
by  pieces  of  wood  and  circular  boards,  and  to  consider  the  thing  as 
nature  presents  it,  varying  my  expressions  as  you  may  find  best  for  your 
understanding. — ^I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

"(Signed)        G.  B.  AIRY. 
.    "  Jelinoeb  Symons,  Esq. 

"  P.S.  If  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  call  any  morning  at  the  Obser- 
vatory, I  will  show  you  a  revolving  or  conical  pendulum  in  which  the 
revolution  is  really  not  accompanied  by  rotation  ;  and  you  will  remark 
the  difference  of  its  appearance  from  that  of  the  Moon.** 


Nothing  can  be  more  lucid  than  this  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
which  astronomers  use  the  term  "  rotation."  I  have  already  stated 
the  grounds  on  which  I  respectfully  deprecate  Professor  Airy*s  objection 
to  the  use  of  rigid  instruments  as  illustrations  of  the  point  at  issue,  and 
which  the  above-named  eccentricities  of  lunar  motion  do  not  affect. 
The  objection,  however,  would  perhaps  have  less  weight  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's mind  if  the  illustration  were  taken  from  a  ship  sailing  round 
the  world  from  north  to  south.  As  the  Earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the 
ship's  course  would,  like  the  Moon,  describe  an  ellipse,  and  she  would 
pursue  her  elliptical  pathway  round  the  Earth's  centre,  with  nearly  as 
much  freedom  as  the  Moon  pursues  hers  ;  nor  would  the  ship's  deflections 
from  her  course,  or  the  heeling  over  and  oscillations  of  her  hull,  caused 
by  tides,  winds,  and  waves,  very  materially  differ  from  the  librations  of 
the  Moon  "  puUed  about "  by  Sun  and  Earth.  Her  masts  would  point 
successively  to  different  stars.  Thus,  if  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  axis, 
so  does  the  ship  on  hers:  though  such  a  mode  of  expression  would 
certainly  be  esteemed  a  great  mistake  in  any  physical  science ;  and 
I  apprehend,  that  if  I  wished  a  ball  or  wheel  to  revolve  precisely  as 
the  Moon  does,  in  any  piece  of  mechanism,  the  most  certain  way  of 
having  the  whole  of  it  spoiled  would  be  to  tell  the  machine-maker  to 
make  it  "rotate  on  its  own  axis."  Nevertheless,  we  have  the  high 
authority  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  that  in  astronomical  science  it  is 
otherwise ;  and  as  my  sole  object  is  to  adapt  the  explanation  of 
elementary  fiaicts  in  astronomical  books  for  popular  instruction  to  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  and  certainly  not  to  alter  the  phra- 
seology of  professors,  I  willingly  bow  to  the  fiat  of  the  Astronomy 
Royid,as  ilur  as  it  affects  the  arcana  of  science  and  the  language  of 
savans.    For  the  mathematical  calculations  of  astronomers,  dealing  with 
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infinite  distances,*  I  can  readily  conceive  why  there  may  be  no  necessity 
that  their  definitions  of  circular  motions  should  distinguish  between  those 
of  lunar  revolution  and  axial  rotation,  and  I  can  also  understand  why 
it  may  be  inconvenient  to  do  so  ;  but  I  do  not  the  less  on  that  account 
venture  to  submit  that  such  distinction  does  exist,  both  in  lunar  and 
sublunary  motions,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  popular  education  it  is 
essential  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  the  fact,  moreover,  and  I  think  it 
proves  the  ntter  unfitness  of  scientific  phraseology  in  this  matter  for 
such  educational  purposes,  that  the  definitions  of  axial  rotation  assume  as 
axioms  the  question  at  issue ;  and  fail  also  to  disprove  the  difference 
between  the  two  motions. t  For  example,  it  is  very  true  that  it  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  rotation  that  a  radius  produced  from  the  rotating 
body  shall  point  successively  to  all  quarters  of  the  horizon,  or,  as 
Professor  Airy  suggests,  to  different  fixed  stars  at  immeasurable 
distances.  But  stated  in  these  terms,  such  generic  property  of  the 
rotation  of  a  body  round  its  own  axis,  is  also  the  generic  property  of  the 
revolution  of  a  body,  which,  like  the  Moon,  revolves  with  the  same  face 
turned  towards  its  distant  centre  of  revolution.  Figure  C  in  the 
diagram  illustrates  this  :  and  also  the  angular  difference  and  velocities 
between  the  radii  so  produced  in  the  two  cases.  The  radius  y*  a,  in  the 
case  of  lunar  revolution,  will,  while  the  Moon's  centre  has  passed  along  the 
ATc/f,  have  passed  from  star  y  to  star  ^  ;  in  the  case  of  aadcU  rotation 
the  same  radius /a'  will  have  pa^ed  still  further  round  the  horizon, 
and  having  at  the  Moon's  circumference  described  the  distinct  and 
additional  arc  a'  a",  point  beyond  3,  and  have  reached  6,  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  rotation  and  lunar  revolution  have  the  property  in 
common  (differing  only  in  angular  velocity)  which  Professor  Airy  attri- 
butes to  the  former.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  affords  but  slight  pre- 
sumption that  the  two  motions  are  therefore  identical ;  scarcely  more  so 
than  it  would  to  assert  that  two  triangles  were  equal,  because  their 
sides  were  equal. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  question  of  rotation  is  one  which  must 
be  determined  exclusively  with  relation  to  space.  I  venture  to  submit 
that  it  has  no  necessary  relation  to  space  whatever.  If  the  Moon  were 
alone  in  chaos,  the  question  of  her  rotation  or  non-rotation  would  be 
nowise  altered.  The  rotation  of  a  body  is  determinable  by  the  relative 
movements  of  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  quite  independently  of 
reference  to  space  or  to  any  external  point.     So  is  revolution  round  a 

*  For  example,  viewed  with  relation  to  such  distances  that  the  diameter  of  the 
Moon  would  subtend  no  perceptible  angle,  there  would  be  no  assignable  difference 
between  the  aspects  presented  by  the  two  movements,  and  no  necessity  for  defining  it. 

f  '*  If  a  sphere,  whose  centre  moves  freely  in  a  plane,  has  no  rotatory  motion,  its 
ndii  always  remain  parallel  to  themselves." — "  A  Wrangler!" 

Lemha. — "  If  a  circular  dish  be  laid  upon  the  surface  of  this  paper,  and  any  one 
of  the  points  of  its  circumference  be  brought  in  succession  opposite  to  the  four  sides 
of  the  paper,  the  dish  itself  must  have  been  constrained  to  revolve  about  its  centre, 
whether  that  centre  be  fixed  or  otherwise." 

"  If  a  rigid  body  is  moved  from  one  position  to  another,  by  whatever  means 
and  path,  preserving  any  numbers  of  lines  joining  fixed  points  within  It  parallel  to 
tiieir  first  positions,  it  does  not  rotate.  But  if  any  one  or  more  such  lines  are  inclined 
to  their  first  positions,  the  body  has  rotated  round  some  axis,"  &c. 

[It  would  indeed  be  an  easy  matter  to  prove  anything  by  similar  postulates,  if  they 
were  but  conceded !] 

2o 
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distant  centre,  except  in  as  &,r  as  that  centre  itself  may  be  called 
external  to  the  revolving  body  ;  being  of  course  the  centre  of  its  orbit. 
References  to  the  relation  which  rotating  bodies  bear  to  space  com- 
plicate the  qaestion  at  issue,  and  are  a  fertile  source  of  misconceptions. 
Mr.  Perigal  has  so  clearly  defined  this  branch  of  the  question,  in  his 
paper  "  On  the  Misuse  of  Technical  Terms,"  that  I  beg  to  quote  it  here. 
He  says  : — 

"  The  velocity  and  other  tiigonometric  iunctions  of  revolution  and  of  rotation  may 
"be  very  properly  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angles  which  the  revolving  or  rotating 
radius  makes  with  a  fixed  Ivne,  given  in  position,  whenever  the  revolution  or  rotation 
is  likewise  about  a  fixed  centre.  Due  consideration  will  show  equally  clearly,  that 
when  the  centre  is  not  fixed,  but  itself  describes  an  orbit,  the  orbital  revolution,  or 
axial  rotation,  ought  to  be  treated  as  rehtive  to  the  revolving  radius,  or  deferent,  in 
which  that  centre  is  located,  and  with  which  it  traverses  space,  and  not  to  a  fixed 
line,  as  in  the  former  case.  For  instance,  supposing  the  Sun  were  stationary  in  space, 
without  any  other  motion  than  a  circular  movement  of  rotation  about  its  own  centre, 
such  axial  rotation  might  be  very  properly  referred  to  a  line  fixed  in  space.  If  the 
Earth  revolves  round  the  Sun,  then  such  orbital  revolution  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  fixed  line.  If  the  Earth,  while  so  revolving,  has  a  second  movement  of  rotation 
about  its  own  centre  of  gravity,  then  such  axial  rotation  should  be  referred  to  the  line 
joining  the  centres  of  Earth  and  Sun  ;  not  to  the  first-mentioned  fixed  line.  Again, 
assuming  that  the  Earth  revolves  about  the  Sun,  if  the  Moon  revolves  about  the 
Earth,  and  simultaneously  were  to  rotate  about  her  own  centre  of  gravity,  her  orbital 
revolution  about  the  Earth  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
Earth  and  Sun,  while  her  axial  rotation  should  be  referred  to  the  Tine  joining  her 
own  centre  to  that  of  the  Earth.  And  so  on  for  as  many  such  epicyclic  movements 
as  may  be  in  combination ;  the  rotations  or  revolutions  in  such  cases  being  about 
moving  centres  are  releUive  to  the  various  lines  of  centres,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  tihe  absolute  motion  ultimately  resulting  fi*om  the  operation  of  all  the  difiSsrent 
movements  acting  together. 

**  Although,  in  the  present  discussion,  the  argument  is  confined  (for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  complexity)  to  the  effects  of  motion  in  circular  orbits,  yet  it  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  motions  in  eUipsea  or  other  cu/rves,  as  may  be  uius  shown.  Let 
the  Moon's  centre  describe  any  orbit  whose  polar  equation  is  r»/(0);  r  beings  a 
when  9=sO.  In  a.  and  its  production,  let  there  be  taken  a's=a~e  and  a^^a  +  e 
for  the  same  values  of  Q ;  then,  for  any  other  values  of  0,  the  three  points  in  the  same 
straight  line  which  joins  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Moon  will  describe  congenital 
curves,  which  may  be  termed  ellipsic,  or  other  conchoids,  according  as  the  curvilinear 
directrix  (either  of  the  three  curves)  is  an  dlipse,  or  other  curve,  having  for  their 
equations — 

r'=r-e=/(9)-e,r=/(0),  and  r'=r  +  e=/(e)  +  ei 

consequently,  tio  libration  will  ensue  under  such  circumstances ;  because  there  is  no 
rotation  in  the  case,  the  motion  being  orbital  only." 

"^  Before  proceeding  to  show  the  really  essential  geometrical  differences 
in  kind,  as  well  as  degree,  between  the  two  motions,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark  that  the  fact  that  the  Moon  thus  turns  the  same 
radius  all  round  the  horizon,  and  different  faces  to  any  fixed  object 
outside  it,  has  been  the  chief  stumbling-block  of  those  who  believe 
that  she  m\ist  rotate  on  her  own  axis  to  produce  this  result.  It  is 
caused  by  simple  revolution.*  So  that  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon, 
which  at  one  part  of  her  orbit  faces  the  north,  must  at  180®,  or 
when  at  the  opposite  side  of  it,  face  the  south  ;  but  in  point  of 
fact  this  is  precisely  the  same  kind  of  motion,  or  turning  round,  which 
would  be  impai'ted  to  a  ball,  a  (See  Figure  C  again),  through  which  the 
arm  of  a  lever  (y,  a,  F)  were  passed,  having  its  fulcrum  at  F.  Thus^ 
the  outside  of  the  ball  a  would,  as  the  lever  moved  it  round  the  circle 

*  The  ordtBary  delusion  is  that  some  additional  turning  is  requisite ;  the  &ct  beiag, 
tittt  the  Moon  simply  keeps  one  side  towards  the  centre  of  her  orbit. 
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g,  &oe  all  points  in  the  compass  :  but  would  any  one  dream  of  describing 
tbe  motion  of  sncb  a  ball  as  rotaiing  rownd  om  axis  wUhin  it,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  round  its  own  axis  ?* 

The  following  letters  will  appropriately  introduce  the  consideration  of 
the  actual  differences  and  distinct  properties  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  clearly  distinguish  the  two  movements. 

"  May  3rd,  IS56, 

"  Deab  Sir, — I  think  of  publishing  the  best  letters  which  have  been 
written,  some  of  which,  like  your  own,  have  not  yet  been  published.  I 
should  feel  greatly  gratified  by  your  kind  permission  to  add  yours  to  the 
number. 

"  It  would  materially  tend  usefiilly  to  elucidate  the  subject,  if  you 
were  kind  enough  also  to  tell  me  your  opinion  on  these  points  : — 

"  1.  The  Moon's  motion  being  that  which  you  clearly  describe  in  your 
letter,  keeping  the  same  hemisphere  always  towards  the  centre  of  her 
orbit,  must  not  every  point  in  her  body  describe  concentric  rings  (allow- 
ing for  the  ellipticity  of  her  orbit)  round  the  Earth,  no  point  in  the 
Moon  describing  concentric  rings  round  her  aum  centre  1 

^  2,  Must  not  the  point  most  distant  from  us  in  the  Moon  move,  during 
her  revolution,  with  more  velocity  than  the  point  nearest  to  us  in  the 
same  plane,  though  at  equal  distances  from  her  centre ;  the  former  point 
liaving  a  larger  arc  to  traverse  than  the  latter  in  the  same  time  ? 

^3.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  condition  of  the  rotation  of  a  body  round  its 
own  axis,  that  all  points  in  the  body  should  move  in  concentric  rings 
round  its  own  centre  of  rotation  9  Is  it  not  also  a  similar  condition  of 
euch  axial  rotation,  that  all  points  in  the  rotating  body,  having  the 
«ame  radius  from  the  centre  and  in  the  same  plane,  should  move  at  equal 
speed,  and  that  their  velocity  of  rotation  is  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  centre  ? 

*'  4.  If  80,  is  it  not  a  misuse  of  terms  to  say  that  the  Moon  rotates  on 
or  round  har  aumaais  ? 

''Though  it  is  true  that  to  a  fixed  star,  or  any  point  outside  the 
Moon's  orbit,  she  presents  similar  faces  to  those  which  her  axial  rotation 
would  present,  these,  though  common  to  each  motion,  do  not,  I  venture 
to  submit,  prove  their  identity. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 
yours  very  truly,  **  jELuraEB  Symons. 

^Fbofessob  Airy.*  

"Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, 
''May  5th,  1856. 

"  Dear  Sir — ^In  reply  to  your  questions  of  May  3 — 

**  1.  Every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  does  describe  a  ring  round  the 

*  I  hare  been  fekvonred  an  this  point  with  manifold  diagrams,  several  experiments, 
and  sundry  suggestions  i—ex.gr.,  "  May  I  request  you  to  put  your  finger  into  a  hole 
in  a  felloe  of  a  wheel,  and  see  if  you  can  (standing  of  course  outside  its  circumference) 
turn  it  round  without  allowing  the  said  hole  to  rotate  round  the  said  finger."  For  the 
raascm  above  giv^i,  certainly  not.  If  I  place  my  elbow  at  the  nave,  or  centre  of  the 
wheel,  I  obviously  can;  which  brings  us  to  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
motions.  Again,  I  have  been  firequently  asked,  triumphantly,  whether,  if  a  string 
were  tied  to  the  Moon,  and  held  at  the  other  end  at  the  Sun,  it  would  not  be  twisted 
round  the  former.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  ;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  the 
Moon  moves  round  her  orbit :  it  is  the  same  property  as  above  admitted — ooomion 
to  her  revolution  and  to  azifJ  rotation ;  either  would  coil  the  string. 
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Earth,  tJ^at  Earth  being  a  trcwelling  centre.  Every  point  in  the  Moon's 
body  does  also  describe  a  ring  round  that  axis  of  the  Moon  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  tlicU  axis  being  a  travdling  axis, 

"  2.  This  question  cannot  be  answered  very  simply.  All  motion 
(except  purely  angular  rotation)  is  relative,  and  the  point  of  reference 
must  be  stated  ;  thus — 

"  With  reference  to  the  Earth,  the  invisible  half  of  the  Moon  moves 
with  the  greatest  velocity  ; 

"With  reference  to  the  Sun,  the  half  of  the  Moon  invisible  to  us  moves 
sometimes  quickest  and  sometimes  slowest ; 

"  With  reference  to  the  Moon's  centre,  the  two  halves  of  the  Moon 
move  with  equal  speed. 

"  3.  A  body  consisting  of  firmly-connected  parts,  if  it  rotate  at  all 
round  any  centre  whatever,  must  (by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate 
that  all  points  move  in  concentric  rings  rekUive  to  that  ceTUre,  and  the 
speed  of  each  particle  rekUi/ve  to  that  centre  will  be  proportional  to  the 
distance  from,  thai  centre.  But  this  does  not  at  all  determine  where 
that  centre  is. 

"  4.  Nobody  scruples  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  round  its  axis, 
because,  if  we  lay  down  in  a  plan  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  Earth, 
conceiving  the  Ea/rtKs  axis  to  be  fixed,  it  shows  distinct  circular  daily 
rotation  with  reference  to  that  axis.  But  if  we  lay  down  the  motion  of 
the  same  point  in  a  plan,  conceiving  the  Sv/n  to  be  fijxed,  it  exhibits  no 
sign  of  daily  rotation.  In  like  manner,  we  say  that  the  Moon  revolves 
round  its  axis,  because,  if  we  lay  down  in  a  plan  the  motion  of  any  point 
of  the  Moon's  body,  conceiving  the  Moon^s  centre  to  be  fixed,  it  j^ows 
distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  with  reference  to  that  centre.  But 
if  we  lay  down  the  motion  of  the  same  point  in  a  plan,  conceiving  the 
Sun  to  be  fixed,  it  exhibits  no  sign  of  monthly  rotation.  It  is  true  that 
if  the  motion  of  any  point  of  the  Moon  be  laid  down,  conceiving  the 
Earth  to  be  fiaced,  it  shows  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  round  the 
Earth  ;  but  this  does  not  contradict  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to 
the  apparent  motion  of  a  point,  when  the  Moon's  centre  is  conceived  to 
be  fixed,  and  does  not  invalidate  the  inference  that  the  Moon  rotates 
round  her  own  axis. 

"  I  may  add  generally — 

«5.  "  Suppose  it  to  be  known  that  a  point  or  body  does  rotate,  with 
reference  to  any  specific  axis,  then  the  point  or  body  may  be  said,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  rotate  round  any  other  aods  parallel  to  the  form£r, 
provided  thM  this  statement  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  the 
motion  of  translation  of  the  new  axis  relative  to  the  former. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  my  letters,  if  you  think  it  desirable  : 
but  I  doubt  the  advantage  of  doing  so,  for  I  have  said  nothing  which  is 
not  extensively  known. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  Mthfully  yours, 

"  Jelinger  Symons,  Esq."  "  G.  B.  AIRY. 

I  beg  now  again  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  diagrams  in  Fig.  A, 
and  by  aid  of  the  admissions  in  the  above  letter,  and  the  application  of  a 
few  dynamical  laws,  which  I  will  divest  as  much  as  possible  of  technical 
phrases,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  that,  by  the  motion  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  1,  the  Moon,  whose  motion  is  indicated  by  the  point  of  the 
arrow,  would  rotate  on  her  own  axis  backwards,  that  is,  from  east  to 
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west,  and  preserve  her  parallelism,*  simply  by  thus  counteracting  her 
orbital  revolution,  which  is  from  west  to  east ;  secondly,  that  Na  2 
represents  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  on  her  own  axis,  in  addition  to,  and 
in  the  same  direction  with,  her  orbital  revolution ;  while  No.  3  represents 
her  at  rest  on  her  own  axis,  revolving  simply  round  the  distant  centre  of 
her  orbit,  which  I  submit  (without  impugning  the  right  of  scientific 
men  to  designate  it  as  they  please)  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  intelligibly  stated  to  ordinary 
minds. 

First,  as  regards  the  immobility  of  the  Moon  on  her  own  axis  in  her 
orbital  revolution,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3  of  Diagi*am  B,  Professor  Airy 
admits  that  "  every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  describes  a  ring  round  the 
Earth."  t  It  is  so  represented  in  that  diagram,  and  it  requires  no 
demonstration  beyond  that  of  mere  eyesight,  that  if  point  e  preserves 
a  position  always  opposite  to  the  Eairth^  or  centre  of  the  orbit,  it 
does  not,  at  any  period  of  its  revolution,  rotate,  revolve,  or  turn,  in  any 
mode  or  manner  round  c,  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  Moon,  but  always 
keeps  within  it :  the  centre,  or  axis  c,  in  point  of  fact  revolving  round  e. 
The  same  is  obviously  the  case  with  point  d,  and  with  every  other  point 
that  may  be  taken  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  Moon  nearest  to  us,  and  on 
this  side  of  her  centre.  Nor  do  points  a  or  5,  or  any  other  points  in  her 
farther  hemisphere,  revolve  round  the  Moon's  centre  in  any  other  manner 
than  that  in  which  one  concentric  ring,  or  a  ball  fixed  by  a  ring  to  it, 
may  be  said  to  revolve  round  another.  Now,  if  one-half  of  the  Moon  in 
no  manner  or  way  ever  revolves  or  turns  round  its  own  centre,  it 
follows  that  '*  the  Moon  "  does  not.  Thus,  when  the  Astronomer  Eoyal 
says  that  "  every  point  in  ^  Moon  also  describes  a  ring  round  diat 
axis  of  the  Moon  which  is  perpendicvla/r  to  the  MoanHs  orhii^  he  must 
sorely  mean  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  that  orbit,  and  not  in  the  Moon's 
body ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  subsequent  state- 
ment, that ''  a  body,  if  it  rotate  at  all  round  any  centre  whatever,  must 
(by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate  that  all  points  move  in  concentric 
rings  relative  to  that  centre  ;"  and  he  also  sa3rs  that ''  every  point  in 
the  Moon's  body  describes  a  ring  round  the  Earth."  Thus,  then,  the 
Earth  is  the  centre  round  which  the  Moon  is  said  to  "  rotate  ;"  for 
in  no  revolving  body  can  any  points,  by  any  possibility,  form  concentric 
rings  round  more  than  one  centre.  Therefore,  if  the  Moon  form  them 
round  the  Earth  (as  in  Fig.  3,  Diagram  B),  the  Earth  is  the  only  centre 
or  axis  round  which  she  revolves  or  can  be  said  to  rotate  :  ergo,  she 
does  not  revolve  or  rotate  roimd  an  axis  wUhin  herself. 

It  also  follows  from  the  premises,  that  if  the  Moon  did  rotate  round 
her  own  axis,  instead  of  her  points  describing  concentric  rings  round  the 
Earth  only,  they  would,  at  the  completion  of  one  rotation  (if  synchronous 
with  one  orbital  revolution),  have  described  concentric  rings  entirely 
round  her  own  centre  or  axis,  as  in  Fig.  2,  Diagram  B  ;  and  as  each  of 
these  points  would  have  a  double  motion  ;  namely,  the  motion  of  orbital 
revolution,  which  is  a  motion  of  translation,  and  the  movement  round 
the  Moon's  own  axis,  which  is  one  of  rotation, — each  of  these  points 

*  This  18  the  same  thing  as  pi*eseDting  the  same  face  always  to  the  same  point  of 
the  compass  or  horizon. 

t  "lliat  Earth  being  a  travelling  centre,"  is  immaterial  to  the  question  at  issue, 
as  the  Moon  travels  with  it,  and  their  relative  periodical  distances  are  immutable. 
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.' '  .  ,  >rould  describe  what  are  termed  bicircloidal  curves ;  to  which  each  of  these 
«\'  '-^moyements  in  combination  would  contribute,  and  which  I  have  attempted 
•  '  "  roughly  to  delineate  in  Fig.  2,  Diagram  B,  though  I  by  no  means  present 
them  as  geometrically  con'ect.  I  have  merely  traced  the  course  of  two 
(a  and  b),  to  avoid  confusion  by  the  complex  intersection  of  the  lines 
which  would  otherwise  result.  It  will  be  observed,  that  though,  if  the 
Moon  had  a  rotation  round  her  own  axis,  the  lines  described  even  by  any 
six  or  seven  points  in  her  body  would  cut  each  other  in  every  direction, 
no  number  of  points  in  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon  can  describe  any 
but  concentric  rings,  as  in  Fig.  3,  so  that  no  line  ever  cuts  or  touches 
another.^  The  concentric  rings  merely  represent  the  motion  which 
each  of  the  points,  a,  6,  c,  and  d,  would  describe  if  the  Moon  were  at 
rest  as  to  translation,  and  simply  rotated. 

There  is  another  difference.  As  I  put  it  to  Professor  Airy,  those 
points  in  the  Moon  which  are  furthest  from  the  Earth  (a  and  b,  in 
Fig.  3,  Diagium  B)  must  move  with  more  velocity  than  those  which  are 
nearer  to  us  (such  as  d  and  e).  I  did  not  of  course  mean  with  reference 
to  the  Moon's  translation  in  space,  but  as  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  at  the 
beginning  of  paragraph  2  in  his  letter,  properly  assumes,  with  reference 
to  the  Earth  (or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  with  reference  to  the 
Moon's  orbital  revolution)  ;  and  he  admits,  that  ''  the  invisible  half  of  the 
Moon  moves  with  the  greatest  velocity;"  that  is,  invariably.  Would  this 
be  the  case  if  she  had  any  rotation  round  her  own  axis  ?  Clearly  not ; 
for  any  given  point  which,  like  that  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  arrow,  in 
No.  2,  rKagram  A,  is  outermost  at  one  period  of  the  orbital  revolution 
and  moving  with  the  greatest  velocity,  is  innermost  and  moving  with 
the  leckst  velocity,  when  the  Moon  arrives  at  the  opposite  side  of  her 
orbit.  And  no  change  in  the  speed  of  rotation  would  alter  the  fact,  thai 
in  the  same  degree  the  velocity  of  each  point's  motion  with  reference  to 
the  Earth  would  thus  vary  in  velocity,  instead  of  remaining  invariable. 
Professor  Airy's  remark  in  paragraph  3,  that  the  speed  of  each  partide 
in  a  given  body,  relative  to  the  centre  round  which  such  body  rotates^ 
^  will  be  proportional  to  the  distance  from  that  centre,  confirms  the 

accuracy  of  the  law  I  submitted  to  him  (and  also  the  movement  I 
ascribe  to  each  point  in  the  Moon,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Diagram  B). 
The  mere  statement  of  that  law  of  course  ^  does  not  at  all  determine 
where  that  centre  is."  But  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  have  already  done 
so,  and  shown  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  Moon^s  orbit.  And  Professor 
Airy  does  not  deny  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  me  to  have 
abstained  from  doing  so,  while  iiie  terms  ^  circular  monthly  rotation 
round  the  EaHh  "  show  how  the  word  rotation  is  astronomically  applied, 
and  where  its  centre  may  be. 

Ample  as  the  foregoing  distinctive  geometrical  properties  of  the  two 
motions  are  to  vindicate  our  right  to  have  them  d^inguished  by  name, 
the  chief  one  has  yet  to  be  named  ;  and  as  it  is  also  the  best  test  of 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  axial  rotation,  instead  of  stating  it  with  mathe- 
matical brevity,  I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  popularly. 

When  the  body  moves  forward  in  any  line,  whether  straight  or 
curved,  the  extreme  outer  points  of  its  circumference  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane  describe  two  lines,  parallel,  if  the  direction  is  straight,  and 

_  *  For  a  mathematical  proof  of  this  see  Appendix  A. 
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ooncentric  if  circular.*  The  centre  point  between  these  will,  as  ijt  ^'^^J 
moves  along,  describe  the  line  of  motion  in  which  the  body  is  moving  N#*»^' 
and  this  motion  is  what  is  technically  termed  motion  of  translation  (or^\^l 
in  commoner  words,  locomotion).  Draw  a  line  through  these  three 
points,  and  it  is  what  mathematicians  call  the  radius-yector ;  and 
whichever  way  the  line  of  motion  travels,  whether  it  be  straight,  or 
curved,  or  circular,  the  radius-vector  will  always  be  at  right  angles  to 
that  line  of  motion.  Kow  to  apply  this  to  the  Moon.  The  two  outer 
points  will  be  those  in  the  rings  which  bound  the  plane  of  her  orbit, 
where,  at  any  time,  the  circumference  of  the  Moon's  body  touches  them. 
Extend  the  radius-vector  both  ways.  Thus  the  line  afh  F  in  Diagram  C 
would  be  the  radius-vector  of  the  Moon  in  that  figure  ;  and  similarly  so 
would  a  line  drawn  through  the  points  a,  c,  and  e,  in  Fig.  3,  Diagram  B. 
The  law  determining  the  rotation  on  its  own  axis  of  any  moving  body 
may  be  thus  defined  : — So  long  as  the  same  point  in  the  circumference 
of  the  moving  body  is  cut  by  the  radius -vector,  that  body  does  not 
rotate ;  and  conversely,  whenever  different  points  of  its  circumference 
are  cut  by  the  radius-vector,  it  has  rotated.  To  apply  this  to  the  Moon, 
we  shall  find  so  Jong  as  she  keeps  the  same  &ce  to  her  centre,  the  radius- 
vector  intersects  the  same  point  (as  6,  in  Diagram  C  ) ;  but  whenever 
this  cardinal  property  of  the  Moon's  motion  is  departed  from,  some 
other  point  of  her  circumference  is  immediately  intersected  by  the  radius- 
vector.  It  has  therefore  been  well  observed,  that  "  the  passing  of  all  its 
points  across  the  radius-vector  of  a  planet  is  the  surest,  as  it  is  indeed 
the  most  perfectly  incontrovertible,  sign  and  proof  of  its  rotation." 

The  scientific  author  of  the  Edinburgh  essay  on  this  subject  has  thus 
clearly  elucidated  this  test,  and  employed  it  to  prove  the  retrograde  axial 
rotation  of  the  Moon  in  the  case  illustrated  in  No.  1,  Diagram  A,  and 
which  motion,  called  the  parallel  motion,  has  misled  so  many  people, 
who,  believing  that  it  is  ru^  axial  rotation,  have  therefore  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lunar  movement  (No.  3)  is  axial  rotation.t 

"  The  axis  of  %  revolving  body  remains  constantly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
eente«  of  its  orbit,  and  the  radius- vector  is  always  the  shortest  straight  line  between 
that  axis  and  that  centre.  But  the  radius- vector  has  only  one  movement, — always 
forwards  with  the  moving  axis  which  it  connects  with  ihe  immovable  centre,  its 
different  parts  moving  with  different  degrees  of  velocity  proportional  to  their  distance 
firom  the  centre.  It  never  tvms  back  its  inner  end,  any  more  than  the  centre  itself 
to  which  it  is  attached  turns  back  from  its  central  position ;  and  consequently  every 
ohange  that  takes  place  in  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Moon's  mass  or  circum- 
ference to  that  radius  can  only  be  the  effect  of  movement  in  the  Moon  itself  or  its 
parts.  The  relation  of  the  radius-vector  to  the  Moon's  axis  is  invariable  ;  and  if  the 
same  point  of  the  Moon's  circumference  be  always  intersected  by  the  radius,  the 
relative  position  of  that  point  not  only  to  the  radius,  but  also  to  the  axis  of  the  Moon 
and  to  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  must  be  just  as  invariable  as  the  invariable  and 
immovable  centre  itself.  It  will  always  keep  the  same  relative  place  on  the  shortest 
straight  line  between  the  axis  and  the  centre,  being  itself  the  nearest  point  of  the 
revolving  body  to  that  centre ;  and  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  its  relative  position 
OMi  be  changed  ;  namely,  by  its  diverging  from  the  radius-vector,  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left.  In  either  case  the  Moon's  mass  will  oscillate,  or  turn  on  its  axis, 
to  the  extent  of  the  divergence,  and  if  the  divergence  be  continued  in  either  direction 

*  Ooncentric  rings  being,  in  fact,  circular  parallel  lines. 

f  An  easy  mode  of  proving  that  No.  1  is  axial  rotation  is  this  : — Stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  circular  plate  on  which  railway-carriages  are  turned  ;  have  it  turned  from  w^ 
to  east,  and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  your  fiice  always  to  the  north  without 
taming  on  your  own  axis  from  east  to  west. 
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till  every  point  of  the  circumference  in  succession  shall  have  passed  the  radius-yector, 
the  body  will  have  performed  a  complete  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  whatever  may  be 
the  phenomena  or  appearances  which  it  may  present  in  other  respects.  The  passing 
of  all  its  points  across  the  radius- vector  is  the  surest,  as  it  is  indeed  the  most  perfectly 
incontrovertible,  sij2^  and  proof  of  its  rotation. 

"  The  radius-vector  certainly  does  not  cross  the  orbit  with  it ;  the  inner  end  of  the 
radius-vector,  which,  I  may  say  again,  is  nothing  else  than  the  shortest  straight  line 
betwixt  the  Moon's  axis  and  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  certainly  does  not  revolve  in  the 
opposite  direction  round  about  on  its  outer  end  at  the  Moon's  axis,  unless  it  were  true, 
— which  is,  however,  positively  and  perfectly  impossible, — that  the  fixed  centre  itself 
revolves  about  the  Moon  and  her  axis.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion, that  if  the  Moon  were  to  revolve  with  all  the  points  of  her  circumference  in 
succession  passing  the  radius-vector  and  crossing  the  orbit,  though  she  might  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  same  face  constantly  looking  to  the  same  fixed  point  outside ;  or,  in 
other  words,  supposing  her  to  move  in  or  on  a  horizontal  plane  with  the  north,  south- 
east, and  west  quarter  points  of  her  circumference  always  directed  each  to  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  horizon,  she  could  only  accomplish  that  feat  by  means  of  a 
rotation,  or  turning  round  on  her  axis  (mce,  during  the  period  of  her  orbital  revolution  ? 
In  such  a  case,  one  of  two  things  must  happen  ;  either  the  point  of  the  revolving  body 
that  diverges  from  the  radius-vector  westward  turns  round  on  the  body's  axis  90°  in 
each  quadrant,  or  the  centre  of  the  orbit,  carrying  the  inner  end  of  the  radius-vector 
along  with  it,  turns  round  about  the  body's  axis  to  that  extent  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. But  the  centre  is  a  fixed  spot,  which,  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature  as  a  centre, 
is  incapable  of  moving  from  its  place  ;  the  radius- vector,  proceeding  from  that  centre, 
is,  by  its  nature,  just  as  incapable  as  the  centre  itself  of  turning  backwards  by  its 
inner  end  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  is  there  no  incapability  of  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  planet,  but  there  has  been  a  real  and  visible  movement  of  the  parts  of 
its  circumference,  past  and  away  from  the  radius- vector  and  the  centre  and  across  the 
orbit ;  therefore  it  follows  inevitably,  that  the  divergence  to  be  accounted  for  is,  and 
can  only  be,  the  effect  of  the  last-mentioned  movement  of  the  planet,  and  of  a  real  and 
actual  rotation,  or  turning  round,  of  the  body  on  its  axis. 

"  From  these  premises,  it  follows  inevitably,  that  whensoever  and  to  whatsoever 
extent  there  happens  a  change  of  relations  between  the  parts  and  points  of  circum- 
ference of  a  body  revolving  in  an  orbit,  or  circular  patn,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
radius-vector  or  other  radius,  or  radii  of  the  circle  and  its  centre,  on  the  other,  that 
change  must  be  the  result,  solely  and  exclusively,  of  a  rotary  movement  of  the 
revolving  body  on  its  own  axis.   ********** 

"  If  the  rotation  be  made  in  the  same  direction  as  the  orbital  revolution,  or  from 
west  to  east,  to  the  extent  of  one  degree  of  circumference  for  each  degree  of  the  orbit, 
the  planet  will,  in  every  complete  orbital  revolution,  inevitably  bring  every  point  of 
its  circumference  in  succession  once  to  the  radius-vector,  and  there  present  it  directly 
to  the  centre  ;  and  from  this  undeniable  fact  it  follows  inevitably,  that  if  the  same 
point  of  circumference  remains  continually  in  one  with  the  radius- vector,  and  directed 
to  the  centre,  that  permanence  of  its  relation  to  these  members  of  the  orbit,  which 
are  in  themselves  invariable  in  their  relations  to  the  planet's  axis,  must  be,  and  is, 
the  certain  token  of  the  planet's  9um-rotation. 

**  But  astronomers  say,  if  the  Moon  were  not  to  rotate  on  her  axis,  she  would  carry 
every  point  of  her  circumference  in  turn  past  the  radius-vector  backwards,  or  from 
east  to  west,  and  present  them  all  in  turn  to  the  Earth  in  or  near  the  centre  of  her 
orbit,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  all  her  parts  perfectly  parallel  to  a  fixed  straight  line 
drawn  across  the  plane  of  her  orbit,  and  that  permanent  parallelism  is  a  proof  of  her 
non-rotation.  The  Moon  would,  indeed,  if  she  were  perfectly  free  in  her  movements, 
under  the  single  condition  of  keeping  her  axis  within  the  limits  of  a  definite  orbi^ 
exhibit  these  phenomena,  and  preserve  that  perfect  parallelism  ;  but,  horresco  referem, 
that  would  most  certainly  be  the  effect  of  her  rotation  on  her  axis  backwards,  or  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  her  revolution,  namely,  from  east  to  west,  while  she 
revolves  from  west  to  east.  And  to  keep  in  countenance  this  paradox,  it  is  assumed, 
not  tacitly  or  inadvertently,  but  directly  and  expressly,  that,  in  this  case  of  retro- 
rotation,  or  so-called  parallelism,  it  is  the  radius-vector,  nay,  the  centre  of  the  orbit 
itself,  that  moves  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  point  a  of  the  moon's  circum- 
ference !  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  already,  that  the  radius-vector  and  the 
centre  are  perfectly  incapable,  by  their  very  nature  as  such,  of  making  the  smallest 
change  in  their  relations  to  the  moving  body  ;  and  that,  whatever  change  takes  place 
in  the  relations  of  the  moving  body's  circumference,  is,  and  must  be,  solely  and  ex- 
dofliyely  the  effect  of  the  rotary  movement  of  the  planet  or  satellite  on  its  own  axis. 
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And  the  paraUelism  which  hns  been  assumed,  and  so  triumphantly  referred  to  as  the 
token  of  non-rotation,  would  l>e  occasioned  by  so  very  simple  a  process  as  this : — ^When 
the  planet  turns  round  on  its  axis  from  east  to  west,  the  axis  itself  while  it  preserves 
the  same  invariable  relations  to  the  radius-vector  and  the  centre,  is  continually 
changing  its  place  on  the  orbit,  and  of  course  its  relations  to  every  surrounding  object 
ontnde  of  the  orbit,  all  round  the  oomp:i8S  ;  and  as  the  rotation  is  performed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  proportion  as  the  orbital  revolution,  degree  for  degree,  but  in  opposite 
directions,  the  result  is  apparenUVf  though  not  recdly,  to  neutralize  the  rotation,  and 
80  to  keep  the  parts  of  its  mass  always  directed  to  the  same  points  of  the  compass, 
always  parallel  to  themselves,  and  to  a  fixed  straight  line  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the 
orbit." 

And  the  same  writer  further  remarks  on  the  general  question  : — 

"  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  Moon's  presentation  of  the  same  point  of  circumference 
constantly  to  the  Earth  is  the  consequence  of  her  rotation,  implies  nothing  less  absurd 
than  an  orbital  revolution  of  tlie  Earth  itsdf  round  about  the  Moon's  axis,  at 
the  vety  time  the  Moon  is  rotating  about  the  relatively  fixed  Earth !  For  if 
the  Moon  roUUe  with  the  same  face  constantly  to  the  Earth,  the  Earth,  to  keep 
her  in  countenance,  must  inevitably  rotate  also,  and  in  the  same  direction,  rr)und 
about  the  Moon's  axis,  as  if  she  (the  Earth)  were  only  a  part  of  the  Moon's  circum- 
ference, or  an  outlying  member  attached  by  an  inflexible  radius.  It  might  be  possible 
for  the  two  bodies  to  revolve,  like  the  binary  stars,  about  one  common  axis  situate 
between  them,  and  such,  I  believe,  is  the  &ct ;  but  for  them  to  revolve  about  each 
other's  axis,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  perfectly  impossible  ;  yet  nothing  less  than 
this  perfect  impossibility  is  required  to  support  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Moon's 
rotation.  But,  perfectly  impossible  as  it  is,  no  less  great  men  than  Galileo  and 
Laplace  have  both  jumped  at  once  to  this  conclusion,  as  the  only  discoverable  means 
of  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  occasioned  by  the  parallelism  which  we  have  now  dis- 
cussed and  accounted  for.  The  perfect  impossibility  of  the  Earth's  and  the  Moon's 
simultaneous  revolutions  about  each  other  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  experimenter's 
taking  a  rod  or  stick,  with  a  ball  on  each  end,  and  making  the  two  balls  revolve  about 
each  other,  if  he  can.  One  of  them  may  be  made  to  revolve  round  about  the  other 
at  rest,  and  both  may  be  made  to  revolve  simultaneously  about  an  axis  between  them 
at  some  intermediate  part  of  the  stick  ;  but  to  make  them  revolve  simultaneously 
round  each  other,  he  will  soon  find  to  be  perfectly  impossible.  Yet,  iA  the  fiice  of 
this  utter  impossibility,  the  great  Laplace  scruples  not  to  say,  that  a  person  in  the 
centre  of  the  Moon,  supposed  transparent,  and  revolving  about  the  Earth  without 
rotating  on  his  or  her  own  axis,  that  is  to  say,  preserving  the  parallelism  we  have 
spoken  of,  would  see  the  Earth  and  her  visual  ray  revolve  about  him,  that  is,  round 
about  the  Moon's  axis,  in  the  space  of  a  month.  But  true  it  is,  that  the  Earth,  con- 
sidered exclusively  as  the  centre  of  the  Moon's  orbit,  supposed  for  the  present  a 
perfect  circle,  moves  not  a  hair's  breadth  from  her  central  position  ;  and  from  that 
immorability  of  the  Earth,  it  follows  certainly  and  inevitably,  that  any  change  of 
relation  between  the  Earth  and  the  parts  of  the  Moon's  circumference  must  he  the 
eflbot  solely  and  exclusively  of  a  movement  of  that  circumference  away  from  the  Earth 
roond  about  the  Moon's  axis." 

Thus  the  chief  geometrical  differences  between  axial  rotation  and 
Innar  revolution  are  : — 1st.  That  in  the  former  the  revolving  body  turns 
every  part  of  it  round  its  own  centre  or  axis,  while  the  Moon  does  not : 
2nd.  ThsLt  in  axial  rotation  all  points  in  the  rotating  body  must  describe 
concentric  rings  round  its  own  centre,  whilst  in  the  Moon  no  point  does  : 
3rd.  That  as  regards  her  orbital  revolution,  all  points  in  the  Moon  would 
move  with  increasing  or  diminishing  velocity  successively,  whereas  each 
point  moves  with  the  same  speed ;  all  those  points  in  the  outer  hemi- 
sphere faster  than  those  in  the  inner  hemisphere  ;  these  two  hemispheres 
never  changing  their  relative  position  of  inner  and  outer  :  4th.  That 
in  axial  rotation  all  points  in  the  circumference  of  the  rotating  body 
most  successively  intersect  the  radius-vector,  whilst  in  the  Moon  one 
only  does :  5th.  That  whilst  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  a  motion 
of  translation,  lunar  motion  depends  on  it,  and  erases  with  it. 

If  to  a  motion  thus  distinct  from  axial  rotation,  definitions  are  to  be 
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applied  sach  as  are  cited  at  the  beginning  of  these  pag^  how  can  it  be 
otherwise  than  that  total  misconception  of  the  Moon's  motion  should 
arise  ?  The  conflicting  varieties  of  opinion  entertained  on  so  simple  a 
matter,  which  this  discussion  has  evoked,  prove  how  great  is  the  con- 
fusion of  ideas  created.  If  scientific  men  insist  on  calling  the  Moon's 
motion  axial  rotation,  let  them  do  so ;  but  I  protest  against  a  misleading 
use  of  that  term  in  books  of  general  instruction.  Astronomers  appear 
to  use  the  term  axial  rotation  for  both  motions,  just  as  botanists  call 
wheat  and  couch-grass  by  the  same  generic  term,  simply  because  certain 
affinities  prove  them  to  be  of  the  same  genus ;  but  botanists  also  de- 
signate each  species  by  its  distinctive  name,  and  do  not  persist  in  teaching 
that  wheat  is  couch.     Let  astronomers  do  the  same  I 

The  reader  will  now  judge  for  himself  whether  I  have  or  have  not 
established  a  claim  on  the  writers  of  works  for  popular  instruction  so 
fax  to  modify  their  definitions  as  to  give  distinct  names  to  distinct 
motions,  and  to  simplify  the  explanation  of  great  truths,  so  that  the 
glorious  science  of  Astronomy — ^no  longer  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  few — may  be  brought  down  to  the  *^  level  of  ordinary  minds,"  and 

MADE  PLAIN  TO  THE  PEOPLE  ! 


APPENDIX  A, 


Proof  of  the  curves  thai  tvould  be  described  by  offty  point  in  the  Moon,  if 
she  rotated  on  her  own  aads,  in  the  same  time  that  she  revolves  rotmd 
her  orbit.    By  H.  Perigal,  Esq.,  Jun. 

The  centre  of  the  Moon  being  supposed  to  revolve  about  the  centre  of 
the  Earth  (assumed  at  rest,  to  avoid  unnecessary  complexity),  in  a  circle 
called  the  deferent,  the  radius  of  which  is  denoted  by  X>  ;  while  the 
Moon  is  supposed  to  rotate  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
her  orbit ;  any  point  of  her  sur&ce  at  the  distance  B  from  the  axis  of 
the  Moon's  rotation  would  evidently  describe  in  space  a  bidrdoid  curve, 
as  the  resuUa^  of  such  two  movements,  of  which  IB  would  be  the 
epicydic  radivSy  and  the  line  jcmiing  the  centres  of  Earth  and  Moon 
would  be  the  defsrenticd  radius. 

If  the  revolution  and  the  rotation  be  equed  in  angular  velocity,  and  in 
the  same  direction,  then 

V=F,/.v=li 

and  the  equations  are  in  this  case  ' 

a;=X>  cos  0+IS  cos  2^, 
y=X>  sin  0+B  sin  2^, 
r2=:aj2+3/J=»2^  BH2DB  cos  ^ ; 

0  being  the  longitude  of  the  Moon's  centre  from  the  primitive  axis  of  x. 
Let  X>=1  and  B=ef  the  values  can  be  restored  afterwards ;  then 

207=2  cos  0+2e  cos  20, 
r2=l  +  e2+e.2cos0; 
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2  COS  2^=(2  COS  ^)2— 2,  and  2  cos  0=^ '- ; 


or 

'  2esB+e2(l-e2)==(aj2+yy-(l  +  2a2).(aj2H-y2); 

.*•  restoring  S^ 

2»>Har+»(»2-B»)=(aJ»+jrO^-(D2:f2S2)(a?+y3). 
This  equation  being  of  four  dimensions,  the  curve  may  be  cut  in  four 
points  by  a  straight  line ;  therefore  it  must  have  an  inflection   or 
undulation. 

The  polar  equation  is 

r4-(D2^.2B2)r2-2»3By  cos  0=B«(»2-B2). 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  invaluable  aid 
I  have  derived  in  this  controversy  from  many  scientific  supporters,  and 
especially  to  Mr.  Evan  Hopkins,  who  is  now  pursuing  the  subject  with 
his  accustomed  ability  and  success.  J.  S. 


PROOFS  OF  THE  MOON'S  ROTATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  submit  to  your  notice  the  following  proo£s  of  the 
Moon's  rotation,  which  I  forwarded  to  the  Times  in  April,  but  which,  in 
common  with  many  others,  was  refused  insertion. 

Station  a  vessel  at  some  distance  from  a  buoy,  due  south  of  it,  with  the 
prow  turned  towards  the  buoy.  Now  it  will  be  found  that  she  may  be 
made  to  so  round  the  buoy  in  three  ways.  And,  first,  let  her  be  put 
round  with  her  hull  keeping  always  the  same  inclination,  that  is,  with 
her  prow  pointing  continually  due  north.  In  this  condition,  when  she 
arrives  at  the  east,  her  IcMrbocMrd  will  be  opposite  to  the  buoy  ;  when  she 
comes  round  to  the  north,  her  stem  will  be  towards  it ;  on  arriving  at 
the  west,  her  sta/rboard  will  be  presented  to  it ;  and  on  regaining  her 
original  position,  her  prow  again  comes  opposite.  Here  she  has  gone 
round,  or  revolved,  vjWuyut  rotcUing,  and  every  part  has  come  successively 
opposite  to  the  buoy.  Secondly,  as  she  goes  round,  let  her  sujivig  slowly 
on  her  oenl/re^  in  such  a  manner  as  always  to  keep  her  prow  opposite  to 
the  buoy.  On  completing  the  first  quadrant,  her  prow  will  point  to  the 
wesi  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  qusuirant,  it  will  be  towards  the  sovlk  ; 
the  third  quadrant  will  point  it  to  the  east ;  and  the  fourth  quadrant 
restores  it  to  its  original  position,  pmnting  norih.  Here  the  forepart  of 
the  vessel  has  been  always  opposite  to  the  buoy,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
has  compUitdy  rotated^  turning  her  prow  to  every  point  of  the  compass  in 
succession.  A  line,  drawn  from  prow  to  stem  of  the  vessel,  represents 
the  Moon's  equatorial  diameter  ;  another,  forming  vertical  right  angles 
with  the  centre  of  it,  her  axis.  This  experiment  exemplifies  the  Moon's 
motion ; — a  slow  axial  rotation ;  a  slow  rotation  on  a  progressive  centre  ; 
a  gently  rotating  diameter  on  a  revolving  centre.  Thirdly,  as  the  vessel 
goes  round,  let  her  rotate  continuously.     She  will  then  present  all  parts 
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of  her  lateral  sur&ce  to  the  baoy  as  many  times  as  she  rotates,  minus  or 
2ilu8  one,  according  as  she  rotates  in  the  direction  of  her  revolution,  or 
against  it.  This  is  the  Earth's  motion  j — a  swift  axial  rotation  ;  a  swifb 
rotation  on  a  progressive  axis ;  a  rapidly  rotating  diameter  on  a  revolving 
centre.  To  prove  that  a  rotating  body  will  present  its  surfisu^  to  the 
centre  as  many  times  as  here  stated,  cut  out  two  circular  discs  of  paper, 
one  an  inch,  and  the  other  six  inches,  in  diameter ;  divide  the  circum- 
ference of  each  into  twelve  equal  parts,  draw  the  twelve  radii,  and  number 
them  like  the  dud  of  a  watch.  Pass  a  pin  throng  the  centre  of  the 
smaller,  from  behind  the  disc,  up  to  the  head.  I^y  the  centre  of  the 
smaller  disc  on  the  XII  of  the  larger  in  such  a  manner  that  the  XII  of 
the  smaller  disc  shall  point  to  the  centre  of  the  larger.  Now,  while  a 
body  is  supposed  to  revolve  from  the  XII  to  the  XI,  let  it  rotate  in  the 
same  direction.  By  means,  then,  of  the  pin,  move  the  smaller  disc  from 
the  XII  to  the  XI  of  the  larger,  and  while  so  doings  turn  it  slowly  round 
in  such  manner  that  the  I,  II,  III,  lY,  kc,  point  successively  to  the 
centre,  and  count  the  numbers  as  they  pass.  By  the  time  that  defoen 
have  been  presented  to  the  centre,  it  will  be  found  that  the  disc  has 
completely  rotated,  the  diameter  connecting  the  V I  and  XII  of  the  smaller 
disc  becoming  parallel  with  the  diameter  connecting  the  XII  and  VI  of 
the  larger  disc,  and  the  XI  of  the  smaller  pointing  to  the  centre  of  the 
larger.  During  its  progress,  therefore,  along  one-twelfth  of  the  larger 
circle,  the  smaller,  in  the  presentation  of  its  disc  to  the  centre,  yb^Z^  short 
by  one-twelfth.  Now  lay  the  smaller  disc  on  the  XII  as  before,  and 
move  it  again  from  the  XII  to  the  XI ;  and  while  so  doing,  turn  it 
slowly  round  in  the  contrary  direction,  pointing  the  XI,  X,  IX, 
YIII,  &0,,  successively  to  the  centre.  It  will  now  be  found  that,  by  the 
time  the  disc  has  completely  rotated,  t^drteen  of  the  divisions  will  have 
been  presented  to  the  centre;  therefore,  in  this  case,  the  smaller  gains 
one-twelfth,  precisely  as  the  hands  of  a  watch  come  together  eleven  times 
in  twelve  hours,  and  would  meet  thirteen  times  in  the  same  period  if 
the  hour-hand  moved  backwards  while  the  other  advanced.  To  a  spec* 
tator,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  any  orbit,  in  which  a  body  rotated 
twelve  times  during  a  revolution,  those  twelve  rotations  would  appear 
as  eleven  or  thirteen,  according  to  the  order  of  rotation.  Diminishing 
the  number  of  rotations  till  the  body  is  supposed  to  become  stationary, 
and  then  reversing  the  motion,  3  would  appear  as  2,  2  as  1,  1  as  0,  0  as 
1, 1  as  12, 2  as  3,  &c. ;  where  the  negative  terms  denote  the  reverse  rotation. 
0  as  1  represents  the  first  case  supposed,  in  which  the  hull,  keeping  the 
same  inclination,  appears  to  the  spectator  as  a  rotation.  1  as  0  represents 
the  Moon's  motion,  one  rotation  appearing  as  stationary.  It  also  explains 
what  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  be  an  anomaly ;  viz.,  that  two  rotations 
and  no  rotation  both  appear  as  one  rotation.  These  appearances  will  be 
evident  by  referring  to  the  discs.  That  bodies  necessarily  rotate  in  the 
same  direction  in  which  they  revolve,  unless  acted  upon  by  an  extraneous 
force,  may  be  shown  by  floating  a  piece  of  cork,  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
with  a  line  marked  across  it  as  a  diameter,  upon  some  water  that  has 
been  stirred  round.  J£  the  motion  be  feeble,  the  cork  will  simply  float 
round  :  with  a  stronger  motion  it  will  rotate,  slowly  or  swiftly,  according 
to  the  force  impelling  it ;  but  the  rotation  will  always  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  current.  Should  the  cork  come  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the 
vestiel  GQUtaiuing  the  water,  it  will  begin  to  rotate  in  the  op|Kxsite  direc- 
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tion.  l%e  radiating  force,  therefore,  of  the  Earth  npon  the  Moon 
appears  to  be  so  nicely  adjusted  to  her  weight  and  distance,  as  to  turn 
her  round  upon  her  axis  once,  and  once  only,  during  a  revolution; 
whereas  the  superior  propuldve  action  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Earth  causes 
her  to  rotate  366  times  during  her  revolution.  Arguments  derived  from 
the  revolving  parts  of  machinery  have  led  to  false  conclusions,  from  the 
fiust  having  been  overlooked  that%the  parts  of  such  machinery  are  neces- 
sarily connected  ;  whereas  bodies  rolling  through  space  are  tmconnected,> 
The  governor-balls  of  a  steam-engine  can  have  no  aocud  rotation  ;  they 
are  but  portions  of  a  whole,  the  axis  of  which  lies  in  the  central  upright 
rod  to  which  they  are  connected.  A  cut  decanter  or  tumbler  may  be 
carried  round  a  plate,  and  made  to  rotate  like  the  vessel  round  the 
bnoy  ;  the  axis  then  lies  in  the  tumbler  :  let  it,  by  any  means,  be  con- 
nected with  the  plate,  and  the  plate  turned  round,  the  axis  immediately 
quits  the  tumbler,  and  becomes  transferred  to  the  plate.  In  the  swings 
used  at  fairs^  in  which  four  boats  are  carried  vertically  round  a  circle,  the 
boats,  by  reason  of  their  weight,  are  disconnected  from  the  motion  of  the 
madhinery ;  the  consequence  is,  they  have  revolution  without  rotation, 
and  present  every  part  of  their  surfeuje  successively  to  the  centre. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,  Thomas  Kentish. 

CoUege  House,  Hachfiey  Road,  London, 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  EOR  SCRIPTURE  LESSONa— No.  4. 

4  4  ^1 /^HY  did  St.  John  write  the  Apocalypse  in  the  isle  of  Patmos  1" 
V  T  "Will  any  rational  being,  twenty  years  hence,  believe  that  this 
question  was  actually  and  seriously  asked  of  a  very  ignorant  class  of  poor 
diildren  by  the  clergyman  of  a  large  parish,  in  a  school  which  he  specially 
superintended  1  We  devoutly  hope  not.  We  are  full  of  sanguine  hopes 
as  to  the  progress  of  sound,  practical,  sensible  education ;  and  we  trust, 
that  in  far  less  than  twenty  years'  time  such  an  example  of  utter  igno- 
rance of  educational  requirements  for  the  poor  will  be  so  rare,  that  if 
exhumed  and  held  up  to  the  light,  it  would  be  deemed  a  fossil  relic  of 
mediseval  teaching,  confined  to  monastic  days,  when  intelligence  was 
illicit,  and  popular  understandings  were  to  be  kept  carefully  benighted, 
knowledge  being  made  unintelligible  to  the  many,  lest  it  should  cease  to 
be  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  examined 
several  hundreds  of  our  schools  for  the  poor,  and  has  had  rather  unusually 
large  means  of  knowing  how  reHgious  knowledge  is  imparted  to  chUdren 
of  the  middle  and  higher  classes ;  and  he  has  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 
to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  children  no  available  religious  instruction 
is  imparted.  The  scriptural  education  is  given  exactly  as  any  dry  science 
would  be  taught, — ^by  axioms  and  formulse,  together  with  chips  and 
parings  of  history,  and  a  due  sprinkling  of  useless  chronology.  Parrots 
would  be  just  as  proficient,  if  they  could  only  chatter  enough.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Brookfield,  H.M.'s  Inspector  for  a  large  section  of  England, 
gives  this  specimen  of  the  performance  of  scholars  who  had  gone  through 
the  regular  school-mill,  pounded  and  crammed,  as  follows  : — 

ScHOLAB  No.  1. — **  My  duty  toads  Grod  is  to  bleed  in  him  to  fering,  and  to  loaf 
withold  your  arts,  withold  my  mine,  withold  my  sold,  and  with  my  sernth  to 
wirchp,"  &c.  &c. 
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SoROLAB  No.  2  (by  an  "  intelligent  boj  "). — "  They  did  promis  and  Toal  three  things 
in  my  name,  first,  that  I  should  pernounce  of  the  deyel  and  all  his  walks,  pumps  and 
valities  of  this  wicked  wold,  and  all  the  sinful  larsts  of  the  flesh/'  &c. 

ScHOLAB  No.  3. — "  My  dooty  tords  my  nabers  to  love  him  as  thyself,  and  to  do  to 
all  men  as  I  wed  them  shall  do  and  to  me — ^to  love,  onner,  and  suke  my  fiither  and 
mother — to  onner  and  bay  the  Qneen,  and  that  are  pet  in  a  forty  under  her — ^to  smit 
myself  to  all  gooness,  teaches,  sportial  pastures,  and  marstera^"  Ac  &c. 

These  are  not  merely  verbal  mispronmiGiafcions ;  tiiey  are  exact 
copies  of  what  was  written  down  deliberately  on  slates.  AOr.  Brookfield 
makes  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  matter.  J£  these  blunders 
were,  he  says,  merely  snch  as  might  occur  by  reading  aloud  with  rapid 
utterance  and  foggy  articulation,  the  evil  would  not  lie  yeiy  deep ;  but 
they  are  written  errors,  which  nothing  but  entire  non-apprehension  of 
the  meaning  can  account  for.  And  he  adds,  that  in  all  probability,  had 
these  boys  repeated  the  same  answers,  vwd  vooey  in  a  Midsummer  ex* 
aminatioD,  they  might  have  carried  off  their  spelter  prize-medals  for 
intelligence,  good  conduct,  and  general  assiduity.  Such  is  the  humbug 
of  rote  teaching :  and  Mr.  Brookfield  well  says  of  the  Catechism,  that 
**  it  is  (most  properly)  required  by  our  Church  to  be  taught ;  but  I  do 
not  consider  that  getting  it  off  by  sound  fulfils  the  condition  of  teaching." 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  it  is  still  necessary  to  repeat  this  palpable  truth) 
He  adds,  and  here  is  the  gravamen  of  the  evil,  that  he  shall  be  prone  to 
report  the  religious  instruction  in  schools  as  scUis/cbctory,  when  he  **  has 
the  scUisfaction  "  of  the  piux)chial  clergyman's  acquiescence  in  the  verdict 
that  it  approximates  to  the  prevailing  standard  !  Kothing  can  justify 
this ;  nor  can  we  agree  that  satis&ction  ought  to  be  comparative.  It 
must  be  positive,  and  dissatisfaction  also,  or  there  is  very  little  progressive 
improvement  to  be  gained  by  inspection  and  its  awards.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  clergymen  who  issue  these  certificates,  indorse  these  bills 
of  health,  and  put  their  impress  on  counterfeit  coin  ?  This  :  that 
it  is  at  the  very  root  of  the  mischief !  They,  of  all  others,  are  bound  to 
probe  the  religious  teaching  in  their  schools,  and  test  whether  it  be  a 
reality  or  a  mockery.  Let  each  priest  or  deacon  who  feels  a  doubt  on 
the  matter  (and  their  doubts  are  prudential  virtues  on  such  a  subject)  go 
forthwith  to  their  schools,  and  closely  examine  into  the  thing.  Let  them, 
discarding  all  rote  answers^  ply  each  child  severally,  especially  the  younger 
and  lower-class  children,  with  questions  such  as  these  : — 

How  did  Christ's  death  atone  for  sins  1  Would  a  man's  death  have 
done  so  1  Why  not  1  Explain  atonement  ?  Explain  what  is  meant  by 
a  ransom  for  sin  ?  Give  Scripture  proofs  that  grace  is  needful  for 
salvation  1  Also  that  it  is  sufficient  for  salvation  ?  What  must  we  do 
to  get  the  benefit  of  Christ's  death  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
of  the  Ten  Virgins  f  What  does  it  teach  us  as  to  grace  1  What  is 
meant  by  living  waters  1  Prove  that  all  may  have  it  who  will  ?  What 
is  the  best  proof  of  our  love  to  Grod  1  What  did  Christ  live  for  1  What 
was  the  purpose  of  his  example  ?  How  did  he  show  us  that  we  should 
forgive  enemies  1  Whom  did  he  forgive  1  Whom  did  he  ask  Cod  to 
forgive]  When  and  where?  What  parable  teaches  the  same  duty? 
What  part  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ?  Who  alone  can  forgive  us  our  sins  1 
What  part  of  what  Commandment  teaches  us  to  work  hard  on  week- 
days ?  Which  teaches  us  to  respect  God's  holy  name  1  What  part  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  1  What  is  meant  by  the  words,  "  There  is  no  health 
in  us?"     Give  texts  showing  the  frailty  of  himian  nature?     Which 
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parable  shows  the  duty  of  humble  reliance  on  God's  mercy,  and  not  on 
man's  merit?  Which  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  expresses  it? 
Which  declares  our  submission  to  God  ?  How  did  Jesus  exemplify 
this,  and  where,  and  under  what  trying  circumstances  ?  How  did  our 
Lord  set  us  an  example  of  keeping  the  Fifbh  Commandment,  and  what 
are  the  words  in  which  his  obedience  to  his  earthly  parents  is  stated  ? 
Wliich  Commandment  forbids  covetousness ?  What  does  it  mean? 
Distinguish  this  sin  from  simply  wishing  for  a  thing?  What  other 
Commandment  does  a  breach  of  the  Tenth  Commandment  tempt  us  to 
commit  ?  How  may  we  break  the  Sixth  Commandment  without  killing 
and  without  a  blow  ?  How  can  we  lessen  the  power  of  temptation  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  parable  of  the  Importunate  Widow  ?  What 
does  the  Prodigal  Son  teach  us  ?  Give  an  example  of  remorse  which 
was  not  repentance  ?  What  do  the  miracles  prove  ?  Explain  the  words, 
"  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  What  are  pomps  and  vanities  ? 
Which  Commandment  forbids  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  fie^  ?  |Which  are 
the  two  Sacraments  ?  Why  are  they  needful  to  salvation  ?  /  When  was 
each  appointed  ?  What  is  the  inward  part  in  each  i  Wliat'^is  meant  by 
grace  ?  What  by  faith  ?  Distinguish  nominal  and  saving  £uth  ?  What 
Commandments  did  Judas  Iscariot  break  ?  How  did  he  break  each,  and 
give  the  proofs  of  each  breach  of  them  ?  Mention  ways  in  which  the 
First,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Commandments  might  be  broken  ? 

These,  and  hosts  more  of  such  questions,  should  be  applied,  worded  as 
simply  as  possible,  to  test  the  camprehengionf  by  the  children,  of  what 
they  have  learnt.  If  skilfully  done,  these,  and  such-like,  will  rapidly  and 
easily  disclose  the  exact  state  of  their  knowledge.  The  judicious  examiner 
will  follow  any  new  course  of  inquiry  suggested  by  the  child's  answer,  so 
as  to  do  full  justice  to  all  he  knows,  and  to  copiousness  of  information  on 
particular  subjects ;  for,  though  these  are  not  to  be  cultivated,  they  are 
always  to  be  accredited  as  so  much  in  the  stock  of  knowledge  acquired. 

Again,  let  us  suggest  that  the  silent  system  of  holding  out  hands  by 
all  who  think  they  can  answer,  is  the  only  effectual  way  of  testing  a 
daas,  the  teacher  invariably  selecting  of  these  the  least-instructed  child 
to  answer  first.  If  that  answer  be  deemed  right  by  the  others,  they  are 
to  drop  their  hands ;  if  wrong,  they  keep  them  up,  and  the  question 
proceeds  upwards  till  it  is  disposed  o£  To  allow  immediate  vivd  voce 
answjBrs  is  to  insure  deception  as  to  the  real  knowledge  of  a  class ;  for 
the  herd  will  always  echo  the  answer  of  the  bell-wether  ;  and  the  daws 
thus  pass  muster  under  the  feathers  of  the  peacocks  of  the  school. 

A  cheerful  manner  is  essential  even  on  sacred  subjecta  Great  care 
should  be  taken .  to  avoid  clothing  religion  in  mourning.  Surely,  glad 
tidings  should  not  be  dolefully  taught!  The  sepulchral  voice  and 
funereal  manner,  with  which  some  good  people  moan  and  sigh  over 
them,  awe  children,  and  deter  religious  affections  very  mischievously. 

Verb.  sap. 

{To  be  continued,) 


--?^i*^»^5^lJii^lE^>-?^ 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  A  B  C. 

{Continued  from  p,  184.) 

2.  NoutMB, — The  general  identity  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  is  unquestionable.  It  requires  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  language  to  recognize  Aleph  and  Alpha  as 
forms  of  the  same  word  ;  the  addition  of  the  final  a  is  familiar  to  us 
from  several  instances  in  the  New  Testament  (e.  g.  Abb-af  Tabtih-a), 
and  the  omission  of  the  intermediate  a  after  this  addition  is  common. 
These  mutations  will  explain  the  difference  in  the  majority  of  the 
names ;  the  variations  most  noticeable  are  the  following : — Gimd^=z 
Gofovma  ;  Zmn^i^Zeta  ;  Ayin^O  ;  Re8h=Rho  ;  &nd  Shin=:z Sigma.  Of 
these  five,  three  occur  in  cases  where  the  Hebrew  name  terminates  in  in 
(will  any  of  our  readers  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  termination?), 
and  there  seem,  on  this  account,  primd  Jade  grounds  for  supposing 
that  these  were  not  the  original  names  of  the  letters,  but  that  there 
were  names  more  nearly  corresponding  with  the  Greek  ;  such  as  Zeth,  Ay^ 
and  SigeL  Gvmd  and  Ga/mma  are  evidently  the  same  ;  in  the  case  of 
Rho,  the  Greeks  apparently  derived  the  designation  from  the  sound  of 
the  letter,  which  resembled  a  d6g*s  snai*l,  and  which  obtained  for  it  the 
title,  HUera  canina. 

Had  these  names  any  signification  ?  Some  of  them  certainly,  and  all 
of  them  probably,  indicated  the  objects  from  which  the  forms  were 
borrowed.  We  shall  assume,  for  the  present,  that  all  letters  were 
originally  of  a  hieroglyphic  character,  i.  e.,  they  were  pictures  of  the 
objects  which  men  wished  to  describe.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  names  of  those  objects  should  be  transferred  to  the  signs  of  them  ? 
At  the  present  time,  indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  expound  all  these  names 
— at  least  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  not  able  to  do  so ;  but  the 
meaning  of  some  is  well  known.  Aleph,  for  instance,  means  an  ox; 
bethj  a  IioTMe ;  gimel,  a  camiel  (1)  ;  daleth,  a  door ;  ayin,  an  eyt ;  mem, 
waiter,  &c.  The  appropriateness  of  these  names  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  question  suggests  itself, — 
How  is  it  that  these  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  so  handed  down  to  us  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  names  among  the  Greeks  is  due  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Eastern  nations ;  that  this 
intercourse  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  alphabets  is  plain 
from  the  universally  credited  story,  that  Cadmus  was  the  first  to 
introduce  letters  into  Greece.  Without  receiving  this  statement  in  its 
crude  form,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  that  the  Greeks  derived 
something  from  the  Phoenicians  at  the  era  referred  to,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  names  were  then  introduced.  But  no  such 
communication  existed  between  Italy  and  Phoenicia ;  the  forms  were 
introduced  ;  but  the  forms,  having  lost  their  hieroglyphic  meaning  to  the 
minds  of  the  Latins,  lost  also  the  names  which  commemorated  their 
connection  with  the  objects  whence  they  were  derived. 

3.  Forms. — The  oriojin  of  letters  has  been  referred  to  in  the  foreffoinjj 
section  ;  the  forms  were  suggested  by  the  ordinary  objects  of  nature  ; 
they  were  used,  in  the  tirat  case,  as  monograms,  and  thence  were  trans- 
ferred to  represent  the  simple  sounds,  which  were  most  characteristic  of 
those  objects.     It  is  not  easy  to  establish  the  connection  between  the 
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fonuB  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  the  objects  whence  they  were 
borrowed,  partly  &om  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
forma  themselves,  and  partly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  forms.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The 
name  o^n,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  eye  as  the  object  pictured  in  the 
letter ;  and  sure]y  the  corresponding  letter  in  our  alphabet  (O)  is  no  bad 
representation  of  an  eye.  The  name  mem  indicates  ti^a^/  and  the 
oharactdr  of  the  object  is  not  inaptly  shadowed  forth  in  the  vxwy  form 
which  the  letter  M  has  retained  in  our  own  and  other  languages.  Dakth 
means  a  door ;  and  the  form  of  deUa  is  an  exact  picture  of  a  tent-door, 
the  entrance  with  which  the  Easterns  were  first  acquainted.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  all  the  letters  would  have  been  pictures  or  symbols  of  certain 
outward  objects  with  which  man  was  most  familiar  in  a  rude  state  of 
society. 

The  variations  in  these  forms  are  due  to  various  causes ;  among  which 
we  may  specify,  as  most  important,  the  substance  and  tiie  instrument 
used  in  writing,  the  direction  in  which  the  writing  was  carried  on,  and 
the  all-important  question  of  convenience.  Letters  that  were  incised 
with  the  chisel  on  stone  were  necessarily  angular  ;  while  those  written 
on  linen  or  any  other  yielding  substance  would  be  curved.  The  thidk- 
ness  of  the  strokes  woiild  depend  on  the  instrument  used :  a  pen  or  split 
reed  makes  the  strokes  alternately  thick  and  thin,  a  hard  point  or  chisel 
preserves  throughout  the  same  thickness.  There  were  various  modes  of 
writing :  Hebrew  and  Etruscan  ran  from  right  to  left ;  Latin,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  from  left  to  right ;  Greek  in  various  directions,  sometimes 
eokimnwisef  u  e.  in.  perpendicular  lines,  sometimes  to  the  left,  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left,  described  by  the  term  f^ovarpot^rilov^  i.  e,  ploughing-fashion  ;  the 
usual  manner,  however,  was  from  left  to  right.  We  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  were  very  much  modified  by  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  written.  Lastly,  how  much  convenience  and  the 
necessity  of  rapidity  has  influenced  the  forms  of  letters  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  our  capital  letters  and  the  same  letters  as  used  in 
our  running  hand. 

The  similarities  between  the  forms  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  letters  did 
not  escape  the  observation  of  the  Ancients.  Pliny  remarks,  ''  Yeteres 
GriBcas  fuisse  easdem  peene  qusB  nunc  sunt  Latinse,  indido  erit  Delphica 
tabula  antiqua  seris  quse  est  hodie  in  Falatio."  Dionyaius  also  describes 
the  pillar  of  Servius  Tullius  as  ypafifidrtay  t^ovira  xopaicr^pac  'EXXijvuca/v, 
olc  TO  xoXcuov  i  'EKKcLQ  vxparo.  The  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  letters  are  for  the  most  part  easily  explained ;  and  if  we  could 
have  presented  our  readers  with  the  more  ancient  and  obsolete  forms  of 
the  Greek,  the  various  stages  of  change  would  have  been  clearly  dis- 
oemible.  For  instance,  gammw,  (F)  appears  in  some  of  the  alphabets  with 
its  two  lines  inclined  at  an  obtuse  instead  of  a  right  angle,  very  much 
like  the  double  stroke  in  our  K,  and  then  the  angle  gradually  lapsed 
into  the  curve  of  the  C,  as  was  natural  on  a  soft  material  The  same 
explanation  can  be  given  of  ddUt  (A)  as  compared  with  D  ;  let  the 
position  of  the  letter  be  altered  so  as  to  stand  on  one  of  its  angles 
instead  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  then  it  will  present  to  the  eye  a  perpen- 
dicular, with  lines  starting  from  each  extremity  and  converging  to  an 
angle :  the  angle,  as  before,  degenerates  into  a  curve,  and  the  letter 
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A  CHAPTER  ON  A  B  C. 

{Continued  fivm  p.  184.) 

2.  Names. — The  general  identity  of  the  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  alphabets  is  unquestionable.  It  requires  very  little 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  language  to  recognize  Aleph  and  Alpha  as 
forms  of  the  same  word  ;  the  addition  of  the  final  a  is  familiar  to  us 
from  several  instances  in  the  New  Testament  (e.  g,  Abb-a,  Tabiih-a), 
and  the  omission  of  the  intermediate  a  after  this  addition  is  common. 
These  mutations  will  explain  the  difference  in  the  majority  of  the 
names ;  the  variations  most  noticeable  are  the  following : — Gimd^- 
Gomvma  ;  Zmn^i^Zeta  ;  Ayin^=^0  ;  Beak's::  Rho  ;  BXid  JShin^=:Sigmck.  Of 
these  five,  three  occur  in  cases  where  the  Hebrew  name  terminates  in  in 
(will  any  of  our  readers  suggest  an  explanation  of  this  termination?), 
and  there  seem,  on  this  account,  primd  Jacie  grounds  fcnc  supposing 
that  these  were  not  the  origmal  names  of  the  letters,  but  that  there 
were  names  more  nearly  oorresi)onding  with  the  Greek ;  such  as  Zeth,  Ay, 
and  t^igel,  Gvmd  and  Garnvma  are  evidently  the  same  ;  in  the  case  of 
Rho,  the  Greeks  apparently  derived  the  designation  from  the  sound  of 
the  letter,  which  resembled  a  dog*s  8nai*l,  and  which  obtained  for  it  the 
title,  liUera  canina. 

Had  these  names  any  signification  ?  Some  of  them  certainly,  and  all 
of  them  probably,  indicated  the  objects  from  which  the  forms  were 
borrowed.  We  shall  assume,  for  the  present,  that  all  letters  were 
originally  of  a  hieroglyphic  character,  i,  6l,  they  were  pictures  of  the 
objects  which  men  wished  to  describe.  What  more  natural  than  that 
the  names  of  those  objects  should  be  transferred  to  the  signs  of  them  ? 
At  the  present  time,  indeed,  we  are  not  able  to  expound  all  these  names 
— at  least  the  writer  of  these  pages  is  not  able  to  do  so ;  but  the 
meaning  of  some  is  well  known.  Aleph,  for  instance,  means  an  ox ; 
bethy  a  Jioitse  ;  giniel,  a  ccmiel  (1)  ;  daleth,  a  door  ;  ayin,  an  eye ;  mem, 
wcUer,  &c.  The  appropriateness  of  these  names  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  forms.  Meanwhile,  the  question  suggests  itself, — 
How  is  it  that  these  names  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  Latin 
language,  and  so  handed  down  to  us  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  names  among  the  Greeks  is  due  to  their  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Eastern  nations ;  that  this 
intercourse  had  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  alphabets  is  plain 
from  the  universally  credited  story,  that  Cadmus  was  the  first  to 
introduce  letters  into  Greece.  Without  receiving  this  statement  in  its 
crude  form,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  that  the  Greeks  derived 
something  from  the  Phoenicians  at  the  era  referred  to,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  the  names  were  then  introduced.  But  no  such 
communication  existed  between  Italy  and  Phoenicia ;  the  forms  were 
introduced  ;  but  the  forms,  having  lost  their  hieroglyphic  meaning  to  the 
minds  of  the  Latins,  lost  also  the  names  which  commemorated  their 
counection  with  the  objects  whence  they  were  derived. 

3.  Forms, — ^The  origin  of  letters  has  been  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
section  ;  the  forms  were  suggested  by  the  ordinary  objects  of  nature  ; 
they  were  used,  in  the  first  case,  as  monograms,  and  thence  were  trans- 
ferred to  represent  the  simple  sounds,  which  were  most  characteristic  of 
those  objects.     It  is  not  easy  to  establish  the  connection  between  the 
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fonuB  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  the  objects  whence  they  were 
borrowed,  partly  from  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
forma  themselves,  and  partly  from  our  ignorance  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  forms.  Yet  there  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The 
name  ayin,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  eye  as  the  object  pictured  in  the 
letter ;  and  sure]y  the  corresponding  letter  in  our  alphabet  (O)  is  no  bad 
representation  of  an  eye.  The  name  mem  indicates  ti^a^;  and  the 
oharactdr  of  the  object  is  not  inaptly  shadowed  forth  in  the  totwy  form 
which  the  letter  M  has  retained  in  our  own  and  other  languages.  Daleth 
means  a  door ;  and  the  form  of  delia  is  an  exact  picture  of  a  tent-<loor, 
the  entrance  with  which  the  Easterns  were  first  acquainted.  And  so,  no 
doubt,  all  the  letters  would  have  been  pictures  or  symbols  of  certain 
outward  objects  with  which  man  was  most  familiar  in  a  rude  state  of 
society. 

The  variations  in  these  forms  are  due  to  various  causes ;  among  which 
we  may  specify,  as  most  important,  the  substance  and  the  instrument 
ued  i/writm^the  directiorin  which  the  writing  was  carried  on,  and 
the  all-important  question  of  convenience.  Letters  that  were  incised 
with  the  chisel  on  stone  were  necessarily  angular ;  while  those  written 
on  linen  or  any  other  yielding  substance  would  be  curved.  The  thidk- 
ness  of  the  strokes  would  depend  on  the  instrument  used  :  a  pen  or  split 
reed  makes  the  strokes  alternately  thick  and  thin,  a  hard  point  or  chisel 
preserves  throughout  the  same  thickness.  There  were  various  modes  of 
writing :  Hebrew  and  Etruscan  ran  from  right  to  left ;  Latin,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  from  left  to  right ;  Greek  in  various  directions,  sometimes 
eolumnwisey  i.  e,  in  perpendicular  lines,  sometimes  to  the  left,  sometimes 
to  the  right,  and  sometimes  alternately  from  left  to  right  and  from  right 
to  left,  described  by  the  term  fiovcnfioijirilov^  i.  e.  ploughing-fobshion  ;  the 
usual  manner,  however,  was  fix)m  left  to  right.  We  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  shapes  of  the  letters  were  very  much  modified  by  the  direction 
in  which  they  were  written.  Lastly,  how  much  convenience  and  the 
necessity  of  rapidity  has  influenced  the  forms  of  letters  will  appear 
from  a  comparison  of  our  capital  letters  and  the  same  letters  as  used  in 
our  running  hand. 

The  similarities  between  the  forms  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  letters  did 
not  eflci^  the  observation  of  the  Ancients.  Pliny  remarks,  ''  Yeteres 
GriBcas  fuisse  easdem  peene  qusB  nunc  sunt  LatinsB,  indicio  erit  Delphica 
tabula  antiqua  leris  quse  est  hodie  in  Falatio."  Dionydus  also  describes 
the  pillar  of  Servius  Tullius  as  ypafjLfjLarwy  exov^ra  ')(apaiCTfipac  'EXXijvuca/v, 
olc  TO  waXcuov  if  '£\\ac  ixparo.  The  variations  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  letters  are  for  the  most  part  easily  explained  ;  and  if  we  could 
have  presented  our  readers  with  the  more  ancient  and  obsolete  forms  of 
the  Greek,  the  various  stages  of  change  would  have  been  clearly  dis- 
cemible.  For  instance,  gamma  (F)  appears  in  some  of  the  alphabets  with 
its  two  lines  inclined  at  an  obtuse  instead  of  a  right  angle,  very  much 
like  the  double  stroke  in  our  K,  and  then  the  angle  gradually  lapsed 
into  the  curve  of  the  C,  as  was  natural  on  a  soft  material  The  same 
explanation  can  be  given  of  delta  (A)  as  compared  with  D  ;  let  the 
position  of  the  letter  be  altered  so  as  to  stand  on  one  of  its  angles 
instead  of  one  of  its  sides,  and  then  it  will  present  to  the  eye  a  perpen- 
dicular, with  lines  starting  from  each  extremity  and  converging  to  an 
ang^e :  the  angle,  as  before,  degenerates  into  a  curve,  and  the  letter 
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becomes  D.  The  Latin  F,  we  need  hardly  obfierve,  exacl^y. corresponds 
with  the  form  of  digoffama,  G  is  only  another  form  of  C :  it  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  alphabet  to  express  the  soft  C,  afl»r  this  letter 
had  been  reserved  exclusiyely  for  the  hard  sound  of  K.  Lcmbda  (A)  and 
L  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  little  in  common ;  but  compare  the  small 
form  \  of  the  Qreek,  and  it  will  become  the  connecting  link  between 
the  two :  in  this  case,  as  in  deUa^  the  position  of  the  angle  has  been 
subject  to  great  variation.  Xi  (jBi)  has  no  representative  in  the  Latin 
alphabet,  X  being  allied  both  in  form  and,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
in  original  power  to  CkL  Pi  (n)  and  F  are  easily  identified  ;  in  many, 
indeed  in  most,  of  the  Greek  alphabets  the  right-hand  stroke  in  this 
letter  is  not  brought  down  to  the  line,  but  stops  midway ;  in  the  Latin 
a  curve  inwards  was  given  to  the  short  1^,  though  not  usually  so  far  as 
to  meet  the  perpendicular.  Q  is  similar  to  the  antiquated  koppa. 
With  regard  to  E^  the  only  observation  that  we  need  make,  is  that  the 
lower  part  of  it,  which  distinguishes  it  from  £ho  (F)  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Latin  alphabet,  but  appears  in  some  of  the  old  Greek  inscriptions. 
Sigma  (2)  and  S  afford  another  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  angles 
to  become  curves.  U,  Y,  and  Y  owe  their  parentage  to  upaUon  (Y)  :  of 
the  three,  Y  is  the  most  exact  representation  ;  the  difference  beings  that 
the  Latin  has  preserved  the  angular  instead  of  the  rounded  form.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  our  own  W  has  the  same  origin.  Li  conclusion,  Z 
is  not  properly  a  member  of  the  Latin  alphabet ;  its  form  as  well  as  its 
sound  was  derived  from  the  Greek.  W.  L.  R 

{To  he  c(mtimied,) 


A  OR  AN  USAGE  ACT. 


AN  ACT 

To  fix  and  determine  the  practice  in  the  use  of  the  Indefinite  Article 

A  or  AK,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

Preamble. 

Whereas  there  exists  considerable  diversity  of  practice  in  the  use  of 
the  indefinite  article  A  or  ak,  and  it  is  right  and  expedient  that  the  use 
of  each  form  of  the  said  article  should  be  definitely  and  accurately  fixed 
and  determined ; 

And  whereas  the  original  form  of  the  said  article  was  an,  the  same  being 
the  Saxon  word  for  the  numeral  one,  and  the  said  original  form  was  subse- 
quently abbreviated  and  curtailed  to  A,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  before 
bHI  the  letters  termed  consonants,  except  mute  k  ; 

And  whereas  the  letters  y  and  w,  when  initial,  are,  for  all  practical 
intents  and  purposes,  taken  to  be  and  considered  as  consonants,  and 
therefore  require  and  constantly  receive  the  aforesaid  abbreviated  form 
A  of  the  article  before  them  ; 

And  whereas  a  certain  letter  commonly  called  a  vowel,  that  is  to  say, 
u  as  enunciated  in  uniony  and  certain  combinations  of  letters  usually 
designated  as  diphthongs,  composed  of  the  letter  e  in  conjunction  with 
the  letter  u  or  w,  have  and  include  within  themselves  the  sound  of 
initial  y  as  aforesaid  j 

And  whereas  the  words  (me  and  (yifu:e  are  enunciated  exactly  as  if  they 
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commenced  with  the  letter  t&,  though  the  same  is  not  employed  in  their 
orthography ; 

And  whereas  it  is  not  customary  or  elegant  to  pronounce  an  initial  hy 
and  it  is  scarcely  possihle  to  do  so  effectively,  in  words  accented  on  the 
second  pliable,  such  as  hietoriomy  heroic,  heraldic: 

Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  -Header's  Most  Eminent  Sagacity, 
according  to  the  advice  and  intent  of  the  Words  Logical  and  Batiohal 
and  Oommon-sense  in  this  present  Parody  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  same,  as  follows  (that  is  to  say)  : 

ShyrtTUle. 

L  That  it  shall  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes  to  dte  this  Act  as  ^  The 
A  or  AN  Usage  Act,  1856." 

Use  of  the  Form  A. 

n.  That  the  form  a  of  the  indefinite  article  shall  be  and  continue. to. 
be  used  before  words  commencing  with  any  consonant  whatever,  except 
mute  hf  and  also  before  words  commencing  with  the  letters  y  and.  w, 
which,  in  so  &r  as  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  concerned,  shall  be  taken ' 
to  be  and  accounted  consonants ;  and  further,  that  the  said  form  a  shall 
also  be  used  before  such  words  as  commence  with  the  sound  of  y  or  w^ 
notwithstanding  «uch  letter  may  not  be  employed  in  the  orthography 
thereof;  and  that  Schedule  A  hereinafter  contained  shall  be  con^dered 
as  exemplifying  the  intent  of  this  clause. 

Use  of  the  Form  an. 

IIL  That  the  form  an  of  the  indefinite  article  shall  continue  to  be 
used,  as  it  hath  heretofore  been,  before  all  vowels,  excepting  and 
excluding  such  vowels  as  involve  and  contain  the  sounds  of  initial  y  and 
w,  referred  to  in  the  second  clause  of  this  Act ;  and  the  said  form  shall 
likewise  continue  to  be  used  before  mute  h,  and  before  h  at  the  beginning 
of  all  words  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  as  hath  hitherto  been 
customary  with  the  most  correct  and  elegant  writers  and  speakers  > 
and,  moreover,  that  Schedule  AN  shall  be  taken  as  exemplifying  the 
meaning  of  this  clause. 

Schedule  A,  hereird)efore  referred  to. 

The  form  A  to  be  used  before — 
1.  Consonants    ....     A  man,  a  table,  a  rc>om,  a  tree ; 
S;  Aspirated  A   ....     A  hair,  a  horse,  a  house,  a  hero  ; 

3.  The  letters  y  and  w  A  yew,  a  youth,  a  wire,  a  wonder  ; 

4.  The  sounds  of  y  and  w,     A  ewe,  a  eulogy,  a  imion,  such  a  one: 

Schedule  AN,  herevnbefore  referred  to. 

The  form  an  is  to  be  used  before — 

1.  Vowels  not  con-  \ 

tahiing  the  sound  of  >  An  air,  an  onion,  an  ear,  an  ell ; 
initial  yovw,,.) 

2.  Mute  A     .     .     ..    An  heir,  an  hour,  an  hospital ; 

3.  The  letter  h  'm\ 

words  accented  on  the  >  An  historian,  an  heresiarch,  an  heroic  deed. 
second  syllable  .     .     .  j 

W.  RE.  {*' Ein  Y6m  LV) 
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'$oitB  td  iitto  §00b* 


Disaertatiaii   on    Sacred  Chronologj.    By  the    Bav.  Nathan  Eouae. 

Pp.  64.    London :  Longmana^  1856. 

An  exceedingly  learned  work  ;  we  differ,  however,  with  the  Tiewa  of 
the  author  on  Inspiration ;  bat  to  go  into  the  anbject  would  take  ns  &r 
oat  of  oar  legitimate  sphere. 

WaUdngame's  Tutor's  Assistant     By  J.  R  Yoang.    Pp.  167«     The 
Eighth  Thousand.     London  :  Boutledge.     1656. 

Old  Mends  in  a  new  dress.  We  cannot  see  what  inducements  can 
have  led  to  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  consecrated, 
indeed,  by  the  tears  of  thousands.  The  editor  expresses  his  desire  to 
leave  the  ancient  design  untouched;  and  the  work  remains  with  its 
quaintly-worded  questions  as  in  old  time,  yet  apparently  without  expla- 
nations, or  rationale,  or  anything  to  make  boys  think.  There  may  be 
teachers  who  envy  the  life  of  an  old  horse  goiog  round  in  a  mill,  and 
there  may  therefore  be  a  reason  for  reproducing  for  them  the  ancient 
enemy  of  their  own  childhood. 


Practical  Perspective.     By  R  Burchett,  Head  Master  of  the  Training 
and  Normal  School    Pp.  102.    London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1856. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school-books  which  teach  perspec- 
tive. The  rules  are  dear,  and  the  science  of  drawing  accurately  defined. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  it. 


The  Georgics,  with  Notes.     By  J.  E.  Sheridan.     Pp.  316.     London : 

S.  J.  Machen. 

The  editor  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  produce 
the  Georgics  in  their  most  complete  form,  the  criticism,  both  of  the  text 
and  the  matter,  being  brought  up  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  adopted  the  readings  of  Wagner  in  his  last  edition  ;  in  the  margin 
of  the  text  he  has  introduced  references  to  parallel  passages  in  Virgil's 
works,  so  that  the  careful  student  may  wi&ke  the  poet  his  own  inter- 
preter ;  a  most  elaborate  commentary  follows^  in  which  are  embodied 
the  learned  researches  of  Heyne,  Yoss,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Anthon ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  there  is  a  blank  index,  which  the  student  is 
intended  to  fill  up  with  such  references  as  he  deems  worthy  of  further 
observation.  To  those  who  make  the  Georgics  a  text-book  (and  no 
classical  poem  has  higher  claims  to  be  made  a  text-bo(^),  this  edition 
will  be  highly  welcome. 

%*  Several  Notices  stand  over  till  Next  Month. 


SEBIALS  BEGEIYED. 
Fratar*a  Magagime,  Squitch,  The  Two  CoUaget,  Hke  PoUOcUm. 
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<!lluest(ans  anil  ^nstoen^ 

Iktellioence  in  Teachino. — Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  roles  for  making 
children  understand  what  thej  learn. — F,  T,  H» 

Aimotr, — ^This  is  the  Grordian  knot.  It  is  infinitelj  more  difficult  than  to 
judge  what  should  be  taught.  But  that  is  a  primary  question.  Teach  that  only 
which  will  be  really  and  practically  useful  to  the  claiss  of  children  you  are  teach- 
ing. Biake  them  feel  and  appreciate  its  usefulness  if  possible.  This  will  incline 
them  to  learn  it.  The  next  point  is  to  simplify  your  explanations,  avoiding  aU 
abstract  dogmas  which  are  not  thoroughly  explained.  Then  strive  to  make  each 
subject  as  interesting  as  possible  to  the  child's  mind  and  taste.  Bescriptiona 
effect  this  best,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  life-like  applications.  Question 
closely  upon  your  explanation,  and  never  rest  till  you  are  satisfied  that  each  child, 
ttpeciaUy  the  dvUestf  comprehends  you.  These  are  but  very  general  hints  ;  but 
they  comprise  more  than  they  seem  to  do.  One  word  more  :  other  love  teaching 
fftmnelf,  or  give  it  tip, 

OoBPO&AL  Punishment. — Should  this,  in  your  opinion,  ever  be  resorted 

to  ;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? — A  Fcirent. 

Antwer, — There  are  occasions  which  mojf  justify  it.  We  are  constrained  to 
think  so  very  reluctantly.  Nothing  but  excessive  &lsehood,  or  other  very  vile 
sins,  can,  however,  warrant  it :  but  wherever  shame  exists,  and  there  is  heart  and 
affection  to  appeal  to,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  so  dreadfld  an  alter- 
native. There  is  more  child-beating  in  England  than  in  any  other  highly- 
educated  country,  to  our  great  disgrace  be  it  said ;  and  whenever  it  is  given,  it 
IS  inflicted  at  once.  Inst^td  of  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  letting  the' 
child  see  the  deep  pain  it  causes  the  parent^  it  is  almost  invariably  inflicted  in  a 
passion  and  as  a  retaliation. 

Paraphbasing  and  Pabsing. — ^Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  parse  this 
passage  for  me  1 — A  Teacher, 

Answer, — ^No ;  we  are  sorry  to  refiise :  but  it  would  not  interest  or  instruct 
any  of  our  readers. 

IntelUgence. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Obdinaby  General  Meeting,  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  May  3rd,  1856. 
After  a  Lecture  by  the  Eev.  C.  R.  Alford,  of  Highbury  College,  on  the 
Character  of  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord,  the  following  Resolution  was 
proposed  bj  Mr.  Tilleard : — 

"  That  we  have  much  satis&tction  in  congratulating  our  esteemed  President^ 
ICr.  Tliomaa  Tate,  on  the  pension  which  has  lecentiy  been  awarded  to  him  by  her 
Higesty's  Government,  in  consideration  of  his  long-sustained  and  successful  labours  as 
a  teacher,  and  the  many  excellent  educational  works  which  he  has  written.  We  regard 
the  award  of  this  pension,  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Tata 
in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  but  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  public  usefulness  of 
the  scholastic  profession." 

Mr.  Tilleard  said  it  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  he  congratulated 
the  President  of  the  Association  upon  a  reward  due  to  a  long  period  of 
fidthful  service.  As  an  old  Battersea  student,  he  well  remembered  the 
zeal,  energy,  and  earnestness  which  pervaded  Mr.  Tate's  teaching,  and 
for  its  advantages  he  felt  deeply  grateful ;  for,  although  he  had  been 
pupH  to  many  teachers,  it  was  not  until  he  had  Mr.  Tate's  lessons  that 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  taught.  So  vivid  and  clear  were  the  impres- 
sions made  by  Mr.  Tate,  that  all  dificulties  vanished  when  he  appeared 
with  his  chalk  and  board.  Of  Mr.  Tate,  as  an  instructor,  numbers  of 
schoolmasters  were  ever  ready  to  bear  willing  testimony — his  patience 
and  sympathy  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him. 
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Dissertation   on    Sacred  Chronologj.    By  the    Rev.  Nathan  Rouse. 

Pp.  64.    London :  Longmanfl^  1S56. 

An  exceedingly  learned  work ;  we  differ,  however,  with  the  -news  of 
the  author  on  Lispiration ;  but  to  go  into  the  subject  would  take  us  &r 
out  of  our  legitimate  sphere. 

Walkingame's  Tutor's  Assistant.     By  J.  R  Toung.     Pp.  167«     The 
Eighth  Thousand.     London  :  Boutledge.     1856. 

Old  friends  in  a  new  dress.  We  cannot  see  what  inducements  can 
have  led  to  the  restoration  of  this  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  consecrated, 
indeed,  by  the  tears  of  thousands.  The  editor  expresses  his  desire  to 
leave  the  ancient  design  untouched;  and  the  work  remains  with  its 
quaintly-worded  questions  as  in  old  time,  yet  apparently  without  expla- 
nations, or  rationale,  or  anything  to  make  boys  think.  There  may  be 
teachers  who  envy  the  life  of  an  old  horse  going  round  in  a  mill,  and 
there  may  therefore  be  a  reason  for  reproducing  for  them  the  ancient 
enemy  of  their  own  childhood. 


Practical  Perspective.     By  B.  Burchett,  Head  Master  of  the  Training 
and  Normal  School    Pp.  102.     London  :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1856. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  school-books  which  teach  perspec- 
tive. The  rules  are  dear,  and  the  science  of  drawing  accurately  defined. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  it. 


The  Georgics,  with  Notes.     By  J.  E.  Sheridan.     Pp.  316.     London : 

S.  J.  Machen. 

The  editor  has  endeavoured,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  produce 
the  Georgics  in  their  most  complete  form,  the  criticism,  both  of  the  text 
and  the  matter,  being  brought  up  to  the  present  tima  Mr.  Sheridan 
has  adopted  the  reading  of  Wagner  in  hiis  last  edition ;  in  the  margin 
of  the  text  he  has  introauced  references  to  parallel  passages  in  Virgil's 
works,  so  that  the  careful  student  may  mis^e  the  poet  his  own  inter- 
preter ;  a  most  elaborate  commentary  follows,  in  which  are  embodied 
the  learned  researches  of  Heyne,  Yoss,  Wagner,  Forbiger,  and  Anthon ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  there  is  a  blank  index,  which  the  student  is 
intended  to  fill  up  with  such  references  as  he  deems  worthy  of  further 
observation.  To  those  who  make  the  Georgics  a  text-book  (and  no 
classical  poem  has  higher  claims  to  be  made  a  text-book),  this  edition 
will  be  highly  welcome.  .     . 

%*  Several  Notices  stand  over  till  Next  Month. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 
Fraatr'a  Magazine,  Sqtdkih,  The  Two  Cottagee,  The  PdUieian. 
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(!k\xt%tbm%  anb  ^nstoets. 

Inteluqence  m  Tbachino. — Be  so  good  as  to  give  me  roles  for  making 
children  understand  what  they  learn. — F,  T,  H. 

Amwer. — ^Tfais  is  the  Gordiaii  knot.  It  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  to 
judge  what  should  be  taught.  But  that  is  a  primary  question.  Teach  that  only 
which  will  be  really  and  practically  useful  to  the  claiss  of  children  you  are  teach- 
ing. B£ake  them  feel  and  appreciate  its  useiulness  if  possible.  This  will  incline 
them  to  learn  it.  The  next  point  is  to  simplify  your  ezplanations,  avoiding  all 
abstract  dogmas  which  are  not  thoroughly  explained.  Then  strive  to  make  each 
subject  as  interesting  as  possible  to  the  child's  mind  and  taste.  Descriptions 
effect  this  best,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  and  life-like  applications.  Question 
closely  upon  your  explanation,  and  never  rest  till  you  are  satisfied  that  each  child, 
etpedaUy  the  dvUest^  comprehends  you.  These  are  but  very  general  hints  ;  but 
they  comprise  more  than  they  seem  to  do.  One  word  more  :  eUker  love  teaching 
y<fwnel'ff  or  give  it  up, 

OoBPOEAL  FuNiSHHENT. — Should  this,  ui  your  opinion,  eyer  be  resorted 
to ;  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ? — A  Fcurent 

Answer, — There  are  occasions  which  majf  justify  it.  We  are  constrained  to 
think  so  very  reluctantly.  Nothing  but  excessive  fiJsehood,  or  other  very  vUe 
sins,  can,  however,  warrant  it :  but  wherever  shame  exists,  and  there  is  heart  and 
afiection  to  appeal  to,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  so  dreadful  an  alter- 
native. There  is  more  child-beating  in  England  than  in  any  other  highly- 
educated  country,  to  our  great  disgrace  be  it  said ;  and  whenever  it  is  given,  it 
is  inflicted  at  once.  Instead  of  waiting  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  letting  the- 
child  see  the  deep  pain  it  causes  the  parent,  it  is  almost  invariably  inflicted  in  a 
passion  and  as  a  retaliation. 

Paraphrasing  and  Parsing. — ^Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  parse  this 
passage  for  me  ? — A  Teacher, 

Antwer, — ^No ;  we  are  sorry  to  refiise :  but  it  would  not  interest  or  instruct 
any  of  our  readers. 

Intelligence. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 
Ordinary  General  Meeting,  held  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  May  3rd,  1856. 
After  a  Lectare  by  the  Kev.  C.  B.  Alford,  of  Highbury  College,  on  the 
Character  of  the  Teaching  of  our  Lord,  the  following  Resolution  was 
pN>posed  by  Mr.  Tilleard : — 

"  That  we  bave  much  satis&ction  in  congratulating  our  esteemed  President, 
Ifir.  Thomas  Tate,  on  the  pension  which  has  i^ecently  bisen  awarded  to  him  by  her 
IC^^esty's  Grovemment,  in  consideration  of  his  long-sustained  and  successful  labours  as 
a  teacher,  and  the  many  excellent  educational  woriu  which  he  has  written.  We  regard 
the  award  of  this  pension,  not  only  as  a  recognition  of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Tate 
in  the  cause  of  elementary  education,  but  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  public  usefulness  of 
the  scholastic  profession." 

Mr.  Tilleard  said  it  was  with  unfeigned  pleasure  that  he  congratulated 
the  President  of  the  Association  upon  a  reward  due  to  a  long  period  of 
fidthful  service.  As  an  old  Battersea  student,  he  well  remembered  the 
zeal,  energy,  and  earnestness  which  pervaded  Mr.  Tate's  teaching,  and 
for  its  advantages  he  felt  deeply  grateful ;  for,  although  he  had  been 
pupil  to  many  teachers,  it  was  not  until  he  had  Mr.  Tate's  lessons  that 
he  knew  what  it  was  to  be  taught.  So  vivid  and  clear  were  the  impres- 
sions made  by  Mr.  Tate,  that  all  dif&culties  vanished  when  he  appeared 
with  his  chalk  and  board.  Of  Mr.  Tate,  as  an  instructor,  numbers  of 
schoolmasters  were  ever  ready  to  bear  willing  testimony — his  patience 
and  sympathy  had  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him. 
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Mr.  Tate*s  reputation  rested  not  alone  on  his  great  abilities  as  a 
teacher,  nor  was  it  confined  to  the  walls  of  his  college ;  but  he  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  Educational  Works  which  had  spread  his  name 
throughout  the  empire. 

The  numerous  works  for  which  his  perseverance  has  found  time^  amid 
his  official  duties,  embraced  almost  the  whole  range  of  secular  instruction. 
Mr.  Tilleard  showed  a  few  of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  works,  and 
observed  that  it  would  be  a  profitable  exercise,  to  discover  those  prin- 
ciples and  methods  which  render  these  books  so  far  superior  to  other 
school-works. 

In  Mr.  Tate  were  combined  the  mathematician  and  the  teacher — no 
subject  was  too  abstruse  for  him  to  simplify,  analyze,  and  illustrate  ;  he 
unveiled  the  mysteries  of  science  to  thousands  whose  position  would 
have  condemned  them  to  remain  ignorant  of  its  truths.  His  efforts  had 
been  concentrated  on  the  education  of  the  poor  in  those  branches  of 
science  that  are  connected  with  the  common  pursuits  of  life. 

Mr.  Tilleard  complained  of  the  propounders  of  Common  Things,  for 
ignoring  the  exertions  of  Pestalozzi,  Mayo,  and  Tate.  There  certainly 
was  this  grand  difference  between  them — ^that  Mr.  Tate  uniformly 
advocated  the  exposition  of  those  principles  on  which  Common  Things 
depend,  whereas  the  knowledge  of  mere  facts  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
other  party. 

Mr.  Tilleard  considered  that  the  Association  might  congratulate  itself^ 
that  one  of  the  profession  had  been  recognized  by  the  Government-  as 
deserving  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  State.  It  was  a  public  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  merits  as  a  teacher  of  the  poor ;  and  it  encouraged* 
teachers  to  hope  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when  the  Grovemment 
would  be  more  ready  to  appreciate  the  labours  of  those  whose  energies 
were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Tilleard  pointed  out  the  destinction  to  be  observed  between 
Mr.  Tate's  pension  and  those  granted  under  the  recent  minutes — ^in  the 
latter  case  they  were  granted  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  inefficient  or 
worn-out  man,  whereas  in  the  former  case  it  was  an  honourable  reward 
for  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

Mr.  Tilleard  remarked  that  Mr.  Tate  had  caught  the  spirit  of  a  man 
to  whom  this  country  was  infinitely  indebted  for  his  exertions  in 
establishing  the  present  system  of  Government  education.  He  referred 
to  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  a  man  whose  enthusiasm  communicated 
itself  to  all  within  his  circle.  He  trusted  that  the  members  of  the 
Association  might  receive  a  similar  impulse  from  their  worthy  Presi- 
dent, and  concluded  in  reciting  the  following  lines : — 

**  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime^ 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  in  the  sands  of  time. 

**  Foot-pfints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

'*  Let  ns  then  be  np  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  &te, 
Still  aohieving,  still  pursuing, 
Learn  to  labour  and  to  wait.'* 
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Mr.  Ooghlan  seconded  the  resolution  with  very  great  pleasure.  He 
had  not  had  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Tate's  private  Mends^ip,  but  only 
looked  upon  him  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Goghlan  spoke  of  Mr.  Tate  as  a  man  who  had  signalized  himself 
by  origineJity ;  one  who  in  the  educational  world  had  had  few  rival& 
He  rejoiced  at  his  good  fortune,  and  looked  forwards  for  future  works 
to  ease  the  toils  of  teaching.  He  was  sure,  that  although  many  might  be 
emulous  of  his  fame,  none  would  be  envious  of  his  reward. 

Mr.  Braid  supported  the  motion,  and  expressed  his  great  gratification 
that  Mr.  Tate  should  have  been  honoured  as  a  schoolmaster  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Simpson  cordially  coincided  with  the  Besolution,  and  briefly 
complimented  the  President  on  being  the  first  gentleman  whose  services 
as  an  educator  the  Government  had  recognized. 

Mr.  Hind  testified  to  the  kindly  feeling  with  which  the  President  was 
regarded  by  those  whom  he  had  instructed.  Mr.  Hind's  sons  had  had 
the  advantage  of  attending  Mr.  Tate's  lectures  at  Battersea.  He  felt 
quite  unable  in  Mr.  Tate's  presence,  to  express  the  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude with  which  his  memory  was  cherished  by  his  pupils. 

Mr.  Dambree  (Chairman)  thought  they  ought  to  derive  some  benefit 
from  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  What  were  the  principles  on  which 
Mr.  Tate  had  constantly  proceeded  in  his  successful  career  1  Principle 
constituted  the  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the  empiric. 
Mr.  Tate  (he  said)  was  an  educational  philosopher  ;  wiiatever  the  subject 
he  undertook  to  examine,  he  had  broken  it  in  pieces  by  the  hammer  of 
principle,  not  picking  it  to  bits  here  and  there.  The  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Tate  had  persevered  fi:^m  year  to  year  was  worthy  of  admiration. 
He  exhorted  the  members  to  act  on  principle  in  imparting  instruction, 
to  avoid  all  approach  to  quackery  (because  education  did  not  consist  in  a 
bundle  of  methods,  but  was  eminently  a  science),  to  extend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  great  truths  laid  down  by  Mr.  Tate,  and  thereby  advance  the 
best  interests  of  the  country. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Tate  very  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment  in  a  speech  of 
deep  feeling ;  he  had  no  intention  of  leaving  the  Society,  and  hoped  to 
show  in  future  years  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  their  regarda 

W.  H.  Smith,  MvMiikn^  Secretcuiry, 

The  next  and  last  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  on  Saturday,  the  7th  June,  at  6  o'clock, 
when  Mr.  F.  R  Crampton  will  read  a  Paper  on  the  Grovemment  of 
Pupil-Teachers. 

St.  Thomas,  Chabterhouse,  New  School. — The  ceremony  of  laying 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  School  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse, 
Ctolden  Lane,  was  performed  on  the  8th  ult.,  at  one  o'clock,  by  Mr.  W. 
£.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who 
was  unable  to  attend. 

The  existing  schools  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  were  established  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  costermongers  and  poor 
inhabitants  of  Golden  Lane  and  Whitecross  Street.  They  consist  of  an 
Upper  School  for  Boys,  a  Second  Boys'  School,  a  Girls',  and  an  Infant 
School     The  number  of  children  in  actual  attendance  at  these  schools 
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was,  at  the  late  visit  of  H.M.'s  Inspectinr  of  Sohools,  in  September  last, 
919.  There  are  also  attached  to  this  estabUshment  evening  classes  for 
men  and  women,  and  evening  schools  for  boys  and  girls :  the  number 
attending  these  is  500.  These  schools,  both  day  and  evening;  are  for  the 
most  part  self-supporting.  Unfortunately,  however,  though  many  of  the 
poorest  children  are  admitted  free,  these  schools  have  not  reached  the 
lowest  class  of  children,  of  whom  there  are  still  2,386  between  the  ages 
of  three  and  fourteen  who  do  not  attend  any  school  whatever.  To  meet 
this  deficiency,  the  present  school  has  been  promoted.  A  freehold  site 
in  €k)lden  Lane  was  procured,  and  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Hesketh  for  a 
building  containing  three  school-rooms,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
1,000  children.  The  cost  of  this  building  (including  purchase-money  of 
site  for  building  and  play-ground,  £2,200)  is  estimated  at  jS8,452.  Two- 
thirds  of  this,  viz.  £5,634.  ISa,  4c^,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Committee 
of  CounciL  For  the  remaining  third,  viz.  £2,817.  6$.  8d,,  the  treasurer 
(the  Eev.  Mr.  Bogers^  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse)  appeals 
to  the  public. 


Orders  and  AdvertisemerUs  rmist  he  sent  onlt/o  Messbs.  Oboombbidge, 
5,  FcUemoeter  Bow  ;  the  latter,  from  sbramgere,  must  he  iiecompanied  by  a 
remittance,  a>ccording  to  the  following  accUe  : — If  und&r  40  vxyrda^  4«. ; 
for  every  additional  ten  worde,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s. ;  a  half-jMge, 
or  one  cohtmn,  £1.  5s.     No  deductions  ore  mcide. 

The  JouBNAL  will  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  year,  an  receipt  of 
es.  ed.  in  advance. 

*^*  This  Jottmal  is  now  Registered  for  Transmission  to  Foreign 
Coitntries,  \f  Stamped. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  NotUlle*$  "  French  Simplified.** — ^We  have  received  several  letters  about  our 
review  of  this  book  ;  the  gist  of  which  is,  that  the  writers  do  not  agree  with  xm,  and 
think  "  Mr,"  for  example,  the  exact  pronunciation  of  **  soBurs."  Very  likely.  We 
endeavour  always  to  give  fiur  representations  of  books.  In  this  case  we  quoted 
•pecimens  of  what  we  objected  to,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  required.  To  insert 
letters  simply  denying  our  conclusions  and  joining  issue  with  us,  whenever  we  express 
an  un&vourable  judgment,  would  in  the  end  render  all  criticism  impossiUe^  and  fill 
the  Journal  with  opinions  and  counter-opinions  on  every  book  noticed.  Vk^m  of  the 
book  are  deserving  of  high  praise ;  but  there  is  a  practical  impossibility  in  conveying 
the  pronunciation  of  French  to  English  ears  by  combinations  of  letters,  which  we  feel 
bound  to  point  out  and  insist  on;  though  M.  Nottelle  has  done  it  as  well  as  is 
practicable.   "  Zap-hose  *  should  have  been  printed,  it  seems,  in  the  book  as  lap-loae. 

**  G.  W."  Already  answered  in  a  former  number. 

"  F.  J."—"  G.  M."— "  Education  of  the  Citizen  "—and  "  F.  F.  W."  in  our  next. 

"  W.  K.  E."  and  several  other  Moon  letters  are  postponed.  We  can  only  find 
room  for  one  on  each  side  of  the  question  this  month,  and  select  the  ftillest. 

The  Articles  on  Music  and  Mental  Arithmetic  are  reluctantly  pos^oned. 


c.^c>sCX'^3K!^X0^3"^-^ 
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ON  MENTAL  ARTTHMETIC. 

EXERCISE  V. 
Th^  Fractional  Pa/rts  of  Numbers  expressed  in  Whole  Numbers, 

THE  HALVES   OP  DIFFERENT  NUMBERS. 

One  Holf  of  differerU  Nwmbers, 

•         • 
One  half  of  two  is  one. 
••  •• 

One  half  of  four  u  two. 
••  •         •• • 

One  half  of  six  is  three. 
And  so  On. 

Three  Halves  of  different  Numbers. 

•     •  ••  • 

The  half  of  two  is  one ; 
three  times  the  half  of  two  are  three  times  one,  or  three. 


••      •< 


The  half  of  four  is  two  ; 
three  times  the  half  of  four  are  three  times  two,  or  six. 


•     ••  •  ••  •     ••  •     ••  • 


The  half  of  six  is  three ; 
three  times  the  half  of  six  are  three  times  three,  or  nine. 
And  so  on  to  three  times  the  half  of  eighty  often,  oftweboe,  <&;c. 

Five  Halves  of  different  Numbers. 


•     • 


The  half  of  two  is  one ; 
five  times  the  half  of  two  are  five  times  one,  or  five. 


>•     •• 


The  half  of  four  is  two ; 
five  times  the  half  of  four  are  five  times  two,  or  ten. 


•      ••  • 


The  half  of  six  is  three ; 
five  times  the  half  of  six  are  five  times  three,  or  fifteen. 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  to  seven  halves,  nine  halves,  &c.,  of  different  nimibers. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  since  two  halves,  four  halves,  <fec.,  make 
whole  numbers,  the  exercise  has  not  been  extended  to  these  forms 
of  expression. 

ProbUrriB. 

1.  What  is  three  times  the  half  of  a  shilling,  or  twelve  pence  1 
Ans.  Is.  6d. 

Proof. — The  half  of  twelve  pence  is  six  pence  ;  therefore  three  times 
the  half  of  twelve  pence  are  thi-ee  times  six  pence,  or  eighteen  pence, 
which  make  one  shilling  and  six  pence. 

2.  What  is  seven  times  the  half  of  six  pence  ?     Ans.  Is.  9d. 

VOL.  X.  NO.  115,  N.S.  "^  ^ 
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3.  If  a  lb.  of  butter  cost  ten  pence ;  what  will  be  the  cost  of  five  half 
Ibsl     Am.  2s.  Id. 

Proof. — The  cost  of  a  half  lb.  will. be  the  half  of  ten  pence,  or  five 
pence ;  and  therefore  the  cost  of  five  half  lbs.  will  be  five  times  five 
pence,  or  twenty  five  pence,  which  make  two  shillings  and  a  penny. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  three  half  lbs.  of  cheese  at  eight  pence 
the  lb.  ?     Ans.  Is. 

And  so  on. 

THE  THIRDS  OF  DIFFEREITr  NUMBERS. 

One  Third  of  different  Nwmbera. 

••  • 
One  third  of  three  is  one. 


One  third  of  six  is  two. 
••  •     ••  •     ••  • 

One  third  of  nine  is  three. 
And  so  on. 

Two  Thirds  of  different  Nwmbera. 

Thethird'oftl^isone; 
two  times  the  third  of  three  are  two  times  one,  or  two. 


•  • 


The  third  of  six  is  two ; 
two  times  the  third  of  six  are  two  times  two,  or  four. 
•• •     •• •     •• •  •••     •• • 

The  third  of  nine  is  three ; 
two  times  the  third  of  nine  are  two  times  three,  or  six. 
And  so  on. 

Fowr  TMrda  of  different  Nv/mhera. 
••  •  •• •• 

The  third  of  three  is  one ; 
four  times  the  third  of  three  are  four  times  one,  or  four. 


The  third  of  six  is  two ; 
four  times  the  third  of  six  are  four  times  two,  or  eight. 
••  •     ••  •     •••  ••  •      •••     ••  •     ••  • 

The  third  of  nine  is  three  ; 
four  times  the  third  of  nine  are  four  times  three,  or  twelve. 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  tofwe  thirds^  seven  thirdsy  &c.,  of  different  numbers. 

Problems. 

1.  How  much  is  two  times  the  third  of  a  shilling,  or  two  thirds  of  a 
shilling  ?     Atis.  8d. 

Proof — The  third  of  twelve  pence  is  four  pence  ;  therefore  two  times 
the  third  of  twelve  pence  are  two  times  four  pence,  or  eight  pence. 

2.  How  much  is  five  times  the  third  of  six  pence  ?     Ans.  lOd. 

3.  How  many  inches  are  there  in  two  thirds  of  a  foot  ?  Ans.  8  inches. 
And  so  on. 
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THE   FOURTHS   OP   DIFFERENT   NUMBERS. 

Orie  Fowrth  of  differ efnt  Nwmb&ra. 

••  •• 
One  fourth  of  four  is  one. 


One  fourth  of  eight  is  two. 
•  ••     •••     •••     ••• 

One  fourth  of  twelve  is  three. 
And  so  on. 

Two  Fourths  of  differ &nJb  Nvmih&ra. 

•• ••  •• 

The  fourth  of  four  is  one ; 
two  times  the  fourth  of  four  are  two  times  one,  or  two. 
••      ••      ••      ••  ••      •• 

The  fourth  of  eight  is  two ; 

two  times  the  fourth  of  eight  are  two  times  two,  or  four. 

•  ••     ••  •     •••     •••  •••     ••• 

The  fourth  of  twelve  is  three ; 
two  times  the  fourth  of  twelve  are  two  times  three,  or  six. 
And  so  on. 

Three  Fourths  of  different  Nvmbers, 

•  • ••  ••  • 

The  fourth  of  four  is  one ; 
three  times  the  fourth  of  four  are  three  times  one,  or  three. 


The  fourth  of  eight  is  two ; 
three  times  the  fourth  of  eight  are  three  times  two,  or  six. 
•  ••     ••  •     ••  •     •••         •••     •••     ••• 

The  fourth  of  twelve  is  three  ; 
three  times  the  fourth  of  twelve  are  three  times  three,  or  nine. 
And  so  on. 
And  so  on  to  five  fowrthsy  sixfowrthsy  &c.,  of  different  numbers. 

Problems. 

1.  How  much  is  three  fourths  of  a  pound  1     Aiis,  15s. 

Proof — The  fourth  of  twenty  shillings  is  five  shillings  j  therefore 
three  times  the  fourth  of  twenty  shillings  are  three  times  five  shillings, 
or  fifteen  shillings. 

2.  How  much  is  three  fourths  of  a  shilling  ?     Ans,  9d. 

3.  How  many  ounces  are  three  fourths  of  a  lb.,  or  sixteen  ounces  1 
Ans.  12  ounces. 

4.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  two  and  one  quarter  lbs.  of  meat  at 
eight  pence  a  lb.  ?     Ans.  \b.  6d. 

5.  What  is  seven  fourths  of  a  foot  ?  Ans.  21  inches,  or  1  foot 
9  inches. 

And  so  on. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  fifths,  the  sixths,  &c.,  of  different  num- 
bers may  be  gone  over. 
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EXERCISE  VI. 

Katios. —  When  the  one  number  is  not  an  exact  multiple  of  the  other. 

Two  numbers  may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  the  following 
manner : — 

1.  When  the  numbers  are  simply  regarded  as  multiples  of  unity,  or  one» 

2.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  two. 

3.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  three. 

4.  When  the  numbers  are  regarded  as  multiples  of  four. 
And  so  on. 

I. — WHEN  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  TAKEN  AS   MULTIPLES   OP   ONE. 

Tloo  compared  with  other  Numbers, 

•  •  •  •• 

One  is  the  third  of  three  ;  two  are  two  times  the  third  of  three. 

•• ••  •• 

One  is  the  fourth  of  four  ;  two  are  two  times  the  fourth  of  four. 


One  is  the  fifth  of  five  :  two  are  two  times  the  fifth  of  five. 
And  so  on. 

l^ree  compared  with  olJier  Numbers. 

••  • 

One  is  the  half  of  two  ;  three  are  three  times  the  half  of  two. 

•• ••  • •• 

One  is  the  fourth  of  four  ;  three  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  four. 

•  •• ••  • •• 

One  is  the  fifth  of  five  ;  three  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  five. 
And  so  on. 

Four  compared  with  other  Numbers. 

• ••  •• •• 

One  is  the  third  of  three  ;  four  are  four  times  the  third  of  three. 


•  •• ••  •• •• 

One  is  the  fifth  of  five  ;  four  are  four  times  the  fifth  of  five. 
And  so  on. 

And  so  on  to  five,  six,  &c.,  compared  with  other  numbers. 

Problems, 

1.  Three  are  what  part  of  five  ?    Ans.  Three  are  three  times  the  fifth 
of  fivQ,  or,  we  may  say,  three  are  three  fifths  of  five. 

2.  Seven  are  how  many  times  three  ]     Ans.  Seven  are  seven  times 
the  third  of  three. 

3.  *lf  three  articles  cost  six  pence ;  how  much  will  four  articles  cost  ? 
Ans.  8d. 

Proof. — Four  are  four  times  the  third  of  three  ;  therefore  four  articles 

*  As  a  help  to  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  occasionally  write  the  data  of  the 
question  in  a  concise  form  on  the  black  board  ;  thus  : — 

The  cost  of  3  U  Cd.  The  cost  of  4  is  required. 
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will  cost  four  times  the  third  of  three  articles  :  but  the  cost  of  three 
articles  is  six  pence ;  therefore  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  four 
times  the  third  of  six  pence,  or  eight  pence. 

Or  Urns,  by  the  method  of  division  and  multiplication  appended  to 
Exercise  II.  : — 

The  cost  of  three  articles  is  six  pence ; 

therefore  the  cost  of  one  article  will  be  the  third  of  six  pence,  or  two  pence ; 

and  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  four  times  two  pence,  or 

eight  pence. 

The  latter  method  is  the  most  simple  in  principle ;  but,  in  general, 
the  former  method  is  best  suited  for  mental  calculation.  A  judicious 
teacher  will  practise  his  pupils  in  the  use  of  both  methods. 

Or  thus.  The  cost  of  three  articles  is  six  pence ; 
therefore  the  cost  of  twelve  articles  will  be  four  times  six  pence,  or  24d. ; 
and  the  cost  of  four  articles  will  be  the  third  of  twenty-four  pence, 

or  eight  pence. 

Obs,  By  this  method  the  order  of  the  operations  is  changed. 

4.  K  five  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  one  shilling  and  eight  pence ;  what  will 
twelve  lbs.  cost  ?     Arts,  4s. 

Obs.  In  proposing  questions  of  this  kind,  at  this  stage  of  instruction, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  one  article  should  not  involve  a 
fraction. 

5.  What  part  of  a  penny  is  three  farthings  ?  -i/w.  |,  or  three  times 
the  fourth. 

And  so  on. 

Obs,  This  form  of  the  exercise  does  not  always  give  the  ratio  of  the 
numbers  in  the  least  terms.  The  following  portions  of  the  exercise  give 
the  ratios  in  a  reduced  form,  although  not  always  in  the  least  terms. 

H. — WHEN  THE  NUMBERS  COMPARED  ARE  TAKEN  AS  MULTIPLES   OF   TWO. 

This  exercise  consists  in  first  expressing  the  numbers  as  products  of 
two,  and  thence  deriving  their  ratio  in  a  reduced  form. 

Fou/r  compeared  wiih  other  Numbers. 


••      ••  ••      ••      •• 

Four  are  two  times  two ;  six  are  three  times  two ; 
four  are  two  times  the  third  of  six. 


•  •      •• 


Four  are  two  times  two ;  eight  are  four  times  two ; 
four  are  two  times  the  fourth  of  eight. 
And  so  on  to  the  comparison  oifov/r  with /(yu/rteen,  eighteen^  <fec. 

Six  compa/red  wUh  other  Nwmhers, 


•  • 


Six  are  three  times  two ;  four  are  two  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  half  of  four. 


Six  are  three  times  two ;  eight  are  four  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  eight. 
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Six  are  three  times  two ;  ten  are  five  times  two ; 
six  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  ten. 
And  so  on  to  the  comparison  of  six  with  fowrtem,,  twenty^  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  eight,  ten,  twelve,  <fec.,  may  be  compared  with 
other  numbers. 

FrohU/ma. 
In  giving  these  problems,  the  dots  or  marks  representing  the  ratios 
should  be  placed  on  the  black  board. 

1.  Fourteen  are  how  many  times  ten  1  Ams,  Seven  times  the  fifth, 
orf 

2.  Fourteen  are  what  part  of  twenty  %    Ana,  Seven  times  the  tenth, 

3.  Six  pence  are  what  part  of  eight  pence?  Ana.  Three  times  the 
fourth,  or  ^. 

Proof. — Six  are  three  times  two  ;  eight  are  four  times  two  ; 
therefore  six  pence  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  eight  pence. 

4.  K  six  eggs  cost  nine  pence;  how  much  will  ten  eggs  cost? 
Ans.  Is.  3d. 

Proof. — Ten  are  five  times  the  third  of  six  ;  the  cost  of  six  eggs  is 
nine  pence  ;  therefore  the  cost  of  ten  eggs  will  be  five  times  the  third  of 
nine  pence  ;  the  third  of  nine  pence  is  three  pence,  and  five  times  three 
pence  are  fifteen  pence,  which  is  one  shilling  and  three  pence. 

Or  thus.  6  are  3  times  2,  and  10  are  5  times  2  ;  therefore  to  find  the 
cost  of  10  eggs  I  must  first  find  the  cost  of  2  eggs.     Now, — 
the  cost  of  6  eggs  equals  9d., 
.'.  the  cost  of    2  eggs      =      the  third  of  9d.  =  3d., 
and  the  cost  of  10  eggs      =      5  times  3d.  =  15d.  or  Is.  3d. 
Or  thus.  In  this  question  the  numbers  of  the  things  are  6  and  10. 
Multiplying  6  and  10  together  I  get  60  ;  then  to  find  the  cost  of  10  eggs 
I  must  first  find  the  cost  of  60.     Now, 

the  cost  of    6  eggs  equals  9d., 
.*.  the  cost  of  60  eggs      =      10  times  9d.  =  90d., 
and  the  cost  of  10  eggs      =      the  sixth  of  90d.  =  15d. 
This  operation  would  have  been  more  simple  if  we  had  first  found  the 
cost  of  30  eggs  in  the  place  of  60,  for  30  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
6  and  10. 

Obs.  In  the  two  first  methods,  the  operations  are, — first,  division  and 
then  multiplication ;  whereas  in  the  last  method  the  order  of  the 
operations  is  changed,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  in, — first,  multiplication 
and  then  division.  The  last  method  should  be  adopted  whenever  the 
process  of  division  involves  a  fraction. 

5.  If  14  lbs.  of  sugar  cost  4s.  Id. ;  what  will  4  lbs.  cost  ?  Ans.  Is.  2d. 
Proof. — 4  are  two  times  the  seventh  of  14.     The  cost  of  14  is  4s.  Id., 

or  49d. ;  therefore  the  cost  of  4  will  be  two  times  the  seventh  of  49d. ; 
the  seventh  of  49d.  is  7d.,  and  two  times  7d.  are  14d.,  which  is  Is  2d. 
Or  thus.  14  are  7  times  2,  and  4  are  two  times  2  ;  therefore  we  must 
first  find  the  cost  of  2. 

The  cost  of  14  lbs.  equals  49d. 
therefore  the  cost  of    2  lbs.      =      the  seventh  of  49d.  =  7d. 

and  the  cost  of    4  lbs.      =      2  times  7d.  =  14d.,  or  Is.  2d. 
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6.  If  4  lbs.  of  rice  cost  lOd.  ;  what  will  6  lbs.  costi     Ans.  Is.  3d. 

7.  I  paid  2s.  Id.  for  10  glasses  ;  how  much  should  I  pay  for  a  dozen  1 
Ans,  2s.  6d. 

And  so  on. 

III. — ^WHEN  THE  NUMBERS   COMPARED   ARE  TAKEN    AS    MULTIPLES   OP 

THREE. 

This  exercise  consists  in  expressing  the  numbers  as  products  of  three, 
and  thence  deriving  their  ratio  in  a  reduced  form. 

Sia:  compa/red  with  other  Numbers. 

•  ••     •••  •••     •••     ••  • 

Six  are  two  times  three  ;  nine  are  three  times  three  ; 
six  are  two  times  the  third  of  nine. 


Six  are  two  times  three ;  fifteen  are  five  times  three  ', 
six  are  two  times  the  fifth  of  fifteen. 
And  so  on  to  a  comparison  of  six  with  ttventy-one,  twenty-seven,  &c. 

Nine  compa/red  with  other  Nwmhers. 

•  ••     •••      ••  •  ••  •     ••  • 

Nine  are  three  times  three  ;  six  are  two  times  three  ; 
nine  are  three  times  the  half  of  six. 
•••     •••     •••  •••     •••     ••  •     ••  • 

Nine  are  three  times  three  j  twelve  are  four  times  three  ; 
nine  are  three  times  the  fourth  of  twelve. 
And  so  on  to  a  comparison  of  nine  ynth.  fifteen,  l/wenty-one,  &c. 

In  the  same  manner  twelve,  fifteen,  &c.,  may  be  compared  with 
other  numbers. 

Problems, 

In  giving  these  problems,  the  dots  or  marks,  representing  the  ratios, 
should  be  placed  on  the  black  board. 

1.  Twelve  are  how  many  times  nine  ?     Ans,  Four  times  the  third. 

2.  What  part  of  a  shilling  is  nine  pence  ?     Ans.  Three  times  the 
fourth,  or  |. 

3.  If  6  mugs  cost  lOd. ;  what  will  9  mugs  cost?     Ans,  Is.  3d. 
Proof. — 9  are  three  times  the  half  of  6  ;  the  cost  of  6  mugs  is  lOd. ; 

therefore  the  cost  of  9  mugs  will  be  three  times  the  half  of  lOd. ;  the 
half  of  lOd.  is  5d.,  and  three  times  5d.  are  15d.,  which  is  Is.  3d. 

Or  thus.  Here  we  must  first  find  the  cost  of  3  mugs. 
The  cost  of  6  mugs  equals  lOd. 
therefore  the  cost  of  3  mugs      =      the  half  of  lOd.  =  5d. ; 
and  the  cost  of  9  mugs      =      3  times  5d.  =  15d. 

4.  If  12  yards  of  cord  cost  8d.  ;  what  will  15  yards  cost  ?     Ans.  lOd. 

5.  If  24  apples  cost  16d.  ;  what  will  9  apples  cost  ?     Ans.  6d. 

6.  K  5  lbs.  of  rice  can  be  bought  for  15d. ;  how  many  pounds  can  I 
get  for  9d.  ?     Ans.  ^  lbs. 

Proof. — 9  are  three  times  the  fifth  of  15.     Now,  15  pence  will  buy 
5  lbs. ;  therefore  9  pence  will  buy  three  times  the  fifth  of  5  lbs.,  or  3  lbs. 
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Or  thtu.  The  coat  of  5  lbs.  is  15d. ;  therefore 

the  cost  of  1  lb.  will  be  the  fifth  of  15d.,  or  3d. ; 

that  is,  3d.  will  purchase  1  lb. ; 

but  9(L  are  3  times  3d. ;  therefore  9d.  will  buy  3  lbs. 

Or  thiis.  Here  we  shall  first  find  the  number  of  lbs.  which  45  pence 
will  purchase.  (Why  45  1  because  it  is  the  least  common  multiple  of 
15  and  9  j  thus,  3  times  15  are  45,  and  5  times  9  are  45.) 

No.  lbs.  got  for  15  pence  =  5 ; 
therefore  No.  lbs.  got  for  45  pence  =  3  times  5=15; 

and  No.  lbs.  got  for    9  pence  =  the  fifth  of  15  lbs.  =  3  lbs. 

Ohs.  The  last  method  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils  after  they  have 
been  sufficiently  practised  in  the  two  first  methods. 

7.  If  7  books  can  be  got  for  Is.  9d.  ;  how  many  can  be  got  for  a 
shilling  1    Ana,  4. 

8.  If  a  man  receive  228.  for  working  6  days ;  how  much  should  he 
receive  for  working  9  dayal    Ans.  £1.  138. 

And  so  on.  It  is  presumed  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  extend 
these  questions  as  they  may  be  required. 

And  so  on  "  when  the  numbers  compared  are  taken  as  multiples  of 

FOUR,  of  FIVE,  of  SIX,  &C." 


THE    WAY    TO    EMINENCR 

"  That  which  other  folks  can  do, 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  you  ?" 

Long  ago  a  little  boy  was  entered  at  Harrow  School.  He  was  put  into  a  class 
beyond  his  years,  and  where  all  the  scholars  had  the  advantage  of  previous  instruc- 
tion, denied  to  him.  His  master  chid  him  for  his  dulness,  and  all  his  then  efforts 
could  not  raise  him  from  the  lowest  place  on  the  form.  But,  nothing  daunted,  he 
procured  the  grammars  and  other  elementary  books  which  his  class-fellows  had  gone 
through  in  previous  terms.  He  devoted  the  hours  of  play,  and  not  a  few  of  the  hours 
of  sleep,  to  the  mastering  of  these  ;  till,  in  a  few  weeks,  he  gradually  began  to  rise, 
and  it  was  not  long  till  he  shot  far  ahead  of  all  his  companions,  and  became  not  only 
leader  of  that  division,  but  the  pride  of  Harrow.  You  may  see  the  statue  of  that 
boy,  whose  career  began  with  this  fit  of  energetic  application,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ; 
for  he  lived  to  be  the  greatest  oriental  scholar  of  modem  Europe — it  was  Sir  Wiluax 
Jones. 

When  young  scholars  see  the  lofty  pinnacle  of  attainment  on  which  that  name  is 
now  reposing,  they  feel  as  if  it  had  been  created  there,  rather  than  had  travelled 
thither.  No  such  thing.  The  most  illustrious  In  the  annals  of  philosophy  once 
knew  no  more  than  the  most  illiterate  now  do.  And  how  did  he  arrive  at  his  peerless 
dignity  ?    By  dvnt  of  dUigenoe  ;  by  downright  pamataking. — "  Life  in  Earnest,'* 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  RATIONAL  METHOD.— Om^uMieei, 

YI.  Sounds  sbotild  be  taught  apart  from  rhythm,  before  they  are 
taught  in  connection  with  it. 

In  teaching,  nothing  is  so  important  as  the  proper  subdiTision  and 
gradation  of  the  subject :  it  is  the  yery  soul  and  signification  of  method. 
**  ClsBsification,''  says  M.  Marcel,  in  his  excellent  work  on  teaching  lan- 
guage, "  is  the  fundamental  law  of  a  rational  method ;  for  we  should 
ascertain  what  things  are  to  be  learned,  and  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
learned,  before  we  think  of  the  mode  of  learning  them.  Besides,  the 
mind  cannot  effectively  attend  to  several  distinct  things  at  thei  same 
time,  if  these  are  all  equally  new  ;  it  must  be  abstractedly  engaged  on 
one  at  a  time.  The  principles  of  subdivision  and  gradation,  by  concen- 
trating  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  one  thing  at  a  time,  are  most  powerful 
in  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  life :  a  rational  method,  in 
conformity  with  these  principles,  ought  to  indicate  the  successive  opera- 
tions which  are  necessary  at  the  different  stages  of  the  acquisition,  so 
that  each  may  suitably  prepare  for  that  which  follows,  and  that  all  may 
gradually  concur  to  the  end  proposed.  It  ought  to  prescribe  the  order 
in  which  the  different  departments  of  the  study  may  be  j^uccessively 
entered  upon.  Throughout  the  course,  and  particularly  at  the  outset, 
an  accumulation  of  difficulties  should  be  avoided,  not  to  discourage  the 
learner  and  thus  damp  his  progress.*' 

Of  the  two  great  branches  of  the  study  of  music,  the  Major  mode  and 
the  Minor  mode,  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  teacher  should 
select  the  former  as  the  department  proper  to  an  elementary  course  of 
instruction ;  that  he  should  subdivide  the  exercised  in  the  major  mode 
into  two  classes,  namely,  such  as  are  exclusively  in  one  key  and  free  from 
chromatic  notes,  and  such  as  modulate  into  foreign  keys  and  contain 
chromatic  notes  ;  and  that  he  should  teach  the  former  class  of  exercises 
before  the  latter.  We  now  wish  to  show,  that  in  teaching  this,  the 
most  simple  species  of  music,  he  should  make  a  further  subdivision  and 
gradation. 

Melody,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  instruction  to  teach,  consists  of 
two  distinct  elements.  We  have,  first,  certain  sounds,  then  certain  con- 
ditions of  relative  time  and  accent  according  to  which  they  are  to  be 
fmng,  constituting  what  is  called  rhythm.  The  sounds,  therefore,  are 
the  main  element — ^the  material,  so  to  speak,  of  the  melody;  the  riiythm 
is  only  a  modifying  influence,  regulating  their  arrangement,  and  is 
common  to  poetry  as  well  as  music. 

Her^  then,  are  two  distinct  objects  of  instruction,  each  of  which 
should  separately  engage  the  attention  of  the  learner ;  and  as  we  must 
have  the  materuJs  themselves  before  we  can  arrange  them,  so  we  must 
teach  the  sounds  first,  and  the  rhythm  afterwards.  The  pupils  should 
be  practised  in  singing  intervals,  irrespectively  of  rhythm,  until  such 
time  as  they  have  acquired  considerable  fitcility  in  peiforming  this  part 
of  the  task  of  reading  music.  Then  we  may  proceed  to  the  performance 
of  intervals  under  the  conditions  of  rhythm,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
concentrate  the  attention  of  the  pupils  on  this  new  feature,  because  it 
will  not  be  occupied  at  the  same  time  about  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  or  at 

1  ^ 
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any  rate  only  in  a  very  subordinate  degree.  This  course  should  also  be 
adopted,  Hoe  'the  same  reasons^  in  the  learning  of  ^very  separate  tune  : 
the  sounds  should  be  mastered  first,  and  the  rhythm  superadded 
afterwards. 

It  may  appear  to  the.  reader  to  be  unnecessary  to  explain  this  simple 
and  self-evident  matter ;  but  if  he  will  turn  to  the  manuftls  of  the 
▼arious  methods  of  teaching  s^ngiog,  he.  will  see  t]ie  neoeflsity.  We 
l^ow  oply.one^  namely,  that  of  Messrs.  l>urle  and  Taylor,  wbichi  fully 
recognizes  the  principle.  Mo^t  of  them  teac^  intervals  and  rhythm 
simultaneou^ty:;  and  one,  which  in.  some  req>ect8.we  consider  a  very 
goqd,  method,  namely,  that  of  M.  Weber,  commits  the  patent  absurdity 
q(  beginning  with  rhythm. 

YII5  The  ear  must  be  trained  to  the  oomprehension  of  the  scale 
according  to  its  harmonic  development. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  commence  the  teaching  of  the  r^lotions  of 
pounds  by  making  the  pupils  sing  the  notes  of  the  scale  up  and  down  in 
their  regular  succession  according  to  pitch.  Most  teachers  adopt  this 
plan,  but  few  of  iiiem  fkil  to  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
their  pupils  to  sing  the  scale  with  just  intonation.  We  do  not  ypeak  of 
decided  cases  of  defective  ear  or  voice,  but  of  the  general  average  of 
pupils.  The  reason  of  the  difficulty  will  be  seen  in,  what  we  ^re  about 
to  say. 

The  fundamental  principle  according  to  which  we  derive  pleasure 
from  musical  sounds^  is  that  of  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  which 
form  them,  which  proportions  (says  Coleridge)  are,  in  £Eict,  laws  of  the 
mind,  analogous  to  the  laws  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.* 

The  more  simple  the-  proportions  are,  the  more  pleasure  does  the  mind 
e^^perience  from  the  spunds  which  they  produce,  whether  supg  together 
c(r  in  succession ;  and  thus  upon  any  sound  that  we  choose  to  select  as  a 
basis,  a  series  of  other  sounds  springs  up  which  are  more  or  less  related 
to  it. 

The  simplest  ratio  is  that  of  1  to  2  ;  that  is,  when  for  every  vibration 
of  the  first  sound,  there  are  two  of  the  second.  This  ratio  gives  us  the 
octave  cdxyve  the  first  sound.  The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  a 
greater  number  of  vibrations  produces  a  higher  sound,  the  time  occupied 

*  Dissertation  on.  the  Science  of  Method. — On  this  subject,  the  writer  of  an  excel- 
lent Article  on  Muedc  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  **  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
''-The  connection  between  sound  and  numbers  is  a  &ct  which  at  onee  invests  music 
with  the  highest  digoilfy.  Jt.  is  like  adding  to  l^e  superstructure  of  a  delicate  flower 
^e  roots  of  an  oak  of  the  forest.  .  Far  frpm  being  a  frivolous  art,  meant  only  for  the 
pastime  of  the  senses  in  hours  of  idleness,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  that  importance  to 
mankind,  that  we  are  expressly  furnished  with  a  double  means  of  testing  its  truth. 
91ie  simple  instinct  of  a  correct  ear,  and  the  closest  calculations  of  a  mathematical 
head,  give  the  same  verdict.  Science  proves  what  the  ear  detects, — the  ear  la^et 
what  science  asserts, — ^instinct  and  demonstration  coalesce  as  they  do  wiUi  no  other 
art ;— for,  though  the  same  species  of  identity  exists  between  the  roles  of  perspeciive 
and  the  intuition  of  a  correct  eye,  yet  the  science  in  this  instance  is  neither  so  pro- 
found nor  the  instinct  so  acute.  Tlie  mere  fact  that  music  and  math^natios  should 
be  allied,  is  a  kind  of  phenomraion.  One  can  hardly  believe  how  Euclid  and  Jenny 
Xiind  should  have  anv  common  bond  of  union  ;  but  deep  in  the  secret  caverns  of  the 
mind,  the  materials  m>m  which  both  are  supplied  mingle  in  one  common  source ;  and 
the  paths  which  have  conducted  a  Galileo,  a  Kepler,  and  a  Herschel,  to  the  pro- 
foundest  abstractions  the  human  mind  is  capable  of,  have  started  from  the  sweet 
portals  of  musical  sound,*' 
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\)eing  tlie=  «inie.  The  octave,  being  thas  cldsely  related  to  the  fimdA- 
thental  sound,  appears  to  the  ear  only  as  a  repetition  of  that  sound  at  n 
different  height,  and  thus  forms  a  close  to  one  series  of  sounds  and  a 
starting-point  for  another. 

The  next  most  simple  ratio  within  these  limits  is  that  of  2  to  3  ;  that 
ifl^  iwhen  for  every  two  vibrations  of  the  first  sound  there  are  three  of  the 
second.  This  ratio  gives  us  the  fifth  sound  of  the  scale.  The  first^  sound 
tsad  the  octave  may  be  sung  together ;  but,  as  they  appear  m  nearly 
aHke,'  they  are  not  r^;«rded  as  forming  harmony.  The  fifibh:  sound 
a]^pearS  as  a  decidedly  difierent  sound,  but^  &'om  the  intimacy"  of  itfl 
rehttion'  to  the  fitBt,  forms  with  it  the  most  perfect  concord  that  w0  have 
in  music.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  un- 
mathematical  reader,  that  those  ratios  ire  the  most  simple  which  can  be 
expressed  in  the  smallest  whole  numbers. 

The  next  ratio  is  that  of  3  to  4,  which  gives  U9  the  fourth  of.  the 
soalerf  This  soUnd  is  at  the  same  time  the  fifth  below  the  eighth  or 
ootave,  9B  the  fiftih  is  the  fourth  below  it. 

We- have  now  obtitined  the^  four  principal  notes  of  the  scale.  The;  next 
ratio,  that  of  4  to  5,  gives  us  the  third  sound  of  the  scale.  This  cornea 
as  a  subordinate  sound  between  the  first  and  the  fifth,  and,  with  thiem, 
forms  a  complete  harmonic  combination,  or  a  comihon  chord  or  major 
triad.  This  chords  then,  is  produced  by  the  ratios  4  to  6  and  4  to  5,  or 
4,  5,  6.  The  next  ratio,  3  to  5,  gives  us  the  sixth,  which  similarly 
oompietes  a  major-  triad  on  the  fourth.  Lastly,  by  applying  the  same 
harmonic  ratios  to  the  fifth,  we  get  the  second  and  the  seventh  soubds 
of  the  scale  ;  but  these  last  two  sounds  are  related  to  the  futidamentaT 
sound  only  in  a  secondary  degree,  and  the  ratios  which  they  form  with' 
it  are  consequently  less  simple,  being  8  to  9  for  the  second,  and  8  to  Ifif 
for  the  seventh.  We  have  now  all  the  sounds  of  the  scale.  W6  have 
seen  that  they  are  derived  fi:om  the  fundamental  sound  or  key-note  in 
the  following  order  (Fig.  1)  :— 

FIG.   1. — ORDER   iV   WHICH   SOUNDS   OF   SCALE   A^ISE. 
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The  Ave  sounds  immediately  succeedmg-tiie  key-note  have  all  ex<;eedr 
i^gly  simple  ratios,  and  form  concords  with  itj  whbnce  they  are  called^ 
^e  Oontohances.  The  last  two  sounds  have  complex  ratios,  and  dof  nett 
accord  with  the  key-note  ;  wh^ce  they  are  called  the  Dissonances. 
'  Now,  as  the  pleasure  derived  from^  musical  sounds  arises  from  the 
appreheneibn  df  thieir  i^lcftions,. -sO,  the  nyore  simple  and- intelligible  the 
relation,  the  greater  the  amount  6f  pleasure  derived.  But  the<  more  readilj; 
the  ear  apprehends  the  relations,  the  more,  easily  also  will  the  vqice  be 
able  to  imitate  the  sounds.  Therefore,  in  order  to  secure  a  just  intona- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  scale,  which  is  th^  first  dbject  to  b^  attailSKMi  in 
teaching  singing,  the  natural  course  is  to  train  the  ear  to  th^  perception 
of  the  various  relations,  in  the '  cvdet  of  th^  ^aunpKcity. . .  The  sev^fral 
sounds  must  in  every  case  be  practised*  first-  in  their  primary. :re)4tioi)s^ 
and  not*  ubti!  afterwards  in  thdr  secondary  and  more  remote  relations.  • 

All  thd^  ebAsonanoes  ate  primarily  related  to  the  keyrnote,,and  these 
must  be  practised  first  in  connection  with  it. .  In  order  the  beijtei:  to. 
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attune  tHe  eftni  of  the  pufMla  to  the  ratios,  the  sounds  should  be  song 
first  in  combination  by  two  divisions  of  the  olasa^  and  afterwards  in 
sucoession  by  the  whole  olasa^  thus  (Fig.  2)  : — 

Fia.   2. THE   C0N80NAKCES   IN   OOMNECTION  WITH  ^HB   KET-NOTE. 
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But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  consonances  and  the  key-note  group  thenn 
selTes  into  two  complete  harmonic  combinations  or  full  chords.  These, 
in  their  primary  form,  exhibit  three  relations.  They  should  now  be 
sung  in  this  form,  first  as  harmony,  then  as  melody  ;  thus  (Fig.  3) : — 

FIO.   3. TRIADS   ON   FIRST    AND  FOURTH   SOUNDS. 
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The  Dissonances  must  be  practised  next.  They  are  derived  from  the 
fifth  of  the  scale,  on  the  model  of  the  two  triads  which  have  just  been 
practised,  and  may  therefore  be  learned  at  once  by  singing  a  triad  on  the 
fifth  in  the  same  manner  ;  thus  (Fig.  4)]: — 

FIO.  4. — TRIAD  ON  FIFTH   SOUND. 
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These  three  triads  are  the  materials  of  the  major  scale,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  structure  of  music.  As  they  are  all  formed  by 
the  same  ratios  (4,  5,  6),  the  major  triad  may  be  considered  as  the 
primary  elemental  form  of  music.  We  do  not  misapply  Longfellow's 
lines,  when  we  say — 

"  These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  mighty 
And  he  whose  ear  is  timed  aright^ 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three. 
But  the  most  perfect  harmony." 

The  gradual  succession  of  the  sounds  of  the  scale  is  determined  by  the 
progressions  of  these  chords.  These  progressions  must  therefore  be 
practised  next.  The  mere  singing  of  one  after  another  in  the  manner 
in  which  that  has  already  been  done,  is  indeed  a  progression  between 
the  two  as  wholes ;  but  we  have  now  to  practise  the  progression  between 
the  individual  sounds  composing  the  chorda  For  this  purpose,  we  must 
put  the  chords  into  such  positions,  that  the  sounds  between  which  a 
passage  is  to  be  made,  that  is,  those  which  are  most  nearly  related  in 
pitch,  shall  be  brought  into  contiguity.  We  must  therefore  first 
practise  the  three  chords  in  their  three  positions,  as  follows  (Fig.  S)  : — 

FIO.   5. THREE   ESSENTIAL   CHORDS   IN  THEIR   THREE   POSITIONS. 
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The  fundamental  principle  on  which  a  progression  from  one  chord  to 
another  depends  is,  that  the  two  chords  shall  have  one  sound  in  common. 
This  common  tie  establishes  their  relationship ;  and,  to  make  their  relation- 
ship the  more  perceptible  to  the  ear,  the  sound  in  question  may  be  held 
on  during  the  progressdon.    According  to  this  principle,  the  progressions 
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to  be  pnioiiaed  ftre  those  between  the  tonic  chord  and  the  sub-dominant 
and  dominant  chords  respectively.  In  each  case,  the  progression  should 
start  from  and  return  to  the  fundamental  harmonj,  so  that  it  maj  leaye 
a  complete  impression  on  the  ear.  The  chords  should  be  sung  first  by 
the  whole  class  as  melody,  then  as  harmony  by  the  class  in  three  divisions. 
The  progression  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  sub-dominant  may  be 
Arranged  in  the  three  following  ways,  according  to  their  three  positions 
<Fig;  6) :- 

FIO.   6. — ^PROORBSSIOH  OF   TONIO   AND   SUB-DOMINANT   HARMONIES. 
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This  progression  will  impress  on  the  ear  the  relations  among  them- 
selves of  the  four  consonances  which  come  in  gradual  succession,  in- 
cluding the  two  which  form  the  lower  semitone. 

The  progression  of  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  may  similarly 
be  arranged  in  the  three  following  ways  (Fig.  7)  : — 

FIG.    7. PROORESSSON  OF   TONIO   AND   DOMINANT   HARMONIES. 
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l^s  progression  will  impress  the  respective  relations  between  the  first, 
third,  and  eighth  sounds  and  the  two  c&ssonances,  including  that  between 
the  two  notes  forming  the  upper  semitone. 

The  union  of  these  two  progressions  in  the  direct  order  gives  us  the 
harmonic  structure  of  the  upper  tetrachord  of  the  scale,  which,  ending 
on  the  fundamental  harmony,  has  the  most  complete  effect,  and  should 
be  practised  first  (Fig.  8)  : — 

FIG.   8. — HARMONIC   STRUCTURE   OF   UPPER  TETRACHORD. 
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The  union  of  the  same  progressions  in  the  reverse  order  produces  the 
hannonic  structure  of  the  lower  tetrachord  (Fig.  9)  : — 

FIG.   9.— HARMONIC   STRUCTURE  OF   LOWER   TETRACHORD. 
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Hie  pupils  will  hear  that  this  progression  is  incomplete,  and  will 
immediately  perceive  the  necessity  for  following  it  by  the  other  tetra- 
chord, and  the  beauty 'of  the  enlarged,  complete,  and  symmetrical  pro- 
gression which  is  thus  produced.  The  tetrachoids  may  be  combined  in 
each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  chorda  We  need  only  give  them  in 
the  first  position  as  an  example  (Fig.  10)  : — 


FIG.    10. — COMBINATION   OF   TWO   TETRA0H0RD6. 


We  shall,  by  this  time,  have  giyen  the  pupils  a  conception  of  the 
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scale  as  a  complete  harmonio  stmctare,  and  shall  have  improBsed  on  their 
memories  the  principal  relations  of  the  various  sounds  composing  this 
structure  to  the  key-note,  and  among  themselves.  We  shall  thus  have 
secured,  in  all  probability,  a  tolerably  just  intonation  of  the  several 
sounds  ;  and  we  may  now  allow  the  pupils  to  sing  them  separate  in 
the  order  of  their  height. 

When  the  sounds  of  the  scale  are  simg  without  this  previous  practice 
of  their  primary  harmonic  relations,  they  are  measured,  not  firosn  their 
primes^  with  which  they  form  simple  and  definite  proportions,  but  from 
one  another  in  their  order  of  gradual  succession,  each  iiom  the  one  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  The  ratios  which  the  sounds  form  with  one 
another,  when  taken  in  this  order,  are  as  follows  (Rg.  11) : — 

via.   11. RATIOS  OF  VIBRATIONS  OP   SOUNDS  OF  80ALB. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  voice  has  to  execute  a  series  of  com- 
paratively complex  ratios,  and  that  these  ratios  differ  among  one  another. 

We  have,  first  of  all,  five  large  intervals  (tones)  and  two  smaller  ones 
(semitones),  the  former  having  the  more  simple  ratios,  and  being 
therefore  the  more  easy  to  sing.  But,  further,  the  tones  are  not  all  alike 
in  size.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  we  pass  to  soiinds  having  a  direct 
and  near  relation  to  the  key-note,  through  others  having  an  indirect  and 
remote  relation  to  it.  The  fact  is,  that  to  sing  the  scale  with  purity  of 
intonation  without  hearing  the  accompanying  harmonies,  and  without 
having  an  impression  of  them  fresh  in  the  mind,  is  a  task  at  whidi  even 
a  great  public  singer  may  fail.  The  difficulty  of  getting  pupils  to  sing 
the  semitones  correctly  is  notorious  among  teachers  of  singing.  We 
believe  that  correctness  in  singing  these  important  intervals  (for  they 
determine  the  structure  of  the  scale  as  melody)  can  be  attained  only  by 
the  plan  which  we  have  recommended,  whether  adopted  sooner  or  late^ 
in  the  instruction. 

The  principle  which  we  have  here  endeavoured  to  establish  is  re- 
cognized directly  by  M.  Weber  in  the  theoretical  part  of  his  method, 
although  he  has  not  carried  it  out  in  the  practical  part.  M.  Weber 
makes  the  following  exceUent  remarks,  which  will  not  only  enforce 
but  continue  our  own  : — 

"  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  ratios  which  produce  the  sounds  three 
and  four,  and  seven  and  eight,  are  not  usually  performed  with  sufficient 
exactness,  and  that,  in  this  way,  the  key-note  from  which  the  singers 
started  gets  lost.  The  defective  performance  of  the  ratios  must  become 
perceptible  as  early  in  the  scale  as  the  third  and*  fourth  sounds,  because 
they  ought  to  have  the  most  agreement  with 'the  key-note.  So  soon  as 
it  happens  that  these  sounds  are  not  sung  pure,  it  becomes  imposHibl^  to 
sing  the  fifth  pure,  as,  under  these  circumstances,  the  key-note  no  longer 
stands  firm.  But  the  moment  the  key-note  begins  to  waver,  it  also 
becomes  impossible  to  sing  the  octave  pure:  it  is  derived  from  the  new 
key-note,  which  is  generally  lower  tha^fj  the  former  one.  There  is 
another  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the/ fourth  :  even  if  the  harmonic 
main  points,  three  and  five,  are  properly  sustained,  still  the  fourth 
will  generally  fail.     This  is  natural. ''  The  fourth  forms  with  the  third 
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the  most  remote  ratio,  15-16,  which  is  the  most  difficult  to  hit,  if 
tlie  fourth  does  not  occur  as  an  harmonic  main  point,  which,  however, 
it  cannot  be  simultaneously  with  the  third  and  fifth  ;  and  therefore  a 
pnfnl  who  is  hot  acquainted  with  the  different  harmonic  relations  of  the 
sounds  most  nearly  connected  with  the  key-note,  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  sing  the  third  twice,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  fifth,  than  to  give 
the  fourth  even  an  approximation  to  its  proper  height.  On  the  otiier 
band,  so  soon  as  the  fourth  is  made  to  occur  as  an  hmnonio  main  point, 
purity  in  singing  it  may  be  attained  with  ease." 

The  principle  is  recognized  indirectly  by  Dr.  Marx  in  his  admirable 
work,  "General  Musical  Instruction,"  now  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  general  English  public  by  the  professional  zeal  and  commercial 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Novello ;  and  by  Mr.  Curwen,  in  the  first  lessons  in 
hJB  "  Giwumar  of  Vocal  Music,"  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  ^how  Mr.  Curwen  to  be  himself  a  good  elementary  teacher. 

The  truth  of  the  principle  has  also  been  /elt  by  M.  Wilhem,  who, 
although  h^  begins  the  practice  of  interval  with  the  second,  and  ends  with 
the  octave,  yet  teaches  the  tonic  chord  of  the  scale  at  the  commencement 
of  the  whole.  The  harmonic  relations  of  the  scale  are  not  given,  in  his 
method,  until  the  middle  of  the  Second  part,  and  then  they  are  given 
incorrectly,  the  progression  being  carried  otU  of  the  key  in  the  case  of  the 
desoending  upper  tetrachord.  The  ''twaddling  thirds"  produced  by 
auDging  the  scale  in  canon,  as  is  done  in  his  exercises  on  seconds  over 
9od  over  again  ad  lumaecmi,  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  a  very 
correct  impression  of  its  fundamental  haimonio  relations.  M.  Wilhem 
also  teaches  the  two  tetrachords  after  he  has  taught  the  whole  scale. 
But^  indeed,  in  this  method,  everything  seems  to  be  done  backwards. 

J.  T. 

{To  be  cfmUtwed,) 


APFBcnoN  OP  Teacher. — "  This  affectionate  earnestness,  therefore^ 

It  18  plain,  should  be  sought  for  by  all  who  possess  it  not,  and  should  be  made  still 
more  influential  in  the  case  of  those  in  whom  it  dwells.  The  three  great  rules  which 
have  been  laid  down  for  ministers  are,  on  this  point,  equally  applicable  to  teachers  ; 
namely,  that  they  should  get  their  subject  into  their  minds — throw  themselves  into 
their  subject — and  pour  both  themselves  and  their  subject  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
whom  they  address.  As  has  been  well  said,  '  There  is  most  of  the  heart  where  there 
IB  most  of  the  will ;  and  there  is  the  most  of  the  will  where  there  is  most  endeavour : 
and  where  there  is  most  endeavour,  there  is  generally  most  success ;  so  that  endea- 
vour must  prove  the  truth  of  our  desire,  and  success  will  generally  prove  the  sincerity 
of  our  endeavour." — British  Mestenger, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  "LOCAL  WORDS.'' 

'*  The  vulgar  are,  in  all  ages,  proyided  with  words  and  phrases  by  thor  betten^ 
and  are  more  likely  to  keep  thrai  safe  and  sound  than  the  followers  of  new  fiMhions." 

— FOBBT. 

MR  TRENCH,  in  Ida  admirable  little  work,  «  English,  Past  and 
Present,"  haa  recognized  the  value  of  local  words,  their  use  in 
explaining  the  sense  of  words  now  become  obsolete,  or  in  supplying 
some  i^p  in  the  history  of  a  word  otherwise  unintelligible. 

He  has  aptly  spoken  of  them  as  being,  not  bad  English,  but  old 
English,  and  as  such,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  one  who  desires  to 
have  more  than  a  mere  acquaintance  with  the  English  language. 

They  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  to  us  by  the  &ct,  that  they  still 
live  on  in  many  of  our  good  old  English  writers ;  so  that  a  study  of 
local  words  would  tend  to  make  us  htx  more  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  than  many  of  the 
commentaries  written  for  that  purpose. 

It  seems  strange,  that  while  eveiything  that  has  the  stamp  of 
antiquity  upon  it  receives  the  attention  of  the  learned,  provincialisms 
alone  have  been  overlooked  or  very  slightly  treated. 

We  have  our  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with  copiously 
compiled  notes,  explanations  of  difficult  words,  and  the  old  forms  of  the 
respective  languages  set  forth  and  illustrated.  Shall  we  then  treat  those 
who  have  enriched  our  language  by  their  large  contributions  of  thoughts 
and  words, — a  language  that  meets  ''  all  the  requisitions  of  a  solemn 
and  nervous  poetry,  the  earnest  appeals  of  eloquence,  and  the  calm  flow 
of  descriptive  prose,"  with  le^  respect  1 

Surely  a  word  is  worthy  of  our  notice  when  employed  by  such  masters 
of  language  as  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  MUtoiL  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  a  sort  of  veneration  for  the  old  remains  of  our  English 
tongue,  which  certainly  do  show  at  times  "  the  decayed  intelligence  "  of 
the  language ;  and  while  they  occur  in  our  English  authors,  old  though 
they  may  be,  yet  we  regard  them  as  still  vital,  as  far  as  thought  is 
concerned, — or,  otherwise,  what  advantage  can  we  hope  to  obtain  by  a 
study  of  them  ? 

We  therefore  attach  much  importance  to  provincialisms — these  old 
forms  and  usages,  "  more  faithful  than  others  to  the  traditions  of  the 
language,"  because  we  believe  that  by  them  we  can  better  explain  and 
exemplify  the  meaning,  history,  and  forms  of  words  (their  name  is 
legion),  that  occur  in  old  English  authors — ^nay,  of  some  that  we  should 
hardly  dare  to  call  old.  This  is  certainly  one  very  valuable  use  of  local 
words,  and  one  good  reason  why  we  should  study  them ;  but  besides 
this,  they  have  a  still  more  practical  bearing ;  for  they  serve  to  explain 
and  account  for  some  forms  that  occur  in  the  language,  which  otherwise 
appear  to  be  far  from  normal,  and  they  likewise  supply  us  with  the 
etymon  of  words  which  a  fidse  spelling  has  disguised. 

A  few  examples  wiQ  better  set  forth  our  views  upon  the  subject. 

We  cannot,  however,  close  these  remarks  without  calling  upon 
Teachers,  whose  fiacilities  for  studying  local  words  are  great,  to  lend  us 
their  aid  in  this  study,  assuring  them  they  will  not  only  be  conferring 
a  boon  upon  those  who  have  the  subject  at  hearty,  but  also  at  the  same 
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time  fomiahing  tbemaelves  with  no  mean  amount  of  knowledge  o£  the 
histoiy  of  our  language  in  so  doing. 

Milton  furnishes  us  with  a  few  old  forms  which  are  now  merely 
looal: — 

(1.)  "  All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 

Freshet  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin." 

Mr.  Trench  has  noticed  the  word  ^  freshet '  as  having  "  never  been  put 
of  use  in  America." 

*  Ereshet,'  however,  is  the  diminutive  formed  from  the  word  ^fresh^ 
still  in  use  in  the  north  of  England  for  a  river  swollen  with  rain. 

The  word  has  suffered  some  degradation  of  late,  being  applied  to  a 
person  who  has  partaken  too  freely  of  intoxicating  drin^  and  is  then 
said  to  be  afresh, 

(2.)  "  the  parching  air 

Bums^ora,  and  cold  perfonns  the  effect  of  fire." 

Fwradise  Lost,  book  iL 

'  Frore '  is  an  East- Anglian  word  for  frozen,  and  in  Suffolk  '  frawn,' 
as  well  as  '  frore,'  is  used. 

(3.)  "  In  his  own  temple,  on  the  grwnsd  edge, 

When  he  fell  flat  and  shamed  his  worshippers." 

Pcvradise  Lost,  book  L  p.  460. 

^OnmsdV  is  a  north  of  England  word  for  *  threshold.'  The  full 
form  is  grotind-sill,  accented  on  the  first  syllable  j  so  that  the  provincial 
form  .clearly  indicates  the  correct  accentuation  of  such  compounds  as 
hotisewife,  goddmau,  &c. 

(4.)  "  The  grassy  clods  now  caJhecL'' — Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  p.  463. 

*  Calve,^  signifies  to  *  fall  in,'  *  to  separate ;'  applied  to  earth  £edling  in,  &c. 

*  Cave '  (north  of  England),  '  he&oe '  (Suffolk). 

"  There  where  the  mouldered  earth  had  echoed  the  bank." 

FaH/rie  Qtieen,  v.  33. 

(5.)  "  while  I 

In  yonder  sprmg  of  roses,  intermixed 
With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon." 

*  Spring '  is  an  East- Anglian  word  for  a  small  wood  or  grove,  a  word 
that  hardly  deserves  to  die  out  of  the  language. 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  Fuller  using  a  provincialism  :  under 
the  disguised  form  of  *  edge,  he  uses  the  Yorkshire  word  *  egg,^  to  urge 
on,  stimxdate,  &c. : — 

"  O  that  this  word  edge  the  endeavours  of  oiu:  generation  to  succeed 
to  the  dead  places  of  worthy  men." 

Shakespeare^  the  European  poet,  as  he  is  justly  called  by  the 
Germans,  abounds  in  provincialisms  : — 

(1.)  "  When  law  can  do  no  right. 

Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong." — King  John, 

^  Bar '  (north  of  England),  to  forbid,  exclude. 

(2  )  "And  sometimes  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  &arm." 

Midsummer  NigMs  Dream, 

2  T 
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'   *Barm,*  a  word  need  in  almost  every  part  of  England  and  Wales  for 

yeast.     <  ^oAm^' in  Snffolk. 

LilUe,  in  his  ^'  Mothw  Bombie^**  says — 

*'  It  behoveth  my  wits  to  work  like  barme,  alias  yeast,  alias  sizing^ 
alias  rising,  alias  God's  good." 

"  Ryal  of  foom  or  berme :  spuma** — Leoncoi^  English  and  Latin,  1440. 

Ray  says,  sizzing  was  used  in  Sussex;  newing,  in  Essex;  and 
gosgwood,  beersgood,  or  burgad,  in  Suffolk. 

(3.)  ^  With  this  we  charged  again ;  but  out,  alas ! 
We  bodged  again,  as  I  have  seen  a  man 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide." — King  ffenrt/  VL 

'JBodge*  (Suffolk),  *  botch*  (Yorkshire),  to  do  a  thing  unskilfully, 
bungling. 

Bodge  is  the  root  of  our  word  'bodkin.*  At  one  time  there  were  the 
botchers,  who  bore  the  same  relation  to.  the  tailors  as  oobblers  now  do  to 
the  shoemakers. 

(4.)  ^  Undvnged  iaxgiQt.** — Shakespeare, 

*  Dinge '  (north  of  England),  to  cruise,  strike ;  hence  *  dint^  the  effect 
of  being  dinged.     *  Dynt '  (Anglo-Saxon),  struck. 

(5.)  '<  Away  !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field.'* — King  John. 
'  Glister'  (Suffolk),  to  shine,  glisten. 

"  It  all  above  besprinkled  was  throughout 
With  golden  aiguillets  that  glistered  bright." — Spenser, 

(6.)  "  Go  your  gate,** — Shakespeare, 

*  Gate*  a  word  used  in  the  north  of  England  for  *  way  /  the  same  as  *  gait.' 
Spenser  says — 

"  Go  but  a  lowly  ga;te 
Among  the  meaner  sort." — SJiepherds  Galendfvr, 

(7.)  "  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 

As  wild  Medea  yoimg  Absyrtus  did." — King  John, 

"  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorged 

With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart." 

*  Gohbet '  is  the  diminutive  formed  from  *  gob,'  a  Suffolk  word,  signi- 
fying  gross  bits  of  fat. 

Bjrron  uses  the  East- Anglian  word  *  bale,*  bondage,  bound,  with  very 
good  effect : — 

*'  The  damned  cries  of  souls  in  hopeless  bale,** 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  illustrations  of  English  philology,  with  aid 
of  some  local  words : — 

(1.)  The  negative  prefix  'gain,*  in  'gainsay,*  and  in  the  old  words 
'gainstrive*  ' gainsUmd*  signifies  'against;*  the  full  form  is  ' again^ 
still  in  use  in  Yorkshire,  and  pronounced  * a^eea/n*  Suffolk  folk  say 
*  aginn* 

Chaucer  says — 

''  Al  be  it  that  it  is  again  his  kind." 

In  the  Rolls  of  3  Henry  VL  we  read — 

"  Againe  kyndely  reson." 


'  (3.)  We<rf)b^i  speak  of  a  ship  being  *  bound*  fbra'certain  p€n%  but 
we  seldom  consider  whether  the  word  is  what  it  appears  to  be. 

The  d  has  uo  place,  or  rather  ought  to  have  none,  in  the  etymon  of  . 
the  word ;  the  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  seeming  connection 
of  the  word  with  hound,  the  derivative  of  to  bind. 

The  word  in  its  correct  form  occurs  in  the  north  of  I^gland,  'bowi* 
there  signifying  ready,  'Very  bain,'  in  some  parts  of  the  north,  signifies 
very  officious. 

Chaucer  says — 

''  For  sorrow  his  harte  to  brast  (burst)  was  5ocm." 

(3.)  The  word  ^bonfire*  hardly  suggests  a  fir^  made  wUh  brands,  but 
the  Somersetshire  word  ^brcMv^vier*  at  once  proclaims  the  etymology 
and  meaning. 

(4.)  So  *fty«'  in  *good  bye^  when  pronounced  by  the  Somersetshire 
folk  *  bwye^  tells  us  of  its  rise  from  *  be  with  ye.' 

(p.)  The  old  English  word  mainy  took  its  leave  of  us  in  the  well- 
known  line  of  Dryden  : — 

"  The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause." 

*  Many,'  in  this  Hne,  means  the  king's  retinue,  and  is  connected  with  the 
provincial '  menya,'  a  fiamily.  (See  Appendix  to  Hunter's  Hallamshire 
Words.) 

(6.)  In  1  Samuel,  xxviiL  10,  we  read  these  words : — 

"  Whither  have  ye  made  a  road  to-day  ?" 

We  should  far  better  uilderstand  the  sense  of  the  passage  idnroad* 
were  substituted  for  *  road*  in  this  verse. 

In  its  etymological  connections,  it  is  the  same  as '  road '  and  '  rode*  but 
its  signification  is  only  preserved  in  the  Border  word  ' raid '  or  *  rode* 
an  incursion,  invasion,  marauding  expedition. 

Spenser  uses  the  word — 

'*  In  the  wild  desarts,  where  she  now  abode, 
There  dwelt  a  salvage  nation,  which  did  live 
Of  stealth  and  spoil,  and  making  nightly  road 
Into  their  neighbours'  borders,"  &c.  &c. — Fairie  Queen,  yi.  8, 35. 

(7.)  Mr.  Trench  has  noticed  the  word  *  aUly,*  and  its  connection  with 
the  German  word  '  selig,*  happy,  blessed.  Its  change  of  meaning  may 
be  thus  illustrated  :^ — 

fa.)  Happy,  blessed. 

[a  0.)  Happy,  blessed,  comfortable,  tender,  gentle,  delicate,  &c. 

[b.)  C^tle,  delicate  (in  contradistinction  to  man's  robust  constitution). 

The  north  of  England  word  '  aeely  *  has  this  last  signification  of  unictk  in 
body, 

(a,)    **  To  have  some  sedy  home  is  my  desire. 

Still  lothe  to  warm  me  by  another's  fire." — Daniel, 

(a  b,)  "  O  sister,  O  my  loving  spouse,  O  seelie  woman,  left 

As  onlie  remnant  of  thy  sex  that  water  hath  bereft." 

Golding*s  Ovid, 
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(5.)  ^  For  df  tbis  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houses  and  lead 
captive  silfy  women,"  Ac — 2  Timolhy,  iiL  6. 

'  SUly '  is  here  used  to  translate  ywaacpca. 

(8.)  We  still  have  the  word  *  mvramdl  but  to  '  roADd  *  is  no  longer  to 
be  heard  except  in  the  north  of  England,  where  a  skein  of  thread  is  said 
to  be  ^riweUed*  when  the  threads  are  not  in  order. 

(9.)  '  Coast '  has  no  longer  anything  of  rib  (costa)  in  it  now.  In  Suffolk, 
however,  ribs  of  cooked  meat  are  still  designated  coasts ;  in  Wales,  coast 
is  a  neck  of  mutton,  and  in  Scotland,  cost  or  coist  is  the  side  in  the 
human  body.  Ben  Jonson  has,  "  betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship."  In  our 
"Rnglish  version  coasts  signifies  borders, 

(10.)  ' Mamner,^  as  employed  in  the  words,  'what  numner  of  man  is 
this  V  is  still  used  in  the  north. 

(11.)  "  Lest  they  should  tell  onu&" — 1  StMnud,  xxvil  11. 

'  On,^  still  extensively  used  for  '  of '  or  *  concerning.* 

"  Heard  on." — Sir  Jffemry  SanAUs. 

(12.)  "  Fetch  a  compass  behind  them." — 2  Scmmel,  v.  23. 

*'  And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compassJ* — Acts,  xxviiL  13. 

*  Compass'  a  word  used  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  for  cutHne',  as  of 
carpenter^s  work,  of  laying  out  grounds,  <fec.  with  a  sweep  approaching 
to  a  circular  form. 

(13.)  'Cousin'  at  one  time  signified,  as  it  still  does  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  either  '  nephew '  or  '  niece.' 

Fandarus  calls  Oressida  his  cousin,  who  was,  ]^owever,  his  niece. 

(14.)  '^  My  c(yndition  is  not  smooth,"  says  Shakespeare,  in  Henry  Y., 
when  he  means  that  his  temper  '  is  not  smooth.'  '  Condition '  in  this 
sense  is  East-Anglian.     (See  Forby's  East-Anglian  Words.) 

(15.)  Sometimes  an  old  custom  is  made  known  to  us  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  word.  In  Suffolk  the  alphabet  is  called  '  criss-cross-row^  and  in 
Somerset  *  criss-cross-lam;'  for  in  former  times  Christ's  rod  or  cross yrBS 
placed  before  the  alphabet  in  the  old  horn-books,  and  thus  gave  name  to  the 
sum  of  the  letters.    Shakespeare,  in  King  Eichard  III.,  book  L,  says — 

"  And  from  the  cross-row  pluck  the  Ifetter  G." 

To  multiply  examples  any  further  to  show  the  importance  of  studying 
"  Local  Words"  is  needless.  What  we  want  are  good  collections  of  "  local 
words  "  now  in  use ;  and  these  many  of  the  readers  of  the  ^English  Journal 
of  Education,"  we  doubt  not,  are  able  to  furnish.  B.  M. 


The  Culttvation  op  the  Mind. — "  He  can  no  more  be  said  to  have 

bia  mind  cultivated  who  has  it  filled  with  what  is  untruei,  ungeneroas,  or  impure, 
than  can  a  field  or  a  garden  be  called  ooltivated  that  is  occupied  by  weeds,  or  crowded 
with  plants  which  are  noxious.  The  individual  who  wishes  to  cultivate  his  mind 
must  carefully  guard  it  against  every  thought,  every  image,  every  influence,  that 
would  harm  it.  It  is  a  fact,  as  melancholy  as  it  is  notorious,  that  this  is  the  tendency 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  because  of  the  mere  excitement 
which  it  gives.  Multitudes,  especially  among  the  young,  spend  their  spare  time  in 
the  perusal  of  books  on  which  they  should  tremble  to  look — books  which  no  consider- 
ation should  tempt  them  to  r^.*' — Able  Lecture  on  the  *'  PUatwres  of  AfetUal 
Cvltwre"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  LiUie. 
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THE  GOYERNMENT  OF  PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

A  Paper  Bead  before  ihe  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters,  by  Mt.  F,.  jjZ.  Oramjptof, 

Master  of  St,  John's  National  Sekoolf  St,  John's  Wood,  ^ 

I  BELIEVE  I  have  chosen  a  subject  of  practical  utility,—* f6r  the 
"  Government  of  Pupil-Teachers  **  is  neither  so  easy,  nor  of  so  tiiOmg 
importance,  as  to  render  any  hints  upon  the  matter  superfluous.     It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  enter  particularly  into  the  Government  regulations 
regarding  their  instruction  and  discipline,  but  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  means  of  forming  their  character,  with  the  view  of  rendering  them 
not  only  good  schoolmasters,  but  honest  men ;  not  merely  fit  for  their 
intended  profession,  but  fit  for  the  exalted  privilege  of  possesEong  the 
breath  of  God  for  those  ends  to  which  they  were  created.     Consider  for 
one  moment  of  what  vital  importance  it  is  that  no  means  should  be  left 
unemployed  to  make  these  youths  champions  of  truth  and  integrity. 
Who  can  place  a  limit  where  their  influence  shall  stop  ?     As  each  one 
goes  forth  to  be  the  faithful  teacher,  or  the  mercenary  hireling  j  the 
humble,  hopeful  Christian,  or  the  upstart '  pedant,  many  have  to  be 
benefited  or  injured  by  them ;  the  welfare  of  hundreds  depends  upon 
the  character,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the  lads  of  whom  we  hope  the  best  at 
all  times,  but  are  often  content  with  leaving  to  future  years'  experience 
what  should  be  striven  at  now.     Ought  we  not  to  hold  our  trust  in  fear 
and  trembling,  when  we  consider  how  many  countless  graces  and  manly 
aspirations  may  arise  from  a  word  spoken  in  due  season ;  or  what  a 
pernicious  instrument  our  negligence  or  insincerity  may  send  forth  to 
influence  generations  yet  unborn  ?     The  ofb-repeated  maxim  of  wisdom 
coming  with  experience,  is  in  this  not  only  fallacious,  but  destructive  of 
much  usefulness.     Many  have  to  regret  that  they  passed  their  youth  in 
shameful  indolence  ;  that  the  world  was  to  them  full  of  good  £sdries, 
who  waited  to  do  their  bidding.     The  tender  remembrance  of  a  mother^s 
counsel  or  a  Other's  sage  advice  will,  perhaps,  come  to  their  remembrance 
in  moments  of  terrible  anguish  of  soul,  when  they  are  borne  down  by 
the  torrent  they  are  unable  to  st«m.     Oh  !  how  much  there  is  to  sufler 
firom  the  inexcusable  neglect  of  making  a  proper  use  of  those  years  which 
precede  the  responsibility  and  self-reliaiice  that  must  come  in  turn  to  alL 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  ;  but  I  must  urge  in  its  praise,  that  it  came  upon  us  at  a 
time  when  it  was  needed  ;  it  was  carried  on  with  great  indidgence  and 
sympathy  at  Jlrst  on  the  part  of  the  Crovemment,  and  it  has  raised  the 
standard  of  instruction  materially.     There  was  always  a  great  idea  of 
numbers  in  a  school.     Every  clergyman  appeared  satisfied  that  all  was 
right  if  the  school  was  crowded ;  so  there  was  a  master  with  only  human 
strength  and  ability  engaged  to  educcUe  two  hundred,  assisted  (does  it 
deserve  the  name  V)  by  a  few  little  monitors,  who  used  to  play  at  "  school  ** 
at  one  time  of  the  day,  and  at  "  soldiers  "  another.     Each  was  alike  a 
burlesque.     Now,  however,  a  twofold  object  is  answered, — ^useful  assist- 
ants are  given  to  the  master,  and  useful  schoolmasters  are  prepared  for 
the   country.     The  Government  regulations  contain,   moreover,   such 
checks  and  requirements  as  should  provide  for  the  proper  instruction 
and  discipline  of  each  youth,  and  insure  his  usefulness  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship.    While  giving  a  cordial  approval  to  this  part  generally  of 
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the  Government  scheme,  I  must  at  once  express  mj  conviction  Idiat  the 
payment  of  the  gratnity  to  the  schoohnaster  being  stopped  upon  every 
fidlure  of  an  apprentice,  is  unsound.  That  it  should  depend  upon  the 
examination  either  of  the  boy  or  the  school  being  satis&ctory,  is  fiair  and 
just  j  but  that  a  man  should  suffer  because  a  boy  has  done  wrong  in  the 
face  of  all  remonstrance,  and  he  has  been  faithful  enough  to  say  so,  is 
oontraiy  to  my  notions  of  right.  Many  may  have  connived  at  some 
immorsJity  because  five  pounds  were  involved :  beset  with  numerous 
difficulties, — delicate  health,  a  large  £simily,  deamess  of  provisions, 
relying,  perhaps,  for  a  roof  to  cover  him  and  his  dear  little  ones^  upon 
this  very  Jive  potrnds,  he  makes  a  compromise  with  his  conscience,  and, 
instead  of  acting  firmly,  reproves  kindly,  for  the  boy  may  be  somewhat 
mulish ;  and  thus  concession  after  concession  is  made  to  the  end  of  the 
apprenticeship.  Let  us  not  follow  out  too  closely  the  probable  results  of 
such  a  course,  but  hope  that  the  same  merciful  eye  which  saw  the  cause 
may  have  in  store  future  restraints  to  prevent  the  influence  of  a  tyran- 
nical spirit. 

I  must  now  speak  of  the  selection  of  an  apprentice.  This  generally 
depends,  as  indeed  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  master;  too  firequently, 
however,  intellectual  acquirements,  or  the  want  of  a  more  suitable  can- 
didate, determines  his  choice.  Many  circumstances  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  before  the  selection  is  made,  the  absence  of  any  of  which 
will  cause  future  mortification  and  disappointment : — ^The  respectability 
of  the  character  of  the  parents ;  their  influence  over  the  boy, — ^whether 
he  is  weU  looked  after  by  them  in  his  hours  of  leisure  ;  how  far  they  are 
likely  to  control  and  direct  him  in  succeeding  years ;  and  other  questions 
of  importance  affecting  them. 

One  chief  element  in  the  boy  should  be  truthfulness  :  mischief  can  be 
managed, — slyness  or  deception  is  a  loathsome  reptile,  that  every  school- 
master detests ;  he  should  be  of  a  good  temper,  able  to  bear  reproof 
active  in  his  habits,  and,  above  all  other  earthly  gifts,  he  should  be 
healthy  :  to  make  a  sickly  boy  a  schoolmaster  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
that  we  should  certainly  avoid. 

The  first  year  of  apprenticeship  is  one  of  trial  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil ;  the  former  should  then  be  extremely  careful  that  no  laxity  or 
carelessness  on  his  part  opens  the  way  for  future  irregularity  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  To  insure  punctuality,  it  will  be  necessary  to  conoder 
that  one  minute  after  time  is  a  serious  offence.  The  habit  of  being  at 
the  post  at  the  very  moment  is  of  too  great  importance  not  to  insist 
upon  it,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties.  In  this»  as  in  all  other  matters 
of  similar  importance,  one  great  feature  must  be  apparent, — the 
pupil-teacher  must  see  in  his  master  a  determination  to  carry  out 
what  he  proposes ;  to  know  no  excuse,  no  obstacle,  no  temptation  to 
the  contrary :  a  plan  is  formed,  and  a  legion  of  adverse  drcumstanoes 
is  not  to  jdeter.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  anything  like  waver- 
ing is  subversive  of  all  controL  There  must  be,  of  course,  an  adherence 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Committee  of  Council  as  to  the  intellectual 
attainments  of  pupil-teachers ;  but  it  is  essential  to  success  that,  before 
all  things,  the  heoH  of  the  boy  should  be  gained  ;  this  is  indeed 
vital,  for  all  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  made  alluring,  aU  advice 
tempered  with  judgment  and  candour,  if  a  boy  goes  on  with  the  good 
understanding  that  everything  reasonable  is  done  for  his  interest,  and 
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that  he  means  to  do  his  best  I  do  not  think,  nor  haye  I  found,  this  to 
be  so  difficult ;  how  many  kind  feelings  are  engendwed  hj  a  kindly 
interest  being  taken  in  a  boy's  health, — his  pleasures,  his  parents, — a 
timely  joke,  a  friendly  shake  of  the  hand,  a  participation  in  his  amuse- 
ments ;  these,  with  many  other  things,  weave  a  bond  of  interest  between 
both  parties  that  is  not  easily  broken,  and  assure  the  boy  of  the  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  that  begirt  his  path.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
when  a  boy  leaves  his  ordmary  schoolboy  position,  and  emerges  into  his 
five  important  years  of  trial,  he  will  cease  to  have  the  fim  and  hilarity 
of  a  boy  ;  he  is  then,  perhaps,  just  getting  into  that  imenviable  stage  of 
his  existence  which  we  may  call  his  puppyism.  This  begins  earlier  with 
a  shaJrp,  clever  boy  than  with  one  more  moderate  in  his  attainments  ; 
and  all  have  witnessed  the  important  strut,  the  everlasting  variety  of 
the  necktie,  each  time  the  dimensions  becoming  more  ridiculous ;  but 
all  this  is  to  be  expected,  and  shows  that  some  regard  is  possessed  for 
the  opinion  of  others.  A  little  wholesome  ridicule  will  rectify  the  silly 
notions  regarding  dress,  or  other  subjects  of  the  same  nature ;  but  it 
will  of  course  be  given  with  good  humour,  and  not  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  imnecessary  humiliation. 

It  is  not  essential  that  a  boy  should  perceive  the  reason  for  each 
demand  upon  his  patience  or  obedience,  but  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  that  state  in  which  he  will  place  implicit  reliance  upon  his  master, 
and  render  such  cheerful  compliance  with  his  wishes  as  will  prevent 
onpleasant  results.  I  believe  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  boy  to 
loo^  upon  his  apprenticeship  as  a  state  of  discipline,  and  that  he  can 
habituate  himself  to  many  duties  from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  if 
he  had  had  foresight  at  first  to  perceive  how  onerous  they  were. 

His  studies  should  be  judiciously  given,  with  a  view  of  forming  habits 
of  thought  and  reasoning,  as  well  as  a  capability  of  teaching  those  subjects 
required  in  his  future  profession.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he 
is  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society,  and  not  a  self-sufficient  pedant. 
Upon  this  point,  I  cannot  help  quoting  the  admirable  remark  of  Channing 
— ''  But  the  ground  of  a  man's  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his 
calling.  His  powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  accoimt  of  their  inherent 
dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  because  he 
is  a  mem,  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is 
plainly  not  the  great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  in 
it ;  his  force  of  thought  cannot  be  exhausted  on  it.  How  often  does  the 
pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest  of  all  thoughts — ^that  of  God 
— ^with  household  drudgery.  A  mind  in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of 
wisdom,  disinterestedness,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world.  You  tell  me  that 
a  liberal  culture  is  only  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  stations ; 
I  answer  that  Man  is  a  greater  name  than  President  or  King." 

In  the  long  hour  and  a  half  which  we  are  compelled  to  give  each  day, 
and  the  pecuniary  reward  for  which  (if  thcU  alone  were  our  reward)  is 
contemptible  enough,  time  will  be  found  to  open  to  the  minds  of  these 
youths  such  subjects  of  'study  as  will  help  to  give  them  zeal  in  their 
situation,  and  upright  motives  in  their  conduct  generally.  The  lives  of 
eminent  men — a  subject  always  interesting  to  the  young — may  show  them 
how  some  have  risen  to  greatness  in  spite  of  poverty,  persecution,  and 
other  hardships  ;  how  the  jewel  sought  so  wearily  by  many  was  a  suffi- 
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cient  reward  to  them  when  discovered ;  how  others  were  set  as  beaoons 
to  guide  the  laggard,  the  thoughtless,  or  the  desponding ;  how,  impressed 
with  the  ennobling  determination  to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  some  have 
walked  the  world  to  bless  it,  and  to  leave  behind  them  the  footprints  of 
angels. 

Let  us  show  them  the  great  Samuel  Johnson.  In  an  obscure  comer  or 
hole  in  London,  plodding  manfully  in  a  half-starved  condition  for  many 
years  ;  the  champion  of  the  weak  ;  the  strong-armed  lion,  under  whom 
the  oppressed  so  often  took  shelter ;  the  meek  Christian,  who  would 
never  allow  the  least  irreverence  to  be  shown  to  sacred  things  ;  superior 
to  servility  or  adulation ;  working  his  way  to  a  renown  which  few  of  his 
compeers  possessed ;  and  leaving  a  memory  revered  by  alL  How  a 
Howard  loved  all  men  more  than  he  loved  himself ;  and  how  in  gentle- 
ness he  went,  single-handed,  to  that  merciful  work  which  renders  his 
name  dear  to  us  ! 

Then,  again,  music  is  a  powerful  auxiliary,  which  will  amply  repay  for 
all  the  time  spent  on  it.  I  do  not  mean  a  meagre  acquaintauoe  with 
the  nomenclature  peculiar  to  each  system  of  teaching  vocal  music,  but 
an  appreciation  of  the  art,  and  an  enjoyment  in  its  pursuit,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  practice  and  familiarity  with  good  compo- 
sitiona  I  have  said  that  we  ought  to  take  an  interest  in  the  recreatioQ 
of  our  pupil-teachers,  and  I  am  sure  that  there  can  be  no  recreation 
more  wholesome  than  this.  I  have  done  much  by  teaching  all  my 
pupil-teachers  to  play  the  violin,  and  many  an  hour  have  they  spent 
over  it  which  would  otherwise  have  been  sauntered  away  in  amusements 
frivolous  and  unprofitable.  It  is  my  usual  salute  of  a  morning  to  hear, 
not  the  strain  of  chanticleer,  but ''  Logic  of  Buchan,"  '*  Sally  in  our  Alley,'* 
or  some  such  well-known  air  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  the  same 
solace  which  has  beguiled  many  a  weary  hour  of  mine,  is  in  store  for 
them.  When  the  nerves  have  been  strained  to  their  utmost  endurance, 
tihe  head  aching,  and  the  limbs  weary,  this  has  been  a  pure  heavenly 
enjoyment,  which  has  afforded  relief  at  all  times.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
powerful  instrument  of  intellectual  culture ;  a  refiner  of  the  taste ;  a 
quickener  of  the  imagination  ;  the  handmaid  of  religion.  Mathematics 
will  give  them  habits  of  precision  and  reasoning ;  and  in  teaching  Eudid, 
I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simple  enunciation  of  a  problem^  but 
interpose  the  question  wht/  such  and  such  a  consequence  is  arrived  at 
continually.  Every  step  E^ould  be  made  a  matter  of  reasoning,  and  no 
mere  rules  will  be  of  any  service  in  improving  the  reasoning  powers. 
In  all  matters  connected  with  religion,  there  must  be  the  mere  head- 
knowledge,  and  the  reverential  feeling  totally  distinct  from  this.  In 
reading  the  Bible,  or  studying  any  portion  of  its  precepts,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  entering  into  a  sanctuary  which  will  not  bear  the  intrusion 
of  other  thoughts ;  lightness  or  carelessness  of  demeanour  should  be 
resolutely  banished.  The  futhful  teacher  will  lead  his  young  disciples 
to  view  the  Almighty  as  a  kind  £sither,  ready  to  guide  their  feeble 
steps  through  the  world.  More  profitable  will  it  be  to  teach  them  plain 
homely  truths,  which  we  learned  on  our  mother's  knee,  and  whi(ji  we 
have  found  to  be  our  solace  in  hours  of  severe  trial,  than  a  host  of 
dogmas  invented  by  men,  and  kept  up  by  fiBustious  spirit&  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  should  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  every 
Anthony  Fire-the-Fagot>  nor  will  it  much  improve  their  character  to  be 
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well-  4ip  in  red-letter  matter,  missiles,  relics,  heresies,  and  the  Uvea  of 
the  various  anathematizers,  whose  zeal  in  promulgating  their  opinions 
has  not  been  very  often  mingled  with  the  gentleness  of  Christianity. 
They  should  undoubtedly  become  &miliar  with  the  history  of  our 
Chiux^,  and  this  may  be  made  most  interesting  to  them  ;  but  I  would 
insist  chiefly  upon  the  simple  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  endeavour  that 
they-  should  see  God  as  *'  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.** 
The  Scriptures  will  then  become  "  a  lamp  unto  their  feet  and  a  light 
unto  their  path."  Indeed,  as  the  writer  of  an  excellent  comm^ntaiy 
upon  the  Acts  of  the  Aposftles  says,  "  there  is  considerable  danger  Ifi^ 
even  the  study  of  Holy  Scripture  ^ould  degenerate  into  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  intellect  or  memory."  Among  other  matters,  let  them  have  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  their  taste  in  drawing,  |iot  depending  upon 
courses  of  lines  and  segments  of  circles,  but,,  in  addition  to  their  neoei^ 
aary  acquaintanoe  with  principles,  let  them  indulge  their  taate  in  any 
ak^^es,  humorous  or  otherwise.  They  are  all  fond  of  *'  Punch,"  and  it  is 
surprising  how  accurately  they  will  copy  these  sketches  with  pen  andinl^ 

With  regard  to  home  lessons,  I  think  two  hours  a  day  may  be  devoted 
to  the  subjects  necessary  for  their  study.  These  lessons  should  bo  very 
carefully  reviewed,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep,  a  record  of  their  prosr 
gress  in  each  matter :  the  attention  of  the  teacher  must  be  drawn  to 
their  habits  of  carefulness  and  neatness,  and  it  will  be  some  trouble  at 
first  to  get  a  boy  at  all  times  to  put  his  work  down  on  paper  in  such  a 
way  as  if  he  were  doin^  it  for  an  examination..  To.be  atone. time 
carelesS)  is  to  be  depended  upon  at  no  other  time  for  carefulness. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  mention  each  subject  which  form^  a  matter  of 
study  to  pupil-teachers, — these,  I  have  mentioned  as  helping  more 
especially  to  lead  their  minds  into  healthy  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  others  of  kindred  nature ;  as,  good  poetry, 
chemistry,  and  other  branches  of  science  :  these  are  all  helps  by  which 
knowledge  may  be  made  alluring,  and  truths  established  which  will 
not  easily  be  removed.  Certain  stated  times  must  be  taken  up  to  review 
carefully  and  candidly  the  school- work ;  and  never  should  we  get  into 
the  habit  of  complaining  of  their  teaching  or  conduct  before  the  boys. 
A  few  words  quietly  spoken  when  alone,  they  will  remember  and  act 
upon ;  but  all  that  may  be  said  amid  the  noise  and  worry  of  the  school 
passes  away  as  vapour.  The  habit  of  reproving  them  before  the  children 
will  moreover  tend  to  reduce  them  to  mere  schoolboys,  and  lessen  their 
authority,  to  uphold  which  is  of  so  much  importance.  There  is  a  very 
wrong  notion  with  many,  that  -if  a  boy  devolves  his  time  to  the  school, 
and  is  present  when  required  to  receive  his  private  instruction,  no 
further  demand  can  or  ought  to  be  made  upon  him.  Each  boy  must 
rather  regard  himself  as  he  really  is,  an  apprentice  at  the  call  and 
bidding  of  his  master.  There  must  be  no  &ncies,  either  of  his  or  his 
parents.  He  is  not  paid  like  an  errand-boy  for  so  much  work  done,  for 
his  pay  is  inadequate  when  measured  by  such  standard  ;  but  he  is  assisted 
in  a  pecuniary  way  to  fit  himself  for  an  important  situation  in  life.  Of 
course  the  annual  stipend  does  materially  assist  him,  but  I  must  repeat 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  payment  for  labour.  The 
great  advantages  of  careful  instruction  of  an  extended  kind, — the  eleva- 
tion of  the  character,  and  future  respectability,  are  the  real  advantages  a 
pupil-teacher  possesses. 

2  u 
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Let  OS  not  deceive  tbem  as  to  present  or  future  prospects.  While 
the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is  justly  represented  to  them  as  one  of 
the  noblest  they  can  be  engaged  in,  let  them  be  cautioned  against  the 
ymnitj  and  discontent  so  common  amongst  present  schoolmasters — 
qaemlouslj  murmuring  about  their  dignity  and  their  respectability, 
oomplaining  of  the  want  of  respect  shown  them,  and  spluttering  great 
sayings  and  hard  speeches  in  small  periodicals.  Let  them  be  shown 
tluit  true  worth  rises  securely  in  the  estimation  of  all,  and  that  a  quiet 
perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty  will  constitute  the  true  dignity  of  every 
man :  that  **  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  their  strength.'*  Let 
the  trials  incident  to  the  profession  be  placed  fiurly  before  them,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  despondence,  but  as  difficulties  to  be  encountered  with  courage 
and  cheerfulness.  I  might  pursue  this  subject  further,  for  it  seems 
inexhaustible;  The  remarks  I  have  made  have  been  suggested  by 
•zperience,  and  are  only  meant  to  be  hints :  they  lay  no  daim  to 
originality  or  novelty,  and  may  demand  perhaps  no  further  attention 
thim  respect  for  the  spirit  by  which,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say,  they  are 
pTompted.  Particular  circumstances  guide  particular  cases ;  let  us  all 
heJaUhfid,  earnest,  and  depend  upon  €^'s  help,  and  our  difficulties  will 
vanish  in  proportion  to  our  trust  and  perseverance. 


Thx  Use  of  Avbodoteb  in  School. — **  The  value  to  the  teacher,  of 

a  fiind  of  anecdotes  and  iUustrations,  upon  whidi  he  can  draw  whenever  occamon 
requirei^  can  hardly  be  overrated.  With  mature  minds, — even  with  those  best  able  to 
appreciate  reasoning,— comparisons,  illostrationsy  or  allusions,  are  often  more  forcible 
than  argoments." — American  Jowmal  of  Education, 
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NO  exotic  A  more  tender  than  a  politioal  qrstem  :  while  in  its  native 
soil,  and  under  its  peculiar  heaven,  it  bears  fruit  to  perfection,  and 
exmtes  the  envy  or  admiration  of  lesfr-fortunate  climates ;  tranc^»lanted, 
ihe  fountains  of  its  fruitfulness  may  be  dried,  or,  like  the  upas,  its 
shadow  may  blight  and  wither.  The  abstract  ideaa  of  fireedom,  tha 
theoretic  principles  of  right  and  justice,  are,  in  the  main,  similar  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neva  and  the  banks  of  the  Thames  ;  yet  a  system  framed 
solely  with  reference  to  those  principles  might  be  a  blessing  in  the  latter 
ease,  but  would  certainly  prove  a  curse  in  the  first.  The  &ct  is,  that 
political  systems,  however  their  the(Mretical  perfection  may  attract  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  commend  themselves  to  the  many,  not  as  they 
fidl  in  with  their  opinions,  but  as  they  harmonize  with  their  prejudices^ 
adapt  themselves  to  their  idiosyncrasies,  and  are  so  moulded  to  the 
circumstances  of  ordinary  life,  as  to  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
peculiar  virtues,  and  control  without  jarring  with  that  which  the 
observer  may  reprobate  as  national  vice.  Hence  the  diversity  of  means 
by  which  different  governments  aim  at,  and  attain,  the  same  object ; 
some  by  a  direct  and  single  movement,  some  by  a  complex  process^ 
which  will  appear  absurd  if  it  be  not  considered  that  syBtems  of  govern- 
ment owe,  rather  than  give,  their  form  to  the  general  habits  of  the 
governed  ;  that  they  are  adaptations  to  necessities  or  expedients  induced 
by  cireumstances.  It  is  easy  to  legislate  for  Utopia,  because  we  may 
shape  our  subjects  to  our  system ;  but  a  practical  system  must  stand,  not 
upon  its  logical  consistency  or  ideal  beauty,  but  upon  its  fitness  to 
circumstances  which  we  can  modify,  but  not  destroy.  Some  of  the 
dozen  constitutions  which  the  bureau  of  Ahh6  Si^yes  boasted,  were 
doubtless  worthy  of  a  mathematician,  and  some  of  the  governments 
which  his  country  has  endured  were,  perhaps,  intrinsically  more  excel- 
lent than  the  despotism  they  succeeded ;  but  the  history  of  their  failure 
is  simply  the  history  of  a  people  falling  from  systems  foreign  to  their 
habits  and  unsuited  to  their  temper.  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
subsisted  for  five  hundred  years,  because  he  built  with  materials  which. 
the  prejudices  of  his  nation  had  consecrated ;  and  that  constitution  which 
toe  are  taught  to  believe  will  outlast  all  human  institutions,  owes  nothing 
to  theory,  nothing  to  logics,  but  everything  to  prejudices,  habits,  dreum* 
stances,  and  experience. 

To  devise  a  National  System  of  Education  is  the  problem  of  the  day, 
— the  ambition  of  modem  statesmen.  Every  parliamentary  session 
Inrings  its  educational  measure  as  regularly  as  its  chancellor's  budget. 
The  school  must  become  emphatically  an  ''  Institution ; "  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  reduced  to  a  system,  must  remove  that  ugly  aspect  of 
ignorance  which  mocks  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  land.  The  whole 
state  of  popular  education  is  declared  to  be  a  national  disgrace,  and  the 
efforts  already  made  to  advance  it  are  pronounced  a  fidlure.  Without 
admitting  these  premises,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  men  of  this  generation  to  place  England,  in 
respect  to  popular  intelligence,  in  the  same  relative  position  to  other 
nations,  as  that  which  she  holds  in  political  weight  and  material 
strength.     It  is  the  sense  of  this  inferiority  which  is  most  galling  to 
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British  yanity.  It  will  weigh  with  complacency  manu&eturing  skill 
against  the  acknowledged  artistic  taste  of  a  rivid  people,  and  contrast 
the  conyeniences  of  a  colossal  trading  capital  with  their  architectural 
splendours ;  but  there  is  no  mollifying  balm  to  this  onfiariority  of 
ignorance  :  wealth,  freedom,  mechanical  progress^  throw  out  the  dark  bk>t, 
all  x>bjectB  are  defined  upon  the  brightness  of  evening  tikj.  The  national 
mind,  therefore,  addresses  itself  to  the  question  with  its  chaiaoteristic 
earnestness :  it  contrasts  the  perfect  mechanism  and  success  of  conti- 
nental sjrstems,  with  our  own  rude  bundle  of  expedients  and  assumed 
iiEulure,  and  challenges  the  skill  of  the  statesman  to  rival  or  imitate  their 
perfection.  To  lift  the  intelligence  of  the  people  to  the  €(erman 
standard,  our  system  must  assimilate  to  the  Gterman  modeL  But 
though  we  may  look  to  continental  systems  for  inoentives  to  emulation^ 
it  may  not  be  safe  to  tread  the  track  by  which  they  have  reached 
success.  To  be  a  national  system,  ours  must  be  shaped,  not  to  a  model, 
but  Cushioned  in  a  mould  of  national  habits  and  party  prejudices,  which 
we  may  lament,  but  not  ignore  :  it  must  enlist  benevolence ;  conciliate 
selfishness ;  do  no  violence  to  convictions  of  duty  already  formed,  to  zeal 
already  engaged,  to  suspicions  which  will  always  exist ;  and  yield  to 
circumstances^  of  which  arbitrary  governments  make  no  aocount^  but 
which  are  the  conditions  upon  whidbi  the  existence  of  our  own  depends. 

This  is  a  statement  of  truisms  j  but  the  statement  is  not  unnecessary. 
The  last  abortive  attempt  at  educational  legislation  was  made  by  a  veteran 
statesman,  who  seems  to  have  forgotten  them.  In  the  intervalr— may  it 
be  long ! — ^which  intervenes  between  his  &ilure  and  the  next  novelty^ 
it  will  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  system  which  has  grown  up 
amongst  us  be  not  exactly  the  system  we  require;  and  whether  the 
educational  necessities  of  the  country  will  not  be  better  served  by  its 
development  than  by  innovation.  That  it  has  some  defects  we  admity— • 
these  are  incident  to  the  character  of  most  of  our  institutions,  being 
commonly  the  results  of  a  compromise  between  contending  principles  ; 
but  its  great  recommendation  appears  to  be  the  ease  with  which  8ta4e 
infiuence  is  made  to  co-operate  with  those  prejudices,  which,  if  not  with, 
would  be  against  it ;  so  ih&t  while  it  receives  much  of  the  regularity 
and  precision  of  an  organized  system,  it  loses  nothing  of  the  generous 
and  healthy  vigour  of  Christian  benevolence. 

A  retrospect  of  a  few  years  will  present  the  educational  means  of 
the  country  before  they  were  umted  by  the  present  measure  of  State 
control  j  and  a  small  experience  of  popular  habits  and  national  temper. 
ynW  approve  the  wisdom  which  attempted  no  stronger  link. 

First  is  a  large  mass  of  funded  charity,  the  bequests  of  ancient  philan-* 
thropy..  Few  parishes  are  without  some  monument  of  the  piety  of  past 
generations,  maJung  itself  known  by  the  desire  to  dispense  that  know- 
ledge, the  value,  or  perhaps  the  need  of  which,  had  been  taught  by 
ejtperience  ;  some  '^  charitable  trust "  long  misapplied  ;  some  "  grammar- 
school  "  or  ''  foundation "  long  misgoverned ;  some  bequest  of  eccentric 
benevolence  which  it  would  be  simple  fidelity  to  the  donor  to  apply- 
more  wisely  ;  some  fund,  which,  in  the  hand  of  the  trader,  would  have 
increased  fivefold,  hidden  in  the  earth  by  indifferent  trustees.  The 
assistance  which  national  education  might  legally  demand  or  honestly 
receive  from  this  soui*ce  is  still  withheld  by  local  interests,  vested  rights^ 
or  an  abuse  of  circumstances  which  has  an  aspect  of  dishonesty. 
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Then  ready  to  our  hand  is  the  treasury  of  a  large-hearted  contem- 
porary charity*  Some  deduction  from  the  degree  of  contempt  with 
which  the  assumed  failure  of  the  voluntary  system  is  sometimes  re- 
garded, might  he  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  efforts  which  sustained  it. 
If  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  result,  we  may  point  with 
national  pride  to  the  benevolence  which  has  spent  itself  on  the  futile 
effort.  But  it  is  not  in  its  resulting  subscription-lists  that  the  value  of 
this  auxiliary  to  a  national  system  is  seen.  The  mere  material  wealth 
is  aB  nothing  to  the  moral  energy  which  this  generous  source  supplies. 
The  contributed  guinea  is  inci^eased  in  value  a  hundred-fold,  from  its 
being  the  symbol  of  the  sympathy  which  engages  the  donor  to  the  cause 
whidi  he  assists ;  and  this  is  no  little  gain.  A  system  of  police  will  work 
well  supported  by  murmuring  rate-payers  ;  a  town  may  be  well  paved 
and  %hted  by  citizens  bent  to  a  man  upon  escaping  from  the  payment 
of  their  dues ;  and  although  recent  events  would  negative  the  sup* 
position,  an  hospital  may  be  effectively  conducted  upon  the  coldest 
routine,  and  by  the  most  mercenary  of  officials.  But  the  task  to  which 
the  national  mind  is  impelled  by  pure  benevolence  cannot  be  performed 
without  the  aid  of  benevolence.  Popular  education  is  a  work  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  missionary  enterprise :  its  commencement 
was  due,  not  to  the  pressure  of  a  political  necessity,  but  to  Christian 
sympathy  for  men  who  sat  in  darkness.  The  instruction  contended  for 
is  the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  The  public  or  the  senate  would  hear  with 
apathy,  or  with  the  interest  excited  by  a  financial  scheme,  the  advocate 
for  education,  did  education  imply  mere  secular  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
because  education  to  the  vast  majority  of  minds  implies  the  communica- 
tion of  the  loftiest  truth,  the  formation  of  a  religious,  rather  than  of  a 
scientific  habit,  that  every  scheme  for  its  dissemination  is  examined 
with  interest  and  debated  with  zeal.  A  scheme  for  evangelizing  an 
Indian  province,  for  political  reasons,  and  by  a  government  agency, 
would  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  work  of  education  deprived  of  the 
sympathies  of  benevolent  and  Christian  men.  The  School  can  no  more 
dispense  with  the  spirit  of  active  benevolence,  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  than  can  the  Church  with  that  love  of  souls  which  it  receives 
from  its  Master.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  deep  a  gulf  the  imposition  of 
an  education-rate,  the  prominent  feature  in  the  Russell  and  Pakington 
schemes,  would  cleave  between  this  spirit  and  the  school  When  the 
tax-gatherer's  face,  not  hostile,  is  turned  from  the  door,  the  payer  con- 
ceives his  duty  to  be  discharged.  Henceforth  he  has  no  thought  of  the 
necessities  of  the  state,  the  majesty  of  the  empire,  and  the  value  of 
social  order,  subjects  with  which  he  might  have  lightened  the  burden  of 
payment ;  his  thought  is  of  watchfrdness  against  waste,  and  whether,  on 
tiie  whole,  his  priceless  civil  privileges  might  not  be  enjoyed  with  an 
inferior  outlay.  Men  do  not  pay  a  poor*s-rate  in  the  same  spirit  that 
they  give  alms, — a  question  is  never  raised  whether  an  act  of  voluntary 
benevolence  might  not  be  done  at  half  the  price ;  but  when  a  man  is 
compelled  to  a  work  not  otherwise  distasteful,  he  claims  to  do  it  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  Therefore  the  rate-supported  school  would 
become  an  object  of  interest  to  the  benevolent  by  nature,  or  the  bene- 
volent from  fashion,  no  greater  than  the  "  Union  ;"  and  the  desire  for 
sound  popular  education  would  degenerate  into  a  desire  for  the  cheapest 
system  and  the  lightest  rate.     Benevolence  is  a  jealous  spirit ;  it  desires 
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a  neglected  and  exclusive  field  for  labour  :  what  the  State  or  the  Parish 
professes  to  do,  it  leaves  for  that  which  selfishness  or  neoessitj  has  not 
undertaken ;  and  thus  the  state-supported  school  would  &11  into  a  cold 
routine  of  secular  knowledge ;  none  but  official  religion  could  be  admitted 
within  its  walls,  and  the  scholar  would  be  left  to  the  moral  influence  of 
historical  facts  and  mathematical  principles. 

Auxiliary  to  the  same  work  is  the  rivalry  of  religious  denominations. 
How  much  soever  popular  education  is  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  charity, 
it  owes  more  to  sectarian  emulation  and  sectarian  jeaLousy.  The 
purity  of  the  religious,  and  therefore  of  the  moral  atmosphere,  is 
preserved  like  that  of  the  physical  atmosphere,  by  the  conflict  oi  unpre- 
vailing  currents  j  and  as  the  natural  world  would  stagnate  in  the  b^ght 
of  a  perpetual  calm,  so  would  the  world  of  men,  but  for  the  movement 
of  contending  creeds.  No  small  portion  of  every-day  religion  consists  in 
antagonism  to  a  rival  church.  But  society  does  not  lose  by  that  which 
the  Christian  would  lament.  There  is  that  in  even  the  partisan's  zeal 
for  religion  which  insures  the  blessings  contingent  upon  its  propagation  ; 
it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  civil  liberty  and  social  progress  owe 
more  to  the  unanimity  than  to  the  strife  of  the  Ohriistian  world. 
Norway  amongst  Protestant,  and  Spain  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
Boman  communion,  are  at  once  the  most  ignorant  and  most  united  of 
the  civilized  people  of  Europe.  Thus  with  Britain  :  the  machinery  of 
education  would  want  much  of  its  efficiency  in  many  a  district^  had  not 
the  conservative  principle  of  the  Establishment  and  the  aggressive  prin- 
ciples of  the  sectarian  generated  it  of  their  mutual  animosity.  The  old 
parochial  schools,  which,  during  a  drowsy  existence  of  a  century,  made 
their  mission  to  centre  in  the  parish  boy's  badge  and  leather  breeches^ 
might  have  slumbered  still,  but  for  the  rude  jostling  of  the  '^Lan- 
castrian "  schooL  The  schools  of  the  City,  long  possessed  of  the  monopoly 
of  education,  and  jealously  guarded  against  the  innovations  that  make 
sweeping  work  beyond  its  walls,  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
least  efficient  in  the  metropolitan  district.  But  the  good  consequent 
upon  this  rivalry  depends  upon  its  being  carried  on  upon  no  common 
ground.  Confine  it  to  a  board-room  or  vestry,  and  it  would  degenerate 
into  a  parochial  squabble,  dividing  the  house  against  itself,  deranging 
the  steady  operations  of  the  school,  furnishing  newspapers  with  stinging 
paragraphs,  and  dead  walls  with  '^posters."  Some  such  result  may 
be  anticipated,  when  the  payment  of  an  education-rate  shall  qualify 
every  parochial  agitator  to  make  the  schoolroom  his  forum,  and  com- 
municate the  wisdom  to  settle  the  faith  of  the  district. 

Again,  we  may  render  subservient,  or  inimical  to  our  aim,  the  sturdy 
Eoglish  feeling  of  independence.  Next  to  the  hand  of  power,  the 
English  mind  can  submit  least  patiently  to  the  hand  of  charity.  It  is 
no  ignoble  pride  that  dislikes  equally  assistance  and  control  in  the  af&irs 
of  social  and  domestic  life ;  it  is  a  salutary  prejudice  that  connects  the 
receipt  of  alms  with  a  sense  of  shame,  and  makes  pauperism  the  next 
worse  stigma  to  that  of  crime.  Gratuitous  instruction  is,  fix>m  such  pre- 
judice as  this,  not  popular.  The  desire  for  knowledge  is  accompanied 
with  the  desire  to  purchase  it.  The  ancient  parochial  school,  though 
it  may  have  kept  pace  with  its  ''national"  neighbours,  ranks  its 
acute  graduates  far  below  theirs,  and  even  below  those  of  the  worst 
"  academy '' — Slacking  the  symbol  of  independence — ^the  weekly  payment; 
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This  fact,  in  the  attempts  to  cheapen  education,  and  extend  its  opera- 
tions^ should  he  allowed  some  considerable  weight.  National  education 
is  for  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  have  "  estates  "  as  well  as  the  political  body 
of  which  they  are  part.  Their  lowest  order  is  the  subject  of  the  police, 
the  ragged  school,  or  reformatory ;  the  middle  class — ^the  day-labourer 
and  inferior  mechanic — supply  the  national  school  with  students ;  the 
aristocracy,  the  "  respectable  "  order,  that  shsules  imperceptibly  into  the 
greater  '*  middle  class,"  are  divided  between  the  efficient  national  school 
and  the  cheap  academy.  The  first  class  will  remain  a  social  difficulty — 
for  them  coercion  and  reformation  will  remain  for  ever ;  amongst  the 
two  latter  the  benefits  of  instruction  may  be  extended ;  but  to  withdraw 
the  nominal  payment,  to  reduce  the  national  school  to  the  rank  of  the 
**  charity  "  school,  which  a  local  rate,  for  example,  would  do,  would  decide 
the  wavering  choice  of  the  majority  of  the  most  deserving  portion  of 
ihe  lower  classes.  They  would  prefer  the  dignity  of  independence  to  the 
value  of  eleemosynary  knowledge. 

To  produce  from  these  elements  a  useful,  if  not  a  symmetrical  system, 
it  needed  but  to  combine  with  them  a  proportion  of  state  assistance  and 
central  control  But  this  element  requires  skilful  application.  Like 
the  constituents  of  a  chemical  compound,  different  proportions  of  this 
ingredient  produce  dissimilar  results,  and  English  preju(Hces,  as  difficult 
of  manipulation  as  the  least  tractable  material  of  the  chemist's  art,  will 
combine  with  it  in  the  smallest  quantities.  Nothing  is  so  disagreeable 
to  Englishmen  as  the  ostentation  of  power.  Indirectly,  perhaps,  they 
may  not  surrender  less  of  practical  freedom  than  most  civilized  people ; 
bat  they  dislike  the  parade  of  authority,  and  abhor  the  perpetual  vision 
of  the  executive.  If  they  sulmit  state  interference  in  that  which  they 
r^^ard  as  a  personal  duty,  it  must  come  in  the  guise  of  a  co-operating 
and  suggesting  ally — as  a  counsellor  rather  than  an  overseer.  This  is 
precisely  the  position  which  the.  State  assumes  in  our  existing  system ; 
with  what  success,  the  aspect  of  popular  education,  completely  changed 
in  a  period  measured  by  the  lifetime  of  many  children  in  our  schools, 
will  testify.  The  angry  opposition  which  ^uted  the  scheme  at  its 
birth  has  passed  away ;  jealousies  and  suspicion,  which  watched  its  early 
progress,  have  ceased  to  exist;  and  there  are  few  schools,  and  those 
commonly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  corporations,  to  which  improve- 
ment comes  with  heavy  feet,  or  such  as  Lieuly  Bountifiil  esteems  sacred 
to  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  over  which  the  (Jovemment  does  not 
exercise  a  student,  if  not  an  absolute,  control  Nor  is  that  control 
ipreatly  limited  by  the  benevolence  with  which  it  co-operates,  or  the 
indepcludence  which  it  respects.  The  '^  Council  Office  *'  is  not  often  at 
issue  with  the  local  committee ;  its  suggestions  are  commonly  as  effi- 
cacious as  the  mandates  of  a  continental  bureau ;  and  that  which  *^  my 
lords"  recommend  is  far  more  effectually,  because  far  more  heartily, 
adopted,  than  that  which  ^^  my  lords  "  might  have  power  to  command. 

Such  are  the  materials,  and  such  the  merits,  of  our  educational  system. 
It  has  none  of  the  consistency  and  completeness  so  grateful  to  the 
theorist ;  but  it  possesses  all  the  practical  advantages  of  which  our 
national  circumstances  admit,  or  which  those  who  admire  a  machine 
more  for  its  utility  than  its  polish  hope  to  secure.  Its  merit  is  its 
adaptation.  No  doubt  its  parts  require  additional  strength  ;  that  the 
leaching  power  needs  to  be  multiplied,  and  the  principle  of  inspection 
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may  be  advantageously  extended  :  but  the  task  of  the-  legislator  is  t- 
expand  the  area  of  its  operations,  to  improve  without  destroying  ite 
approved  arrangement,  and  jealously  to  guard  it  from  the  introduction 
of  those  agencies  which  might  paralyze  the  movements  they  could  not 
assist.     Long,  after  the  signal  fedlure  of  the  session,  let  us  miss  the  • 
annual  educational  scheme,  coming  with  the  dawn  of  spring,  and  leaving 
as  little  trace  as  its  snows.     That  any  theorist  should  surprise  us  into 
an  error,  is  to  be  doubted :  the  stubborn  English  prejudices  which  are 
interwoven  with  the  zeal  for  popular  education,  will  in  this,  as  in  many 
cases  in  which  great  national  interests  were  involved,  supply  the  place  of 
political  wisdom.  S.  D.  W. 
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Industrial  Training. — "  Some  highly-educated  persons  seem  little 

aware  by  what  bamble  means  many  of  the  best  habits  of  mind  may  be  formed  in  their 
children.  If  such  had  ever  associated  with  mechanics,  they  would  have  learned,  that 
in  many,  or  most  mere  mechanical  trades,  the  good  workmen,  however  unlearned,  are 
all  distijiguished  by  some  valuable  moral  habits,  which,  however  they  may  be 
hindered  by  some  personal  obliquities  from  exercising  their  influence  over  the  whole 
man,  are  yet  in  themselves  excellent,  and  capable  of  leavetiin^  the  whole  character. 
A  good  carpenter  or  a  good  smith  will  tiot  do  bad  work.  His  master  may  try  to 
make  him  do  bad  work,  for  a  master  may  esteem  it  hia  main  business  to  sell  whatever 
will  find  a  market ;  but  the  good  workman  will  not  do  it ;  he  would  rather  do  what 
hurts  his  whole  soul— do  nothing,  and  see  his  &mily  in  distreHR  ;  or  work  for  less  than 
he  is  worth  ;  either  of  which  wears  his  heart  by  tne  sense  of  injustice.  In  short,  he 
must  be  accurate  and  truthful.  With  the  squareness  of  his  work  and  the  straightness 
of  his  line  are  intimately  connected  his  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  The  good  work- 
man is  kumhle  withal ;  he  knows  the  struggle  good  work  has  cost  him ;  and  his 
satisfaction  in  it  is  mixed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  feebleness  in  respect  to  all  goo4 
work,  and  all  higher  work  which  he  cannot  himself  do.  He  is  charitable  and  hdpful 
to  others,  because  he  has  a  fellow-feeling  with  all  who  strive  as  he  strove  ;  and  he 
desires  that  all  good  work  should  prosper,  as  he  wishes  that  all  bad  should  come  to 
an  end.  He  is  nobUf  because  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  part  of  the  whole  army  of 
workers  who,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  striven  in  all  arts,  and  all  times, 
and  all  places,  to  do  their  duty  in  the  station  of  life  in  which  they  have  laboured.  If 
I  have  to  excuse  myself  for  an  apparent  digression,  my  excuse  is  twofold.  1st.  I 
think  that  these  truUis  belong  really  to  all  work,  of  whatever  kind ;  and,  2ndly,  that 
just  now  it  is  of  especial  consequence  to  bear  them  in  mind.  I  often  thixik  of  Keble's 
lines  in  respect  of  all  work : — 

'  The  trivial  round,  the  oommon  task. 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask : 
Room  to  deny  ourselves ' 

I  never  look  but  with  reverence  on  the  features  of  an  aged  carpenter,  now  fourscore, 
with  whom,  encouraged  by  the  &mily  laws  of  my  &ther*s  house,  I  used  to  work  in 
my  boyhood.  I  first  learnt  in  his  work  and  at  his  bench  what  I  have  now  related  ^ 
and  never,  as  a  child,  saw  him  at  his  work,  but  that  I  felt  the  nobleness  of  labour, 
and,  in  his  conscientiousness,  saw  explained  the  principle,  of  martyrdom  for  truth's 
sake  ;  indeed,  it  is  by  the  observation  of  such  ways,  and  by  such  associations  for  good 
and  for  evil,  that  many  of  the  first  notions  of  our  children  are  formed,  their  powers 
directed,  and  the  quality  of  those  powers  estaUished." — From  ITecM,  Work,  and 
Play ;  a  capital,  noble-^oughted,  cheap  essay,  by  H.  W.  Adand.  PuUiahed  by 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker. 
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€  We  insert  the  following,  as  a  specimen  of  short  readings,  which  have  been  found 
efiective  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings,  more  as  a  means  of  opening  up  conversa- 
tion than  as  completing  the  subject  in  themselves. 


AGB.EEK  or  Koman  heathen  would  have  seen  the  world  of  nature 
around  him  as  we  see  it  every  day  j  yet  it  will  be  worth  our  while 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  inquiring  what  would  have  been  his  thoughts 
about  it :  perhaps  even  in  his  superstitions  we  shall  find  something  to 
admire. 

When  he  gazed  upon  the  stars,  there  would  come  up  into  his  mind  a 
thousand  tales  and  traditions  about  them,  half  believed  perhaps^  and 
half  fancied  :  for  they  were  to  him  something  more  than  a  number  of 
shiniug  bodies,  useful  indeed  to  sailors  and  travellers  ;  for  they  were  the 
subjects  of  legends  handed  down  from  earlier  times,  investing  each  of 
them  with  a  histoiy,  as  well  as  a  name  and  power,  of  its  own. 

Hence  every  man  fancied  for  himself  that  this  star  or  that  star  looked 
kindly  or  unkindly  on  him.  The  moon,  too,  was  believed  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  men  ;  and  as  it  went  through  its  course  in 
heaven  each  night,  and  its  monthly  changes,  reverence  was  paid  to  the 
goddess  who  sat  there  enthroned  in  a  globe  of  pale  mournful  light.  As 
the  ruler  of  the  sun,  men  worshipped  Phoebus  ApoUoy  brother  of  the 
goddess  of  the  moon,  seated  in  a  car  of  Are,  bome^aloifcg  by  immortal 
steeds^  until  at  evening  he  sank  into  the  ocean  o^the  west,  where  a 
golden  cup  awaited  him,  to  float  him  over  the  waters  to  the  place  in  the 
east  from  which,  he  had  to  start  in  the  morning. 

The  sea  was  not  merely  water,  fit  for  fishes  and  sea-plants,  as  the 
earth  for  l^d-animals  and  land-plants ;  but  it  was  the  kingdom  of  a 
great  and  powerful  god,  Neptune  :  on  seats  of  pearl,  in  the  coral  palaces 
below,  there  might  be  seen  his  queen  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  and  thousands 
of  smaller  deities,  equally  important  and  blissful  in  their  way  with  the 
gods  who  lived  in  the  upper  air.  Sometimes  they  were  to  be  seen  float- 
ing over  the  waters  j  often  their  voices  were  heard  ;  and  with  their 
hands  they  guided  the  ships  of  favoured  mortals,  or  lifted  them  off  &om 
the  rocks  a&r  a  storm.  The  winds  had  persons  and  names ;  their  home 
wa^  in  a  huge  cavern,  from  which  they  issued  forth,  to  sweep  over  the 
ea^h  or  sea,  at  the  orders  of  -^olus,  their  king. 

/It  was  believed  that  on  earth  the  spirits  might  be  heard  singing  in 
the  woods  strains  such  as  mortals  could  not  always  hear  and  live ;  that 
Pan,  the  god  of  the  woods,  roamed  through  his  wild  kingdom,  but  woe 
to  the  unhappy  man  who  met  him  on  his  way ;  and  that  around  their 
favoured  fountains  the  deities  might  be  seen  to  sport.  The  woodman 
fancied,  that  in  the  sudden  rustle  of  the  branches  he  heard  the  sound  of 
^  god  passing  by  ;  and  with  hesitating  step  would  he  enter  the  dark 
grotto,  or  tread  the  glades  of  the  forest,  because  there,  he  felt,  waa 
e9i)ecially  the  haunt  of  the  immortal  beings  who  loved  the  groves  and 
caverns.  The  fires  of  Mount  Etna  were  the  workshop  of  giants,  presided 
pver  by  Vulcan,  the  god  of  the  forge  and  of  artificers  in  brass  and  iron. 
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The  very  flowers  and  trees  had  their  story  to  tell  j  some  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  special  favourites  of  one  or  other  of  the  greater  ^ods ; 
some  by  their  associations  in  story ;  as  the  hyacinth  which  just  sprung 
from  the  blood  of  a  hero. 

The  changes  of  the  ever- varying  seasons  were  all  under  heavenly 
care  :  when  the  fragrant  blossom  appeared,  the  people  sang  praise  to 
Aurora,  who  had  nourished  it  with  her  tears,  and  Zephyr,  who  had 
swelled  it  by  his  breath.  The  rich  clustering  grapes  were  the  gift  of 
Bacchus ;  and  for  the  bending  harvest  and  golden  fruits  of  autumn, 
thanks  were  paid  to  Ceres  and  Pomona.  Men  looked  upon  the  drought 
and  mildew,  the  murrain  in  cattle,  and  the  devouring  swarms  of  flies  and 
locusts,  as  indications  of  the  wrath  of  some  gods  whose  sacrifices  and 
altars  they  had  omitted  duly  to  honour. 

In  this  so  beautifully-framed  and  adapted  religion — ^for  it  was  but  man's 
frabric,  made  up  partly  from  those  remains  of  heavenly  truth  which  had 
descended  through  generation  and  generation  from  olden  times — ^there 
were  floating  about  not  only  many  dreams  of  beauty  and  poetry  that  we 
would  not  willingly  let  die,  but  also  that  never-changing  teaching,  which 
speaks,  through  nature,  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  Nature  is  the 
same  to  us  as  the  heathen  of  old  ;  she  has  voices  and  teaching  for  us,  as 
well  as  for  those  who  died  long  ago  :  we  see  the  glories  of  the  solemn 
wood,  no  less  than  when,  two  thousand  years  ago,  such  woods  were  the 
mysterious  meeting-places  of  the  followers  of  superstitions  long  extinct  ; 
we  can  fancy  that  in  the  ripple  of  the  ocean  we  can  mark  the  ever- 
varying  smile  of  which  the  ancient  poets  sang ;  we  see  the  stars  in 
their  silent  watches  through  the  blue  sky,  and  they  look  on  us  with  as 
calming  and  holy  look  as  on  any  of  the  millions  who  have  gazed  upon 
them  since  the  world  began.  We  can  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  bright 
sun,  and  the  mild  softening  lamp  of  the  moon,  and  know  that  both  sun 
and  moon  are  His  creatures,  whose  creatures  and  children  we  also  are ; 
we  think  of  them,  not  as  of  deities  whom  we  fear,  but  as  the  works  of 
Him  whom  we  love,  and  who  loves  us.  When  we  are  tossed  by  the  winds 
and  waves  of  the  sea,  He  is  by  our  side.  Though  we  do  not  in  imagination 
people  the  forest  and  mountain  with  nymphs,  and  bacchanals,  and 
cloven-footed  satyrs,  yet  we  know  that  there  we  are  not  alone,  ^that  we 
are  under  blessed  guardianship  of  angels,  whom  we  need  not  feixr — for 
God  has  given  them  charge  over  us,  to  keep  us  in  all  our  ways.  ^When 
we  at  last  shall  go  down  to  the  shadowy  country  of  death,  we  shatl^  not 
tremble,  like  -^neas,  at  the  phantoms  and  shapes  of  horror  around  lus  ; 
for  that  country  will  have  a  brightness  for  us,  for  Christ  will  mee^  us 
there. 

And  even  when,  as  now,  we  see  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  ear\bh 
awaking  from  her  winter  s  slumber  with  the  smiles  of  spring,  though 
we  do  not,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  done,  make  a  solerm 
procession  through  the  fields,  and  ofier  our  sacrifices  to  the  gods  unde^ 
whose  care  they  would  have  been  supposed  to  flourish,  yet  let  us  lean 
from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  one  thing — not  to  look  on  unmoved,  whik^ 
cheerfulness  and  beauty  are  poured  around  us,  but  open  our  hearts  t6» 
higher  thoughts,  that  when  thinking  of  the  works  and  gifts,  we  may 
draw  nearer  to  the  Maker  and  Giver,  our  Father  and  our  God. 

F.  I. 
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The  world  is  too  muclx  with  us  :  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers  ; 
Little  there  is  in  Nature  that  is  ours, 
We've  given  our  hearts  away — a  sordid  boon  ! 
This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds,  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours, 
And  are  upgather'd  now,  like  sleeping  flowers  j 
For  this,  for  ev'ry thing  we're  out  of  tune, 
It  moves  us  not ; — great  God,  I'd  rather  be 
A  Pagan,  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn, 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  that  might  make  me  less  forlorn ; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Wordsworth.     Sonnet  written  on  the  Sea-ahore, 


The  Apfectionate  Teacher. — "  Love  to  children,  and  sympathy  with 

theniy  therefore,  must  ever  form  a  prominent  feature  in  a  teacher's  oharacter.  The 
irrepressible  affection  of  his  heart  must  gush  out  towards  the  objects  of  his  tender 
charge.  His  beaming  eye — his  gentle  tone — ^his  winning  manner — all  will  be 
nnmlstakable  evidences  of  the  heavenly  fire  within, — 

'  Affectionate  in  look, 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace.' 

His  will  be  the  '  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  the  words  that  bum.'  His  own  soul 
throbbing  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  he  will  seek  to  communicate  those  pulsations  to 
all  the  members  of  his  class.  With  any  other  than  a  warm  and  glowing  heart, 
indeed^  it  is  worse  than  useless  in  any  one  to  assume  the  office.  Coldness  of  spirit,  or 
indifference  of  manner,  should  find  no  toleration  here.  For  want  of  this  essential 
requisite,  how  many  among  the  young  have  already  sufitered  seriously,  if  not  irrecover- 
ably !  Instead  of  being  invited,  they  have  been  repulsed,  and  the  seeming  neglecty 
or  actual  unconcern  of  one,  has  thus  proved  the  spiritual  injury  of  multitudes.  To 
approach  a  forbidding  countenance,  or  selfish  or  unsocial  spirit,  will  be  deemed,  even 
by  anxious  and  inquiring  minds,  as  being  either  an  impertinent  or  an  unprofitable  act ; 
and,  in  either  case,  a  fearful  amount  of  responsibility  is  incurred.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  should  more  and  more  cherish  the  spirit  of 
CSiristian  love  towards  those  whom  he  is  engaged  in  instructing.  Herein  lies  one 
great  secret  of  his  strength.  On  this  vantage-ground  he  will  be  enabled  to  work 
most  effectively.  ****** 

We  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that  between  a  teacher  and  his  scholars  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  something  in  common.  Now,  what  this  something  is,  children  them- 
selves  are  always  the  first  to  discover.  They  seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of 
those  who  love  them  and  take  pleasure  in  their  company.  With  narrow,  selfish  arts 
they  will  have  nothing  to  do,  while  to  the  man  of  warm  and  benevolent  sympathies 
they  are  sure  to  be  attracted.  The  feeling  is  mutual,  and  so  the  action  is  electrical. 
Hence  the  discovery  sometimes  made  of  a  person's  disposition  by  his  feelings  towards 
children,  and  by  their  feelings  towards  him.  Hence  the  saying  of  the  philosopher, 
'  Never  make  that  man  your  friend  who  hates  the  laugh  of  a  child.'  And  hence,  too, 
the  suspicion  which  we  always  feel,  that  those  cannot  make  effective  teachers  who  do 
not  possess  warm  and  genial  souls." — Bev.  Adam  Blifth. 
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To  Jelinger  Symons,  Esq.,  B.A. 
One  of  H,M'8  Inspectors  of  Schools, 

Sir, — Althongh  you  are  literally  deluged  with  letters  on  this  subject, 
yet  I  presume  that  you  will  not  object  to  receive  remarks  from  any  oue 
who  writes  in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  such  as  hold 
the  same  opinions  as  yourself  to  adopt  the  views  of  those  illustrious 
astronomers  and  mathematicians  with  whom  you  are  at  issue.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  my  observations  will  chiefly  take  the  form  of  re- 
marks upon  some  points  in  your  paper  in  the  English  Journal  op 
Education  for  June  last. 

On  p.  258  you  say — "  Arrest  the  Moon  in  her  revolution  round  the 
Earth,  and  she  will  be  motionless,  because  she  has  no  axial  rotation ; " 
and  p.  273 — "  "Whilst  the  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  a  motion  of 
translation,  lunar  motion  depends  on  it,  and  ceases  with  it."  These  are 
fundamental  assertions,  of  which  you  have  offered  no  proof  whatever.  I 
believe  that  if  you  could  arrest  the  revolution  of  the  Moon,  its  rotation 
would  continue,  and  that  the  lunar  rotation  does  not  depend  upon  its 
motion  of  revolution  in  such  a  sense  as  to  cease  with  it.  The  experi- 
ments of  E.B.D.  and  your  friend  the  astronomer  (p.  258)  were  intended 
to  show  this.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  trying  both  of  them,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  jerking  in  suddenly  stopping  the  revolution,  and  the 
effects  of  friction  in  KB.D.'s  experiment  with  a  light  tin  disc  will  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  its  value  altogether. 

The  experiment  I  suggest  is  this,  merely,  however,  as  a  rough  illustra- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  non-scientific  : — Tie  a  short  string  tightly  round 
one  end  of  a  hammer,  and  by  means  of  the  string  whirl  the  hammer 
round  your  hand.  The  hammer  then  revolves  round  your  hand,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  string,  always  turns  the  same  face  towards  it.  In 
the  midst  of  the  whirling,  let  go  the  string ;  the  hammer  flies  off  at  a 
tangent,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  well-known  parabola, 
instead  of  a  circle  as  before ;  but  the  rotation  continues  as  before,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  motion  of  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  which  forms  a  tail 
revolving  about  the  centre  of  gravity  lying  near  the  head  of  the  hammer, 
and  thus  makes  the  rotation  evident.  As  in  this  experiment  any  jerk 
of  the  hand  in  letting  the  hammer  loose  must  act  along  the  string,  and 
therefore  in  a  line  passing  through  the  hammer's  centre  of  gravity,  it 
can  have  no  influence  upon  the  hammer  s  rotation.  The  only  disturbing 
action  arises  from  the  resistance  of  the  air ;  but  if  the  weight  of  the 
hammer  renders  this  inconsiderable,  a  stone  or  brick  will  do  as  well  as  a 
hammer.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this  rotation,  of  the  reality  of 
which  any  one  may  convince  himself,  upon  any  principle  but  the  well- 
known  one  of  the  persistance  of  motion,  so  that  the  motion  of  rotation 
was  given  by  the  whirling  of  the  stone  round  the  hand  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  force  one  face  of  the  stone  to  point  to  it. 

A  traveller  in  a  railway-carriage,  after  the  train  is  in  motion,  moves 
in  the  same  way  as  if  he  were  rigidly  fixed  to  the  seat.  We  may 
represent  his  motion  through  space,  therefore,  as  if  he  were  so.  Thia 
precisely  corresponds  to  your  rigid  connection  of  the  Earth  and  Moon 
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on  p.  256.  But  if  we  argued  from  that  circumstance  that  the  motion 
of  the  traveller  is  dependent  upon  the  motion  of  the  carriage,  and  ceases 
with  it  (as  is  truly  the  case  for  the  seat  on  which  he  rests),  we  should  be 
very  soon  undeceived  when  the  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  by  seeing  the 
traveller  dart  forward.  This  is  a  precisely  analogous  case  of  the  per- 
sistance .  of  motion,  and  of  the  error  introduced  by  employing  a  rigid 
syTstem  to  represent  a  system  of  two  independent  bodies. 

I  will  now  with  your  permission  make  a  few  remarks  on  your  ob- 
servations on  the  second  letter  of  Professor  Airy.  He  says,  p.  268  : — - 
"  Every  }3oint  in  the  Moon's  body  does  also  describe  a  ring  round  that 
axis  of  the  Moon  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Moon's  orbit,  that  aociB 
being  a  travdUng  aocts."  'In  p.  269,  you  quote  these  words,  leaving  out 
the  part  italicised,  and  say  that  "  he  must  surely  mean  an  axis  in  the 
centre  of  that  orbit,  and  not  in  the  Moon's  body  ;"  but  this  supposition 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  words  in  italic;  for  the  centre  of  the 
Moon's  orbit  is  not,  unth  reference  to  the  Moonj  "  a  travelling  axis."  But 
you  proceed  to  say,  that  "  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  his  sub- 
sequent statement,  that  'a  body  [consisting  of  frrmly-connected parta^ — 
these  important  words  are  omitted  in  your  citation]  *  if  it  rotate  at  all 
round  any  centre  whatever,  must,  by  geometrical  necessity,  so  rotate 
that  all  points  move  in  concentric  rings  relative  to  that  centre  ;'  and  he 
also  says  that  *  every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  describes  a  ring  round 
the  Earth.'  Thus,  then,"  you  continue,  "  the  Earth  is  the  centre  round 
which  the  Moon  is  said  to  rotate.^  But  this  does  not  follow  from  Pro- 
fessor Airy's  words,  because  the  Earth  and  Moon  do  n^ot  "  consist  of 
firmly-connected  parts  ;"  and  hence  your  application  of  the  expression  is 
incorrect.  You  proceed,  however,  to  say,  it  must  be  so,  ^  for,  in  no 
revolving  body  can  any  point  by  any  possibility  form  concentric  rings 
round  more  than  one  centre."  This  is  incorrect,  although  your  apparent 
nse  of  revolving  instead  of  rotating  occasions  some  perplexity  as  to  your 
precise  meaning.  If  a  body  rota,te  and  its  axis  of  rotation  travel,  then  a 
point  on  the  surface  of  that  body  may  describe  any  curve  whatever  with 
reference  to  B^fioced  point,  which  is  therefore  not  situate  on  the  travelling 
axis  of  rotation  :  this  results  from  the  composition  of  the  motion  of 
rotation  round  the  axis,  with  the  motion  of  translation  arising  from  the 
travelling  of  the  axis.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

On  p.  271,  note  t,  you  say  : — "  An  easy  mode  of  proving  that  No.  1 
is  axial  rotation  is  this :  Stand  on  the  edge  of  the  circular  plate  on 
which  railway -carriages  are  turned ;  have  it  turned  from  west  to  east, 
and  see  if  it  be  possible  to  preserve  your  face  always  to  the  north 
without  turning  on  your  own  axis  from  east  to  west."  Now,  to  me  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  one  who  simply  turns  on  his  own  axis  from 
east  to  west,  to  keep  his  face  to  the  north.  But  if  he  stands,  not  on  the 
edge,  but  at  the  centre  of  the  turning-plate,  so  that  the  axis  of  his  body 
coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  plate,  you  will  allow,  I  presume,  that  the 
plate  turns  him  round  his  own  axis  from  west  to  east.  In  this  position, 
however,  he  will  also  have  to  t/wrn  hirmdfon  his  own  axis  from  east  to 
west,  in  order  continually  to  face  the  north.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
these  two  turns  neutralize  each  other,  and  he  really  does  not  turn  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  a  human  subject,  this  is  easily  felt  by  the  action  of  rota- 
tion to  produce  giddiness.  Let  a  man  (still  presumed  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  the  plate)  be  turned  quickly  round,  and  he  will  soon  be  giddy ;  let 
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him  counteract  that  turn  by  an  opposite  one,  so  as  really  to  remain  at 
rest,  and  he  will  have  no  sensation  of  giddiness.  Now,  whether  he 
stand  at  the  centre  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  turning-plate,  his 
turning  on  his  own  axis  from  east  to  west  keeps  his  face  to  the  north, 
and  therefore  must  be  counteracted  by  a  motion  of  rotation  from  west  to 
east,  which  is  in  fact  given  by  the  turning-plate  itself,  causing  him  to 
revolve  about  the  axis  of  the  plate  by  the  friction  of  his  feet  on  the  plate 
which  rotates,  and  therefore  also  to  rotate.  The  only  difference  in  the 
two  cases  is,  that  when  he  stands  at  the  centre,  his  centre  of  gravity 
remains  at  rest,  and  when  he  stands  at  the  circumference,  his  centre  of 
gravity  moves  in  a  circle. 

On  p.  271,  you  say; — "The  law  determining  the  rotation  on  its 
own  axis  of  any  moving  body  may  be  thus  defined  :  so  long  as  the  same 
point  in  the  circumference  of  the  moving  body  is  cut  by  the  radius 
vector,  that  body  does  not  rotate ;  and  conversely,  whenever  different 
points  of  its  circumference  are  cut  by  the  radius  vector,  it  has  rotated." 
Now,  the  very  expression  of  this  law  is  vitiated  by  your  neglecting  to 
assign  the  origin  from  which  the  radius  vector  is  drawn,  and  the  point 
to  which  it  is  drawn ;  so  that  the  line  itself  to  which  you  refer  the 
motion  is  not  known.  As,  however,  you  were  evidently  only  thinking 
of  the  case  of  one  body  revolving  about  a  central  point,  I  presume  that 
you  mean  hj  the  radius  vector  a  line  drawn  from  that  fixed  point  to 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rotating  body ',  and  not  (as  is  usually  meant 
by  a  radius  vector)  to  the  point  in  that  body  whose  motion  we  are  con- 
sidering. If  this  is  your  meaning, — and  so  indistinct  is  your  enun- 
ciation of  the  "  law,"  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have  apprehended  it 
rightly, — then,  by  the  rotation  of  a  point  in  the  revolving  body  about  its 
centre  of  gravity  or  axis,  you  only  mean,  the  angvla/r  sepa/rcUion  of  a  line 
joining  the  centre  of  gravity  and  thai  pointy  from  a  line  joining  the  origin 
and  the  centre  of  gravity.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  is  the  idea  which 
you,  and  all  those  who  maintain  that  the  Moon  has  no  rotation  on  its 
own  axis,  have  in  your  mind.  But  you  will  observe  that  this  only  gives 
the  amount  of  rotation  with  reference  to  a  movi^ig,  a/nd  in  this  case 
revolving  or  rotating  line.  The  amount  of  rotation  thus  determined,  is, 
therefore,  the  difference  between  the  amounts  of  rotations  of  the  radius 
drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  revolving  body, 
and  of  the  rotation  of  a  radius  of  the  revolving  body  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  the  point  in  the  circumference,  when  both  are 
measured  by  their  amount  of  angular  separation  from  a  fxed  line  in 
space.  This  difference  may  vanish  ;  in  which  case  there  will  be  no  rota- 
tion of  the  revolving  body  according  to  yowr  mode  of  measuring  it, 
while  there  will  be  such  a  rotation  according  to  the  common,  and  (with 
due  submission)  natural  mode  of  estimating  it  with  reference  to  a  fixed 
line  in  space.  To  show  the  importance  of  mentioning  the  line  of 
reference,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  time  of  the  Earihls 
rotation  relative  to  a  faixd  line  is  23  h.  56  m.  4  09  s.,  relative  to  a  line 
joining  the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  the  mean  Sun  24  h.,  and  relative  to  a 
line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Earth  and  Moon,  24  h.  54  m.  on  an  average, 
gll  reckoned  in  mean  solar  time.  Now  if  we  reckon  the  Moon  not  to 
rotate,  that  is,  if  we  refer  rotation  to  the  radius  vector  from  the  centre 
of  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  Moon,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  time  of  rotation  of  the  Earth  to  be  about  24  h.  54  m.^  because 
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it  is  necessary  to  refer  both  motions  of  rotation  to  the  same  line,  in 
order  to  compare  them.  If,  then,  we  refer  the  motion  of  rotation  of  the 
Earth  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Earth,  the  Earth 
makes  about  365 i  rotations  in  a  year;  if  we  refer  to  a  fixed  line  in  space, 
about  366i  ;  but  if  we  refer  to  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  Earth 
and  Moon,  about  35 1|.  How  many  times  then  should  we  say  that  the 
Earth  rotates  on  its  axis  in  a  tropical  year  ?  "  It  is  only  by  referring 
the  points  of  bodies  to  fixed  planes  and  objects  in  space,"  says  M.  Poinsot, 
in  his  Th^orie  Nouvelle  de  la  Botation  dea  Corps,  a  work  which  I  recom- 
mend to  your  notice,  and  the  only  one  which  gives  a  clear  picture  of 
that  very  difficult  subject — rotatory  motion,  "  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find  the  differential  equations  of  this  motion  [of  a  solid  in  space],  and  to 
integrate  them,  or  at  least  reduce  their  integrals  to  quadratures,  in  the 
simple  case  of  a  body  which  is  free  from  all  external  action."  The  whole 
difficulty  into  which  you  have  fallen  arises  from  your  not  referring  the 
rotation  to  "  a  fixed  plane  or  object  in  space." 

The  same  idea  seems  to  have  confused  Mr.  Perigal  in  his  mathematical 
investigation,  p.  274,  in  which,  in  fact,  he  has  assumed  the  very  point  in 
dispute.  The  investigation  there  given  is  imperfect  in  the  statement, 
apparently  from  the  omission  of  some  paragraph.  It  should  be  made 
purely  geometrical,  without  any  mention  of  velocity ^  as  this  introduces  a 
mechanical  element.     I  submit  the  following  geometrical  considerations. 

Let  0  and  O  be  the  centres  of  any  two  circles  on  a  plane,  of  which 
the  radii  0  M  and  O  M'  are  parallel.  Draw  the  radius  0  P  in  the  first 
circle,  making  the  angle  P  0  M  =z  0,  and  then  draw  O  P,  making  the 
angle  F  O  M^  =  b'.  At  the  extremity  P,  draw  P  Q  parallel  and  equal 
to  (y  P,  Then  if  0  alters  continuously  and  0'  =^0,  where  ^0  is  not  a 
discontinuous  function  of  0,  0'  alters  continuously ;  and  if  0  M  -=.  a, 
O  M'  =  a',  and  the  co-ordinates  of  Q  referred  to  0  be  a;  and  y,  the  locus 
of  Q  is  determined  by  eliminating  0  and  &  from  the  three  equations. 

x-=-  a  cos  Q  -\-  a!  cos  0' 

y  =  a  sin  0  -f  a'  sin  0'  0'  =/0 

while  0'  —  0  will  be  the  angular  separation  of  O  P'  from  0  P, 

Now,  if  0^  =  0,  that  is,  if  the  radius  (7  P*  do  not  revolve,  but  remain 
constantly  in  the  position  (7  M'j  this  locus  is  clearly  (x—a')'^ -{- y^==a^,  or 
a  circle  with  the  same  radius  as  0  M,  but  with  the  centre  at  0",  on  the 
line  0  M,  where  0  0"=:(y  M\  This  is  the  geometrical  case  coitc- 
sponding  to  your  figure  A  No.  1.  And  as  0'— 0  then  ="'—  0,  there  will 
he  a  retrograde  rotation  oi  O  P  relative  to  0  P,  although  O  F  is  really 
at  rest. 

Next,  let  0'=0,  in  which  case  the  radius  (y  F  is  always  parallel  to 
O  P,  and  therefore  both  radii  revolve  or  rotate  exactly  similarly.  Then 
the  locus  is  a^4-2/2=(a-|-a')2,  which  is  a  circle  concentric  with  MP,  and 
having  its  radius  0  M"=.0  M-\-0'  M\  This  is  your  case  A  No.  3,  and 
is  also  (approximately)  the  Ciise  of  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  and  its 
revolution.  As  in  this  case  0'  —  0  =  0,  there  will  be  no  rotation  oi  O  F 
relative  to  0  P,  although  O  F  really  rotates  once  for  each  rotation 
of  OP. 

Next,  let  6^=:  2  By  in  which  case  the  radius  (/  F  will  have  completed 
ttvo  rotations  when  0  P  has  completed  one.  In  this  case  0'  —  6  =  6,  and 
hence  ff  F  will  have  completed  one  rotation  with  reference  to  0  P,  when 
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0  P  has  itself  completed  one  rotation.     Tliis  is  the  case  investigated  on 
p.  275,  and  gives  the  same  locus  as  there  determined,  namely — 

2a^al  x^  a'2  {d^  -  a'2)  =  {x^W)  ^  -  («^+2  al^)  (aj?  +  ^). 

If  we  take  2  «'  =  (9,  then  &  —  i)  =  —  ^B  ]  and  when  0  P  has  rotated 
twice  in  one  direction,  (7  P  will  have  rotated  once  relative  to  0  F,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction,  while  it  will  really  have  rotated  once  in  the  same 
direction  asO  F,     The  locus  in  this  case  is — 

2  a'2  a  aj  +  a2  (^'2  _  ^2)  -  (aj2  ^  ^2)  _  («'2  +  2  a2)  (icZ  +  y2). 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  path  described  by  Q  in  these  cases  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  path  described  by  F,  and  that  instead  of  giving  the  locus 
of  F  to  find  that  of  Q,  we  might  give  the  locus  o£  Q  to  find  tbat  of  F, 
Now  the  locus  of  Q  is  the  path  described  in  one  plane  by  a  point  in  a 
rotating  body  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  a  given  path ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  above  observation  that  the  path  described  by  sucb  a  point 
may  be  any  whatever  that  is  ;  ib  may  not  only  describe  a  circle  round  P, 
but  also  round  any  other  point  whatever.  Hence,  as  I  formerly  stated, 
your  assertion  (p.  269)  that  "  in  no  revolving  body  can  any  points  by  any 
possibility  form  concentric  rings  round  more  than  one  centre,",  fsdls  to 
the  ground.  Thus  the  point  Q,  when  ff  =  0,  not  only  describes  a  circle 
about  Fj  but  also  round  Q,  owing  to  the  motion  of  F  round  Q,  and  the 
circle  described  by  ^  is  concentric  with  that  described  by  F. 

On  p.  273  you  state  "  the  chief  geometrical  differences  between  axial 
rotation  and  limar  revolution."  In  examining  them  I  will,  however, 
leave  out  of  the  question  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon,  and  take  the 
simple  geometrical  case  of  d'  =  0,  because  that  is  the  case  which  you 
mean  by  lunar  revolution.     These  differences  you  state  are  : — 

"  1st.  That  in  the  former  [axial  rotation]  the  revolving  body  turns 
every  part  of  it  round  its  own  centre  or  axis,  while  the  Moon  does  notJ* 
But  the  Moon  does  so  turn  every  point  with  reference  to  smyJiQced  line. 
You  say,  indeed  (p.  265),  "  If  the  Moon  were  alone  in  chaos,  the  question 
of  her  rotation  or  non-rotation  would  be  nowise  altered."  By  "  chaos," 
I  suppose  you  mean  space,  in  which  no  fixed  points  can  be  taken.  But 
in  that  case,  however  truly  the  Moon  might  rotate,  no  rotation  could  be 
known  or  determined,  for  we  should  have  nothing  to  which  to  refer  it. 
You  go  on,  indeed,  to  say  :  "  The  rotation  of  a  body  is  determinable  by 
the  relative  movements  of  different  parts  of  its  own  body,  quite  inde^ 
pendent  of  reference  to  space,  or  to  any  external  point."  But  in  no 
solid  body,  however  much  it  may  rotate,  have  its  different  parts  cmy 
"  relative  movements,"  so  far  as  I  understand  your  meaning.  Hence, 
if  what  you  said  were  correct,  there  would  be  no  means  of  determining 
its  rotation,  without  reference  to  space,  &c., — although  this  is  not  what 
you  mean.  In  fact,  even  when  there  ai'e  external  points  visible,  an 
inhabitant  of  the  rotating  body  rather  supposes  the  external  points  to 
revolve  than  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Earth  and  stars. 

You  continue  your  statement  on  p.  273  thus: — "2nd.  In  axial 
rotation,  all  points  of  the  rotating  body  must  describe  concentric  circles 
round  its  own  centre,  whilst  in  the  Moon  no  point  does."  Every  point 
in  the  Moon  does  describe  these  concentric  rings,  referred  to  the  Moon's 
centre  as  at  rest.  That  they  do  not  plot  down  as  concentric  rings, 
results  from  their  being  combined  with  a  second  motion  of  translation  j 
but  on  deducting  this,  the  original  rings  reappear. 
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I  must  own  that  I  am  unable  rightly  to  understand  Uie  words  which 
you  have  employed  in  explaining  the  **  3rd  difference.**  I  do  not  see 
how,  **  as  regards  her  orbital  revolution,  all  points  in  the  Moon  move 
with  increasing  or  diminishing  velocity  successively ;"  for  if  there  were 
no  motion  of  rotation  in  our  model  moon,  each  of  its  points  would 
deaoribe  a  similar  orbit  in  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  velocity ; 
but  these  orbits  would  not  be  concentria  Nor  do  I  see  that  at  present 
"  each  point  moves  with  the  same  speed,**  unless  by  ''  speed  **  you  mean 
'angular  velocity  about  the  earth's  centre.'  Indeed,  your  next  remark 
seems  to  contradict  this  one,  when  yon  say — **  All  those  points  in  the 
outer  hemisphere  [move]  /aster  than  those  in  the  inner  hemisphere, 
these  two  hemispheres  never  changing  their  relative  position  of  inner 
and  outer."  The  division  is  not  exactly  into  two  hemispheres,  the 
boundary  being  not  a  plane,  but  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  of  which  the 
centre  of  the  Earth  is  the  centre.  But  this  is  of  little  importance. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  of  speed  1  Simply  the  composition 
of  the  motion  of  rotation  round  the  Moon's  axis  with  the  motion  of 
translation  round  the  Earth.  For  the  points  in  the  so-called  outer 
hemisphere,  the  motion  of  rotation  acts  to  carry  every  point  forward  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  motion  of  translation,  and  therefore  to  make 
it  move  fiuter  than  the  centre,  which  is  unaffiscted  by  rotation.  For 
the  points  in  the  so-called  inner  hemisphere,  the  motion  of  rotation  acts 
to  carry  every  point  backwards,  or  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the 
motion  of  trsoisiation,  and  therefore  to  make  it  move  more  slowly  than 
the  centre.  When  the  Earth  moves  round  the  Sun,  two  similar  terrestrial 
hemispheres  may  be  determined  at  any  moment,  but  on  account  of  the 
Earth  s  period  of  rotation  being  much  shorter  than  her  period  of  revolu- 
tion, these  hemispheres  are  perpetually  composed  of  different  points. 

You  proceed  to  say — **  4th,  in  axial  rotation,  all  points  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rotating  body  must  successively  intersect  the  radius  vector, 
whilst  in  the  Moon  one  only  does.**  I  have  already  shown  that  this 
arises  from  your  referring  the  motion  of  rotation  to  a  moving  instead  of 
a  fixed  Hue. 

^  6th.  While  axial  rotation  is  independent  of  the  motion  of  translation, 
lunar  motion  depends  on  it,  and  ceases  with  it.**  The  first  part  of  this 
statement,  to  which  I  drew  attention  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  is 
true ;  the  second  part,  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  you,  is 
incorrect.  If  you  could  prove  the  second  part,  the  controversy  would 
be  at  an  end ;  but  so  would  the  first  law  of  motion  likewise.  I  suspect 
that  your  illustration  of  a  system  of  two  balls  rigidly  connected,  here 
leads  you  into  error ;  because,  in  this  case,  when  the  motion  of  translation 
ceases,  the  rigid  connection  also  causes  the  motion  of  rotation  to  cease. 
But  there  w  a  motion  of  rotation  in  every  part  of  a  rigid  body  which 
rotates,  this  part  revolving  round  the  axis,  and  rotating  about  its  own 
axis,  only  precisely  because  this  rotation  of  the  smaller  part  ceases  with 
the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass,  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  the  connec- 
tion, it  is  usually  disregarded.  On  a  revolving  disk  mark  out  two  points, 
then  the  line  joining  these  points  will  be  directed  successively  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  during  a  rotation  of  the  disk ;  and  hence,  in  the 
only  sense  which  mathematicians  can  affix  to  the  term,  either  of  these 
points  revolves  or  rotates  (as  they  are  rigidly  connected)  round  the 
other,  with  reference  to  a  fixed  line,  just  as  much  as  if  the  centre  of 

1  X 
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rotation  of  the  disk  were  transferred  to  either  of  these  points,  and  the 
other  were,  therefore,  turned  about  it  in  the  most  self-evident  manner. 

The  following  contrivance  may  make  these  rotations  clearer  to  non- 
mathematicians  : — Cut  out  two  disks  of  cardboard,  and  draw  one  radius 
in  each.  On  the  larger  disk  make  two  holes,  one  in  the  centre  and  one 
near  the  circumference  on  this  radius,  in  which  two  pins  can  turn  easily. 
Pass  a  pin  tightly  through  the  centre  of  the  other  smaller  disk,  so  that 
when  the  pin  is  twisted  by  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  disk  rotates,  and 
when  it  is  not  so  twisted,  the  disk  does  not  rotate,  with  reference  to  the 
fingers  with  which  the  motion  is  naturally  compared.  Now,  first  by  a 
crank-like  motion  of  the  right  ai*m  (the  left  hand  supporting  the  pin  on 
which  the  large  disk  turns)  cause  the  pin  of  the  small  disk,  which  is 
placed  in  the  second  hole  of  the  large  disk,  to  make  the  large  disk  rotate 
without  twisting  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  therefore  without  rotating 
the  small  disk.  If  you  start  with  the  two  radii  in  the  same  straight 
line,  you  will  find  that  the  angular  separation  of  the  two  radii  passes 
thorough  all  angles  in  one  revolution :  hence  an  apparent  retrograde 
rotation  of  the  smaller  disk  with  reference  to  the  larger  radius,  and  a 
sensible  non-rotation  with  reference  to  the  finger.  Next  rotate  the 
large  disk  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  without  touching  it 
with  the  pin  of  the  small  disk,  move  the  small  disk  round  the  larger, 
so  as  to  keep  the  two  radii  in  a  line ;  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
twist  the  pin  between  your  finger  and  thumb  to  do  so,  and  hence  sensibly 
to  rotate  the  small  disk,  while  the  same  disk  is  now  at  relative  rest  with 
regard  to  the  large  one.  This  instrument,  which  can  be  immediately 
constructed,  overcomes  the  fallacy  arising  from  the  rigid  connection,  by 
showing  that  when  one  body  is  in  motion,  any  other  which  is  relatively 
at  rest  to  it  must  have  a  precisely  similar  motion. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me,  that  instead  of  allowing  persons  to  refer 
motion  now  to  one  moving  line  and  now  to  another  (as  in  the  two  rota- 
tions of  the  Moon  and  Earth),  and  now  to  a  fixed  Hne  or  plane  (as  all 
mathematicians  do),  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  relative  nature  of  motion,  and  show  them  the  importance  of 
referring  all  motion  to  one  fixed  line  or  plane,  in  order  that  their 
relative  motion  might  be  discovered, — as  in  the  case  of  specific  gravities 
we  compare  all  bodies  with  water  in  place  of  with  one  another.  Motion 
relative  to  such  fixed  lines  or  planes  is  often  called  "  absolute  motion," 
the  term  "  relative "  being  commonly,  but  not  necessarily,  confined  to 
motion  relative  to  some  moving  point.  Hence  Herackd  (Outlines  of 
Astronomy,  p.  55)  says,  "The  relative  motion  of  two  bodies  is  the 
same  as  if  either  of  them  were  at  rest,  and  all  its  motion  were  com- 
municated to  the  other  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence,  if  two  bodies 
move  alike,  they  will,  when  seen  from  each  other  (without  reference  to 
other  inner  bodies,  but  only  to  the  stany  sphere),  appear  at  rest 
Hence,  also,  if  the  absolute  motion  of  two  bodies  [».«.  their  motions 
relative  to  fixed  lines  or  planes]  be  uniform  and  rectilinear,  their  relative 
motion  is  so  also." 

Some  of  your  correspondents  object,  that  if  astronomers  are  correct, 
then  every  man  in  the  world  and  every  ship  revolves  uj)on  its  own  axis. 
This  is  true  ;  and  that  it  is  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ships  sailing 
round  the  world  from  London  to  Cape  Horn  lose  a. day  in  their  reckon- 
ing, owing  to  their  having  turned  on  their  own  axis  once  in  a  direction 
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contrary  to  that  of  the  Earth ;  while  those  ships  which  sail  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  gain  a  day,  from  having  turned  once  on  their  own 
axis  in  the  direction  of  the  Earth's  rotation, — ^both  in  addition  to  their 
having  turned  once  on  their  axis  for  every  rotation  of  the  earth. 
If  there  were  no  interposing  Earth,  the  night  would  be  just  as  much 
caused  by  our  backing  the  Sun,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  walking  round 
a  table,  with  your  back  constantly  turned  to  it,  and  placing  a  lamp  or 
other  object  at  a  distance  to  represent  the  Sun.  The  case  of  losing  and 
gaining  the  day  is  well  exemplified  in  the  difference  between  the 
sidereal  and  the  mean  solar  year,  and  in  the  loss  of  a  sidereal  day  in 
9,448,300  solar  days,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  (Her- 
scheFs  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  624). 

On  p.  262  you  say, — "  To  close  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  simply 
to  suggest  that  one  of  the  best  prsLctical  modes  of  illustrating  the 
difference  between  lunar  revolution  and  axial  rotation  is,  I  think,  to 
conceive  a  waggon  travelling  horizontally  round  a  circular  wall,  with 
one  wheel  dragged  and  another  revolving,  as  usuaL  The  dragged  wheel 
represents  lunar  motion,  and  the  other  axial  rotation  :  that  is  the 
difference.  It  has  been  argued  that  one  is  only  a  quicker  'rotation' 
than  the  other  :  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  walking  is  a  quicker  pace 
than  standing  still."  Part  of  the  misconception  implied  in  this  quotation 
arises,  I  think,  from  confounding  revolution  round  an  aode  with  rotation 
round  an  axis.  The  axle  of  the  wheel  is  a  separate  body,  which  may  or 
may  not  rotate  ;  and  the  wheel  which  revolves  round  or  in  respect  to  it 
causes  any  point  in  its  own  inner  boundary  to  describe  a  line  about  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  axle.  It  may  happen  that  both  the  axle  rotates 
and  the  wheel  revolves,  with  equal  speed,  in  the  same  direction,  with 
reference  to  some  external  object.  In  this  case  there  is  no  relative 
rotation,  or  the  axle  and  wheel  are  at  relative  rest.  This  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  rigidly  fastening  the  wheel  to  the  axle  while  the  waggon  is 
dragged  round  a  circle. 

Kotation  round  an  aods  is  quite  different,  because  the  axis  is  itself  an 
actual  or  geometrical  part  of  the  revolving  body,  and  is,  moreover,  a 
geometrical  line,  having  no  diameter.  There  is  no  slipping  or  gliding  of 
any  part  of  the  rotating  body  over  this  axis,  as  there  is  of  the  revolving 
body  over  the  axle.  Kotation  consists  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  line 
drawn  from  any  point  perpendicular  to  the  axis  points  successively  to  all 
points  of  the  compass,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  dragged  as  well  as 
with  the  free  wheel,  and  with  the  axle  of  both  wheels.  The  dragged 
wheel  and  its  ax^e  both  rotate  once  in  a  revolution  of  the  waggon,  with 
respect  to  a  fixed  line,  and  hence  the  wheel  does  not  revolve  on  the  axle, 
and  would  not  even  if  there  were  no  rigid  connection,  but  only  some 
force  applied  to  prevent  friction  causing  the  wheel  to  revolve.  The  free 
wheel  revolves  a  certain  number  of  times  about  its  axle,  and  rotates  once 
more,  with  respect  to  a  fixed  line,  in  the  course  of  one  revolution  of 
the  waggon ;  that  once  more  not  appearing  as  a  motion  round  the  axle, 
because  of  the  rotation  of  the  axle  itself. 

A  mast  does  not  move  with  respect  to  a  ship  in  motion,  but  it  does 
move  with  respect  to  the  shore;  and  a  man  who  walks  from  the  stem  to 
the  prow  moves  faster  than  the  mast  with  respect  to  the  shore.  This  is 
precisely  one  of  the  cases  in  which  we  may  apply  your  words,  and  say, 
that  "  walking  is  a  quicker  pace  than  standing  still !"   Your  words  were 
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>  iuoomplete,  because  jou  n^lected  to  mention  to  what  the  ^  standing 
still "  was  to  be  referred.  A  man  who  ^'  stands  still ''  on  the  Earth's  surface 
IB  Veallj  moving  very  £suBt  through  space ;  but  if  he  moves  en  the  Earth's 
surface,  he  may  move  partly  in  the  direction  of  this  motion  or  partly 
against  it  In  this  case,  again,  '*  walking  is  a  quicker  (or  slower)  pace 
than  standing  stilL"  The  path  described  by  the  top  of  a  mountain  round 
the  Earth's  surface  is  longer  than  that  described  by  its  base  in  the  same 
time,  yet  we  say  that  both  ''  stand  still.**  In  this  case,  then,  ^  rtanding 
still  is  a  quicker  (or  slower)  pace  than  standing  still !"  This  is  a  com- 
plete Tedudio  ad  ahswrdiMn  of  such  non-relative  phraseology. 

My  letter  has  extended  to  such  an  unexpected  length  that  I  forbear 
to  allude  to  other  matters  which  I  had  marked,  especially  the  effects 
which  you  seem  to  attribute  to  centrifugal  force  to  produce  the  rotation 
whence  it  is  derived,  or  the  independent  existence  which  you  assign  to 
it  when  revolution  ceases  (p.  259).  I  have  also  throughout  confined 
myself  to  the  supposition  of  one  oody  revolving  about  another,  ao  that 
the  axes  of  both  are  parallel,  and  I  have  taken  the  motions  of  revo- 
lution to  be  circular  and  uniform.  In  &ct,  I  have  excluded  all  the  parti- 
cular circumstances  of  the  Moon's  motion,  which  your  theory  would  leave 
unaccounted  for.  But  1  cannot  conclude  without  saying,  that  your 
machine,  consisting  of  two  balls  rigidly  connected,  is  very  misleading, 
and  does  not  in  any  respect  represent  the  real  motions  of  the  Earth  and 
Moon.  Thus  it  voll  not  lead  any  one  to  the  conception  of  the  Earth's 
rotation  being  different  from  that  of  your  central  ball,  namely,  in  about 
the  ratio  of  27  j:  :  1.  It  will  not  allow  of  any  librations  of  the  Moon ; 
for  which  you  have,  in  fact,  not  accounted  at  all,  either  in  longitude  or 
latituda  To  suppose  that  there  is  a  special  oscillation  of  the  Moon,  is 
to  suppose  something  which  the  theoiy  of  gravitation  must  be  altei'ed  to 
account  for ;  whereas  the  theory  of  a  uniform  rotation  of  the  Moon 
on  its  own  axis,  and  its  non-uniform  revolution  roimd  the  Earth  (another 
omitted  circumstance),  together  with  the  inclination  of  that  axis  to  the 
Moon's  orbit,  and  its  conical  revolution  in  about  nineteen  years  (all  with 
reference  to  fixed  lines  and  planes),  accounts  for  all  of  them. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  so  far  from  astronomers  having  introduced  con- 
fusion by  their  saying  that  the  Moon  rotates  on  its  axis  with  reference 
to  a  fixed  plane,  it  is  those  who  have  talked  of  her  having  no  axial  rota- 
tion, without  mentioning  what  line  they  refer  the  motion  to,  while  they 
really  refer  to  a  revolving  line,  who  have  introduced  the  confusion — a 
confiision  which  always  arises  on  all  subjects  where  the  absolute  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  relative. 

Hoping  that  you  will  read  this  long  letter  in  the  spirit  of  scientific 
discussion  which  has  actuated  the  writer,  I  remain,  with  due  respect, 

Alexander  J.  Ellis. 


Sympathy  with  Children. — "  One  of  the  sreatest  secrets  of  success 


O' 


in  managing  the  young,  is  sympathy  with  them  as  children.  Nothinff  but  this  will 
lead  to  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
governed,  or  enable  ns  rightly  to  estimate  the  efforts  they  make  for  improvement. 

Happy  is  the  teacher  who  can  really  enter  into  the  feelings  and  motives  of  childhood ; 
and  fortunate  is  the  teacher  who  can  discriminate  between  the  apparently  wrong 
actions  which  are  caused  by  such  sudden  impulses,  and  those  which  are  the  result  of 
deliberate  intention  to  do  wrong." — American  Journal  of  ^duccUitm, 
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THE  MOON  CONTKOVERSY.  ^^'il^.         *  ^ /^ 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATlOlt"^  ^  4  \  .         '^ 

Sib, — ^The  controversj  on  the  rotation  of  the  Moon  about  its  axis  has  suggesM  k^'^y- 
me  some  reflections  which  I  think  not  nnworthy  of  attention  in  your  JournaL  It  is 
a  common  notion  that  mathematical  studies  enable  men  to  become  good  reasoners. 
That  this  ooramoo  notion  is  an  error,  appears  from  the  recent  controrersy.  I  have 
heard  that  a  gentieman  of  considerable  repute  among  the  learned  said,  that  all  the 
answers  to  Mr.  Symons  in  the  Tifnu  were  also  wrong.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
they  were  so.  In  the  first  place  they  loet  their  tempers  ;  khey  were  indignant  that 
anything  which  they  said  should  be  called  in  question  ;  they  wished,  in  short,  to  be 
oonsidered  infellible.  So  their  mathematics  did  not  save  them  from  this  first  essential 
of  good  reasoning — a  calm,  unimpassioned  love  of  truth.  Consequently,  in  the  second 
place,  they  never  got  sight  of  the  real  question,  and  so  talked  to  the  wind.  As 
t>oth  parties  agreed  in  SX  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  the  Question  was  on« 
of  words  or  definitions,  or  by  what  names  the  fiusts  should  be  called.  What  the 
mathematicians  should  have  done  was,  to  have  laid  down  the  definition  of  the  term 
rotation  about  an  axis,  and  then  shown  that  their  definition  described  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Their  definition  would  probably  have  been  opposite  to  a  thing  called  *'  common 
sense  :  ^  hereupon  they  might  have  called  upon  their  opponents  to  define  what  they 
meant  by  '*  common  sense."  This,  if  honestly  followed  out,  would  have  raised  questions 
about  rmdities,  questions  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than  this  mere  verbal  question. 
It  wovld  have  appeared  that  "  common  sense  "  may  be  of  two  kinds :  that  there  is  a  re- 
flecting common  sense  and  an  unreflecting  common  sense,  such  as  that  which  would  have 
sent  Galileo  to  the  scaffold  ;  and  that  out  of  their  own  peculiar  department  the  mathe- 
maticians are  allied  with  the  mob  of  unreflecting  common  sense,  and  have  none  of  that 
r^ht  to  which  they  have  of  late  shown  a  disposition  to  lay  chum,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  some  fiicts  and  truths  which  are  now  bursting  on  the  world.  Let,  then,  youth  be 
taught  not  to  prostrate  its  understanding  before  either  great  names  or  that  unreflect- 
ing common  sense  to  which,  I  am  afraid,  every  one  of  us  is  too  apt  to  yield  his 
judgment. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Qreal  MarJmo.  W.  P.  Gaskkll. 

DR  LARDNER  ON  LUNAR  MOTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Pabis,  Jwm  7th,  1856. 

SiB, — You  will  much  oblige  me  by  rectifying,  in  your  next  number,  an  error  into 
which  Mr.  Symons  has  inadvertently  fallen,  in  one  of  his  quotations  from  the  tract  on 
the  planets,  published  by  me  in  the  **  Museum  of  Science  and  Art."  Immediatel v  on 
the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  work,  in  January  1854,  I  discovered  an 
oversight  which  I  had  committed  in  hasty  writing,  and  I  immediately  had  the  leaf 
canoeUed,  and  the  error  corrected,  although  it  was  sufficiently  apparent  by  the  context 
that  the  mistake  was  little  more  than  a  dip  of  the  pen.  It  appears  that  Mr.  S^mons^ 
by  a  most  singular  drcnmstance,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  years,  has  come 
into  possession  of  one  of  the  few  copies  of  the  number  in  question  which  were  put 
into  circulation  before  the  leaf  was  cancelled  and  the  error  coiTCoted ;  and  finding 
that  the  erroneous  sentence  accorded  with  his  curious  lunar  theory,  he  has  quoted  it 
in  italics,  mixed  with  capitals.  A  reference  to  the  corresponding  page  in  any  copy 
circulated  later  will  show  the  error  into  which  Mr.  Symons  has  thus  unintentionally 
fiillen. 

I  have  written  a  paper  upon  the  question  of  the  Moon's  Rotation,  which  I  tru&t 
will  convince  any  person  moderately  conversant  with  elementary  mechanics,  that  the 
Moon  has  the  rotation  which  Mr.  Symons  denies  to  it,  and  have  sent  it  to  London  for 
publication.  I  hope  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  Lunar  controversy — if  controversy  that 
can  properly  be  called  in  which  all  those  who  are  considered  by  the  world  in  general 
(including  Mr.  Symons  himself)  as  the  highest  authorities  in  science  are  of  one 
opinion.— Your  obedient  Servant,  DION.  LARDNER. 

[Dr.  Lardner  (who  is  living  abroad)  is  quite  in  error  in  his  last  statement  in  this 
note.  Mr.  Symons*s  position  seems  to  be  this  : — **  The  lunar  movement  is  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  sphere  round  a  distant  centre  keeping  same  face  towards  it ;  this  is  not  the 
rotation  of  a  sphere  round  its  ova  centre,  and  should  not  be  so  called."  Very  many 
scientific  men  are  of  this  opinion  ;  and  a  very  eminent  Wrangler  is  among  them. — 
£d.  E.  J.  £.] 
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LOCAL  WORDS. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  variation  in  print  from  tbe  order  in  which  the  Local  Words  (in- 
serted in  the  Ma^  number  of  the  Enolibh  Journal  of  Education)  were  written. 

The  words  «^»}»,  smudge,  tunp,  watUe,  forest,  yax,  ought  to  appear  amongst  those 
used  in  Kent,  and  the  following — tar-marl,  teem,  tkrushei,  topping,  topjUed,  tray, 
tumbrd,  tmheppeni,  vartual,  welsh,  wemble,  whMop,  wimbeam,  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
Lincolnshire  words.  The  term  printed  "  leawt "  was  "  learn  to"  The  postscripts  are 
reversed  ;  the  one  under  the  second  letter  belong^ing  to  the  first,  and  that  under  the 
first  to  the  Kent  words  of  the  second.  In  defining  **  mmbeams,"  I  ought  to  have 
used  the  word  renters,  instead  of  **  joists  of  the  roof." 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  insert  this,  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged.  The  accom- 
panying  list  of  Lincolnshire  words  b  at  your  service. — I  am,  &c.. 


Ooodnestone,  near  Wingham,  Kent,  June  11^,  1856. 


RioHABD  Dss  Forges. 


Bdfer,  a  framework  on  pillars,  &c.,  on 

which  com- ricks  are  built. 
Blore,  to  bellow. 
Boggle,  an  apparition. 
Bran,  used  with  new ;    thus,  a  '  bran ' 

new  knife. 
Brat,  an  old  ragged  rug. 
Brog,  to  goad. 

Cadge,  to  go  with  miller*s  cart. 
Chep,  to  split,  from  the  sun's  heat. 
Clafg,  to  draggle. 
Clotty,  sticky. 
Cleck,  tbe  husk  of  barley. 
Clock,  a  beetle. 
Craw,  to  crow. 
Cull,  to  select  the  worst  things  from  a 

number  of  others. 
CvUs,  things  selected  as  above. 
Cvt,  a  lot ;  as  to  draw  'cuts.' 
Dither,  to  have  a  tremulous  motion. 
Drape,  an  old  cow  or  ewe. 
Fag,  a  sheep-tick. 
Fligged,  fledged. 
Olor-fat,  very  fat. 
Orew,  a  greyhound. 
Oroh,  to  grub. 

Harrow,  to  overcome  with  &tigue. 
Hider)  for  he  in  composition  ;  as  a  *  he- 

der  *-lamb  for  ^-lamb. 
Hobble,  a  difficulty. 
Hovn :  a  pig  is  said  to  *  hoin '  when  he 

squeals. 
Jalp,  to  shake  a  liquid  by  carrying  so  as 

to  spill  it. 
Kdl,  the  fat  about  the  kidneys  of  a  hog. 
Kibble,  a  kind  of  bat  for  driving  a  ball 
Limmick,  flexible. 
Litlie,  to  thicken  milk,  &c.,  with  flour. 


Om,  own. 

Pippin,  a  crock. 

Po7'ket,  a  small  fat  pig. 

Poy,  an  instrument  for  moving  a  barge, 

one  end  of  which  is  placed  at  the  bKot- 

tom  of  the  water  while  a  man  leans  on 

the  other. 
Pucker,  difficulty,  a  scrape. 
Randy,  time  wasted  at  the  alehouse  in 

drinking. 
Boot,  to  move  the  earth  as  the  hog  does 

with  its  nose. 
Saticy,  too  nice  about  food. 
Scrudge,  to  crowd. 
Shan,  wild. 
Sheder,  used  for  she,  in  composition  ;  as  a 

*  sheder  *-calf. 
Side,  long. 

Sight,  a  great  quantity. 
Siss,  to  hiss. 
Skinch,  to  stint. 
Slape,  smooth. 

Sloshways,  slopewise,  diagonally. 
Squad,  mud. 
Squaddy,  muddy. 

Stovers,  the  rounds  or  steps  of  a  ladder* 
Stew,  dust  raised. 

Stodge,  a  kind  of  soup  or  porridge. 
Stovjp,  a  low  post. 
StrinMing,  a  sprinkling. 
SwaU,  to  wash  by  throwing  with  large 

quantities  of  water. 
Tang,  a  barb  or  sting. 
Tidy,  a  pinafore. 
To-year,  this  year. 
Weant,  will  not. 
Whinnick,  to  laugh  loudly. 
Wreale,  drifted  snow,  &c. 


THE  PUNCTUATION  QUESTION. 

TO   THE  EDITOB  OP  THE   ENGLISH   JOURNAL   OP  EDUCATION. 

SiR,^-I  trust  you  will  not  deem  me  intrusive  or  litigious  if  I  again  trespass  upon 
^our  pages  for  a  brief  space  :  I  would  be  the  last  to  desire  they  should  become  the 
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field  of  unprofitable  controversy ;  but  as  £aci  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  as 
"  G.  H.  D/s  "  replication  to  toy  former  letter  may  produce  a  false  impression  in  tbe 
minds  of  your  readers,  and  still  lead  them  to  attempt  a  chase  after  a  mirage,  I  would 
endeavour  to  spare  them  the  pains,  and  set  them  right  in  the  somewhat  inutile  path 
they  would  thereby  tread. 

My  original  object  in  criticising  Mr.  Davis's  remarks  was  to  show  the  inexpediency 
of  necessarily  incompetent  persons  attempting  to  legislate  with  regard  to  &e  innu- 
merable minutiffi  of  typographical  arrangement,  or,  in  their  own  particular  instances^ 
essaying  to  make  exception  to  the  style  adopted  in  any  printing-office,  especiallT  when 
such  alteration  was  un£ftmiliar  to  and  inappreciable  by  those  for  whom  the  nenefit 
was  intended.  I  briefly  drew  attention  to  his  crude  attempts  at  reform,  therefore,  by 
way  of  caution,  and  refrained  from  entering  largely  into  reasons,  because  I  deemed 
they  would  be  only  too  apparent,  as  I  still  believe  they  must  be,  to  the  majority  of 
your  readers.  Mr.  Davis  having  experienced  some  annoyance  at  the  hands  of 
careless,  or  it  might  be  ignorant  printers,  seeks  to  show  that  the  body  are  unable  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  and  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Public  to  step  in,  and  duly 
instruct  this  sadly  deficient  guild ! — a  remedy,  according  to  his  own  showing,  so 
inefficient,  as  to  permit  evenr  author  to  exercise  individual  judgment  [query  whim?] 
in  the  production  of  his  work  ; — for  as  to  imagining  that  the  public  would  be  guided 
by  Mr.  Davis*s  in&llible  rule,  even  if  prviUen  consented,  is  simply  to  entertain  an 
impossibility. 

I  did  not  in  my  communication  think  it  necessary  to  give  specimens  of  the  diversities 
of  plan  mentioned,  but  Mr.  Davis  would  have  had  a  tongibte  reply  to  his  question  if 
he  had  reflected  sufficiently  to  refer  to  the  plan  pursued  in  your  own  Journal,  which, 
taken  tw  toto,  is  unlike  either  of  the  two  instances  he  cites  as  being  the  ones  in  use  in 
London  offices.  I  will  now,  however,  partly  comply  with  his  request,  remarking 
that  the  subjoined  variations  are  more  or  less  used,  wholly  and  in  part,  in  the  printing 
of  books  in  this  19th  century : — 
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Perplexing  enough,  truly,  you  will  say  ;  and  too  plainly  evidencing  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  a  fanciful  discrimination  m  their  use. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  such  crotchets,  many  of  which  seem  quite  untenable  ; 
but  the  plan  most  generally  adopted  (in  the  Journal  of  Education,  for  instance, — 
always  excepting  "  G.  H.  D.'s  "  articles)  avoids,  to  a  great  extent,  unsightliness  and 
eccentricity,  whereas  the  one  propounded  by  Mr.  Davis  is  inutile  in  practice, 
unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  perplexing  to  the  sense. 

I  must  plead  guilty  to  having  misquoted  Mr.  Davis's  article,  but  quite  uninten- 
tionally so,  and  not  sufficiently,  I  think,  to  affect  the  real  argument.  Tour  readers 
will  judge  whether  my  criticisms  do  not  even  now  stand  the  test  of  Mr.  Davis's  reply, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  italicising  the  word  "  v.,"  which  is,  I  again  urge, 
unnecessary  and  improper,  because,  in  the  case  he  cites,  the  contraction  "  ver.,"  or 
the  word  "  verse,"  itself  is  recognised  as  a  proper  distinction,  instead  of  the  fedse 
emphana  which  he  would  substitute. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  again  suggest  to  Mr.  Davis  that  he  is  standing  on  unsound 
premises  ;  and  repeat,  that  if  he  had  discoursed  on  Punctuation  proper,  with  a  view 
to  its  more  general  adaptation,  and  not  run  foul  of  typographical  eccentricity,  upon 
which  "  doctors  "  themselves  cannot  asree,  he  would  more  profitably  have  employed 
both  his  own  time  and  that  of  your  readers. — I  am,  yours  truly,  F.  F.  W. 

[This  discussion  must  terminate  here.  It  does  not  touch  on  topics  of  broad  edu- 
cational interest,  nor  is  it  of  any  greski  practical  moment  even  as  a  matter  of  detail.— > 
Ed.  IBL  J.  £.] 
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LITTLE  BOOKS. 

Memmm  of  LkHe  Arlhwr.  This  is  a  pretty  little  book,  cootaining  the  sayings  of  a 
little  diild  who  died  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  authoress  has  not  fidlen  into  the  common 
error  of  many  mothers  who  write  their  children's  memoirs ;  namely,  that  of  portraying 
the  children  they  have  lost  as  nearly  perfect  beings. 

The  Ooldm  ABO.  (London :  Paricer,  1856.)  This  is  beanidfiilly  illustrated ;  but, 
'  we  must  confess,  a  more  useless  book  we  have  seldom  seen,  as  children  cannot  be 
expected  to  learn  their  alphabets,  much  less  how  to  read,  from  such  fanciful  letters. 

Text-Bookf  or  ike  Method  of  Worhing  the  First  Fowr  Rules  in  Arithmetic.  By  Henry 
D.  Brooke.  Second  edition.  Pp.  15.  (London:  Simpkin  and  Marshall.)  This 
very  useful  little  book  has  passed  through  a  second  edition,  and  we  hope  the  succeed- 
ing numbers  will  be  equally  serviceable  in  helping  children  to  comprehend  the  more 
difficult  rules. 

BelTi  Series  qf  Poets,— Ben  /onM».--(Parker  &  Son.)  This  is  an  admirably  bio- 
graphed  and  annotated  edition,  and  is  a  valuable  gem  in  this  choice  poetical  diadem. 
We  shall  shortly  give  an  article  on  some  of  the  most  &vourite  poets  who  have  already 
had  their  niches  in  the  Messrs.  Parker's  gallery. 

Fraser's  Magazine  for  May.  A  good  number ;  but  we  must  grwJdj  modify  oiir 
former  praise  of  Kate  Coventry.  There  is  now  an  absence  of  all  womanly  deoeney  of 
conduct  in  the  heroine,  which  no  pluck  or  other  good  quality  can  possibly  atone  far. 
What  can  have  possessed  the  writer  thus  to  blur  so  promising  a  tale  ?  The  con- 
demnation of  it  is  now  universal. 

7!/l€  Massachusetts  Teadier.  Vol.  I.  No.  5.  (Boston  :  Coolidge.)  A  most  excellent 
educational  periodical.  The  United  States  set  a  good  example  to  Europe  in  this 
important  branch  of  school  literature. 

Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  Pp.  43.  (London  and  Oxford  :  J.  H. 
Parker,  1856.)  This  is  a  useful  litUe  book,  and  some  of  the  prayers  are  very  good 
and  pious,  without  fimatidsm,  as  are  also  the  heads  for  self-examination.  We  hope 
it  may  be  generally  used  in  schools. 

Florum  Sacra.  By  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Smythan,  B.A.  2nd  edition.  Pp.  64.  (Lon- 
don :  J.  &  H.  Parker,  1856.)  This  a  prettily- written  book,  and  calculated  to  inspire 
good  and  kindly  feelings. 

The  Training  School  Song- Booh.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Thomson  &  W.  Sugden.  (London  : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856.) 

The  Choral  Wreath.  Parts  I.,  IT.,  III.  (London  :  Simpkin  &  Marshall,  1856.) 
These  are  very  useful  additions  to  the  school-room,  containing  good  secular  and  sacred 
pieces,  and  will  aid  in  making  children  cheerful  and  giving  them  a  chaste  taste  for 
harmony. 

Cottage  Pictures  from  the  Old  Testament.  (London  and  Oxford  :  Parker,  1856.) 
These  are  very  prettily  done,  and  calculated  te  add  consideraUy  to  children's  interest 
in  the  Old  Testament  history. 

Notes  of  Lessons  on  the  Collects.  Part  I.  By  Henry  Brooke,  G.L.S.  Pp.  52. 
(London :  Wertheim  and  Mackintosh,  1856.)  These  notes  supplement  the  collects 
with  useful  &cts  and  explanations,  chiefly  historical  and  etymological,  but  they  should 
be  fuller,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  each  petition  more  instructively. 

Daily  Text  Book.  By  J.  Draee.  Pp.  28.  (London :  Stevenson.)  This  small  book 
has  its  merits  ;  but  its  mult  is,  that  the  precepts,  &c.  are  too  curt,  except  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  texts  they  refer  to.  It  would  be  useful  as  a  skeleton  for  a  thesis  on  all 
duties  and  scripture  principles.    It  is  very  suggestive  of  lessons  for  questioning. 

\*  Several  books  received  will  be  reviewed  next  month. 
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LUNAR   MOTION    DEFINED.* 

[prom  the  "MDnNG  JOURITAL.'^ 

THE  discussion  respecting  the  Moon's  movement  has  lately  created 
great  excitement  and  very  animated  arguments  amongst  our 
scient]£o  men,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  This  discussion 
has  originated  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Times  from  one  of  her 
Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  in  which  he 
maintained  tiiat  the  astronomers  were  wrong  in  stating  that  the  Moon 
rotated  on  her  own  axis.  The  non-Totation  of  the  Moon  appears  to  us 
self-evident,  from  the  description  given  by  the  astronomers  themselves  ; 
viz.  ''The  Moon,  in  revolving  about  the  Earth,  keeps  the  same  face 
always  towards  us.*'  This  observed  fact  is  admitted  by  all.  But 
astronomers  state,  that  because  she  does  always  present  the  sa/msfoKie  to 
us,  she  must  rotate  on  her  own  axis  once  a  month ;  and  that  if  she  did 
allow  her  whole  body  to  us  all  round  once  a  month,  she  would  then  have 
no  rotation.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they  arrive  at  these  conclu- 
sions, which  appear  so  opposite  to  the  ordinary  effects  of  rotation  and 
revolution  in  terrestrial  movements.  However,  as  Mr.  Symons,  in  hia 
pamphlet,  has  fully  entered  into  the  merits  of  the  argument,  pro  and 
con.^  and  has  rendered  the  question  clear  and  free  from  all  obscurities* 
and  as  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Hopkins,  has  also  maintained  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Symons,  and  has  lately  elucidated  the  question  in  the 
Mining  Jov/maZ,  we  need  not  repeat  many  of  the  illustrations^  but 
refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself. 

The  notion  of  the  Moon's  rotation  must  have  originated  in  a  miscon*- 
ception,  and  the  confounding  of  the  turning  round  by  means  of  revolution 
with  that  of  turning  round  by  rotation.  This  error  having  been  once 
accepted  and  then  established,  is,  like  many  other  errors,  obstinately 
retained  by  our  mathematicians,  simply  on  that  account,  in  opposition  to 
their  better  judgment,  and  to  the  laws  of,  and  the  terms  employed  in, 
the  sconce  of  dynamica  It  is  very  commonly  remarked,  that  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  sdence  of  mathe- 
matics, from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  clear  conception  of  what 
they  undertake  to  instruct,  and  precise  definition  of  all  matters  per- 
taining to  that  science,  should  be  so  often  found  the  most  confused, 
contradictory,  and  unintelligible  in  their  arguments. f     We  are  taught  in 

*  "  Lunar  Motion  :  the  whole  Argument  stated,  with  Letters  from  the  Astronomer 
Boyal  on  the  subject."  By  J.  Symons,  Esq.,  B.A.  Price  6d.,  Svo.  Groombridge  & 
Sons,  Paternoster  Bow. 

t  The  "  Moderators  "  of  Cambridge  have  Utely  called  the  attention  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Board  to  the  following  points  '.■^**  They  complain  at  the  want  of  giving  defini- 
.  tions  and  explanations  of  fundamental  principles  completely  and  fully. , . .  This  remark 
applies  more  especially  to  elementary  dynamics  and  astronomy ;  in  both  which  subjects 
me  papers,  even  of  the  more  dittvnguished  of  the  candidates  for  honours,  haive  fitqumify 
ea^^bited  a  want  of  deamess  af  comeepiian,  and  of  hoHts  of  dose  and  accurate  tkoti^. 
The  course  of  examination  for  ordinary  degrees  is,  in  too  many  cases,  merely  got  by 
rote,  without  being  at  all  understood."  A  reformation  in  University  training  is  mu<^ 
wanted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  such  a  reformation  is  now  recommended 
in  the  right  quarter.  Mauiematical  students  will,  before  long,  cease  to  be  deep  in 
the  calculus  and  the  binomial  theorem  before  they  clearly  understand  the  additions 
of  two  fractions,  the  common  laws  of  mechanics,  and  the  difference  between  spinning 
round  and  moving  round  a  centre. 
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djnamics  tliat  rotaUon  simplj  means  the  act  of  turning  round  on  an  axis 
or  centre  situated  wUhm  the  body;  revolution  means  the  act  of  turning 
round  on  an  axis  or  centre  situated  outside  of  the  body.  Although  both 
necessarily  turn  round,  the  two  motions  are  yet  quite  distinct,  and  their 
respective  centres  of  motion  have  definite  positions — ^that  is,  the  one 
wUMn  and  the  other  withmU.  * 

When  we  were  informed  that  the  Astronomer  Hoyul  had  condescended 
to  enter  into  this  discussion,  and  had  written  two  explanatory  letters  on 
the  subject  to  Mr.  Symons,  we  anticipated  that  such  an  eminent 
authority  would  have  removed  some  of  the  obscurity  which  has  caused 
the  dispute ;  that  he  would  not  only  employ  the  terms  rotation  and 
revolution  strictly  according  to  their  true  meaning,  and  confine  himself 
within  the  circle  of  the  Moon,  but  also  boldly  enter  into  the  dynamical 
merits  of  the  question,  showing  how  astronomers  prove  that  the  Moon 
rotates. 

We  have  been  much  disappointed.  Professor  Airy's  letters  appear  to 
us  somewhat  incongruous  and  contradictory,  and  tend  to  envelop  the 
points  in  dispute  in  increased  darkness.  We  shall  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs that  bear  on  the  question.  Mr.  Symons  requested  the  Astronomer 
Iloyal  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  following  is  an  extract 
firom  his  first  reply,  dated  Greenwich,  April  19  : — "  Suppose  that  a  body 
moving  freely  in  space,  whose  motion  is  determined  by  the  attraction  of 
two  (the  Sun  and  the  Earth),  rotates.  If  we  wish  to  determine  either 
the  fact  or  the  velocitv  of  its  rotation,  we  must  refer  the  direction  of 
some  produced  radius  of  the  body  to  some  zero  point.  What  shall  that 
zero  point  be  1  The  Sun  ?  Not  at  alL  Ought  it  to  be  the  Earth  1 
A/ortioriy  no.  What  then  is  it  to  be  1  Clearly  the  same  which  is  the 
point  of  reference  for  all  other  rotations  [revolutions  ?]  ;  viz.  some  point 
(as  a  star)  at  a  distance  so  great  that  the  motion  of  the  Moon  in  going 
round  the  Sun  does  not  sensibly  disturb  the  direction  of  the  line  from 
the  Moon  to  the  star." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  strange  way  to  determine  whether 
the  Moon  rotates  or  not.  We  need  not  observe,  that  the  question  of 
rotation  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  attraction  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Earth,  nor  yet  with  the  annual  motion  of  the  Moon  round  the  Sun, 
but  simply,  (Hoes  ihd  Moon  tu/m  round  on  an  internal  centre  or  not  f 
Surely  such  a  simple  dynamical  movement  ought  to  be  easily  demon- 
strated, by  referring  only  to  the  Moon  herself  within  the  space  of  her 
monthly  orbit,  without  bringing  in  the  whole  of  the  solar  system,  and 
the  sidereal  regions  besides. 

The  Astronomer  Iloyal  then  proceeds  : — "  Having  thus  come  to  the 
point  that  rotation  is  to  be  referred  to  something  very  distant,  as  a  star, 
and  not  to  anything  near,  as  the  Sun  or  Earth,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  from  observable  appearances  whether  the  Moon  does  or 
does  not  rotate.  Does  she  always  turn  the  same  part  of  her  &ce  to 
the  same  star  ?  No.  Then  she  does  rotate  [revolve  1].  If  her  &oe  has 
been  once  turned  to  a  star,  how  long  a  time  elapses  before  it  is  turned 
to  the  same  star  again  ?  27^  days.  Then  27i  days  is  the  time  of  her 
rotation  "  [revolution  ?]. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning,  by  so  high  an  authority 
as  the  Astronomer  ]ftoyaL  If  the  Moon  truly  and  simply  revolves 
roimd  the  Earth,  she  must,  as  a  natural  consequence,  show  different 
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fiLoes  to  the  starry  regioiui  by  her  orbital  motion.  Had  she  continued 
to  show  the  same  face  to  the  same  star,  she  could  not  revolve,  much  less, 
rotate.  Professor  Airy  must  mean  the  Moon's  revoltUion  in  her  monthly , 
orbit.  His  explanations  are  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  simple 
action  of.  rotation.  The  mere  rotation  of  the  Moon  has  no  relation, 
whatever  to  space.  Were  the  Mopn  the  only  object  seen  in'  the 
heavens,  her  rotation  or  non-rotation  opuld  be  ascertained  with  equi^ 
precision.     Why  then  refer  to  the  stars  ? 

How  do  we  determine  whether  the  Sun  rotates  ox  not  f  Do  we  refer, 
to  the  stars,  or  any  other  distant  objects  ?  Certainly  not.  We  simply, 
observe  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  watch  the  black  spots  moving  across, 
the  disc,  and  thus  we  find  that  the  Sun  rotates,  and  that  thq  period  of 
that  rotation-  is  25  days  7  hours  48  minutes.  Had  the  dark  patches 
seen  dn  the  Moon  moved  across,  like  the  black  spots  on  the  Sun,  we 
should  then  observe  a  motion  resulting  from  her  own  axis — ^that  is, 
rotation ;  but  as  the  Moon  constantly  presents  the  same  &ce  towards 
the  centre  of  her  orbit,  she  is  equivalent  to  a  body  fi^ed  in  a  ring,  and 
therefore  cannofc  rotate.  Indeed,  this  is  a  self-evident  proposition^  and 
cannot  be  controverted. 

All  bodies  that  float  on  the  ocean,  in  the  air  above,  within  the  Moon's 
orbit,  that  accompany  the  Earth  in  its  moveiHents  round  the  Sun,  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  attached  to  it,  although  the  connection  may  be 
invisible.  And  if  such  bodies  in  moving  round  the  Earth  always  present, 
the  same  parts  towards  its  centre,  be  those  parts  the  keels  of  vessels,  our 
feet,  the  feet  of  birds  in  flying,  the  clouds,  or  thq  face  of  the  Mqpn 
beyond,  it  is  precisely  the  same  thing ;  they  cannot,  under  such  cour 
ditions,  rotate  on  axes  parallel  to  the  revolving  axes. 

The  Astronomer  Koyal,  in  his  second  letter.  May  5,  fuUy  confirms 
the  impression,  that  what  he  means  by  rotation  (as  fiur  as  the  Moon  is 
concerned)  is  her  revolving  motion;  inasmuch  as  he  distinctly  stfites, 
that  "  Every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  does  describe  a  ring  round  the 
Earth,  that  Earth  being  a  travelling  centre."  This  shows  plainly  the 
effects  of  a  revolving  motion,  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  following 
observation  ? — "  Every  point  in  the  Moon's  body  does  also  describe  a 
ring  round  that  axis  of  the  Moon  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  Moon's 
orbit,  that  axis  being  a  travelling  axis."  If  this  means  rings  of  motion 
round  an  axis  iti  the  Moon,  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  former 
statement ;  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  two  such  distinct  circular 
actions  of  any  given  points  on  the  Moon  could  co-exist. 

The  Astronomer  Royal  very  clearly  states,  that,  "  With  reference  to 
the  Earth,  the  invisible  half  of  the  Moon  moves  with  the  greatest^ 
velocity,"  as  compared  with  the  visible  half.  This  agrees  with  her 
revolving  motion ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  again  neutralized  by  the 
following  remark  : — "  With  reference  to  the  Moon's  centre,  the  twq. 
halves  of  the  Moon  move  with  equal  speed."  How  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  this  statement  with  the  former  1  How  can  the  inner  portion 
of  the  segment  of  a  circle  travel  at  the  same  rate  as  the  external  part^ 
or  move  at  equal  speed  ?  .  ■, 

The  Astronomer  Royal  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  "  A  body  con- 
siating  of  firmly-connected  parts,  if  it  rotate  at  all  round  any  centre 
wl^tever,  nm^  (by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate  that  all  points  move 
in  concentric  rings  celative  to  that  centre }  and  the  speed  of  each  p%rtide 
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relatiTO  to  that  centre,  will  be  proportional  to  the  distance  from  that 
oentre.  Bat  this  does  not  at  all  determine  where  that  centre  is.**  The 
centre  of  rotation  must  necessarily  be  within  the  circles,  and  in  the 
bodj ;  it  cannot  be  situated  withoat,  because  in  that  case  the  motion 
would  be  no  longer  rotation,  but  revolution,  and  consequently  could  not 
describe  rings  on  the  body;  the  rings  must,  therefore,  determine  the 
position  of  the  centra  How  then  can  it  be  said,  that  ''this  does  not 
determine  where  that  centre  is)**  Professor  Airy  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  following  observations  : — ''  Suppose  it  be  known  that  a  body 
does  rotate,  with  reference  to  any  specified  axis,  then  the  body  may  be 
said,  with  equal  propriety,  to  rotate  [revolve  ?]  round  any  other  axis 
parallel  to  the  former,  provided  that  this  be  accompanied  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  motion  of  translation  of  the  new  axis  relative  to  the  former.** 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph,  and  had  it 
not  been  written  by  such  an  authority  as  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  it 
would  have  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowing  the  distinction  and 
the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  rotation  and  revolution,  and  the  necessary 
mtuation  of  their  respective  axes. 

The  following  paragraphs  in  the  second  letter  of  Professor  Airy  show 
that  the  terms  rotation  and  revolution  are  not  employed  according  to 
their  strict  meaning  by  astronomers  : — "  Nobody  scruples  to  say  that 
the  Earth  revolves  round  its  axis,**  and  ''  It  is  true  that  if  the  motion  of 
any  point  of  the  Moon  be  laid  down,  conceiving  the  Earth  to  be  fixed, 
it  shows  distinct  circular  monthly  rotation  round  the  Earth.** 

If  astronomers  confuse  these  questions  by  employing  the  terms 
rotation  and  revolution  as  synonymous,  and  actually  use  them,  as  above, 
vice  versd,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  endless  discussions  and 
contradictions  that  have  taken  place  on  the  single  motion  of  the  Moon. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  deserves  our  gratitude  for  pointing 
out  this  error,  and  for  his  perseverance  in  striving  to  remove  such  a 
serious  blot  from  ediuxUional  astronomical  books. 


LUNAR  MOTION. 

TO    ALEXANDEB    ELLIS,    ESQ.  ' 

Sir, — Though  bound  to  deny  the  soundness  of  your  science,  I  readily 
admit  your  courtesy,  respect  your  useful  services  to  education,  and 
admire  the  courage  with  which  you  volunteer  a  defence  for  anonymous 
Wranglers,  and  rush  into  the  lists  in  behalf  of  everybody's  rotation 
round  their  own  separate  axes,  whilst  we  all  stand  still  on  the  Earth, 
simply  because  our  noses  point  successively  to  different  stara  I  had 
vainly  imagined,  from  the  admissions  I  have  received  from  many  really 
scientific  men,  and  the  generally  admitted  £sict  that  I  have  not  yet  been 
cmstvered,  that  you  all  felt  the  impossibility  of  showing  that  each  part, 
or  any  part  of  the  radius  of  a  circle,  rotates  round  itself,  as  well  as  turns 
round  the  centre  of  the  circle  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  agreeing  with  me 
as  to  what  is  the  actual  motion  of  the  Moon,  I  began  to  hope  you  rotators 
had  candour  as  well  as  science  enough  to  admit  that  rotation  round  her 
own  axis  ia  a  mis-statement  of  that  motion.  It  ^eema,  however,  that  we  are 
nearer  to  the  times  of  GaliLeo  tihaxil  taade^.  'I\i<&^\!X\sy^9sA\Ax^2MSGi^ 
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of  those  days  believed  in  one  Aristotle  just  as  devoutly  as  those  eminent 
men  believe  in  Herschel  and  W.  Hopkins  now.  He  was  oracular  :  and 
among  the  sacred  Aristotelian  tenets  which  Galileo  was  bold  enough  to 
deny,  was,  that  if  a  one-pound  weight  fell  a  certain  height  in  a  certain 
time,  a  ten-pound  weight  would  fall  ten  times  &ster.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  problems  quite  as  plausible  as  those  by  which  you  have 
endeavoured  to  refute  Mr.  Period.  Unluckily  for  poor  Galileo,  he  was 
not  deterred  by  the  "  scientific  horrors"  of  the  Aristotelian  Hopkinses, 
and  had  the  '^ astounding  boldness"  to  put  his  statement  to  the  test. 
He  accordingly  assembled  the  Cantabs  and  Doctors  of  his  day,  and  let 
&U.  at  the  same  instant  large  and  small  weights  from  the  top  of  the 
celebrated  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  Yet,  with  the  sound  of  the  two 
weights  clattering  upon  the  pavement  at  the  same  moment,  they  still 
maintained  that  the  ten-pound  weight  would  reach  the  ground  in  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  time  of  the  other,  because  they  could  quote  the  chapter 
and  verse  of  Aristotle  where  the  fact  was  asserted, — just  as  all  the 
lunar  rotators  can  point  to  chapter  and  verse  in  La  Place  &  Co.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  admitted  fact  that  the  Moon  revolves  round  the 
centre  of  her  orbit,  keeping  the  acmie/ace  always  towards  it  (though  true 
it  is  that  she  turns  entirely  round  once  in  so  doing,  and  of  cou/rae,  of 
necessity,  presents  each  part  of  her  to  all  points  of  the  compass  once  in 
succession),  is  it  not  self  evident  that,  as  far  as  her  motion  is  concerned, 
she  would  perform  it  just  the  same  were  she  and  the  Earth,  and  any 
other  number  of  balls  in  the  same  line,  transfixed  by  a  rigid  pole 
revolving,  as  on  a  pivot,  round  the  common  centre  of  their  orbit  ]  If 
so,  how  can  any  such  ball,  or  any  part  oi  such  radius,  be  said  to  rotate 
round  its  centre  ?  If  it  did,  all  points  in  the  Moon,  or  in  such  bit  of 
radius,  must  of  necessity,  as  Professor  Airy  admits,  form  concentric  rings 
round  the  centre  of  rotation  within  itself.  I  assure  you,  that  though  you 
affirm  the  contrary,  no  point  in  any  ball,  so  revolving  as  to  keep  same  face 
to  centre  of  orbit,  does  or  can  describe  a  ring  round  its  own  centre ;  and 
as  this  may  be  very  easily  tested,  I  consider  your  assertion  far  more  in- 
explicable, and  quite  as  hopeless,  as  that  of  the  Aristotelians,  who  would 
not  believe  their  own  eyes  or  ears  at  the  tower  of  Pisa.  Your  hammer 
experiment,  like  E.  B.  D.'s  tin  moon,  and  my  friend's  flat  board  and 
ball,  admirably  illustrates  that  the  Moon  can  have  no  such  second  motion 
as  rotation;  for  the  moment  the  orbital  revolution  ceases,  and  the 
centrifugal  force  ahney  without  centripetal  to  counteract  it,  as  in  your 
hammer  experiment,  takes  effect  unchecked,  the  rotation  begins ;  and 
that  it  did  not  exist  before,  is  incontestably  proved  by  its  imme- 
diately turning  different  faces  towards  the  centre  of  the  orbit !  If  the 
Moon  were  served  in  the  same  fiishion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  she  would  do  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  begin  to  rotate,  as.  your 
hammer  begins  to  do  after  it  quits  the  sling  and  takes  its  tangential 
flight.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  made  the  assertion  that  she  would  be 
motionless  if  her  orbital  revolution  ceased,  as  a  mere  corollary  to  the 
assertion  that  she  had  but  that  one  motion,  and  no  rotation  on  her  own 
axis :  a  feet  capable  of  proof  by  any  instrument  which  does  not  mis- 
represent the  special  character  of  the  lunar  motion.  The  rigid  connection 
is  that  which  makes  the  experiment  analogous ;  for  the  lunar  motion  is 
precisely,  bating  the  librations^  such  as  would  exiat.  ^ex^  MJtkSt^  x^s^^  ^ 
iTgid  connection. 
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I  assure  you  I  did  not  misuse  Professor  Airy's  statements  :  they  are 
these  : — 

1.  "  A  body,  consisting  of  firmly-connected  parts,  if  it  rotate  at  all 
round  any  centre  whatever,  must  (by  geometrical  necessity)  so  rotate 
that  all  points  move  in  concentric  rings  relative  to  that  centre." 

2.  ^*  Every  point  in  the  Moon  does  describe  a  ring  roimd  the  Earth, 
that  Earth  being  a  travelling  centre." 

I  deduced  from  this  (see  page  19  of  Lunar  Motion  "),  that  as  in  no 
revolving  body  (and  I  used  the  term  advisedly,  as  the  most  com- 
prehensive, but  "  rotating  body  "  will  do  as  well)  can  any  points  by  any 
possibility  form  concentric  rings  round  more  than  one  centre,*  the  Earth, 
according  to  Professor  Airy,  is  the  only  centre  round  which  the  Moon 
forms  such  rings,  and  revolves,  or  can  be  said  to  rotate. 

If  you  and  other  rotators  choose  to  pick  out  other  passages  in  Professor 
Airy's  letters  by  which  you  think  you  can  show  that  he  holds  inconsistent 
views,  that  is  your  affair.  But  you  are  not  helped  in  your  difficulty 
in  escaping  from  this  syllogism  by  laying  stress  on  the  words  "  firmly- 
connected  parts."  Professor  Airy  did  not  apply  this  expression  as  you 
represent, — ^to  the  Moon  cmd  to  the  Earth, — or  he  would  not  have  said 
"  a  "  body ;  for  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  are  tioo  bodies.  Neither  will 
the  "  travelling  centre  **  help  you ;  for  both  the  Moon  and  the  Earth 
have  centres  which,  though  "  travelling,"  travel  together,  the  one  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  other's  orbit.  Therefore  their  dynamical  relation  to 
each  other  is  as  if  the  Earth  were  at  rest.  Thus  it  is  that  all  attempts 
to  support  the  doctrine  of  rotation  by  references  to  fixed  points  or  lines 
in  space  are  futile.  The  Moon's  motion  as  to  rotation  or  non-rotcUion 
could  be  determined,  as  I  said,  even  if  her  centre  were  at  rest,  and  she 
alone  in  creation,  by  the  rotation  or  non-rotation  of  points  in  her  around 
her  centre,  moving  in  concentric  rings, — a  fact  requiiing  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  external  objects.  You  are  misled,  like  every  one  else 
who  is  still  against  us,  by  the  palpable  fact  that  she  turns  different  faces 
to  fixed  stars  or  points  of  compass ;  and  of  course  the  pin  in  the  disk 
you  suggest  (p.  330)  will  twist  in  any  one's  hand  who  holds  it  from 
outside  the  circle  of  orbitation ;  but  surely  you  need  not  be  told  that 
as  this  results  from  any  revolution,  it  is  no  proof  of  the  rotation  of  a 
body  round  its  own  aods.  Draw  a  line,  dividing  your  disk  into  two 
hemispheres  ;  one  will  be  within,  the  other  without  the  centre.  Make 
it  revolve,  and  you  will  find  that  no  point  in  the  inner  hemisphere  ever 
rotates  or  turns  round  the  centre.  How,  then,  can  it  be  correctly  said 
that  the  whole  body  rotates  round  the  centre,  if  one-half  of  it  does 
not  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  centre  turns  round  the  inner  hemisphere. 
But  to  reduce  the  non-rotation  of  the  body  of  the  Moon  to  a  practical 
proof,  substitute  a  single  point  for  the  Earth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
Moon's  orbit,  and  without  changing  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  bring 
that  point  in  her  edge  which  is  nearest  the  centre  of  her  orbit  into  exact 
coincidence  with  it ;  she  will  then  revolve  round  it,  that  point  hevng  at 
rest.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  a  sphere,  having  one  point  of  its 
circumference  at  rest,  is  rotating  ? 

*  If  you  reaUy  question  this,  try  to  dr^w  Bi  d\&^graniVTi\i\A&\k.^«Y  do.     It  wiU  be 
a  ^eomeirical  phenomenon,  which  I  a\io\x\.d\\\!Le\iOB^^. 
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Mr.  Perigal  wishes  me  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  like  to  call  upon  him, 
he  will  show  you  how  hicircloidtl  and  other  curves  are  formed  by 
instruments  which  he  has  had  consti*ucted  for  the  purpose.  like 
myself  I  presume  he  is  unable  to  comprehend  your  geometrical  proofs 
without  a  diagram.  When,  however,  in  the  case  which  represents  lunar 
motion,  you  say,  that  "  as  O'— 6=0,  there  will  be  no  rotation  of  0'  F 
relative  to  0  P,  although  0'  F  really  rotcUes  once  for  each  rotation  of 
O  P,"  it  is  plain  that  you  use  the  word  rotation  to  express  what  we 
assert  to  be  simple  orbital  revolution  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  proving  it 
to  be  rotation,  you  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  simply  a£Gbrming  it 
to  be  so. — I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect,  yours  truly, 

J.  Stmoks. 

P.S. — Dr.  Lardner,  I  observe,  is  sony  that  I  copied  his  correct 
dynamical  statement :  the  day  will  come  when  he  will  regret  that  he 
withdrew  it  How  much  better  it  would  be  for  modem  astronomers 
(notwithstanding  their  Cambridge  tethers)  to  say,  "  "We  have  for  some 
generations  copied  La  Place,  who  made  a  mistake.  We  understand  the 
real  lunar  motion  correctly  enough  by  rotation  ;  but  as  it  must  mislead 
others,  we  will  drop  it,  and  define  the  lunar  motion  as  the  revolution  of 
a  sphere  once  round  a  distant  centre,  keeping  the  same  face  towards  it.** 
All  the  world  would  agree  in  the  accuracy  of  this,  and  it  would  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  intelligible  to  all  the  world.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  add,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  write 
more  on  this  subject.  Some  instruments  and  diagrams  are,  however^ 
being  prepared,  which,  by  aid  of  the  magic  lantern,  will  enable  some 
who  are  interested  in  setting  this  question  at  rest,  to  give  such  lectures 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Moon,  including  the  recent  discoveries  by 
Mr.  Breen  and  others,  as  may  elucidate  this  interesting  branch  of 
astronomy,  and  explode  the  inisuse  of  *'  rotation  **  from  astronomical 
books. 


THE  MOON'S  MOTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

SiE, — Concerning  the  Moon's  motion,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
seems  to  be,  that  axial  rotation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  either  absolute 
or  relative,  according  as  it  is  independent  or  dependent  on  the  body's 
revolution  about  a  distant  centre.  For  example  :  if  a  ball  be  stuck  on 
each  leg  of  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  one  leg  be  fixed  while  the  other 
describes  a  circle,  each  ball  will  turn  all  its  points  successively  about  its 
ajds  towards  a  fixed  point  in  space, — the  North,  for  instance.  This 
appears  to  be  the  strictly  mathematical  notion  of  axial  rotation ;  only 
the  ball  on  the  fixed  leg,  however,  h&a  absolute  rotation  on  its  own  axis, 
the  axial  rotation  of  the  other  being  dependent  on  its  revolution  about 
'its  companion. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

HM^B  Dockycvrd,  Pefmkroke,  Samxtel  A.  Good. 
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HINTS  ON  SCRIPTURE  LESSONS— No.  5. 

THE  GOOD  SAMABITAN. 

SELFISHNESS  is  a  frightfully  prevalent  sin.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
very  most  frequent  sin.  There  is  scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day 
that  the  selfish  man  does  not  hestow  some  attention  on  himself  to  the 
sacrifice  of  some  duty  he  neglects  for  it.  With  him,  that  which  will 
minister  to  his  comfort,  or  his  pride,  or  his  power,  or  his  income,  or  his 
gratification,  is  always  uppermost,  and  consideration  for  others  always 
undermost  in  his  mind.  This  is  the  exact  spirit  of  self-love  so  fr^uently 
reprobated  by  our  Lord,  the  opposite  spirit  being,  in  &ct,  the  very 
essence  of  Christianity. 

The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  the  best  Scriptural  picture  of 
this  principle  carried  out  into  practice,  and  the  zealous  teacher  will  take 
pains  to  improve  it  accordingly.  It  is  a  fiivoiuite  one  with  children. 
Let  us  follow  it  in  the  narrative  first,  so  as  to  continue  our  plan  of 
suggestive  comments  for  instruction. 

The  parable,  St  Luke  x.  29,  is  introduced  by  the  question  of  ^'a 
certain  lawyer — ^Who  is  my  neighbour?"  wishing,  we  are  told,  "to 
justify  himseHl"  Now  this  arose  frx>m  the  grand  precept  of  the  law 
just  before  uttered  by  the  lawyer  at  the  request  of  our  blessed  Lord— 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neigh- 
ifouR  AS  THYSELF.  This  do  (said  our  Lord)  and  thou  shalt  live."  The 
lawyer  was  trying,  it  seems,  by  his  questions,  to  narrow  the  scope  of  this 
duty,  and  so  to  justify  himself;  and  also,  perhaps,  to  show  off  his  powers 
of  (fisputation  with  Jesus  before  the  bystanders,  and  to  get  our  Lord  to 
propound  other  conditions  of  eternal  life  than  those  of  the  law :  which 
would  have  answered  the  lawyer's  purpose,  and  prejudiced  Christ  and 
Christianity  with  the  Jewish  populace.  Our  Lord  took  him  up.  [The 
Greek  term  InroXafiwv  does  not  mean  merely  answering,  but  rather 
retorting,  or  replying  in  argument.]  And  now  begins  the  parable  which 
is  to  teach  us,  as  well  as  the  lawyer,  who  is  our  neighbour,  and  what  our 
conduct  is  to  be  towards  him. 

Y.  30. — "  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem.'*  This  clearly 
means — "A  man  of  Jerusalem  went  down  to  Jericho."  There  is  a 
similar  construction  in  Matt.  xv.  L  The  great  feature  of  this  parable 
lies  in  the  countries,  and  their  enmities,  to  which  the  men  belonged  who 
figure  in  the  story.  This  Jew  is  robbed,  beaten,  stripped,  and  le^ 
nearly  dead  on  the  wayside.  It  was  a  road  infested  by  banditti  [Xporat 
signifies  murderous  robbers]. 

V.  3L — The  priest^  alsoa  Jew,  going  by.  Now  he,  of  all  others,  was 
bound  to  be  kind  to  this  man  :  first,  he  was  a  fellow-townsman  of  his; 
secondly,  he  was  a  priest :  and  if  we  turn  to  Hebrews  v.  1,  2,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  especial  duty  of  priests  to  have  '^  compassion "  on  others. 
This  priest,  however,  had  none.  He  passed  by,  and  lefb  the  poor  man 
in  his  misery  to  die  by  the  roadside. 

Then  comes  the  Levite.     Another  of  the  same  body  of  men  devoted 
to  the  priesthood,  and  especially  bound  to  help  the  Jew  (Malachi  ii.  4)  ; 
yet  be  passed  by  on  the  other  side.    Dwell  on  the  cruelty  and  selfishness 
of  this  conduct ;  and  give  other  \i\\xa\.T^\»\oii^  oi\\,. 
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W.  33,  34,  35. — ^These  verses  detail  the  arrival  of  the  Samaritan, 
"who  renders  to  the  poor  maimed  and  deserted  Jew  the  kind  offices 
which  his  own  fellow-countrymen  failed  to  give  him.  The  ioontrast  is 
the  stronger,  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  the  selfish  men  were  priests,  and 
therefore  the  more  bound  to  do  works  of  charity,  while  the  benevolent 
man  was  a  Samaritan,  whose  nation  was  not  only  at  enmity  with  the 
Jews,  but  whose  people  (see  2  Kings  xviL  for  their  origin)  had  no 
dealings  with  each  other ;  as  the  woman  at  the  well  near  Syohar 
said  to  our  Lord — *^  The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans ;  ** 
John  iv.  9. 

The  fact  also  should  be  remembered,  that  the  man  was  on  his  journey, 
and  in  a  distant  country  from  his  home.  The  money  given  to  the  host, 
two-pence,  seems  small ;  but  the  pence  were  Roman  pence,  in  value  about 
seven-pence-hal^nny  of  our  money,  and  doubtless  the  charges  of  inns 
were  in  those  days  much  less  than  at  present.  But  the  money  was  only 
in  advance,  as  an  instalment. 

The  great  lesson  taught  by  this  parable  is,  the  Christian  duty  of  doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by.  It  teaches  more  ;  it  shows  that  enmities  and 
hatred  and  uncharitableness  are  obnoxious  to  Gtod  ;  that  we  are  not  to 
cherish  or  act  upon  feuds,  and  allow  our  dislikes  to  interfere  with  our 
charities,  as  is  the  habit  of  hosts  of  people  who  call  and  think  themselves 
Christians.  The  Jews  circumscribed  their  social  duties — "Thine  (wm 
friend,  and  thy  Father's  friend  forsake  not,"  &c. — Proverbs  xxvii.  10. 
Christ  enlarged  them ;  he  cleansed  the  Samaritan  leper,  and  iwn  his 
heart — ^Luke  xvii  16.  Here  is  a  grand  lesson  taught,  though  we  never 
recollect  to  have  seen  or  heard  it  noticed.  Is  not  this  &ct  intended  to 
teach  the  virtue  of  kindness  in  allaying  feuds,  softening  enmities,  and 
making  friends  of  foes  1 

Some  people  wish  to  carry  the  analogy  in  this  parable  further,  and  to 
posh  it  to  a  representation  of  Christ,  and  his  second  coining  (to  repay 
the  host).  This,  however,  is  doubtful ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  better 
in  the  absence  of  direct  authority,  to  avoid  any  narrowing  of  so  useful  a 
lesson  of  the  law  of  love,  but  to  give  it  its  full  breadth  and  bearing 
on  the  great  practical  duty  of  man. 

The  various  ways  in  which  we  neglect  services  to  those  who  have  no  par- 
ticular friendship  for  us,  may  be  censured  when  reading  this  glorious 
parable.  It  is  not  every  man  who  will  leave  a  stranger  to  die  by  the 
roadside ;  but  their  name  is  legion  whose  selfishness  extends  to  a  daily 
and  hourly  indifference  to  the  wants,  feelings,  and  interests  of  those  to 
whom  they  are  bound  by  no  especial  tie.  Oh,  that  charities  were 
cosmopolitan !  What  a  millennium  of  peace  would  ensue  !  What  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  present  arena  of  quarrels,  mutual  injuries,  and 
warring  interests,  for  an  interchange  of  benefits,  and  a  state  of  temporal 
wel&re  and  social  happiness,  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen  an 
example !  And  yet  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  whenever  men  who  read 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  shall  '^  go  and  do  likeimse,'^         S. 


-T*<Jii^?3F^:^^fcMc>^^ 
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THE  Rule'  of  Three  -vras  generally  taught  as  a  caae  of  proportion  ; 
and  although  in  later  books  this  plan  is  frequently  discontinued, 
the  writers  seem  to  think  that  it  is  only  by  a  sacrifice  of  theoretical 
consistence,  to  the  shrine  of  simplicity.  Now,  although  the  Rule  of 
Three  direct  can  be  made  a  case  of  proportion,  this  is  not  the  case  for 
the  Rule  of  Three  inverse.  The  Rule,  in  fact,  belongs  to  a  class  of 
problems  which  are  only  soluble  by  proportion  in  one  particular  case. 
It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  solve  them  by  one  general  consideration  in 
all  cases.  This  will  be  done  at  the  close  of  this  article  in  a  mathematical 
form.  The  question  is  first  treated  as  it  might  be  adyantageously  pre- 
sented in  the  most  elementary  works  on  Arithmetia 

Single  Rule  of  Three  Direct. 

We  continually  meet  with  two  quantities  which  bear  such  a  relation 
to  one  another,  that  we  cannot  mi^tiply  or  divide  one  of  them  by  any 
number  without  multiplying  or  dividing  the  other  by  the  same  number. 

Thus,  double  the  quantity  is  sold  at  double  the  price ;  double  the 
work  done  is  paid  for  by  twice  the  wages  ;  double  the  distance  travelled 
is  charged  double  fare ;  double  the  capital  employed  should  produce 
double  the  profit ;  double  the  principal  lent  is  paid  for  by  double  the 
interest ;  double  the  labour  expended  produces  double  the  work  done ; 
double  the  number  of  eaters  consume  double  the  quantity  of  food  j  and 
so  on. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  in  most  of  these  cases  it  is  only 
within  certam  limits  that  the  assertion  is  true.  For  example,  in  the 
pase  of  buying  and  selling,  the  relation  ceases  at  the  point  where  retail 
transactions  pass  into  wholesale,  and  conversely.  Again,  two  men's 
work  is  often  more  than  double  one  man'^.  Double  labour  bestowed  on 
cultivation  does  not  produce  so  much  as  double  the  crop.  I>ouble  the 
heat  applied  to  a  body  does  not  always  expand  it  to  double  the  size* 
And,  in  general,  doubling  the  cause  by  no  means  always  doubles  the 
effect.  Even  a  child  will  feel  this,  and  he  should  be  made  then  to 
understand  that  the  assumption  is  frequently  only  true  of  (werages. 

In  any  case,  therefore,  in  which  we  know  two  quantities  which  a/re  so 
related  to  each  other  (universally,  on  an  average,  or  between  known 
limits),  if  we  suppose  either  to  change,  we  can  readily  find  the  corre- 
sponding change  in  the  other,  by  multiplying  and  dividing  that  other  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  multiplied  and  divided  the  first  to  produce  the 
given  change  in  it. 

Thus,  if  5«.  buy  7  yards,  of  cloth,  and  we  change  bs,.  into  8«.,  we,  in 
fact,  multiply  5*.  by  8,  and  divide  the  result  (40*.)  by  5.  Hence  we 
must  also  multiply  the  7  yards  by  8,  and  divide  the  result  (56  ya/rd£) 
by  5,  thus  obtaining  11|^,  the  answer  to  the  question,  how  many  yards 
would  85.  buy  in  that  case  ? 

The  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

If  55.  buy  7  yards, 

8  8 

-='5s,  or  85.  buy  --7  yards,  or'll-J^  ya/rds. 

o  o 

In  this  case,  we  clearly  ftnd  t\ve  two  \o\?cy  o^^w\a\a^^  \y3  \n{^\K>^V5vr^ 
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the  two  upper  by  the  lower  ^ven  number  (8),-  not  the  qud/iMp,  %e.,  bnd 
dividing  by  the  corresponding  tipper  number  (5). 

The  6rder  of  the  quantities  (about  which  so  much  is  usually  said)  iff 
quite  indifferent,  provided  we  put  together  those  which  actu^y  corre- 
spond, and  keep  like  quantities  under  one  another.    Thus  we  may  write — 

If  7  yards  cost  5s,, 

8  8 

—•7  yards  or  Hi  yards  cost  -s'Ss,  or  Ss. 

But  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  that  only,  we  may  arrange  them  in 

€me  line  instead  of  two,  and  place  the  quantity  sought  in  l^e  fourth 

place,  thus : 

8 
If  5s,  buy  7  yards,  then  8s,  buy  --7  yards,  or  Hi  yards. 

The  rule  then  becomes — 

"  To  find  the  fourth  qtiarUUy,  multiply  the  second  ipwrniiby  by  the 
third  number,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  first  nwnAer,  after  the  first' 
and  third  quamiUies  have  been  reduced  to  the  sam^  denomination." 

This  arrangement  is  most  convenient  when  any  reductions  have  to  be 
made.     Thu8> 

s.     d.  yds.   qn  s.     d. 

If        o     6     buy    3     1     then    2     8  buy  ? 
12  4  12 


^Q  13  32 

32 
66  )  416  (  6  qrs.  iJ^naUsr 

396        1  yd.  2  qrs.  1^  nails. — Answer, 


20 
4 


80 


14 
Children  may  be  led  by  the  rule  thus  stated  to  overcome  the  two  great 
di^culties  they  usually  experience ;  viz.  to  tell,  first,  which  is  the  multi^ 
plier  and  which  the  divisor ;  and  secondly,  what  is  ^e  denomination  of 
the  result.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  be  able  to  judge  whether  any 
chance  example  is  really  one  in  the  Rule  of  Three  direct  or  not  (often  a 
great  difficulty),  and  to  feel  the  reasons  for  the  operations  they  perform. 
The  first  examples  set  should  involve  very  small  figures,  in  order  that 
the  sole  difficulties  should  lie  in  the  statement,  and  the  form  of  the 
questions  should  be  as  varied  as  possible. 

Singh  Rule  of  Three  Inverse, 

We  also  often  find  two  quantities  so  related  to  one  another,  that  we 
cannot  multiply  the  first  by  any  number  without  dividing  the  other  by 
the  same  number,  and  conversely.  . 

Thus,  doubling  the  length  and   hdvmq  tlae  m^^i\i,  \QaN^  'Ocvfe  ^x^*?^ 
miAitered;  ddnbling  the  capital- and  halting  tlo^e  \Vmfe  ^cjvsNjWsk^^  ^^^ 
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profit  uncbftnged  ;  doubling  the  number  of  men  and  halving  tbe  time  of 
labour  should  leave  their  work  unchanged  ;  doubling .  the  eaters  and 
halving  the  time  of  eating  should  make  no  change  in  the  consumption  ; 
doubling  the  speed  and  halving  the  time  leave  ^e  space  run  over  im- 
changed  ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  if  we  know  the  change  in  one  we  can  readily 
find  the  change  in  the  other,  by  nmUiplying  and  dwid^ng  this  last  by 
the  same  numbers  by  which  we  had  to  difoide  and  muUiffly  the  first,  in 
order  to  make  the  required  change  in  it.  Observe  that  division  corre- 
sponds to  multiplication,  and  conversely. 

Thus  17  feet  in  breadth  correspond  to  27  feet  in  lengthy 

3  17 

then  — '17  or  3  ft.  in  breadth  correspond  to  -^-27  or  153  ft.  in  length. 

If  we  arrange  the  quantities  in  one  line  and  put  the  quantity  sought 
last,  thus : — 

If  17  feet  in  breadth  correspond  to  27  feet  in  length,  then  3  feet  in 
breadth  correspond  to  ?  feet  in  length. 

We  have  the  rule  : — 

'^  To  find  the  fourth  qvjomJlniy,  multiply  the  second  quanMby  by  the 
FIRST  number  and  divide  the  I'esult  by  the  third  nwmber^  after  reducing 
the  first  and  third  quam.titie8  to  the  same  denomination." 

Double  Rule  of  Three, 

Sometimes  a  quantity  depends  on  two  others  in  such  a  manner  that  if 
the  first  is  multiplied  or  divided  by  any  number,  either  of  the  other  two 
must  be  multiplied  or  divided  by  the  same  number,  and  consequently 
the  first  quantity  remains  unchanged  if  one  of  the  others  be  multiplied 
and  the  other  divided  by  the  same  number. 

Thus  double  the  work  will  be  done  by  double  the  men  in  the  same 
time,  or  by  the  same  number  of  men  in  double  the  time,  but  the  same 
work  will  be  done  if  the  men  be  doubled  and  the  time  halved.  Again, 
double  the  interest  will  be  produced  by  double  the  principal  in  the  same 
time,  or  by  the  same  principal  in  double  the  time,  while  the  interest 
remains  unchanged  if  the  principal  is  doubled  and  the  time  halved. 
Similar  relations  hold  for  the  food  eaten  to  the  number  of  consumers 
and  the  time ;  for  the  space  run  over  to  the  velocity  and  the  time ;  the 
moving  force  to  the  weight  and  speed  ;  and  so  on. 

In  this  case  we  have  in  fact  a  direct  and  an  inverse  rule  of  three  in 
the  same  example,  and  hence  its  name  of  double  rule.  The  application 
of  both  rules  therefore  leads  to  the  result.     Thus — 

If  273  loaves  are  eaten  by  26  men  in  7  days 
'        w  «  13       „       o     „ 

To  alter  2Q  men  into  13  men  we  must  multiply  by  13  and  divide  by 
26  j  hence — 

i-273 i-26orl3 7 

To  change  7  days  into  8  days  we  must  multiply  by  8  and  divide  by  7 : 

hence — 

8  IS  8 

rr~.273  or  156 13 2.7  or  8. 

In  this  case  each  aiteratiou  baa  \>e6a  ta«Aa  «fc\«w»\^^, to5^>5hjka\saN«R 
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and  the  men,  and  next  the  loaves  and  the  days  being  multiplied  by  the 
same  fraction.  But  both  operations  might  have  been  taken  together, 
and  the  loaves  multiplied  by  two  fractions,  one  of  them  multiplpng  the 
men  and  the  other  the  days,  thus : — 

|~.273  or  156 —26  or  13 |.7  or  8. 

7   Jo  Zd  7 

In  such  a  csise  as  this  it  is  best  to  make  the  reductions  first  (when 
they  are  required),  then  state  the  question  with  the  reduced  numbers, 
and  afterwards  perform  the  multiplications  and  divisions  indicated, 
cancelling  as  much  as  possible. 

The  example  just  worked  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  the  Double  Bule 

of  Three  direct.     But  the  same  data  supply  means  of  solving  two 

examples  sometimes  distinguished  as  in  the  Double  Bule  of  Three 

inverse.    There  is,  however,  no  need  to  distinguish  them  thus.    They  are 

If  273  loaves       are       eaten  by  26  men  in    7  days 

then  264      „      would  be       „  ?        „      11     „ 

Here  we  first  have,  by  a  direct  process, — 

i-^"°'^" is-^« ' 

and  by  an  inverse  process 

7    264  „^       ,^  11  „       ,, 

the  same T7*97?       ^^       "Y     ^^ 

A  slight  change  in  the  numbers  would  have  reduced  the  number  of  men 

to  a  frtustion,  and  as  this  is  absurd,  to  avoid  it  in  this  and  similar  cases 

we  may  state  the  example  thus  : — If  273  loaves  form  26  men's  rations 

7   265 
for  7  days,  then  265  loaves  form  tt*97q'26  or  16-^  men*8  rations  for 

11  days.    And  the  answer  thus  becomes  intelligible. 

The  other  question  relates  to  the  number  of  days,  and  is  as  follows  :-^ 
If  273  loaves  are  eaten  by  26  men  in  7  days 
then  264       „  „  11       „       ? 

First  ||.273  or  264 26 ||.7 

J  XI.  11  o/.       It  26  264  _       -^  , 

and  the  same tt7;'26  or  11  tt'^w7^'7  or  16  days. 

26  11  ^7o 

In  this  case  a  frtustional  result  (such  as  16^  days,  had  the  second 
number  of  loaves  been  265)  could  have  been  made  intelligible. 

In  practice  both  operations  might  be  performed  at  once,  as  in  the 
direct  rules ;  but  as  these  examples  occur  seldom,  it  is  safer  in  all  three 
cases  to  make  the  two  changes  separately. 

The  same  principles  apply  so  obviously  to  the  more  complicated  cases 
where  two  quantities,  A  and  B,  are  related  to  three  C,  D,  E^  so  that 
doubling  A  or  doubling  B  necessitates  doubling  (7,  or  2),  or  Ey  while  no 
change  is  made  by  doubling  one  of  the  three,  C,.  2),  E,  and  halving 
another  of  them,  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  cUscuss  them  sepa- 
rately.    Leaving  the  arithmetical  we  proceed  to  the 

Creneral  Single  Rule  of  Three. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  related  quantities  of  the  «aiiLy&  ot  ^\S!^^^\^\» 
Jkhids;  tfucb,  that  when  A  is  changed  into  A\  B  \&  duaiSMg^  m\A  B  ^^sA 
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lei  A'lAzsse,  and  ffiB^y,  so  tliat  x  and  y  may  be  zero,  or  any 
positive  or  negative  integer  fraction  or  incommensurables-r^that  is^  any 
tcalctrs  in  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton's  nomenclature.  Tben,  ii  A,  B,  and  A^ 
are  known,  B  may  be  found  from  the  equation  y:=^fx,  or  B\Bz=:f{A!  :-4), 
which  equation  must  be  derived  from  some  known  properties  of  the  quan- 
tities -4,  A\  B,  Bf.  Thiff  is  the  very  simple  general  proposition  of  which 
the  Single  Kule  of  Three  Direct  and  Inverse  are  very  particular  cases. 

1.  Let  fx^x^  then  x  A  corresponds  to  x  B,  and  this  is  therefore  a 
case  of  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct  But  in  this  case  y=a;  gives  B\B=. 
A':  A,  which  is  a  case  of  proportion.  Conversely,  if  B\B=.A' :  A^  y=^x ; 
but  as  this  is  a  case  of  proportion,  the  equation  will  hold  when  the 
multiples  of  A  and  A'  interlie  in  the  same  order  as  those  of  B  and  B 
(Euclid  :  Book  V.  De£  5) ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  if  no  integral 
multi{de  of  A  can  be  taken  without  taking  the  same  mtegral  multiple  of 
B,  Hence  the  general  case,  for  any  scalar  multiplier  can  be  deduced 
from  the  particular  case  of  any  integral  multiplier.  In  practice,  the 
multiplier  2  is  usually  assumed,  and  the  cases  of  the  Rule  of  Three 
Direct  thus  recognized. 

2.  Let^=l-^a;,  then  B\Bz=iA  :A';  and  this  is  not  a  case  of  propor- 
tion, although  the  language  of  proportion  is  strained  to  say,  that  B'  is  to 
B  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  Ji'  to  -4,  or  that  B  varies  inversely  as  A, 

3.  Let  /c=l~«2,  thejxff  :B^{A  :A'f,  which  may  ^A'^:A''^  when  A 
and  A'  are  straight  lines  or  numbers.  This  is  again  not  a  case  of  pro- 
portion, but  B  is  said  to  be  to  J5  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  A  to 
A',ov  B  varies  inversely  as  the  square  on  A.  This  relation  holds  when 
B  is  gravitation  and  A  distance. 

4.  Ji  /x=x^,  then  B':Bz=z{A':A)^ ;  or  if  the  quantities  are  straight 
lines  or  numbers,  B^:&=:A'^:A^.  In  this  case  B  is  said  to  be  to  -S  in 
the  sesquipliccUe  ratio  of  A'  to  A.  This  relation  holds  for  the  planets,  if 
B  is  the  periodic  time  and  A  the  solar  distanca 

5.  If/ic=y(l-a^2),  then  B':B^^[l^{A':Ay],fQT  which  relation 
no  straining  of  the  language  of  proportion  has  yet  been  invented.  It 
implies  that  B':B  ia  the  cosine  and  A':  A  the  sine  of  the  same  angle. 

The  mathematician  will  perceive  that  y=:/x  is  the  equation  to  a  curve 
which  may  be  called  the  typical  curve  of  each  case,  and  that  if  we 
replace  x  and  y  in  this  equation  hy  x-i-a  and  y.-f-ft,  the  resulting  curve, 
y-h 6  =/(«-!- a)  will  correspond  to  the  relation  B':B=f{A':A),  and  will 
therefore  serve  to  determine  B  when  -4,  B,  and  A'  are  given.  The 
curves  for  the  five  cases  considered  will  therefore  be — first,  ayvszhx,  a' 
straight  line  j  secondly,  xy^iob^  an  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes  ; 
thirdly,  Q(?y=a% -,  fourthly,  a^y'^z=,l^o^;  and  fifthly,  a^y^ -\-l^7?'=za^h^,  an 
ellipse  referred  to  its  principal  axes.  If  a/,  a/'  be  cmy  two  abscissae,  and 
y,  y"  the  corresponding  ordinates,  and  m==a/':a/,  n'=^i/^i'ify  then  the 
first  four  cases  give  simple  relatiotis  between  m  and  n — bamely,  first 
m=7i,  second  m7i=l,  third,  «i27i=l,  fourth  72.2= w^  but  the  last  equation 
furnishes  no  such  simple  relation.  Now,  the  language  of  proportion 
should  be  confined  to  the  first  case  m=:n,  and  the  language  of  variation 
can  only  extend  to  those  cases  in  which  there  is  such  a  simple  relation ; 
but  the  general  Rule  of  Three  embraces  aU  the  cases. 

GenefraL  Dou6ie  Rule  of  Tliree. 
■  In  this  cade  A  corresponds  to  B  «g^  C,  «»  ^^X*  xA.  Q^Tc«s^c:$i>i^H^ 
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yB  and  (7,  or  B  and  yC,  and  therefore  A  is  unchanged  when  B  and  6* 

1 
are  altered  into  zB  and  -C. 

If  then  y=^fxy  we  have — 

A  corresponds  to  B  and  G, 
A'  „  ^'  and  a  ; 

ot(B:B)  .  Baad(C:Cr)  .  G,ot(B:B)  .  (CiC)  .  ^  and  a 
But  if  il'=a5-4,  we  have — 

(il':-4)  .  ui  or  -4'  corresponding  to /(A':  A)  .  ^  and  (7. 
Hence,  comparing  the  two  expressions, — 

{BiB)  .  (0:0)^/ (A': A); 
hence,  if  y=a?,  or  fx=:x, 

(BiB)  .  (G'r.C)^A':A; 
in  which  case  the  ratio  of  ^'  to  il  is  said  to  be  compounded  of  the  ratios 
g£  B'  to  B  and  (7  to  C  This  is,  therefore,  always  the  case  when  xA 
corresponds  to  xB  and  (7,  or  B  and  xG,  and  hence  all  these  cases  belong 
to  the  Double  Rule  of  Three.  A  is  also  said  to  vary  as  B  and  G  con- 
jointly, and  B  to  vary,  as  A  directly  and  G  inversely. 

A.  J.  Ejllis. 

[We  must  not  be  understood  as  adopting  the  views  maintained  in  this 
article. — Ed.  J.  E.] 


The  Effect  produced  by  Schiller's  Tragedy  of  the  Bobbers 

on  the  gcholara  at  the  school  of  Fribonrg  is  well  known.  They  were  so  struck  and 
captivated  with  the  grandeur  and  character  of  its  hero.  Moor,  that  they  agreed  to 
form  a  hand  like  his  in  the  forests  of  Bohemia  ;  had  elected  a  young  nobleman  for 
their  chief;  and  had  pitched  on  a  beautiful  young  lady  for  his  Amelia,  whom  they 
were  to  carry  off  from  her  parents.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this  design  they  had 
hound  themselves  by  the  most  solemn  and  tremendous  oaths.  But  the  conspiracy 
was  discoyered  by  an  accident,  and  its  execution  prevented.  Schiller  afterwards 
acknowledged  with  great  candour,  and  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  his  own  production.  The  robberies  committed  daily  in  the 
streets  during  the  representation  of  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,",  were  bieyond  the  example 
of  former  times.  Several  thieves  afterwards  confessed,  in  Newgate,  that  they  raised 
their  courage  in  the  playhouse  by  the  songs  of  their  hero,  Macheath,  before  they 
sallied  forth  on  their  desperate  nocturnal  exploits.  So  notorious  were  the  evil  con- 
seqaences  of  its  frequent  representation  become,  that  in  the  year  1773  the  Middlesex 
justices  united  with  Sir  John  Fielding  in  requesting  Mr.  Grarrick  to  suspend  it,  as 
they  were  of  opinion  it  was  never  performed  without  adding  to  the  number  of  real 
thieves. — Essay  on  the  Qerman  Theatre,  by  3Ia/:kemie,  a/nd  the  lAfe  of  Gay,  m  the 
"  Bioffroj^hia  Britannica,'* 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION. 

THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 

IS  edacation  necessary  in  these  days  for  all  classes  ?  We  think  there 
are  few  persons  who  will  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative ;  the 
amount  and  character. of  that  education,  in  a  secular  point  of  view, 
depending,  of  course,  on  circumstances,  station,  sex,  &c.  Thus  the  edu- 
cation that  is  fitted  for  a  physician  would  he  unsuited  to  a  mechanic ; 
that  of  an  artificer  to  a  soldier  or  sailor ;  though  still  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  is  requisite  for  alL  This  leads  us  to  a  second  question — 
Why  is  education  necessary ) 

We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  re[ligious  instruction.  The  heart  of 
every  right-thinking  man  will  at  once  tell  him  his  actual  need  of  such 
direction.     Our  question  relates  to  general  information. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  answered  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  politician,  a 
good  physician,  a  good  mechanic,  or  a  good  workman,  who  has  not  made 
his  occupation  a  matter  of  study.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
subject ;  the  value  of  education  would  still  be  inestimable,  independent 
of  its  use  in  such  a  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  education  is  requisite  because  knowledge 
is  power.  This  is  also  true  ;  but  power  is  not  essential  to  our  happiness 
or  well-being,  and  therefore  it  is  not  on  this  account  that  we  would 
value  education  so  highly. 

Or,  its  importance  may  be  urged  because  it  stores  our  minds  with  a 
multitude  of  &cts,  which  are,  or  may  be,  useful  in  our  intercoiirse  with 
mankind.  True  again ;  but  even  this  does  not  reach  the  root  of  the 
matter.  In  our  eyes  its  real  value  consists  rather  in  its  internal  than 
its  external  action ;  or  the  influence  it  produces  upon  our  mind  and 
character ;  on  the  strength  it  supplies  to  our  reasoning  faculties ;  and 
the  liberality  it  gives  us  in  our  judgment  of  others.  Bigotry  and  narrow- 
mindedness  are  the  results  of  ignorance ;  humility  and  candour,  of  know- 
ledge. Any  new  theory,  whether  true  or  false  (and  there  are  plenty 
of  both  kinds  appearing  every  day  in  the  world),  is  at  first  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  the  well-educated,  well-regulated  mind  this  feeling 
is  never  permitted  to  become  dominant.  The  arguments  for  or  against 
the  new  theory  are  attentively  weighed  and  stucHed,  and  on  whichever 
side  truth  appears  to  preponderate  will  that  man  range  himself  whom 
education  has  made  master  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  superior  to 
prejudice,  or  to  a  feeling  of  humiliation  in  owning,  **  I  was  wrong."  The 
ignorant  man,  on  the  contrary,  knows  not  how  to  test  reason  with  reason, 
and  he  will  fiall  into  one  of  two  extremes— either  he  will  blindly  follow 
any  new  notion  of  the  day,  or  will  set  himself  obstinately  to  contest  it — 
not  by  answering  argument  with  argument,  for  of  that  he  is  incapable, 
but  by  supplying  the  place  of  the  proper  controversial  weapons,  of  which 
he  is  deficient,  by  abuse  and  ridicule.  The  arsenal  of  his  reason  is 
empty,  so  he  is  forced  to  arm  himself  from  that  of  his  imagination ; 
and  a  sorry  figure  does  a  warrior  thus  equipped  present  in  the  war  of 
words. 
A  curious  and  somewhat  appa\\\v\^  ^.wiowxA.  ol>iJftft  ^"Sa^^  ^^^j^iC\\^%^^m 


ignorance  atid  bigotry  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Mphinstone,  in  his  deaoription 
of  Afghanistan.  Some  of  the  Naikpeckheil,  a  clan  of  the  Afghan 
mountaineers,  found  a  moUah  one  day  copying  the  Koran,  and  not  well 
understanding  what  he  was  about,  struck  off  his  head,  saying,  ^  You  tell 
us  these  books  come  from  Gkxi,  and  here  you  are  making  them  ywirsell^ 
Kow  we  are  far  from  supposing  that  tiie  natives  of  our  mcie  &voured 
r^ions  would  actually  widi,  even  in  the  bitterness  of  theological  and 
scientific  discussion,  to  decapitate  their  opponent,  as  was  the  summary 
process  with  the  enraged  Afghans  ;  but  there  are  many  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  murder  that  opponent's  reputation  by  helping  upon  him 
unmerited  abuse,  by  applying  to  him  motives  which  never  existed,  and 
by  drawing  from  his  arguments  deductions  which  they  do  not  fairly 
warrant.  It  is  against  such  conduct  as  this  that  education,  properly 
conducted,  is  our  surest  safeguard  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account,  above  aU 
others,  that  we  speak  of  its  inestimable  value — ^its  visdud  not  to  one  class 
alone,  but  to  all,  because  the  natural  tendency  of  all  uncultivated  minds 
18  to  work  round  and  round  in  their  own  narrow  circle,  without  being 
able  to  expand  to  a  general  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  true  in 
creation. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  undoubtedly  very  different  to  that  which  wte 
formerly  taken  in  the  days  of  early  cMvalry,  when  even  the  simple  arts 
of  reading  and  writing  were  considered  to  be  only  fitted  to  the  priestly 
office,  and  the  warrior  who  could  wield  his  sword  would  have  blushed 
to  have  been  found  capable  of  using  his  pen  with  equal  fisunlity.  But 
when  these  rude  days  were  passed,  the  En^sh  government  began  to 
perceive  the  necessity  of  encouraging  education  amongst  the  people^  and 
took  a  somewhat  singular  method  df  promoting  its  advancement ;  inas- 
much as  it  declared  that  immunity  from  capitel  punishment  should 'be 
granted  to  those  criminals  who  could  prove  themselves  able  to  read. 
Hence  arose  the  term  "a  neck  verse,"  referring  to  the  verse  of  thie 
Bible  which  a  prisoner  read  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  gallows,  to  prove  that  he 
possessed  the  amount  of  education  necessary  to  save  his  neck.  That 
ST^^ege  was.  often  abused  by  X^unhappy  criminal  having 
prompters  by  his  side,  who  enabled  him  to  appear  to  read  characters. of 
which  he  was  in  reality  totally  ignorant,  is  undeniable.  That  it  must 
frequently  have  given  rise  to  many  ludicrous  mistakes  is  evident ;  still 
the  intuition  of  Government  in  so  acting  was  plain.  Our  rulers  fdtt 
even  then  the  necessity  of  combating  ignorance  by  knowledge,  and  of 
raifflng  the  intellectual  life  of  man  from  the  low  standard  at  whidi  it 
had  placed  itself  to  one  of  a  higher  elevation.  This  mental  revolution^ 
however,  was  not  one  that  could  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  or  even  in  a 
century.  It  has  been  a  slowly- progressive  movement,  ever  onward,  and 
which,  as  it  took  its  rise  at  a  period  long  anterior  to  our  birth,  so  may 
it  continue  ever  widening,  ever  expanding,  when  we^  the  actors  of  an 
hour,  are  mouldering  to  dust. 

We  now  come  to  a  third  point  of  consideration,  and  one  of  a  scnne- 
what  delicate  charaeter-^-we  mean  the  education  of  woman.  Thai  her 
mind  is  capable  of  benefiting  by  the  effectfi  of  education,  such  as  we  ha\ne 
here:  described  them,  few  probably  will  doubt ;  that  without  its  genial 
influence  she  may  become  even  more  narrow-minded  and  bigoted  than 
the  opposite  sex,  she  will  herself  acknowledge  ;  aad. -^^^j  \Jaet^\i»A\««s!^ 
and-  iiM  in  a  certain  measure  exists,  on  one  ^iai\A  %  ^oscol^^O)^^^  '^^ 
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admit  her  to  an  equal  share  of  intelleotiial  advanoementy  and  on  the 
other  an  idle  distaste  to  the  labour  requisite.  She  is  too  often  satkfiied 
with  the  acquisition  of  elegant  acoompliahments,  and  the  lighter  flotrran 
of  literature,  which,  lying  in  her  path,  may  be  gathered  without  fiBttigueu 
Bhe  is  afraid,  too^  of  being  suppoeod  to  step  out  of  her  natural  position ; 
knd  thus,  though  perchance  feeling  the  emptiness  of  her  present  mental 
oooupations,  she  hesitates  to  engage  herself  in  others  more  suited  to  her 
real  taste. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  cause  of  all  this  (and  as  belon|png  to  her  sex, 
we  would  dio  so  with  the  deepest  earnestness),  and  then  look  for  the 
remedy. 

Woman's  position  in  society  is  somewhat  different  to  man's.  It  is  of 
a  more  domestic  character;  and  anything  that  leads  her  to  neglect 
the  duties  of  that  station  is  injurious^  because  it  induces  her, 
for  personal  gratification,  to  omit  the  exerciae  of  actual  prac- 
tical duties.  It  is  probaldy  on  this  account,  more  than  any  c^Jier, 
that  her  advance  to  the  higher  branches  of  education  has  been 
looked  upon  with  mistrust  and  suspicion;  and  she  alone  by  her 
conduct  can  prove  that  this  mistrust  and  suspicion  are  unfounded. 
8he  must  ever  keep  in  mind  that  the  education  alone  worthy  of  that 
name  does  not  merely  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect^  but  in 
that  of  the  heart  also  ;  that  if  she  looks  only  to  mental  improvement, 
she  is  devoting  herself  to  a  part  and  not  the  wholes  and  by  forgetting 
moral  culture  is  laying  hersdf  open  to  those  charges  of  whose  injustioe 
•  the  complains.  Let  tbd  heart  and  brain  advance  hand  in  hand,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  her  approach  to  the  threshold  of  science  will  be 
received  with  a  hearty  welcome  by  those  who  have  already  arrived 
within  its  sacred  precincts. 

A  course  of  mental  and  moral  training,  such  as  that  to  which  we  have 
here  referred,  must  be  the  labour  of  years,  or  rather  we  should  say  of  a 
life  ;  for  education  of  this  character  is  a  continued  progression,  but  from 
its  vast  importance  is  well  worthy  of  our  consideration^  For  the  sake 
of  convenience,  we  will  divide  it  under  two  heads, — ^intellectual  culture 
and  moral  culture.  To  these  two  in  detail  we  would  direct  our  attention 
in  a  subsequent  paper,  but  before  thus  entering  on  individual  points 
would  gladly  say  a  few  words  more  on  the  subject  taken  as  a  whole. 
Some  women  &11  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  education  is  a  thing 
only  referable  to  childhood,  and  that  when  they  leave  the  schoolroom,  all 
■tadious  labour  may  be  at  an  end.  This  is  a  terrible  mistake.  The 
teacher'^  office  in  their  education  may  indeed  be  accomplished  at  this 
period,  but  their  own  has  but  just  begun ;  and  that  second  phase  of 
education  is  at  least  equally  important  with  the  first.  The  instructor's 
aim  was  not  merely  to  ground  them  in  the  rudiments  of  uselul  knowledge, 
but  so  to  train  their  minds  that  they  may  apply  practically  what  they 
have  learned  theoretically,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  go  on  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  further  knowledge.  Now,  if  we  do  not  at  this  important  period 
of  our  lives  continue  to  exert  ourselves,  but  waste  our  time  in  frivolous 
idleness,  our  faculties  become  less  capable  of  action ;  and  if  in  friture 
years  we  are  suddenly  placed  in  circumstances  that  require  their  active 
exiercise,  we  find  ourselves  lost  and  bewildered.  The  Acuities  may 
.indeed  exist,  but  we  know  not  how  V>  enm^loy  them^  being  like  a  work- 
Jtuui  who  far  many  yeass  hm  \aid  aaAe  ^^  'une  f&  ccn^MOi^EiK^  vcl^^^isbl 
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be  retorns  to  them  agam  is  Btdrpriaed  to  find  how  mnoh  he  has  lost  of 
his  former  dexterity  in  their  exerdsa 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded  from  such  a  coursa. 
If  the  TOSSon  is  not  strengthened  and  supported-  by  continual  use,  it  will 
lose  its  rightful  predominanoe  over  the  other  &cultieB.  Imagination  or 
sense  will  become  our  masters  instead  of  our  servants ;  and  the  evil: 
eflects  arising  from  this  are  sufficiently  obvious,  because  it  overturns  thO: 
proper  balance  of  the  mind. 

A  most  painfrd  and  humiliating  example  of  this  is  recorded  ia  the 
history  of  those  manias  which  from  time  to  time  have  passed  over  the 
world  like  epidemics.  We  refer  to  the  mewing  mania^  first  commenced 
by  an  unhappy  nun  in  her  convent,  who,  from  madness  or  some  other, 
cause,  became  possessed  with  the  perpetual  desire  of  mewing  like  a  cat* 
Incomprehensible  as  it  seems  now,  it  is  on  authentic  record  that  this 
mewing  mania  spread  like  wild-fire,  from  nun  to  nun,  from  convent  to 
convent,  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Continent,  and  was  at  length 
only  repressed  by  a  royal  edict,  to  the  effect  that  any  nun  who  should 
persist  in  the  habit  of  mewing  should  be  put  to  death. 

We  are  not  here  going  to  question  the  power  which  a  popular  delusion 
of  any  kind  has  always  possessed  over  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
dancing  mania  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  the  jerking  mania  in  America, 
and,  alasi  too  many  others,  would  preclude  the  possibUity  of  our  so  doing  | 
but  there  are  two  circumstances  in  the  one  under  our  consideration  which 
make  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  our  subject.  It  existed  in  conventsi 
but  did  not  spread  over  general  society,  and  it  was  arrested  by  the  feae 
of  punishment. 

Now,  we  cannot  suppose  that  all  the  sisters  of  those  convents  were 
originally  of  a  more  ignorant  character  than  the  females  who  still  mixed 
in  the  outer  world ;  but  it  is  the  nature  of  convent  life,  by  its  daily 
routine  of  form  and  ceremony,  and  its  peculiar. monotony,  to  stagnate 
the  intellectual  Acuities.  The  reasoning  powers  of  these  nuns  had  no 
legitimate  exercise,  and  were  out  of  use.  When,  therefore)  the  imagina* 
tion  became  morbidly  diseased,  the  neglected  reason  failed  to  exert  its 
proper  correetive  influence ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  women  Mijoying 
intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures  were  constaiitly  placed  in  cirr 
cnmstances  that  forced  them,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  to  use  their 
powers  of  thought  and  reason ;  and  this  acted  as  a  safeguard  against  their 
imagination  carrying  them  away  with  the  prevailing  manijk  That  the 
unhappy  nuns  were  not  devoid  of  reasoning  powers,  but  that  they  were 
only  in  abeyance,  is  evident  by  the  second  &ct  to  which  we  called 
attention ;  namely,  that  a  sufi&dently  strong  stimulus  brought  it  back  to 
action,  that  stimulus  being  the  fear  of  death.  Reason  told  them,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  madness,  loss  of  life  would  be  tbe  consequence ; 
end  they  now  felt  it  necessary  to  restrain  what  they  had  hitherto 
considered  unrestrainable.  Had  these  wretched  creatures  preserved,  by 
r^ular  exercise,  their  own  power  over  their  faculties,  this  degrading 
exhibition  of  human  weakness  might  never  have  occurred. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  I  know  that  this  kind  of  education  ought  to 
be  continually  going  on,  but  I  have  no  one  to  help  or  direct  me  in  the 
right  path.     This,  truly,  is  often  a  great  difficulty,  both  in  a  religious 
and  intellectual  point  of  view ;  yet,  wbere  tbfiie  \a  wi  earofis^  $sr!®c» 
B^t&r  truth  and  knowiedge,  it  Will  generally  ovtiscon\ft  ^  %>ol^  ^jK^f^^Af^^f^r 
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To  do  tins,  liowever,  properly,  we  mtust  first  orefcome  onrselvea^  and 
become  our  oum  masters.  A  few  general  rules  may  perhaps  assist  us  in 
doing  this. 

Let  us  not  attempt  anything  of  which  we  do  not  see  a  rational 
prospect  of  our  ability  to  accomplish.  Many  a  man,  and  woman  too, 
spend  their  lives  in  projecting  wild  schemes  of  a  Utopian  character ; 
and  at  length  find  themselves  on  their  death-beds  without  having 
accomplished  one  solid  reality.  The  individual  who  cbctfuaUy  goes  a 
hundred  yards  out  of  her  way  to  assist  a  blind  neighbour,  has  done  more 
good  in  her  generation  than  one  who  has  spent  her  life  in  dreaming  of 
riches  that  she  might  deyote  them  to  the  erection  of  hospitals  and 
asylums. 

Whatever  we  do  attempt,  let  tis  not  be  easily  diverted  from  its 
pursuit  by  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  on  the  road ;  but,  as  the  old 
&ble  tells  UH,  set  our  shoulders  resolutely  to  the  wheel,  and  we  shall 
generally  succeed.  Let  us  be  of  a  teachable  disposition  ;  willing  to 
team  fix>m  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest ;  and  then  we  shall 
indeed  find  sermons  in  stones^  and  good  in  everytlidng.  We  may  often 
learn  a  lesson  worth  treasuring  all  the  days  of  our  life  from  a  littlb  child, 
if  we  are  not  too  proud  to  receive  it. 

Lastly,  let  us  never  forget  the  value  of  time.  We  often  complain  of 
the  shortness  of  life,  yet  how  seldom  do  we  profit  to  the  utmost  of  the 
time  which  is  allowed  us.  How  much  more  might  be  done  by  steady 
perseverance,  even  in  a  short  life,  than  is  usually  accomplished  in  the 
longest  period  to  which  our  existence  generally  extends. 

One  further  argument  we  would  urge  before  we  close  this  paper,  for 
the  careful  education  of  a  woman's  mind.  To  her  the  early  instruction 
of  both  86X68  is  usnaUy  committed  ;  and  a  mother's  traming  wiU  often 
remain  indelibly  fixed  on  the  hearts  of  her  children,  even  to  the  latest 
hour  of  their  existence.  '^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  are  the  words  of  inspiration, 
and  history  afibrds  us  innumerable  examples  of  the  value  of  this  early 
instruction.  Few,  perhaps,  are  however  more  striking  than  that  related 
by  Turner,  in  his  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  of  our  own  Alfred  the 
Great. 

Judith,  the  stepmother  of  that  monarch,  was  sitting  one  day,  sur- 
rounded by  her  family,  with  a  manuscript  of  Saxon  poetry  in  her  handa. 
With  a  happy  judgment  she  proposed  it  as  a  gift  to  him  who  would  the 
soonest  learn  to  read  it.  The  elder  princes,  one  then  a  king,  the  others 
in  mature  youth  or  manhood,  thought  the  reward  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  were  eolent.  ''  But  the  mind  of  Alfred,"  who  was  then  twelve  years 
of  age,  '^  captivated  by  the  prospect  of  information,  and  pleased  with  the 
beautiful  decoration  of  the  fint  letter  of  the  writing,  inquired  if  she 
actually  intended  to  give  it  to  such  of  her  children  as  would  the  soonest 
learn  to  understand  and  repeat  it.  His  mother  repeating  the  promise, 
with  a  smile  of  joy  at  the  question,  he  took  the  book,  found  oat  an 
instructor,  and  learned  to  read  it.  When  his  industry  had  crowned  his 
wishes  with  success,  he  recited  it  to  her.  To  this  important,  though 
seemingly  trivial  incident,  we  owe  all  the  intellectual  cultivation  and  all 
the  literary  works  of  Alfred,  and  all  the  benefit  which  by  these  he 
imparted  to  his  countrymen.''  IPot  tYift  TcvoTCL<Mitous  benefit  thus  b^un 
•to  Alfred,   the  memory  oi   Ju^tti,  ^cMi^^>i\gDX«c  oi  ^oiia!£va\MW5g», 
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deserves  our  gratitude  and  highest  respect.  Had  she  been  uneducated, 
Alfred  would,  like  his  brothers,  have  lived  and  died  uneducated  also. 
How  important  then  is  the  office  thus  devolved  upon  woman ;  how 
careful  should  she  be  in  its  execution ;  and  how  impossible  is  it  that  she 
should  guide  and  instruct  others  properly  if  she  has  not  first  learned 
how  to  guide  and  instruct  herself!  C. 

(To  he  contintied,) 


Physical  Education  op  Girls. — "  Not  only  is  the  general  opinion 

conoeming  what  constitutes  the  height  of  female  beauty  in  many  respects  quite 
erroneous,  but  it  follows  as  a  special  consequence  that  the  period  of  life  in  which  the 
sex  is  thought  to  attain  its  greatest  charm  is  that  of  pliant  girlhood,  when  mind  and 
limbs  are  alike  soft  and  undeveloped,  although  the  mature  beauty  of  real  womanhood, 
when  the  mind  has  control  oyer  every  motion,  and  the  ^Euse  is  susceptible  of  various 
and  complex  expression,  is  much  more  admirable.  In  Mary  Wolstonecrofb's  *  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Kights  of  Woman  (an  old  and  much-abused  book,  which  will  be  found, 
on  perusal,  to  recommend  many  changes  which,  since  her  day,  have  been  universally 
adopted,  and  which  have  been  made  through  the  direct  influence  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple itself)  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  cultivated  beauty,  on  the  grace  which 
only  a  thoughtful  spirit  can  bestow,  and  on  the  cruel,  injudicious  waste  of  curtailing 
the  period  of  growth  and  girlish  liberty,  by  making  the  innocent  loveliness  just 
emerged  from  childhood  the  supposed  crown  and  completion  of  the  whole  creature. 
The  higher  the  organisation,  the  longer  time  it  takes  to  mature ;  yet  the  early  develop- 
ment secured  to  women  by  the  present  system  of  education  is,  oddly  enough,  a  source 
of  pride.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  set-off  against  masculine  superiority  in  other 
ways ;  and  want  of  womanliness  is  a  constant  reproach  to  the  intractable  child  who 
will  persist  in  boisterous  play  afber  the  age  when  she  '  ought  to  behave  like  a 
mtional  creature.'  Alas!  how  much,  to  secure  this  early  development,  are  the 
nainral  healthy  powers  of  girls  stunted  and  distorted !  It  should  rather  be  the  aim 
of  all  possessing  influence  over  the  education  of  women  to  retain  the  childish  habits 
of  active  amusement  as  long  as  possible,  and  lay  the  firmest  attainable  basis  of  health 
by  encouraging  growth  of  boduy  strength  up  to  the  highest  point.  Most  people 
endeavour  to  check  the  physical  power  of  their  daughters  as  much  as  that  of  their 
minds.  It  is  well  to  notice  the  peculiar  physical  ideal  of  womanhood  presented  to 
the  pnUio  eye  in  the  works  of  that  school  of  painters  now  rapidly  on  the  ascendant  in 
England.  The  Pre-Baphaelites,  whether  influenced  by  special  models  who  have  sat 
to  them  for  their  pictures,  or  by  some  abstract  notion  of  what  is  admirable,  certainly 
clothe  their  female  characters  with  very  skinny  and  ill-expanded  coiporeal  frames : 
the  lungs  of  these  ladies  must  sadly  want  free  play  ;  and  though  theur  fiices  are  frdl 
of  thoughtful  and  refined  expression,  and  the  higher  attributes  of  beauty  are  never 
ncrifieed  to  the  lower,  they  display  a  general  tendencv  to  attenuation  not  compatible 
with  the  vigorous  performance  of  even  strictiy  domestic  duties.  A  &r  truer  example 
of  the  loftiest  beauty  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  statuesque  proportions  of  the  great 
queen  of  the  musical  drama  now  retiring  from  amongst  us.  In  Giulia  Grisi,  whose 
figure  is  indelibly  associated  with  the  grandest  embi^iments  of  intellectual  energy, 
we  find  a  realization  of  the  physical  type  of  womanhood ;  a  beauty  more  enchanting 
in  its  mature^  dignity  than  could  ever  be  that  of  girlhood  ;  attitudes  and  gestures 
suggestive  only  of  refining  and  ennobling  thoughts.  In  taking  her  as  an  example, 
the  alliision  is  strictly  coi^ned  to  her  as  seen  on  the  stage,  as  the  only  one  faniiliftr 
to  the  nation  generally,  and  specially  to  those  circles  to  which  this  pamphlet  has  the 
greatest  chance  of  access.  But  Grisi,  although  greatiy  gifted  by  nature,  has,  in  the 
pursuit  of  her  profession,  aimed  at  developing,  and  retaining  into  middle  life,  that 
perfect  command  of  her  own  bodily  manifestations  which  constitutes  real  grace.  She 
has  aimed  at  securing  the  mien  suitable  to  impersonations  of  high-bom  and  famous 
women, — ^not  drawing-room  elegance,  but  that  beauty  which,  in  various  moods  and 
circumstances,  under  the  influence  of  strong  passions,  of  love,  of  fear,  and  of  sorrow, 
alike  thrills  and  sways  the  universal  heart.  Yet  this  actress  is  Simpler,  ^r«.v«\A^si^ 
artificial  in  her  gestures  and  demeanour,  than  most  \a^\<&«  \xl  -i^ri^^Xt^  \:&&r  — "^x^^sv 
MhiB  Farke*8  excellent  .Remarks  on  the  Edwcaium  of  Girls. 
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METHOD  OP  TEACHING  SINGING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  RATIONAL  METHOD.— Cbii«uMcee2. 

YIII.  Melody  should  be  taught  by  means  of  harmony. 

The  reason  for  this  principle  is,  that  melody  has  its  origin  in  harmony. 
This  proposition  is  true  of  all  melody ;  but  we  will  confine  our  obse^ 
vations  to  melody  of  the  simple  kind  appropiiate  to  children — ^that  is, 
such  as  is  derived  fix)m  the  major  diatonic  scale. 

If  we  examine  melody  of  this  description^  we  shall  find  that  it 
consists  of  three  elementary  successions  of  sounds^  namely : — 

1.  Successions  occurring  in  the  scale. 

2.  Successions  included  in  a  chord. 

3.  Successions  arising  from  the  progressbn  of  chords.* 

All  three  successions  are  exemplified  in  the  following  passage 
(Fig.  1)  •_ 

Fig.  1. — ^Thb  foundations  of  melody. 

"  Partant  poor  la  Svrie.'* 


The  portion  of  the  passage  marked  1  is  a  succession  of  the  first 
kind ;  that  marked  2  is  a  succession  of  the  second  kind ;  and  that 
marked  3  is  a  succession  of  the  third  kind. 

1.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  scale  is  developed  ftom,  harmony, 
and  that  it  should  be  learnt  according  to  that  development.  Having 
been  acquired  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  employed  as  a  foimdation  for 
the  singing  of  the  diatonic  successions  derived  from  it.  To  this  end,  its 
sounds  should  be  practised,  not  only  in  their  regular  order  of  ascent  and 
descent,  but  in  all  the  various  sequences  in  which  the  teacher  can 
arrange  them,  still  preserving  their  diatonic  succession.  The  teacher 
should  write  such  exercises  on  a  music-board,  with  which  we  expect 
every  teacher  of  singing  to  be  furnished.  He  should  give  them,  not  in 
one  scale  only,  but  in  all  the  most  usual  scales,  taking  care  to  vary  them 
in  each  scale  so  as  to  suit  the  compass  of  his  pupils  voices.  Every  set 
of  exercises  in  the  same  scale  should  be  preceded  by  the  singing  of  thai 
scale  in  the  regular  order ;  and  each  exercise  should  begin  on  one  <^ 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord,  and  end  invariably  on  the  tonic  itself  in 
order  that  a  complete  impression  may  be  left  on  the  minds  of  the  pupil& 
All  the  notes  should  be  of  equal  duration,  as  we  have  not  now  to  concern 
ourselves  with  rhythm ;  but  the  speed  should  be  gradually  quickened^ 
as  the  progress  of  the  pupils  permits,  in  order  to  increase  the  flexibility 
of  their  voices.  Some  excellent  exercises  of  the  kind  proposed  will  be 
found  in  Messrs.  Turle  and  Taylor's  "Singing-Book,"  at  pages  11 
to  14. 

*  The  Rnt  and  second  BiicceeBionB  Me  iio\i\c«A  \)^  \>i,  Hbsx  m  Ida  "General 
Muaical  iDBtniotion,'*  but  not  the  third. 
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2.  The  pleasing  effect  of  a  saooession  of  sounds,  like  that  of  a  combina- 
tion, arises  primarily  from  our  perception  of  definite  relations  between 
the  aevend  sounds ;  and,  as  all  the  most  nearly  related  sounds  which 
can  be  formed  upon  any  given  root  or  prime  are  included  in  the 
common  chord  upon  that  root,  hence  the  sounds  of  a  chord  come  to  be  a 
Tery  common  foundation  for  melodic  successions.  Successions  derived 
from  this  source  abound  in  music ;  scarcely  any  melody  will  be  found 
without  them.  In  their  original  or  primary  position,  the  sounds  of  a 
chord  form  a  melodious  succession,  whether  sung  in  ascending  or 
descending  order ;  and  the  number  of  transpositions  of  which  they 
admit,  especially  when  they  are  extended  beyond  the  range  of  a  single 
octave,  is  obviously  great.  The  intervals  wMch  are  included  in  any  one 
common  chord  thus  extended,  and  which  are  called  the  consonant 
intervals,  are  the  octave,  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  the  major  and  minor 
third,  and  the  major  and  minor  sixth.  This  may  be  seen  from  the 
l<^owing  illustration  (Fig.  2) : — 

Fig.  2. — Intervals  in  a  chord. 

Sve.  5th.  4th.         Major  Srd.    Minor  Srd.    Major  6th.    Minor  6th. 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  that  these  intervals  should  be  practised  as  parts  of 
the  chords  to  which  they  belong,  and  not  as  parts  of  sequences  com- 
prising all  the  intervals  of  the  same  name  in  the  scale.  Yet  the  latter 
plan  is  the  one  adopted  by  all  the  books  of  instruction  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  except  that  of  M.  J.  Rudolf  Weber. 

In  a  sequence  of  thirds,  intervals  that  belong  to  the  same  chord  are 
separated  by  the  intervention  ot  others  belonging  to  different  chords  ;  thus 
the  intervals  do-mi  and  mi-«)l  are  separated  by  re-fe,  re-fe  and 
£bl — ^la  by  mi — ^sol,  mi — sol  and  sol — ^si  by  fa — ^la,  and  so  on  (Fig.  3)  : — 
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Fia.  3. — Sequence  op  thirds. 
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Worse  than  that,  a  sequence  of  fifths  violates  the  one  best  established 
rule  of  musical  composition,  for  it  produces  a  parallelism  of  consecutive 
fifths,  or  of  two  different  scales,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
illustration  (Fig,  4)  : — 

Fig.  4. — Sequbhoe  op  pifths. 


And  the  sequence  of  sevenths  is  yet  more  barbarous,  for  it  produces 
a  .parftlkJiftm  of  positive  dissonances  (Fig.  5)  : — 

Fig.  5. — Seqijehoe  of  sevenths. 


cj «=* 

In  both  cases  the  parallelism  is  the  more  apparent  the  more  rapidly 
the  intervals  are  sung ;  and,  therefore,  the  better  the  pupils  can  perform 
the  exercises,  the  worse  it  is  for  themselves  and  for  everybody  e-lsA 
within  heariDg. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary,  on  the  plan  which  we  propose,  that  the  consoDant 
intervals  should  be  thrummed  out  by  running  up  or  down  the  intw- 
vening  degrees  of  the  vocal  ladder.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  shown 
that  the  diatonic  steps  should  be  taught  by  means  of  the  chord  notes. 
The  latter  are  more  closely  related  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  the 
intervening  sounds,  the  introduction  of  which,  therefore,  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  obscuring  the  perception  of  that  more  intimate  rela- 
tionship. 

Those  persons  who  teach  consonant  intervals  by  dissonant  ones  would 
seem  to  have  a  very  inadequate  confidence  in  the  construction  of  other 
persons'  ears.  They  seem  to  regard  the  human  ear  (in  others,  of  course) 
and  music  as  two  heterogeneous  things,  which,  by  their  management, 
have  to  be  brought  to  tolerate  each  other  ;  and  really,  with  the  kind  of 
music  to  which  they  too  often  treat  their  pupils,  this  is  no  very 
incorrect  view  of  the  case.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  an  exquisite  adaptation  between  musical  sounds  and  the 
human  ear,  or  rather  the  human  soul,  and  to  count  upon  that  adaptation 
in  our  instruction  f  Every  teacher  of  music  knows  that  it  is  easier  to 
sing  a  chord  than  a  scale,  and  yet  nearly  every  teacher  persists  in  teadi- 
ing  (?)  the  intervals  of  a  chord  by  means  of  the  successions  of  the  scale. 

We  propose  the  following  plan  for  teaching  chord  succesdons  : — 

Every  diatonic  major  8(^e  contains  six  triads,  half  of  the  number 
being  major  and  haft  minor,  a  symmetrical  feature  in  the  structure  of 
the  scale  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
Taking  the  natural  scale,  for  the  sake  ^of  simplidty,  we  .have  the 
following  triads  (Fig.  6)  ; — 

Fig.  6^ — Triads  in  the  major  scale. 

M^jor.  Minor. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  each  set  of  triads  includes  all  the  sounds  of 
the  scale ;  but  how  different  is  the  disposition  of  those  sounds  in  the 
two  cases — ^how  distinct  the  effects  produced  in  each — and  how  great 
the  variety  which  is  thus  introduced  into  the  system  !  Much  of  the 
effectiveness  of  musical  composition  arises  from  the  skilful  intermixture 
of  these  two  kinds  of  triad. 

The  major  triads  are  the  more  simple,  natural,  and  easy.  They  have 
already  been  practised  to  some  extent,  as  the  foundation  of  the  scale ; 
and  BO  far  a  preparation  will  have  been  made  for  the  more  extended 
practice  which  must  now  be  undertaken. 

At  first,  each  triad  should  be  taken  separately.  The  intervals  included 
in  it  should  be  practised,  first  individujdly,  and  then  in  combination,  in 
successions  formed  out  of  its  sounds.  Such  successions  the  teacher  may 
construct  for  himself,  and  write  off  hand  on  the  music-board.  They 
should  be  as  varied  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  not  be 
restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  octave.  We  subjoin  one  example  in  each 
triad  (Fig.  7)  :— 

Fig.  7. — Successions  in  the  three  major  triads. 

Tonic  Triad.  Subdominant  Triad.  .         Dominant  Triad. 
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When  a  few  such  exercises  have  been  practised,  the  successions  in  the 
snbdotuinant  and  dominant  triads  should  then  be  severally  united  to  the 
successions  in  the  tonic  triad,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  triads  them- 
selves were  united  in  our  exposition  of  the  harmonic  development  of 
the  scale,  under  the  foregoing  principle.  We  shall  thus  obtain  more 
extended  successions. 

The  union  of  subdominant  with  tonic  successions  will  give  us  melodic 
phrases  like  the  following,  according  to  the  degrees  in  the  triads  on 
which  we  found  the  successions  (Fig.  8) : — 

Fig.  8. — Union  op  tonic  and  subdominant  successions. 

On  lowest  sounds.  On  medium  sounds.  On  highest  sounds. 
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We  have  placed  under  each  succession  the  triad  from  which  it  springs. 
It  will  facilitate  the  singing  of  the  passages,  if  the  harmonic  progression 
be  heard  at  the  same  time.  The  class  maybe  divided  into  four  divisions, 
one  to  sing  the  melody,  while  the  other  three  sustain  the  triads.  The 
change  from  one  triad  to  another  may  be  made  at  a  signal  from  the 
hand  of  the  teacher. 

Similarly,  the  union  of  dominant  with  tonic  successions  will  give 
passages  like  the  following  (Fig.  9) : — 

Fig.  9. — Union  of  tonic  and  dominant  successions. 

On  lowest  sounds.  On  medium  sounds.  On  highest  sounds. 
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At  this  stage,  the  teacher  should  explain  to  his  pupils  that  to  the 
third  and  fifth  on  the  dominant  the  seventh  (fa)  may  be  added, 
whereby  what  is  called  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  is  produced. 
The  progression  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  harmonies,  and  the  melodic 
successions  arising  therefrom,  should  then  be  practised  over  again  with 
this  more  extended  form  of  the  latter  harmony.  The  progression  of  the 
chords  in  the  three  positions  will  be  as  follows  (Fig.  10): — 

Fig.  10. — Progression  op  chords  op  tonic  and  seventh. 


And  the  melodic  successions  arising  from  that  progression  will  be  such 
afl  these  (Fig.  11)  :— 

Fig.  11. — Successions  in  chords  op  tonic  and  seventh. 
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In  these  two  melodic  progressions^  which  we  may  call  the  suh- 
dominant  and  dominant  progressions,  we  have  the  materials  of  a  very 
large  quantity  of  simple  melody. 

The  sulMiominant  progression  cannot  singly  form  the  hasis  of  a 
complete  melody* 

It  is  obvious  that  a  piece  of  mudc,  to  have  a  complete  effect,  must 
give  a  decided  impression  of  one  key.  Now,  next  to  those  of  the 
fundamental  or  tonic  chord,  the  sounds  which  are  most  characteristic  of 
any  one  key  are  clearly  the  two  which,  with  the  first  and  second  sounds 
of  that  chord,  form  the  two  semitones ;  for  it  is  the  position  of  these 
which  distinguishes  one  major  key  from  another.  These  sounds  are,  in 
any  key,  the  seventh  and  the  fourth  (Si  and  Fa).  The  seventh  is  the 
more  distinctive  of  the  two,  because  it  fixes  the  leading  semitone^ 
which  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  principal  or  key-note.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  seventh  of  the  scale  is  called  by  the  French  the  '^  ton  sensible," 
and  by  us  the  leading  note."*  It  is  indispensable,  according  to  our 
modem  ideas,t  that  this  sound  should  be  heard  in  any  musical  composi- 
tion, however  short,  if  not  in  the  melody,  at  least  in  the  harmooy. 
Therefore,  a  complete  composition  cannot  be  formed  from  the  suIh 
dominant  progression,  which  does  not  include  the  seventL 

But  the  dominant  progression  does  include  the  seventh,  and 
accordingly  it  may  of  itself  form  the  foundation  of  a  musical  com- 
position j  and  the  effect  of  such  a  composition  is  rendered  fully  complete 
and  satisfactory  when  the  chord  of  the  dominant  is  employed  in  its 
extended  shape,  for  then  both  the  characteristic  notes  are  present,  the 
fourth  sound  of  the  scale  being  the  one  that  forms  the  minor  seventh  on 
the  dominant. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  are  the  most  simple  and  easy  that  exist  in 
music,  and  they  are  therefore  the  first  that  should  be  practised  by 
beginners  in  the  art.  That  this  is  the  natural  course  to  pursue  in 
-teaching  music,  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fiu^t  that  it  is  precisely  little 
ditties  belonging  to  this  class  that  are  most  readily  caught  up  by  the 
popular  ear,  and  become  most  widely  known.  Each  of  the  three  national 
airs  which  we  subjoin  springs  solely  out  of  the  harmonic  movement  in 
question  by  the  melodic  dispersion  of  the  sounds  of  the  two  chords,  and 
the  introduction  of  passing  notes  connecting  these  soxmds  into  scale 
passages.  This  common  feature  in  their  structure  ;  their  accidental 
correspondence  in  form  of  measure,  length  of  phrase,  and  arrangement 
and  number  of  phrases ;  and  the  further  accidental  and  curious  circum- 
stance, that  they  are  respectively  founded  for  the  most  part  on  the  three 
levels  in  the  two  chords  (lowest,  middle,  and  uppermost) — ^theae  several 
circumstances  combined  cause  the  three  melodies  to  admit  of  being  sung 
together  by  thi^ee  different  registers  of  voice,  and  to  produce  full 
harmony  when  so  sung.  We  copy  the  idea,  and  the  exact  form  of  the 
melodies,  which  have  undergone  a  few  necessary  alterations,  from  the 
first  number  of  *'  Davidson's   Handbook   of  Part-Music  for  Singing- 


*  The  explanation,  so  often  given  by  teachers  of  singing,  that  the  seventh  is  called 
the  leading-note  because  it  appears  to  lead  into  the  key-note,  is  nonsense. 

f  The  Scotch  Highlanders  appear  to  have  done  without  the  seventh  of  the  key  in 
former  timeB ;  but  then  these  *'  braw  Hielandmen  **  have  managed  to  do  wiUiout 
many  tb'mga  which  we  consider  indwpeTVBaVAe. 
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Classes,  Schools,  and  Families,***  in  which  they  will  be  found,  accom- 
panied by  suitable  words,  written  by  K  Crowe,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institution,  with  whom  this  clever  idea 
appears  to  have  originated  (Fig.  12)  : — 

Fig.  12. — Three  melodies  formed  from  two  chords. 
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The  union  of  the  subdominant  with  the  dominant  progression  gives 
rise  to  compositions  one  degree  more  complex,  and  therefore  one  degree 
more  difficult,  than  the  last.  These  compositions  form  a  still  larger  class, 
including,  besides  waltzes  and  other  easy  dance-tunes,  with  which  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do,  a  considerable  number  of  popular  airs.  Among 
these  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  the  Scotch  songs,  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne,"  "  Bonnie  Dundee,"  «  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie,"  "  Ye  Banks 
and  Braes,"  "  Annie  Laurie,"  "  March,  march  over  the  Border,"  and 
"  The  Boatie  rows ;"  the  Irish  air,  "  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold 
ground;"  the  Negro  melodies,  "Carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny," 
"  Lucy  Neal,"  "  Uncle  Ned,"  "  BufMo  Gals,"  "  Sing,  sing,  ye  Darkies, 


*  London ;  G.  H.  PavidBon,  Peter's  Hill,  Dociore'  Oommou^,  ^yvc^  ^^ 
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smg,"  apd  "  The  Old  Folks  at  Home ;"  "  Home!  sweet  Home!"  "  Life 
let  us  cherish,"  and  "  Weel  may  the  Keel  row." 

There  are  scarcely  any  sacred  tunes  belonging  to  this  class.  We  only 
remember  two  afc  the  present  moment,  namely,  those  set  to  the  words, 
"  There  is  a  happy  land,"  *  and  "  I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story 
of  old,"  the  one  an  Indian  and  the  other  a  Greek  air.  For  the  due 
expression  of  the  solemn  thoughts  and  varied  emotions  which  the 
contemplation  of  sacred  subjects  calls  forth,  the  presence  of  the  plain- 
tive element  of  the  key,  supplied  by  the  minor  chords,  seems  to  be 
almost  indispensable. 

We  have  not  dted  the  secular  tunes  above  as  recommending  them  for  the 
practice  of  children,  but  only  to  illustrate  a  principle.  Tunes  of  a  similar 
construction,  spedaUy  arranged  for  children's  voices,  and  with  words, 
suited  to  their  feelii^  and  capacity,  may  be  found  dispersed  among 
others  in  the  various  collections  of  school  music,  and  the  teacher  must 
proceed  upon  the  eclectic  method  in  regard  to  the  music  for  practice,  as 
well  as  the  communication  of  the  instruction.  We  subjoin  the  Gipsy 
Chorus,  from  Weber's  opei-a  "  Preciosa,"  as  the  most  effective  piece  of 
music  constructed  with  the  three  major  chords  which  we  have  ever 
heard  (Fig.  13)  :- 

Fig,  13. — Chorus  formed  prom  three  chords. 
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It  will  be  found,  arranged  in  three  parts,  with  words  suited  to  children, 
in  the  writer's  "  Collection  of  Secular  Music  for  the  Use  of  Schools." 

We  must  leave  the  treatment  of  the  minor  chords  to  our  next  article. 
We  may  safely  say  that  we  have  completed  the  development  of  the 
major  part  of  our  present  subject,  and  our  monthly  task  is  about 
fulfilled.  But  we  think  the  reader,  if  he  is  doing  us  the  honour  to  follow 
out  our  hints  in  his  school,  will  have  enough  to  work  upon  for  a  month, 
especially  if  it  be  holiday  time  with  him.  In  any  case,  we  are  sure  of 
his  indulgence  for  breakmg  off  thus  abruptly ;  for,  in  the  words  of  the 
great  Luther,  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seed  of  every  virtue  is  to  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  those  who  feel  music :  whoever  cultivates  and 
understands  this  science,  is  of  the  right  sort,  and  is  capable  of  every 
good  action."  J.  Tilleard. 

{To  be  contmued.) 


*  We  do  not  mean  as  mwharmonised  by  IVir.  Hogarth. 
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Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Theory   of  the  Tides.     By  Lieutenant 

Hopkins,  RN,     Pp.  44.     Hall :  London. 

The  theory  of  the  tides  has  long  heen  deemed  eminently  unsatisfactory, 
and  science  is  greatly  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Hopkins  for  boldly  entering 
the  lists  against  the  ancient  dogma.  He  has  suffered  the  usual  fate  of 
men  presumptuous  enough  to  question  the  dicta  of  awoams.  But  it  is 
sufficiently  notorious  that  old  theories  are  blindly  copied  from  one  book 
into  another,  and  that  unless  all  investigation  is  to  be  deemed  to  have 
been  complete  and  perfect  in  the  days  of  Newton,  it  is  permissible  for 
mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  scrutinise  the  dicta  of  preceding  ages, 
in  order  to  those  advances  which  are  being  made  in  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  We  do  not  indorse  Lieutenant  Hopkins's  views,  but 
they  are  at  least  more  accordant  with  common  sense  than  those  he  seeks 
to  replace,  and  deserve  most  attentive  consideration. 

Lieutenant  Hopkins  thus  states  his  Objections  to  the  Newtonian 
theory : — 

''  My  first  objection  to  the  Newtonian  theory,  as  it  stands,  is,  that  it 
does  not  account  for  any  current.  All  tidal  phenomena  are  the  result  of 
currents.  The  mere  lifting  of  the  waters  by  the  attraction  either  of  the 
sun  or  moon,  as  different  portions  of  the  ocean's  surface  are  presented  to 
them,  could  produce  no  lateral  horizontal  motion.  They  would  raise  the 
waters  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  protuberance ;  and,  so  long  as. 
the  attractive  force  continued,  those  waters  would  be  raised,  more  or 
less,  above  the  common  level.  But  there  would  be  no  wave — no 
horizontal  progression — no  onward  rolling.  There  would  be  nothing, 
in  fiaot,  except  a  temporary  protuberance,  which  would  subside  into 
equilibrium  as  soon  as  the  disturbing  force  had  passed  away.  This 
disturbance  could  only  be  termed  tides  in  certain  localities ;  as,  for 
example,  at  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Obstructed  undulations 
there  could  not  be,  and  consequently  no  current.  Whence,  then,  the 
force  which  causes  the  tides  in  distant,  inland  seas,  far  removed  from  the 
ocean  where  these  inequalities  in  the  liquid  circle  are  formed  ]  Whence 
the  force  which  drives  the  waters  with  such  velocity  upon  continental 
western  shores?  Water  moved  by  mere  pressure,  unless  accompanied 
by  some  other  agency,  could  not  travel  with  a  velocity  equivalent  to  the 
result.  Neither  would  there  be  pressure  at  the  chops  of  the  channel,  to 
account  for  the  rising  of  the  waters  at  Dungeness ;  seeing,  that  at  high 
water  there,  it  is  low  water  at  the  Land's  End. 

-**  My  second  objection  is,  that  the  dogma  proposed  attempts  to 
explain  the  cause  of  high  water  on  grounds  at  variance  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  Any  quantity  of  water,  large  or  small,  if  undisturbed  by 
surrounding  forces,  would  settle  into  the  foim  of  a  globule  or  drop ;  and 
any  exterior  force,  whether  attractive  or  repellent,  which  would  affect 
this  aqueous  globe,  must  necessarily  tend  to  elongate  the  mass.  Conse- 
quently, 90  degrees  from  this  centre  of  force  would  be  the  equatorial 
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circle,  which  most  necessarily  be  flattened,  or  made  oblong  or  oblate,  as 
an  elastic  ball  would  be  if  it  were  to  be  drawn  in  one  or  opposite 
directions. 

*'  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  then,  at  the  time  when  the  moon  is  in 
its  22nd  degree  of  soath  declination,  the  waters  situated  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  saj  the  50th,  60th,  or  70th  degree,  would,  in  consequence  of 
this  force,  be  lowered  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  reaching  the  meridian. 

*'  My  third  objection  is,  that  this  theory  requires  the  tidal  wave  to 
travel  from  east  to  west ;  whereas,  as  will  soon  be  more  fully  shown,  it 
travels  in  reality  from  west  to  east.'' 

Lieutenant  Hopkins  thus  states  the  new  theory  he  proposes  : — 

'^  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  gravity  that  all  matter  is 
disposed  to  range  itself  round  one  common  centre,  and  that  water 
should  seek  one  common  level  round  this  centre.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  same  law  of  gravitation  that  the  earth,  and  more  especially  its 
liquid  waters,  should  be  also  attracted  by  any  foreign  body  in  proportion 
to  its  weight  and  proximity.  Thus  a  protuberance  is  raised  on  the 
waters  under  the  sun  or  moon,  which,  though  very  small  in  comparison 
with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  is  nevertheless,  sufficiently  large  to 
amount  to  a  mean  depth  of  (probably)  from  eight  to  tioeloe  feet. 

'*  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  orbital  centrifrigal  force,  that,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  to  that  on  which  the  moon's  attraction  is 
exerted,  another  protuberance  of  equal  dimensions  should  be  raised. 

''  If  we  suppose  a  weight  to  be  attached  to  a  rotating  wheel,  and 
disengaged  during  the  time  when  it  is  rapidly  moving,  it  will,  through 
the  influence  of  centrifrigal  force,  fly  off  at  a  tangent  in  the  direction  of 
the  wheel's  rotations.  Thus,  carnage-wheels  in  wet  weather,  when 
moving  with  rapidity,  constantly  throw  forward  the  mud  which  they 
gather  on  their  surface.  The  earth  being  such  a  rapidly  rotating  body, 
the  natural  effect  of  centrifrigal  force  upon  its  liquid  surface  would  be 
(when  the  waters  are  once  raised  into  a  protuberance  or  swell  by  any 
foreign  attracting  body),  to  propel  that  protuberance,  with  considerable 
velocity,  in  the  direction  of  its  own  rotations.  Thus,  the  protuberance 
thus  affected  becomes  a  force  which,  in  its  turn,  acts  by  its  pressure  upon 
the  waters  lying  to  the  east,  and  generates  undulation  in  the  direction 
of  the  earth's  motion.  These  undulations  dash  upon  obstructing  shores 
with  a  force  and  velocity  which  no  mere  attraction  could  communicate  ; 
and  the  direction  of  the  swell  continues  from  west  to  east,  as  proved  by 
Captain  King,  until,  checked  in  its  course,  as  regards  the  Atlantic  by  the 
western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  as  regards  the  Pacific,  by  the 
western  shores  of  America,  the  swell  is  converted  into  a  current,  pro- 
gressing in  the  same  line  of  force.  Thus,  the  pressure  communicated  by 
rotatory  force  throws  the  protuberance  forward  to  the  east,  instead  of 
that  protuberance  following  the  course  of  the  distant  orbs,  by  whose 
attraction  it  was  originally  raised." 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  this  theory  accords  with  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, and  all  those  phenomena  with  which  the  established  doctrine  is 
irreconcilable. 

We  hope  his  treatise  will  be  largely  purchased  and  read,  the  more  so 
becauBe  schoJists  will  assuredly  try  to  stifle  it. 
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Disciplina  Bediviva.   By  the  Rev.  John  Smith  Gilderdale,  M.  A.  Pp.  27 1. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1856. 

Our  readers  have  already  had  the  best  possible  means  of  judging  of 
the  merit  of  this  very  able  volume,  as  the  whole  of  it  has  alr^idy 
i^peared  in  our  columns.  We  rejoice  that  so  great  an  aid  to  students 
has  been  preserved  to  them  and  their  posterity  in  the  elegant  little 
volume  before  us. 

Manual  of  Hble  History.  By  Charles  Baker.  London  :  Yarty,  1856. 
Like  all  Mr.  Baker's  books  this  Manual  deserves  high  praise.  It 
epitomises  historical  scripture  admirably.  On  the  left-hand  pages  is  the 
succinct  nfirrative  of  each  section  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  the  right- 
hand  pages,  opposite  to  the  text,  are  very  lucid  explanations  of  all 
obscure  passages,  accompanied  by  a  list  of  contemporary  characters,  and 
questions  for  teachers  to  ask  classes,  all  fully  and  clearly  worked  out. 
They,  by  the  notes,  elucidate  phrases,  idioms,  facts,  customs,  doctrines, 
&C.  We  shall  rejoice  when  a  similar  work  is  completed  for  the  New 
Testament 

Summary  Aecount  of  Prizes  for  "  Common  Things."    Pp.  89, 

London  :  Hatchard,  1856. 

This  book  gives  the  result  of  the  highly  benevolent  experiment  of 
Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  for  encouraging  the  teaching  of  Common  Things 
by  schoolmistresses,  among  those  at  Whitelands  who  have  been  exa- 
mined ;  and  the  result  is  before  us,  in  the  papers  they  have  written  in 
reply  to  stated  questions.  The  prizes  given  by  Miss  Coutts  amounted 
to  £50,  and  very  creditable  are  the  papers  sent  in. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  industrial  training  of  which 
Common  Things  are  an  essential  part,  has  formed  &r  too  small  a 
portion  of  the  system  pursued  in  common  schools. 

Mr.  Cook,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  differed  from  us,  and  expressed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  industrial  training  in  his  Report  for  1852, 
thoi^h  we  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  now  modified  his  view.  The 
Managers  of  the  Whitelands  College  are  setting  an  excellent  example 
by  the  encouragement  they  are  giving  to  this  branch  of  study,  and  we 
trust  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  others,  will  be  induced  to  extend  their 
useful  aad  valuable  aid  to  similar  -efforts. 


The  Educator^s  Instruments :  EEints  on  Method,  School  Government, 
4Ea  By  G.  C  Drew,  Master  of  the  Model  Training  School,  Homerton 
College.  Part  I.  Introductory,  Motives,  Aims  and  Ends.  Pp.  54. 
London  :  Judd  &  Glass,  Gray's-Inn  Boad,  and  21,  Paternoster  Bow ; 
the  Depository,  Homerton  College,  Homerton. 

This  promises  to  be  be  a  valuable  work  when  completed,  and  one  that 
we  should  gladly  see  in  the  hands  of  ail  teachers.  Its  object  is  to  prove 
that  real  education  does  not  consist  in  merely  communicating  a  niunber 
of  flEbcts^  but  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  mind — "  the 
development  of  the  faculties  ;  **  the  educator*s  work  being  not  simply  to 
instruct  the  child  in  necessary  and  useful  knowledge,  b\]Lt'toii;^rccL\}cNi^ 
fatnre  character  of  the  man.     This  being  the  gjoal  ^  'w\L\^\ub  «^t:ni^'<^^ 
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training  of  tbe  schoolroom,  and  the  teaching  of  varions  branches  of 
knowledge,  even  the  rudimentary  arts  of  reading,  writing,  <fec.,  will  be 
regarded  by  him  less  as  his  ohje(^,  than  as  means  or  instruments  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  higher  object.  This  view  of  the  case  explains  the 
title  Mr.  Drew  has  chosen  for  his  work,  and  which  at  a  first  glance 
appears  somewhat  inappropriate — "  The  Educator's  Instruments." 

The  religious  spirit  that  pervades  the  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Drew's 
writings  is  most  pleasing,  and  he  points  out  very  forcibly  the  impossi- 
bility of  intellectual  education  being  carried  on  to  advantage  independent 
of  religious  instruction.  He  dwells  also  earnestly  on  the  necessity  of  the 
teacher's  loving  his  occupation  ;  that  it  must  be  to  him  a  labour  of  love, 
not  of  weariness ;  and  that  he  must,  to  use  a  homely  but  expressive 
phrase,  have  his  heart  in  his  work. 

The  disadvantage  of  hurrying  children  to  the  higher  branches  of 
knowledge  before  fchey  are  well  grounded  in  elementary  subjects— of 
making  that  knowledge  too  discursive,  and  therefore  more  specious  than 
real — of  teaching  them  to  learn  by  rote  rather  than  by  the  exercise  of 
their  reason,  are  points  on  which  he  speaks  with  a  truth  that  brings  his 
convictions  home  to  ov/rsdves. 

His  suggestion,  however,  that  the  pupils  should  be  made  to  aid  in  the 
formation  and  dispensing  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  guided,  is 
one  to  which  we  hesitate  in  at  once  giving  our  assent ;  though  we 
cordially  concur  with  him  on  the  importance  of  making  children  do 
what  is  right,  rather  because  wrong  is  an  infiingement  of  God's  law, 
than  the  teacher's  law.  We  trust  he  will  enter  more  fully  on  this  point 
in  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  work. 

The  subject  of  rewards  is  touched  upon  very  slightly,  but  our  author 
seems  inclined  to  discountenance  their  use  as  instruments  of  education. 
Can  this  be  fairly  done  without  the  abolition  of  punishment  also  ?  Is 
not  God's  government  of  man  in  this  world  to  a  certain  degree  a  system 
of  reward  and  punishment :  evil  being  productive  of  sorrow ;  good,  of 
happiness  and  peace ! 

On  the  whole,  we  look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  continuation 
of  this  work,  which  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  fulfil  the  promise  of  its 
commencement. 


Annals  of  England.     Vol.  II.     Pp.  448.     Oxford  :  Parker. 

This  volume  continues  the  chronicles  of  our  history  from  the  house  of 
Lancaster  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  It  will  be  completed  in  the 
next  and  third  volume.  It  continues  to  be  a  carefully-digested  tissue  of 
facts  and  dates,  enlivened  with  the  costumes  and  armorial  insignia  of  the 
different  epochs. 

An  Introduction  to  Geology  and  Magnetism.     By  Evan  Hopkins,  Esq., 
C.E.  and  P.G.S.     Third  edition.     London  :  Taylor  &  Francis. 

Mr.  Hopkins  is  an  eminent  writer  on  this  subject,  and  we  recommend 

his  book  cordially  to  all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  the 

subject ;  but  it  is  too  deep  and  scientific  to  fall  within  the  province  of 

scholastic  h'fcerature.     It  is  most  ably  -written,  and  fully  sustains  the 

high  reputation  of  the  writer. 
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Intenifience. 

UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  following  donations  have  been  received  since  the  date  of  the  last 
printed  report : — 

Mr.  W.  Hammond,   Head  Master  of  the  Upper  School,  St. 

Thomas,  Charterhouse   . .             . .             . .  < .  . «  £1    1     0 

John  Turner,  Esq.,  2,  North  Bank,  Regent's  Park  .  *  ..100 

Miss  L.  Hounseil,  Lawhridgeworth,  Herts    .  *  .  •  ..026 

Mr.  G.  F.  Varty,  Tenterden  National  School  . .  ..026 

Mr.  P.  Brand,  Priory  National  School,  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk    0    5    0 

Nemo   ..             ..             ..             ..             ..  ..  ..100 

The  proposal  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Association  by  a  combination 
of  twelve  or  twenty  of  the  members  has  not  met  with  success. 

The  following  are  the  new  officers  of  the  Kent  and  Sussex  School- 
masters' Association  : — 

President. — Mr.  J.  Wallis,  British  School,  Deal. 
Treasurer. — Mr.  Hoberts,  British  School,  Dover. 
Secretary. — ^Mr.  T.  Gortley,  British  School,  Ashford,  Kent. 

The  following  teachers  have  recently  joined  the  Association  !— 

Mr.  T.  Bodley,  B.A.  Vioe-Principal,  Training  College^  Highbury. 

Mr.  T.  Dexter,  Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Dexter,  St.  Thomas's  National  School,  Woolwich. 

Mr.  J.  Diggens,  Model  School,  Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dunn,  Head  Master  of  the  Bengal  Military  Normal  School,  Sarrawui', 
near  Kussowlie,  North- West  Provinces,  India  (per  Mr.  A.  E.  Dunn,  Trowbridge). 

Mr.  J.  Sundy,  British  School,  Windsor. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Marks,  National  School,  Onslow  Street,  London. 

Mr.  B.  Marks,  IVade  School,  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  T.  St.  Chur  MaoDougal,  City  of  London  School,  Cheapside^ 

Mr.  A.  Merely,  Children's  Establishment,  Limehouse. 

Miss  Poulter,  Pentonville  British  School,  Denmark  Terrace. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Bieley,  Corbridge  National  School,  Gateshead. 

Mr.  Edwyn  H.  Bogers,  H^  Master  of  the  Lawrence  Military  Asylum,  Sarrawaf^ 
near  Kussowlie,  North-West  Provinces,  India  (per  Mr.  John  Bogers,  No*  65,  Moor- 
gate  Street,  City,  London). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  City  of  London  School,  Cheapside. 

Miss  S.  Wade,  St.  Anne's  National  School,  Limehouse. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Westwood,  Hollingboume  House  School,  Norwood,  Surrey. 

Members  who  have  not  yet  paid  the  subscription  for  the  current  year, 
are  reminded  that  it  became  due  on  the  first  of  January,  and  are 
requested  to  transmit  the  amount  by  money-order,  at  their  earliest 
convenience,  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

J.  TiLLEARD,  Corresponding  Secretary, 

17,  Scaradale  Terrace,  XerbsingUm, 


CIVIL  SEBVICE  EXAMINATIONS- 

ta*  follotdng'  list  of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  admlssiofti  to  each  of  the  chief 

i)uhlic  offices  will,  we  trust,  be  useful  to  several  of  out  readers  J — 

India  Board.— (Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.)— 1.  Writing. 
—2.  Orthography.— 3.  English  composition.— 4.  A  sufficient  capacity  for  analyzing 
Iknd  condensing  into  a  amaU  compass,  a  subject,  the  matter  oi  "^VviW^  wsjTeaA.^xwi^ 
Bumy  docnmenta. — 5,  Arithmetic. — 6.  Geography. 
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Inland  Revenue. — (Caudidates  for  Clerkships  must  be  between  16  and  25  years  of 
age  ;  and  surveyors  of  taxes,  between  19  and  25  years  of  age.)  Offices  of  Receipt  cmd 
Accownt;  cmd  Surveyors  of  Taxes. — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation. — 
3.  Correspondence.-— 4.  Arithmetic  up  to  and  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractionu« 
— 5.  Book-keeping  by  double  entry. — 6.  Geography. — 7.  History  of  the  British 
Empire. — 8,  Beading.  Clerks  in  Offices  not  of  Eecevpt  and  Accov/nt, — 1.  Proficiency 
in  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation. — 3.  Proficiency  in  correspondence. — 4.  Arith- 
metic to  the  fullest  extent.— 5.  Geography  thoroughly. — 6.  History  good. — 7.  Latin 
(in  the  Solicitor's  office  only).  The  examination  as  regards  history,  geography,  cor- 
respondence, and  the  other  heads,  would  extend  much  further  than  is  thought  neces- 
sary in  the  cases  of  clerks  in  offices  of  account  or  receipt,  and  would  be  such  as  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  person  had  received  such  an  education  as  would  qualify 
him,  after  experience  in  the  various  business  of  the  office,  to  be  employed  in  duties  of 
a  superior  description.  In  the  office  of  the  Solicitor  some  legal  attainments  are 
required  ;  but  the  proficiency  of  the  party  in  that  respect  would  not  be,  tested  on  his 
admission,  but  during  the  probation  of  three  months.  Lieutenants  of  Revenue  Police. — 
(Candidates  must  be  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.) — 1.  Fluent  and  correct  writing. 
— 2.  Arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  the  four  first  rules  of  vulgar  and  decimal  frac- 
tions. At  the  time  of  entering  the  service  must  be  unmarried,  and  without  fiiimily. 
Expectants  of  Excise. — (Candidates  must  not  be  under  19  years  of  age,  and  unmarried 
at  the  time  of  entering  the  service.) — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation. — 
3.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. — i.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  Reoistbt. — ^The  same  as  for  "  Supplementary  Clerks  " 
in  the  Board  of  Trade.     (See  No.  147  of  the  "  Monthly  Register.") 

Judge  Advocate  General's  Oppice. — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Accuracy  in  copying. 
— 3.  Must  appear  to  have  such  an  amount  of  capacity  as  will  enable  him  in  course  of 
time  to  discharge  higher  duties  in  the  office. 

Land  Revenue  Record  Oppicb. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Lords,  House  op. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Lunacy  Commission. — ^Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Metropolis  Roads  Commission. — ^Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Oppice. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

Metropolitan  Police  Courts. — (Candidates  must  be  between  19  and  25  years  of 
age,  unless  the  nominee  shall  be  a  certificated  attorney  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
nt  Westminster,  or  shall  have  acted  for  at  least  seven  years  next  before  his  applica- 
tion for  such  office  as  clerk  to  the  justices  of  any  petty  session). — 1.  Writing,  rapid, 
clear,  and  legible. — 2.  Spelling  and  punctuation. — 3.  English  grammar. — 4.  Arith- 
metic, the  rules  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  reduction,  single 
rule  of  three,  practice,  simple  interest,  and  vulgar  fractions. — 5.  Modern  geography. 
— 6.  English  history. — 7.  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  if  the  candi- 
dates require  it ;  but  a  knowledge  of  any  of  these  is  not  to  be  considered  a^  indispen- 
sably necessary. — 8.  Must  read  well.  A  candidate  who  shall  be  a  certificated  attorney 
or  justice's  clerk  at  petty  sessions,  shall,  over  and  above  the  said  qualifications,  pos- 
sess a  tolerably  sound  knowledge  of  Criminal  Law. 

Metropolitan  Police  Oppice. — (Candidates  must  not  be  under  17  years  of  age.) 
--1.  Good  and  expeditious  writing. — 2.  Writing  from  dictation,  spelling,  and  punc- 
tuation.— 3.  English  grammar. — 4.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
— 5.  Book-keeping,  elements  of. — 6.  English  geography. — 7.  History  of  the  British 
Empire. — 8.  A  competent  knowledge  of  French  is  desirable.  Before  the  junior  clerks 
reach  the  post  of  chief  clerk,  they  should  further  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  pi-actice  of  criminal  law  ;  otherwise  this  appointment  would  be  better  filled 
by  the  selection  of  a  person  who  has  qualified  as  a  solicitor. 

Mint. — Nothing  yet  fixed. 

National  Debt  Office. — (Candidates  must  be  between  16  and  25  years  of  age.) — 
1.  Writing  ea&y  and  legible. — 2.  To  copy  in  a  correct  manner  from  MS.,  or  print, 
or  MS.  accounts. — 3. — ^A  complete  master  of  arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions — 4.  Geography,  a  feir  knowledge  of.—  5. — History,  a  feir 
knowledge  of.  It  is  not  really  important  that  the  candidate  should  be  deeply  read  in 
history  and  geography,  although,  no  doubt,  such  knowledge  is  very  valuable,  as  a 
test  of  general  education. 

Ordnance  Office. — See  "  War  Department,"  next  mouth. 

Patents  Oppice.— Nothing  yet  fixed. 
PAYMAaTER-GENEEAl/s  OFFICE. — (jCaiiid\d.a.\,ft4  mu*\»\>e  \iA\4^vi\il^  vvikd  25  years  of 
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•ge.) — 1.  Good  writing. — 2.  Orthography. — 3.  Writing  from  dictation. — 4.  Pr(&;i8, 
or  absti-act  of  official  papers. — 5.  Arithmetic  :  practice,  rule  of  three  direct,  rule  of 
three  inverse,  rule  of  three  double,  fractions,  vulgar  and  decimal,  interest,  purchase 
of  stock,  exchange,  and  facility  of  making  long  additions. — 6.  Book-keeping. — 
7.  Reasonable  proficiency  in  one  dead  or  modem  language  (suggested).  The  exami- 
nation will  probably  be  carried  to  a  little  beyond  what  it  is  at  present,  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  general  intelligence  and  acquirements  of  the  candidate. 

Poor  Law  Board. — (Candidates  must  be  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.) — 
Superior  Clerhs, — 1.  A  general  familiarity  with  the  rules  of  English  composition. — 
2.  Arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. — 3.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  general  principles  of  law  will  be  an  undoubted  recommendation  to  those  who  look 
for  promotion  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service. — 4.  Must  have  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  be  personally  intelligent,  but  the  examination  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  candidate's  previous  studies.  Supplementa/ry  Clei'ha. — 1.  Writing. 
2.  Familiarity  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  English  composition. — 3.  Arithmetic, 
the  first  rules. — i.  General  intelligence  in  deciphering  what  is  given  to  copy. 

(To  he  contintted.) 


REFORMATOBY  AND  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

MINUTE  OF  THE  COUNCIL  ON  BIDUCATION. 

"  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  CotmcU  on  Edvbcaiion,  offering  tp'cmts  for  {he  Promotion  of 
Schools  wherein  Children  of  the  Criminal  and  Abandoned  Classes  m^y  he  reformed  hy 
Industrial  Training  ;  dated  2nd  of  Jwne,  1856. 

**  At  the  Council  Chamber,  Whitehall,  the  2nd  day  of  June,  1856,  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  of  her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  their 
Lordships  resolved  to  continue  the  grants  at  present  made  in  aid  of  field-gardens  and 
workshops  annexed  to  common  elementary  day-schools,  but  as  regards  *  ragged  or 
reformatory  schools/  to  cancel  all  existing  minutes,  and  to  provide  as  follows  (no 
school  being  admissible  to  aid  under  this  minute,  unless  it  be  industrial  in  its 
character,  and  unless  the  scholars  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  criminal  or  aban- 
doned classes) : — 

**  1.  To  pay  half  the  rent, 

"  2.  To  pay  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  tools  and  of  raw  materials  for  labour. 

"  3.  To  make  grants  towards  the  cost  of  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  to  other  schools. 

"4.  In  order  to  encourage  the  preparation  of  suitable  schoolmasters  for  employ- 
ment in  such  institutions,  to  grant  the  sum  of  £35  to  the  treasurer  of  any 
reformatory  school  in  respect  of  every  person  qualified  as  next  under- 
mentioned who  shall  have  been  boarded,  lodged,  and  trained  as  a  master  in 
such  reformatory  school  during  a  period  of  twelve  months,  viz. : — 

**  (a)  All  teachers  of  common  elementary  day-schools  holding  certificates  of  merit, 
or  registered. 

"(b)  All  teachei*s  of  workhouse  schools  holding  certificates  of  efficiency. 

"  (c)  All  students  in  normal  colleges  under  inspection,  who  shall  have  resided 
therein  not  less  than  one  year,  and  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  the  year  before  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.    . 

**  Their  Lordships  also  resolved  to  reimburse  to  the  said  treasurer  any  sum,  not 
exceeding  £6,  which  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  to  advance  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  or  personal  expenses  to  such  persons  in  training. 

The  condition  of  such  grants  to  be — 

'*  (a)  That  the  reformatory  contain  at  least  forty  inmates,  and  be  sanctioned  or 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  Acts  17  &  18  Vict.,  c.  74, 
and  c.  86. 

"  (6)  That  her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  recommend  the  school,  from  year  to 
year,  as  a  suitable  place,  in  its  character  and  arrangements,  for  receiving 
masters  into  training  for  reformatory  schools. 

**  (c)  That  payment  of  the  grant  be  made  by  quarterly  instalments  ;  and  that  the 
same  certificates  of  good  conduct  be  required  from  the  principal  of  the 
institution  on  behalf  of  each  person  in  traiuiBg  9A  ^le  wo^  T^c\v3\x«iW»>  "^^ 
ease  ofQuvtm'ii  scholars. 
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5.  To  grant  half  of  the  saUry  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  managers  to  every 
master,  and  to  every  master  and  to  every  assistant  master  in  any  ragged  or 
reformatory  school,  in  the  following  ratio : — 

'*  For  any  number  of  inmates  not  exceeding  25,  1  master. 

''  Between  25  and  50,  1  master,  1  assistant. 

"  An  additional  assistant  to  be  allowable  for  every  25  additional  inmates  above 
50  ;  and  an  additional  master  (instead  of  an  assistant)  for  the  first  25 
inmates  after  every  100  ;  these  allowances  giving  1  master  and  3  asmstants 
as  the  ordinary  staff  for  every  100  inmates. 

**  Every  master,  if  untrained,  must  be  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  old,  and  every 
assistant  upwards  of  eighteen  years  old.  Industrial  instructors  may  be 
counted  as  assistants. 

"  K  the  salary  agreed  by  the  managers  to  be  paid  to  an  assistant  exceed  half  of 
that  of  a  master  in  the  Rime  school,  the  excess  will  not  be  reckoned  in 
calculating  the  sum  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education. 

"  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  must  report  favourably  in  each  year  for 
which  the  grant  is  paid,  with  especial  reference  to  the  following  points  : — 
(a.)  That  the  ability  and  character  of  the  master  and  assistants  are  satisfactory. 
(b.)  That  habits  of  obedience,  cleanliness,  and  order  are  enforced  in  the  school. 

"  6.  To  grant,  as  capitation,  upon  every  child  (according  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance  during  the  year  preceding  the  annual  inspection)  who  is  not  paid 
for  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  Act  17  and  18 
Victoria,  c.  86,  the  sum  of  50s.  per  annum,  provided  that  such  child  be  fed 
at  the  school." 
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The  Inspection  of  the  Reformatory  and  Bagged  Schools  is  to  devolve  on  H.M.'8 
Inspectors  of  Union  Schools. 


The  Bill  has  passed  for  appointing  a  Vice-President  of  Education. 
The  salary  is  £2,000  per  annum,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will, 
as  we  originally  suggested,  be  accepted  by  Lord  John  BusselL 


REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  cmd  Advertisements  rrmst  he  sent  only  to  Messrs.  GBOOMBRiDGEy 
5,  Faternost&r  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strcmgers,  rrmst  be  accompanied  by  a 
remAUcmce,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 1/ under  40  words^  3s.  6d, ; 
/or  every  additioncd  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s4 ;  a  haif-pa/ge^ 
(yr  one  colwrrm,  £1.  6s,  Ten  per  cent,  discowrst  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  than  twice, 

Tft/e  Journal  wiU  he  seftd,  free  of  'postage,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of 
6$.  Qd.  in  advance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

''  T.  Jones." — ^We  are  obliged  to  decline  parsing  sentences.    It  is  not  useful  to  ouf 
readers. 


^^/'t5^s^^>^^)5J§X£)^^&--J> 
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A  BATIONAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHma  FRACTIONS.      ' 

BT  CHARLES  DAOUS    HERMAlOf. 

THIS  system  is  founded  upon  the  principles  established  in  Grermanj 
towards  the  end  of  last  century,  chiefly  by  Pestalozzi  and  his 
followers,  and  progressively  introduced  for  ail  objed^s  of  instruction 
and  handbooks  referring  thereto.  But  as  there  is,  in  this  country, 
an  absolute  want  of  simUar  guides  for  teachers,  it  appears  that  the  said 
principles,  although  universally  acknowledged  in  many  countries,  and 
continually  extending  their  influence,  are  not  yet  in  England,  amongst 
persons  concerned  or  actually  engaged  in  instruction,  as  generally  known 
or  appreciated  as  they  deserve,  for  being  so  simple  and  evidently  con- 
formable to  a  natural  development  of  the  mind.  I  have  now  had,  for 
several  years,  many  opportunities,  in  schools  as  well  as  in  private  families, 
to  observe  the  mere  mechanical  way  in  which  Arithmetic,  as  well  as  many 
other  sciences,  is  usually  treated ;  but  as  Mathematics  were  not  the  par- 
ticular department  in  which  I  was  engaged,  I  had  no  occasion  to  try  a 
more  natural  method ;  and  persons  interested  in  a  showy  progress  of  the 
pupils  generally  objected  to  the  risk  of  deviating  from  routine.  Since  I 
established  independently,  I  became  more  interested  in  the  general  and 
real  proficiency  of  my  pupils,  and  again  perceiving  that  all  their  skill 
and  knowledge  in  Arithmetic  rested  on  some  given  rules  kept  in  memory, 
mechanically  applied  with  little  reasoning,  and  generally  without  a  per- 
ception of  their  necessary  correctness,  I  resolved  to  try,  in  one  branch  of 
common  Arithmetic  at  least,  the  more  rational  way  in  which  I  had  been 
taught  myselfi  and  which  I  afterwards,  in  another  country,  had  success- 
fully followed  with  my  pupils.  The  chief  points  of  the  method  here 
alluded  to,  which  guided  me  in  my  lessons,  are : — Always  start  from 
something  already  known,  visible  or  evident ;  induce  the  pupil  by 
suitable  questions  to  find  out  for  himself  the  truth  or  rule  you  want 
him  to  learn ;  frequently  make  use  of  illustrations  to  assist  his  exertions 
to  this  effect ;  never  suffer  your  pupil  to  rely  on  a  rule  learnt  by  heart 
without  being  able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  rule  in  each  particular 
case,  and  going  back  to  its  last  reason ;  always  engage  him  to  express 
his  ideas  clearly  and  properly.  The  difference  between  doing  sums  by 
mechanical  rules  only,  and  reasoning  about  them  according  to  our 
4S7l^m,  will  best  appear  from  an  example.  If  we  have,  for  instance, 
to  multiply  two  fractions  together,  instead  of  giving  the  mechanical 
rule,  "  Multiply  the  nimierators  together  and  then  the  denominators/' — 
a  rule  which  is  indeed  easily  applied,  but  if,  perchance,  lost  out  of 
memory,  is  gone  for  good,— we  want  our  pupil  successively  to  under- 
stand the  following  separate  considerations  about  such  a  problem  : — ^To 
multiply  by  a  fraction  really  means  a  division  ;  and  if  the  numerator  be 
greater  than  one,  a  division  and  multiplication  combined  ;  we  divide 
a  fraction  by  making  its  parts  smaller,  or  multiplying  the  denominator ; 
we  multiply  a  fraction  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  parts,  or  multi- 
plying the  numerator — which  reaso;nings  not  only  show  how  to  operate, 
but  also  to  bring  us  to  a  conviction  that  we  are  right  in  doing  so.  Our 
pupil  may  have  done  such  sums  befgare  h.e  ever  Yie^jcJi  ^  ^iScka  ^qs^tvJl^ 
VOL,  X.  NO.  117,  N.s.  ^  ^ 
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framed  into  the  exact  words ;  he  may  afterwards  forget  the  rule,  but  will 
be  able,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fractions,  with  a  little 
ingenuity  to  find  his  way  in  each  particular  case,  and  eventually  come 
again  to  the  rule  by  continued  practice.  Arithmetic  treated  in  this 
manner  will  prove  a  most  natural  and  powerful  means  of  accustoming 
a  pupil  to  think  and  reason  soundly  and  logically,  and  to  express  his 
ideas  in  a  distinct  and  proper  manner.  The  result  of  my  endeavours  in 
this  matter  was  most  satisfactory,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to  my  pupils 
and  all  those  concerned  in  their  instruction ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  my  Mends  induced  me  to  write  this  little  treatise ;  which  is  pre- 
sented to  public  notice  for  the  first  time  in  the  columns  of  this  Journal 


I.  Definition  of  a  Fraction  and  its  two  terms, 

WRITING  A  FRACTION. 

The  master  having  drawn  several  lines  on  a  black  board  or  paper, 
and  having  divided  them  respectively  into  2,  3,  4,  &c.  equal  parts^ 
begins : — 


M.  Into  how  many  equal  parts  have  I  divided  the  first  line  ? — the 
second  1  &c.  Show  one  part  of  the  first  line ;  one  of  the  third.  {Be  sure 
the  pupil  traces  with  his  finger  the  whole  portion  of  the  line  intended.) 
Now  listen  !  If  a  line  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  I  call  each  part 
one  half  Repeat  that.  Show  one  half  Why  do  you  call  that  portion 
one  half]  How  do  you  get  one  half  of  an  apple?  (The  master  here 
and  afterwards  varies  these  questions  according  to  the  wants  of  the 
pupil.) 

M.  If  I  divide  a  line  into  three  equal  parts,  I  call  each  part  one 
third.  Repeat  this — and  similiar  questions  as  above.  What  do  you 
call  one  fourth  of  a  line  ? — A.  One  fourth  of  a  line  is  one  part  of  a  line 
which  has  been  divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

M.  Now,  show  me  one  fifth, — ^another  fifth, — the  last  fifth  of  the  line. 
Show  one  eighth, — another  eighth, — two  eighths; — draw  your  finger  over 
three  eighths, — over  three  other  eighths.  Here  I  draw  another  line  ;  I 
want  to  find  five  ninths  of  it ;  what  have  I  to  do  ? 

-4.  You  must  first  divide  it  into  nine  equal  parts,  and  take  five  of 
them. 

M,  Does  it  make  any  difference  which  £yQ  of  the  parts  I  take 
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A.  You  may  take  any  five  of  the  parts,  either  at  the  beginBing,*in  the 
middle^  or  at  the  end  of  the  line  j  for  instance  : —  •• 


X 


M.  I  wish  to  take  three  eighths  of  this  rectangle ;  what  must  I  do 
— A,  To  take  three  eighths  of  this  rectangle,  you  must  divide  it  into 
eight  equal  parts,  and  take  three  of  them. 

3  eighths.  3  eighths. 


I \  r — ^ 


M.  J£l  divide  a  whole  into  several  equal  parts,  and  take  one  or  more 
of  those  parts,  I  call  that  part,  or  those  parts,  a  fraction.  Bepeat  that : 
say  several  fractions.  Now  repeat  this  :  A  fraction  is  one  or  more  parts 
of  a  whole  which  has  been  divided  into  equal  parts.* 

M.  Kepeat  again  a  fraction. — A,  Nine  tenths. 

M.  Observe  how  many  terms  you  pronounce  in  repeating  that  frac- 
tion,— nine  tenths  ? — A,  I  pronounce  two  terms. 

M.  What  is  the  first  term  ? — A,  Nine. 

M.  What  the  second  1 — A.  Tenths. 

Jf.  What  does  this  second  term  "tenth**  signify? — A,  That  I  have 
divided  the  whole  into  ten  equal  parts. 

M.  And  what  does  the  first  term  "nine"  signify? — A.  That  I  have 
taken  nine  of  the  equal  parts. 

M,  Show  that  again  on  our  lines.  Now,  remember  :  in  each  fraction 
I  pronounce  two  terms ;  the  first  signifies  the  number  of  equal  parts  I 
take  from  the  whole,  and  is  called  the  Numerator.  Repeat  that.  The 
second  term  of  a  fraction  signifies  into  how  many  equal  parts  I  have 
divided  the  whole,  and  is  called  the  Denominator.  Repeat  that.  Pro- 
nounce a  fraction.  Which  is  the  numerator, — ^which  the  denominator 
of  this  fraction  ?  In  the  fraction  five  eighths,  how  do  you  call  the  term 
five,  and  how  the  term  eighths  1  What  is  the  numerator  of  a  fraction  1 
— A.  The  numerator  of  a  fraction  is  the  term  which  signifies  how  many 
equal  parts  I  take  from  the  whole. 

M.  What  is  the  denominator  of  a  fraction? — A.  The  denominator  of 
a  fraction  is  the  term  which  signifies  into  how  many  equal  parts  I  have 
divided  the  whole. 

M.  Say  a  fraction  with  the  numerator  2,  one  with  the  numerator 
3,  7,  9  ;  now  one,  the  denominator  of  which  is  4,  7,  10.  Repeat  two 
fhictions  which  both  have  the  numerator  4,  three  with  the  numerator  7, 
two  with  the  same  denominator  4,  three  with  the  denominator  10. 

[In  the  beginning  it  will  be  better  not  to  admit  any  higher  terms 
than  10,  in  order  that  the  master  maybe  able  to  illustrate  on  the  black 


*  [This  is  Mr.  Symons' definition  in  his  "School  Economy," — "  one  or  more  equal 
parts  of  one. "  We  prefer  it  so  stated.  A  good  deal  that  follows  is  an  application  of 
Mr.  S.'b  system.—- Ed.  J.  E.] 
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suflTer  them  i0  be  established  as  leading  prmoiples ;  and  in  order  to 


aMid  that,  bj^  must  frequently  require  demonstrations  or  proo&  to  be 

*  ^ven  airabo^} 

Jt0tkr  )MlVJM  done  a  sufficient  number  of  these  examples  in  mental 
aAhm|ti  JV  well  as  with  the  assistance  of  the  slate  for  ]a.rger  numbers, 
wejodmciiK^  mixed  numbers,  which  offer  not  the  least  difficulty.  The 
mS^j%  as  before,  illustrates  several  instances,  and  has  the  same  done  by 

'•hi#^pil&     JEx>, 


I 


2i  =  f    1- 


He  may  also  cause  the  pupils  to  write  down  their  reasoning  about 
these  sums ;  as  for  instance  (the  sign  /.  signifies  "  therefore "). 
3|=-J.— ^.  1=1,  3=V,  24  +  5=29 /.3|=V. 
23A=iV-— ^-  l=ii»  23=«j^,  368  +  9=377 .-.233^=^0. 
M.  Reduce  the  following  : — 

6  ft.  3i  in.  j  3d.  17  h.  45J^min. ;  1  cwt.  3  qts.  19  lb.  7f  oz. 
M,  Out  of  a  store  of  7  lb.  S\  oz.  I  take  daily  \  oz. ;  how  long  will  it 
last  ? — A.  It  will  last  as  many  days  as  quarters  of  an  ounce  are  there. 
I  reduce  the  7  lb.,  &c. 

M.  A  cask  containing  3  gals.  2  qts.  If  pts.  leaks ;  every  hour  \  pint 
runs  out  j  in  how  many  hours  will  the  cask  be  empty  1  A  publican  buys 
a  cask  of  spirits  containing  3  gals.  1  qt.  If  pt.  for  3^.  14«.  He  retails  it 
in  glasses  holding  ^  pint,  at  6cL  each ;  how  much  profit  will  he  make  ? 


IV.  Addition  of  Fractions  loith  the  sa/rm  DeTumdncUor, 

M,  How  much  are  five  apples  and  three  apples  together  ? — A,  5  +  3=8 
apples. 

M.  Add  together  7a  +  4«.,  9  lb.  +  6  lb.,  4  quarters  +  7  quarters,  9 
pieces  and  5  pieces,  2  fifths  +  1  fifth,  12  hundredths  +  7  hundredths. 
Here  we  have  had  already  an  addition  of  fractions,  and  you  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  does  not  diflfer  from  common  addition  of  yards, 
cwts.,  &C.  Remember  and  repeat  what  a  fraction,  its  numerator  and 
denominator,  signify.  The  numerator  is  a  common  number,  the  denomi- 
nator nothing  but  a  name  for  the  parts,  like  the  words  feet,  inches, 
pounds,  (fee.  The  fractions  \,  f,  -i^,  might  as  well  be  written  1  third, 
2  fifths,  11  twentieths;  and  as  in  adding,  for  instance,  5  lb. +  7  lb. +  2  lb. 
+  8  lb.,  we  only  add  the  numbers  5  +  7  +  2  +  8,  and  say  the  sum  22  are 
22  lb.,  so  in  adding  the  fractions  ^+ J2^+^+^,  we  add  the  nume- 
rators, and  say  the  sum  22  are  ff-.  What  is,  then,  the  general  rule  for 
the  addition  of  fractions? — A.  We  add  fractions  together  by  adding 
their  numerators. 

M.  Let  us  have  vi/vd  voce  and  in  writing  some  practice  of  this  rule. 
If  the  sum  exceeds  one  whole,  we  of  course  reduce  it,  f+^l^+i^? 

_8 L _1 I    _8       %    _8_-|-_S__|__8_-|-  1_L  ?    6     I    4  9  _8_    I    _7       I    _9_    %    9i_L4     %     Q4.-U*.? 

2A+^A?3i+7f+2i?f+f  ?5|.+  lf1  21b.  8^oz.  +  71b.  3^  oz. 
Add  two  or  three  fractions,  the  sum  of  which  does  not  come  to  one 
whole.     Two,  three,  or  more  fractions,  the  sum  of  which  is  equal  one 
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whole.     Now  let  the  sum  be  equal  two  wholes, — ^more  than  one  whole. 
Add  two  or  more  mixed  numbers  together. 

Ohs,  If  there  are  too  many  £L*actioDs,  or  the  sums  too  large  to  be 
remembered  or  operated  with,  we  write  them  under  one  another,  and,  if 
necessary,  separate  the  numerators  to  the  right,  and  add  them  first,  aa 
follows  : — 


1»  2-^  234   0  9  6  9 

100  ^\2  -^^^3  6  7 


1  7 
lOO 

3 


4A  ^08|^  »*8  12  „    3|A  „ 

5_^  513|ff  »oi  Q        /;5i  61 


100 

ai  Oil  g.qo  1 6  9  169 


dlb. 

8H0Z. 

12  „ 

3fi„ 

9  ,, 

5|i» 

2  „ 

9H« 

1  7 


S9 


1  9  94._8_ 

100  -^^la  OOlfi  88      8«7J787(a  29        IQge  64)iaoNi 

^~^  86-^  — 

7  8                     ""l2  68  66 

iinT  

and  many  other  examples. 


V.  Subtraction  of  Fractions, 

The  subtraction  of  fractions  is  of  course  treated  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  the  addition,  and  offers  no  difficulty.  Illustrations  on  lines  or 
other  figures  may,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  be  resorted  to, 
and  will  always  prove  useful,  particularly  if  the  pupils  are  young.  For 
instance  :  here  we  have  |^  of  a  line ;  take  |-  away ;  how  many  remaia  1 


.g  .-^ J. 

5  ^/'  6 

■I 1- 1- 


V 4 

8 


Draw  4  lines  and  |,  take  2^  from  it,  and  mark  those  you  take  away 
with  points,  as  above. 


I 1- 


There  are,  as  in  the  preceding  chapter,  different  degrees  of  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  subtracting  to  be  observed,  as:  a)|^— ^1^— ^? 
b)   8|-f  ?    471?— T^  ?    c)   1-1  ?    8-tV  t    d)  H-f  ?    13i^-A 


')  8|-3i 


«)  8|-3i  ?  lOii-3,^  ?  /)  4|-2^  1  185^-13^4  ?  2ft.  10|in.-5iin. 

Ohs,  The  master  may  here  remind  his  pupils  that  the  more  compli- 
cated cases  of  additions  and  subtractions  have  been  omitted. 

M,  Can  you  add  together  1^+-^? — The  pupil  will  soon  find  that  this 
is  impossible,  as  the  two  fractions  have  not  the  same  denominator,  or  the 
parts  to  be  added  are  not  equal,  which  may,  to  greater  evidence,  be 
shown  on  lines. 

M,  If  we  have  to  add  \-\-\,  l+^r,  or  any  such  fractions,  the 
denominators  of  which  are  not  equal,  we  are  in  the  same  case  as  if  we 
had  to  add  or  subtract  4  Prussian  dollars  from  50  francs,  which  at  first 
appears  impossible.     However,  I  can  reduce  the  dollars  to  francs,  or  the 
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francs  to  dolkrs,  or  both  to  shiUings,  and  then  add  (or  subtract)  them: 
4  dolL=15  frs.  =  12A  ;  60  fr8.=16  dolL=48«.  j  therefore  the  sum  would 
be  20  dolLs=7d  firs.=60«.  We  shall  soon  learn  how  to  bring  two  or 
more  fractions  to  the  same  denomixiator,  and  shall  then  be  able  to  add 
or  subtract  aaj  fiaetions  given. 


VI.  To  bring  a  Fraction  to  a  different  DenonmuUor, 

M,  Here  you  see  several  lines,  each  divided  into  halves ;  I  divide  each 
half  of  the  first  line  into  two  smaller  equal  parts ;  how  many  such  parts    j 
come  to  the  whole  linel  and  how  do  you  therefore  call  themf — A,  Fourths. 

M.  How  many  fourths  come  to  one  half? — A,  \  has  \. 

M.  Divide  each  half  of  the  second  line  into  three  equal  parts  j  how 
do  you  call  these  parts  ? — A,  Sixths. 

M,  Why  1 — A,  Because  there  are  six  of  them  in  the  whole  line. 

M,  How  many  sixths  come  to  one  half? — A,  -1^=1-. 

M,  Show  them  on  the  line.  If  we  divide  each  haJtf  into  four  equal 
parts,  what  parts  of  the  whole  will  we  get  ? — A,  Eighths. 

We  have  now  reduced  halves  to  fourths,  sixths,  eighths  ;  into  what 
other  parts  can  we  reduce  them  by  dividing  them  into  5,  6,  7,  <!^c.,  equal 
parts  ? — We  may  change  halves  into  tenths,  twelfths,  fourteenths,  &c. 

M,  Begin  once  more,  and  say  how  many  such  parts  each  half  con- 
tains.—^. ^=1=1=1=^=^,  &c. 


-t- 


.-A 

6 


( 

•                             • 

— i — 

\ 

•           • 

• 

f 

10 

^ 

•                •                •                • 

f 

la 

A 

M,  Here  you  have  -J-  of  a  line.  What  parts  of  the  whole  would  it  make 
if  I  divided  each  third  into  two  smaller  parts  ? — A,  It  would  make  sixths. 
M,  How  many  sixths  are  in  \% — A,  •J-=f . 
M,  Divide  each  third  into  3,  4,  5  equal  parts,  and  say  what  it  is  like. 

-—>l     i — J. — Jk_ —   B 


3L 
6 


■^ 


•I- 


la 


18 


6 


TY 
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M.  i==liow  many  sixths  1 — A,  •5-=-f. 

If.  Now  take  f,  and  say  how  many  sixths  they  are. — A,  •J=-|* 

M.  How  many  ninths,  twelfths,  &c  1 — A.  ^=z^=:\^=z\^y  &c. 


t 


4 


.». 


■1 -— T— I- 


/ 1*5 


•I      •         •         -I- 


M,  Into  what  parts  may  you  reduce  fourths,  fifths,  elevenths,  &c.,  by 
dividing  each  into  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  more  equal  parts  1 — A.  Fourths  may  be 
reduced  into  eighths,  twelfths,  sixteenths,  <fec.  ;  fifths  into  tenths,  fif- 
teenths, twentieths,  <fec. 

M.  Say  and  write  down  the  fractions  to  which  you  can  reduce  |^ — 

Ji,  All  these  fractions  are  therefore  equal  to  f .  Look  at  the  denomi- 
nators j  which  are  they? — A,  5,  10,  15,  20,  &c. 

M.  How  do  you  obtain  these  and  all  following  denominators  1 — A.  By 
multiplying  the  first  denominator,  5,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

M.  Now  repeat  all  the  numerators. — A.  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  <kc. 

M,  How  do  you  obtain  these  ? — A,  By  multiplying  the  first  nume- 
rator, 3,  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c. 

M.  You  have,  then,  in  each  case  multiplied  the  numerator  of  the 
fraction  f  by  2,  3,  or  any  other  number,  and  multiplied  the  denominator 
by  the  same  number.  What  was  the  result  1  Did  you  obtain  more  or 
less  than  the  original  fraction  ? — A,  All  fractions  thus  obtained  were 
equal  to  the  original  fraction. 

M,  We  may,  therefore,  establish  as  a  general  rule  :  if  we  multiply 
the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number, 
the  value  of  the  fraction  remains  unchanged  (although  its  terms  become 
greater).     Show  once  more  on  lines  that  i=-^  i=f>  i=^H- — '^• 


4 


To  \ 

-I— ^— I     •     I     •     I- 


-I — ^. 


-I- 


18  \ 
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M,  Repeat  what  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  signifies. — A,  Into 
how  many  equal  parts  I  divide  the  whole. 

M,  How  does  it  therefore  affect  the  fraction  if  I  increase  the  denomi- 
nator 9 — A.  The  fraction  decreases,  because  the  parts  become  smaller. 

M.  If  I,  for  instance,  multiply  the  denominator  by  4,  what  becomes 
of  the  parts  ? — A,  The  parts  become  four  times  smaller ;  for  instance,  if  I 
take  eighths  instead  of  halves,  twentieths  instead  of  fifths. 

M.  What  does  the  numerator  signify  1 — A.  How  many  of  the  equal 
parts  I  take. 

M.  If  by  multiplying  the  denominator  by  4, 1  decrease  the  fraction, 
or  make  the  parts  four  times  smaller^  how  many  times  more  such  parts 

3  F 
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attacking  my  body ;  yet  my  heart  is  lifted  higher  still, — ^to  heaven,  a&d 
the  blessed  swarms  of  angels  in  glory."  In  this  and  the  foregoing 
narratives  we  cannot  bat  admire  the  calmness  and  confidence  of  metf 
who  could  thus  meet  death,  and  even  in  their  last  moments  thus  set 
forth  their  £aith  to  all  who  were  present  to  hear  them.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  bystanders,  encouraging  the  sufferers,  and  declaring  that  they, 
too,  were  partakers  in  the  same  belief,  were  called  upon  themselves  to 
be  judged  and  to  suffer  as  Christians. 

When  Sixtus  was  Bishop  of  Home,  the  Christians  were  assailed  by 
the  populace,  who  demanded  that  the  treasures,  of  which  they  were  said 
to  be  possessed,  .should  be  brought  out  to  view.  Laurentius,  in  whose 
charge  were  placed  the  contributions  which  the  Christians  made  for 
charitable  purposes,  answered,  "  To-morrow  you  shall  see  them  $J1.'* 
Accordingly,  by  the  next  day,  he  brought  together  the  aged,  the  widows 
and  orphans,  who  were  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  The 
plunderers  coming,  as  had  been  appointed,  inquired  where  were  the 
treasures  ?  Laurentius  pointed  to  the  assemblage,  and  said,  *'  These  and 
the  sick  at  home  are  our  only  treasures ;  a  Christian  Church  does  not 
store  up  its  wealth,  but  distributes  to  those  who  have  need."  Sixtus^ 
in  a  very  few  days  being  led  to  death,  Laurentius. called  out  to  him  on 
his  road  to  execution,  "  O  Father,  whither  art  thou  going  without  me?" 
"  My  son,"  replied  Sixtus,  gifted  it  would  seem  in  that  last  hour  of  his 
life  with  somewhat  more  than  mortal  power  of  prophecy ;  "  my  son,  in 
three  days  you  will  follow  me  !"  In  three  days  Laurentius  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  tormentors ;  iron  bars  were  placed  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron,  and  on  these  he  was  slowly  roasted  to  death. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  horrible  ingenuity  shown  in  con- 
triving for  the  fedthful  servants  of  Christ  the  most  fearful  of  deaths  :  by 
order  of  the  Roman  emperor  Galerius,  a  man  was  pierced  all  over  his 
body  with  innumerable  small  holes,  an  excess  of  cruelty  hitherto  unheard 
of ;  yet  we  read  of  his  dying  words  :  "  These  holes,"  he  said,  "  the  more 
you  make  of  them,  will  only  be  so  many  more  glories.  For  Christ's 
sake  you  are  piercing  them  in  my  flesh."  Let  us  turn  aside  from  the 
narrative  for  a  moment.  This  man  soon  died,  soon  rested  in  the  bosom 
of  his  Saviour ;  yet  how  died  Galerius  himself  1  God  sent  upon  him  a 
judgment  of  the  same  kind,  yet  more  dreadful,  than  the  death  which  he 
devised  for  the  Christian ;  like  Ilerod,  he  was  eaten  of  worms  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  while  yet  alive. 

"We  will  not  bring  before  ourselves  more  of  these  sickening  details  of 
suffering  and  death,  nor  yet  will  time  let  us  enter  upon  more  pleasing 
histories,  speaking  of  firmness  and  constancy  in  duty,  and  £&ith,  tried 
hard  in  one  way  and  another,  and  some,  if  not  all,  by  pains  as  bitter  as 
any  death  that  man  could  devise.  There  were  Christians  to  be  found 
in  every  condition  of  life,  whether  commanding  or  obeying,  with  pure 
and  courageous  hearts,  serving  their  Lord  in  all  things.  We  read  of 
soldiers,  brave  and  subordinate  above  all,  whose  valour  against  their 
country's  enemies  was  not  inferior  to  the  most  glorious  times  of  Roman 
history  ;  yet  they  would  not  be  present,  even  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty,  whenever  worship  was  offered  to  idols  ;  indeed,  on  one  occasion  a 
whole  legion  of  soldiers,  refusing  to  obey  their  commanders  on  this 
point,  were  surrounded  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  put  to  death 
together. 
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We  read  of  workmen  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce,  or  force 
compel,  to  do  work  of  any  kind  at  all  that  might  be  applied  to  injure 
the  holy  cause.  Are  Christians  now  as  conscientious  ?  Do  not  many, 
who  would  expect  to  be  called  sincere  Christians,  hesitate  not  in  the 
least  at  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  business  whence  gain  may  come, 
though  it  may  be  in  itself  not  much  better  than  offerings  for  idols  ] 
Indeed,  there  is  one  great  idol  of  wealth  and  power,  to  which  more  bow 
down  than  ever  bowed  down  to  any  one  pagan  idol ;  yet  many  who 
worship  Mammon  call  themselves  Christians,  and  affect  to  pity  those  who 
are  so  degraded  as  to  bow  down  to  a  god  of  their  own  making. 

Among  the  early  Christians  we  read  of  many  who  made  sacrifice  as 
heavy  as  the  loss  of  life, — of  leaving  father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  In  those  times  it  was 
necessarily  so  :  in  a  family  the  Christians  could  not  but  separate  from 
the  heathen ;  the  latter,  indeed,  to  remain  in  honour,  the  former  to  be 
despised.  The  master  would  feel  that  his  servant  and  himself  were 
equals  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  riches  and  rank  would  forego  their  claims 
to  honoiir ;  and,  what  would  be  harder  still,  learning  would  find  that 
its  wisdom  was  foolishness.  Until,  indeed,  we  have  pictured  to  our- 
selves many  scenes  of  domestic  and  private  life  in  the  times  of  early 
Christianity,  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  courage  necessary  even  to  do 
what  is  so  easy  now, — to  make  a  profession  of  fedth.  But  we  will  leave 
this  to  be  done  by  the  aid  of  books,  and  only  cite  now,  having  heard 
Somewhat  of  the  glorious  history  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  the 
passages  firom  the  Psalms  : — "  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  His  saints  :"  and  from  our  Lord's  own  words,  "  Whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's,  the  same  shall  find  it :" 
and  from  St.  Paul,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  % 
Shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  ]  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us."  F.  I. 
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profesaioo,  as  in  every  other,  we  are  not  to  jndge  of  the  possibilities  or  the  limitations 
of  the  calling  by  its  common  aspects  or  its  every-day  repetition  of  task-work.  I 
protest  against  the  superficial  and  insulting  opinion,  that,  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, there  is  no  room  for  the  loftiest  intellectual  enterprise,  and  no  contact  with 
divine  and  inexpressible  wonders.  Any  teacher  that  so  judges  his  vocation  by  its 
details,  belittles  it.  The  school-room,  no  less  than  the  philosopher's  laboratory,  the 
studio,  or  the  church  itself,  opens  upwards  into  God's  boundless  heaven.  Each  of 
these  very  sciences  1  have  named  has  moral  relations,  and  terminates  in  spiritual 
mystery.  And  when  you  awaken  a  feeling  of  that  great  truth  in  your  pupil  by  the 
Veneration,  the  earnestness,  and  the  magic  devotion  of  your  own  mind,  you  have 
done  him  a  service  no  less  essential  to  the  completeness  of  his  education  than  when 
you  have  informed  his  understanding  of  certain  scientific  facts.  Arithmetic,  for 
uuaiaAce,  ascends  into  astronomy,  and  there  you  are  introduced  to  laws  of  quantity, 
which  make  the  universe  their  diagram, — to  the  intellectual  magnitudes  of  La  Place 
and  Newton, — to  the  unsearchable  empire  of  that  religion  which  feels  after  the  God 
of  Arctums  and  the  Pleiades.  The  rules  of  grammar  are  only  intelligible  formularies 
that  lie  in  the  outmost  boundary  of  an  inexhaustible  study.  And  the  government  of 
your  pupils, — :what  is  it  but  the  £iint  and  erring  endeavour  to  transfer  into  that  little, 
kingdom  you  administer,  the  justice  and  the  love  which  are  the  everlasting  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  himself,  applying  them  even  there  to  immortal  souls  ?  Let  us  not 
wrojkg  the  dignity  of  such  an  employment  by  denying  ita  coiiiieQ>t\Q\i  ^\\\i  Vh^cecy^  x^sv- 
i^}eakab2e.--jPro/.  F,  D,  MurUington,    Fri/m.  "  Coffiodiau  Jcmraol  oj  Edwftofc\««.r 
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THE  PABABLE  OF  THE  TEN  VIKGINS. — MATT.  XXV. 

WATCHFULNESS  is  a  duty  this  parable  teaches :  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  teachers  think  they  have  fulfilled  their 
duty  in  so  teaching  !  Let  us  see  if  there  be  not  far  more  to  be  got  out 
of  this  parable  than  that ;  and  if  there  be,  is  it  not  very  foolish  and 
very  wicked  to  let  God's  word  be  wasted  1 

What  does  the  word  virgin  or  napOevoQ  mean  ?  Not  merely  an  un- 
married woman,  but  a  person  pure  from  actual  guilt.  And  yet  there 
were  foolish  virgins;  and  they  are  the  objects  of  Christ's  censure — and 
who  are,  in  fact,  shut  out  from  heaven — whom  Christ  nevertheless 
describes  by  a  name  which  means  that  they  were  free  from  actual  guilt 
Moreover,  we  find  that  so  far  from  being  professedly  sinful,  or  mere 
children  of  the  world,  these  foolish  virgins  were  His  followers,  and  figure 
in  this  parable  as  appointed  to  wait  on  Him,  the  bridegroom. 

The  second  great  truth,  therefore,  to  be  exhibited  is  that,  though  our 
lives  be  blameless  as  to  the  commission  of  actual  sins,  there  is  something 
more  needed  than  this  self-righteousness  to  save  us.  And  what  is  that 
something  ?  In  what  figure  shall  we  find  it  represented  here  ?  Why,  in 
the  oil  which  the  wise  virgins  had,  and  which  the  foolish  virgins  had 
not.  And  what  is  meant  by  this,  as  essential  to  our  souls  as  is  the  oil 
itself  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  1  It  can  only  be  the  grace  of  God.  If 
we  have  not  that,  vain  is  it  to  be  pure  even  as  virgin  is  pure.  We 
need  more ;  and  it  is  the  all-sufficiency  of  God's  grace.  This  will  alone 
impart  what  this  parable  shows  can  alone  make  us  ready  to  meet  God. 
And  of  whom  must  we  have  it  ? 

V.  8  shows  that  part  of  the  folly  of  the  five  consisted  in  going  to 
their  fellow-creatures  for  that  grace  which  alone  proceeds  from  the  Giver 
of  all  good,  through  Him  who  is  alone  "  able  also  to  save  them  to  the 
uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  Him."  "  Go  ye  rather,"  said  the  wise 
five,  "  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves." 

Let  there  be  also  impressed  on  the  children  to  whom  we  disclose  "  the 
hidden  things  "  in  this  parable,  that  the  essence  and  sign  of  grace  in  the 
Christian  are  readiness  and  watchfulness.  It  is  a  blow  at  sleepy  virtue, 
and  the  dormancy  of  mere  professors,  who  put  not  their  hands  to  the 
plough,  nor  keep  their  loins  girded,  and  their  light  burning.  It  is  a 
reproof  to  indolent  innocence,  and  points  to  the  pitfall  of  sloth. 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  an  epitome  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and 
also  powerfully  depicts  the  judgment-day.  How  strongly  activity  in 
well-doing  stands  out  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  The  parable  of 
the  virgins  is  followed  by  that  of  the  talents,  which  exalts  labour,  does 
homage  to  industry,  and  incites  works  of  charity  and  universal  love, 
showing  how  by  the  fruits  and  use  we  make  of  grace  we  shall  be  judged 
and  rewarded.  This  is  meat  to  the  hunger  of  Christ,  and  drink  to  His 
thirst ;  and  if  we  would  learn  the  practical  application  of  this  exhorta- 
tion (ver.  42),  to  feed  Him,  we  have  it  in  the  vital  words,  "  Inasmuch  aa 
ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Let  us  work  and  watch! 

S. 
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STYLE  AND  PUNCTUATION. 

AN  American  cotemporary  has  these  remarks  on  punctuation  :— 
"  Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  period  (.)  in  writing ;  it  imparts  terse- 
ness to  the  style  ;  it  affords  relief  to  the  reader.  Some  writers  seem  to 
delight  in  long-drawn  sentences.  They  supply  the  place  of  the  period 
with  a  semicolon  ;  and,  in  many  instances,  with  a  simple  comma.  They 
appear  to  have  an  abhorrence  of  capital  letters.  Now  this  is  what  we 
<»11  inexcusable  looseness  in  composition.  Rules  of  punctuation  are  to 
be  regarded  less  than  a  little  common-sense  observation.  Whenever 
your  sentence  is  complete,  put  in  your  period  ;  and  commence  what  you 
have  next  to  say  with  a  capital  letter.  Printers  have  orders,  generally, 
to  follow  copy ;  but  in  doing  so,  an  excellent  article  is  often  marred  by 
the  inattention  of  the  writer  in  not  indicating  his  separate  sentences. 
Sometimes  we  venture  an  editorial  change.  But  no  man  can  punctuate 
another  man's  writing,  as  the  writer  himself  can  do,  if  he  will  only  give 
it  a  little  attention!  The  editor  may  even  mistake  the  precise  sense, 
and  by  the  introducing  of  a  point,  vary  the  significance  of  the  passage. 
"We  are  not  very  fond  of  the  task.  We  prefer  that  those  who  write 
for  our  paper  should  mainly  prepare  their  articles  as  they  wish  them  to 
appear. 

'*  That  punctuation  has  much  to  do  with  the  precise  meaning,  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  : — *  An  English  statesman,  having 
charged  an  officer  of  the  government  vdth  dishonesty,  was  required  by 
Parliament,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  publicly  to  retract  the  accusation  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  appointed  time  he  appeared  with  a 
written  recantation,  which  he  read  aloud,  as  follows  :  "  I  said  he  was 
dishonest,  it  is  true  :  and  I  am  sorry  for  it."  This  was  satisfactory  : 
but  what  was  the  surprise  of  Parliament,  the  foUowing  day.  to  see  the 
recantation  printed  in  the  paper  thus :  "  I  said  he  was  dishonest ;  it  is 
true,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it ! "  By  a  simple  transposition  of  the  comma 
and  semicolon,  the  ingenious  slanderer  represented  himself  to  the  country, 
not  only  as  having  made  no  recantation,  but  even  as  having  reiterated 
the  charge  in  the  very  f&ce  of  Parliament.' " 

The  instance  is  a  bad  one ;  for  the  perversion  could  not  have  hap- 
pened except  from  that  vicious  redundancy  which  spoils  so  much  other- 
wise good  writing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Why  say  "  it  is  true" 
in  the  above  sentence  1  What  does  it  express  more  than  is  contained  in 
the  affirmation,  "  I  said  he  was  dishonest  ? "  If  he  said  so,  it  was  true 
that  he  said  so,  without  this  repetition  of  the  same  thing.  Hence  the 
first  and  main  ambiguity.  But  the  sentence  is  also  incorrectly  worded  ; 
inasmuch  as  the  last  word  "it"  may  have  for  its  antecedent  either  the 
whole  of  the  first  clause,  or  simply  the  fact  of  dishonesty.  If  it  refers 
to  the  whole  of  the  first  clause,  the  sorrow  is  on  account  of  having  said 
the  man  was  dishonest  j  but  if  it  refers  to  the  word  "  dishonest,"  it 
affirms  that  the  writer  is  sorry  that  the  man  was  dishonest. 

It  very  rarely  happens  in  well-expressed  sentences  that  the  sense 
depends  thus  on  mere  punctuation  :  and  we  attach  far  more  weight  to  a 
clear,  accurate,  and  terse  style,  which  any  one  may  teach  himself  who  will 
take  the  pains.  Junius  is  perhaps  the  best  example.  There  seldom 
lived  a  better  writer.     Punctuation  becomes  unimportant  in  proportion 
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to  the  clearness  of  style.     The  above-cited  remarks  are,  however,  very 
good. 

Without  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme,  many  more  full  stops  are 
.  desirable  than  it  is  common  to  use.  They  are  great  clarifiers  of  obsctire 
and  involved  styles,  aod  should  be  sedulously  employed  by  awkward 
writers.  Too  great  a  use  of  periods,  however,  is  objectionable.  It  in- 
terferes with  that  fluent  ease  of  expression  which  is  so  great  an  element 
of  good  writing,  and  of  euphony  in  speaking.  Mr.  Macaulay  sometimies 
errs  in  this.  He  employs  almost  as  many  full  stops  as  there  are  lines, 
even  when  he  is  writing  calmly  and  on  didactic  topics  j  and  oftener  still 
in  simple  narrative.  This  practice  gives  his  writing  a  spasmodic  cha- 
racter, and  the  reader  is  forced  into  jerks.  This  is  apt  only  to  the 
narration  of  sudden  and  stirring  events.  Homer,  Milton,  and  Mr. 
Russell,  use  it  with  great  eflfect  in  the  narrative  of  battles ;  but  it  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  "  Georgics"  or  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

Punctuation  depends  greatly  on  the  taste  and  necessities  of  the  writer. 
They  who  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  simply  and  plainly,  require  very 
few  stops,  and  can  almost  dispense  with  them  entirely.  Conveyancers 
never  use  them ;  and  this  very  beneficial  result  ensues, — they  are  bound 
so  to  collocate  their  sentences  and  choose  their  expressions,  that  the 
sense  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Commas  are  generally  far  too  lavishly 
used.  In  all  long  sentences  it  is  well  to  show  the  reader  by  a  comma 
where  he  may  best  stop  to  take  breath  but  suppose  a  sentence  written 
as  this  is  without  a  single  internal  stop  how  can  misconstruction  of  its 
meaning  arise  1  We  wrote  this  last  sentence  without  any  premeditation, 
but  exactly  as  the  words  flowed  from  our  pen.  There  might  advisably 
be  a  semicolon  after  "  breath,"  and  a  comma  after  "  stop ;"  but  neither 
are  essentially  needed,  simply  because  the  sentence  is  so  worded  as  not  to 
be  dependent  on  stops  for  its  intelligibility. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  general  rules  : — 

1.  Express  your  meaning  as  plainly  as  possible.  To  acquire  this 
habit,  write  out  your  sentence  first  as  you  naturally  would  do.  Then 
carefully  reading  it,  see  how  you  can  best  shorten  it.  This  may  be  done 
generally  by  simply  striking  out  extraneous  words :  and  it  is  strange 
how  often  and  how  many  of  these  will  creep  in.  It  may  also  be  done 
by  rearranging  the  clauses  so  as  to  make  the  sense  of  one,  supplement 
the  sense  of  the  next.  Take  these  clumsy  sentences  from  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  :" — 

"  One  of  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  of  royalty,  by  which,  as  Camden 
remarks,  she  gave  proof  of  a  prudence  above  her  years,  was  wha/t  we 
should  now  call  the  appointment  of  her  Ministers." 

Better  thus  : — "  One  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  earliest  acts  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  her  Ministers.  It  gave  proof,  as  Camden  remarks,  of  a 
prudence  beyond  her  years."  They  were  her  ministers ;  and  the  words 
in  italics  are  all  redundant  or  incorrect. 

2.  Brevity  may  also  be  achieved  by  making  two  sentences  out  of 
one.  Parentheses  may  often  be  thus  got  rid  of.  "  I  am  going  to- 
morrow (in  case  it  be  fine,  and  if  not,  on  Monday)  to  London."  Better 
thus  : — "  I  go  to-morrow  to  London  if  it  be  fine  ;  but  if  not,  on  Mon- 
day." Again,  the  writer  in  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  says,  "  The  affair 
to  which  Elizabeth  first  applied  her  attention  on  coming  to  the  throne 
(and  that  in  connection  with  which  all  the  transactions  of  her  re^;n 
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must  be  viewed)  was  the  settlement  of  the  National  Religion.**  Now 
we  may  express  this  better  and  more  briefly  thus  :  "  Elizabeth,  on 
coming  to  the  throne,  first  attended  to  the  settlement  of  the  National 
Religion ;  and  all  the  transactions  of  her  reign  must  be  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  it.'* 

3.  Another  obvious  mode  of  shortening  sentences  ia  to  knock  out 
words  put  in  simply  for  the  sake  of  rhetoric.  Dr.  Oumuing  gins 
grievously  in  this  tawdry  redundancy ;  often  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
meaning  :  here  is  a  shocking  instance  of  it  : — "  Love  is  to  a  Christian 
what  a  coronet  is  to  a  noble — a  crown  to  a  monarch — a  cowl  to  a  monk<. 
It  is  his  badge,  the  ensign  of  his  greatness,  the  mark  of  his  birth  ;  the 
absence  of  it  is  fatal  to  every  claim  to  be  a  Christian — ^it  is  the  pulse  of 
life." 

Well  may  Cobbett  say  that  figures  of  rhetoric  are  sharp-edged  tools. 
Imagine  an  intensely  Protestant  preacher,  famed  for  eloquence,  and,  one 
would  suppose,  for  a  correct  use  and  appreciation  of  English,  likening 
a  Christian  first  to  a  noble,  and  then  to  a  monk,  and  love  to  coronets 
and  cowls  I  What  is  an  '^  ensign  of  greatness  )**  A  *'  claim  to  he  9, 
Christian**  is  not  sense.  He  means  a  claim  to  the  reputation  of 
Christianity.  If  a  man  he  a  Christian,  he  need  not  "  daim*'  what  he  is, 
or  what  he  has  :  and  if  he  be  not  a  Christian,  no  ''claim**  can  make  him 
what  he  is  not.  The  whole  gist  of  the  sentence  lies  in  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  and  may  be  thus  perfectly  expressed  (omitting  only  the 
nonsense)  :  "  Love  is  to  a  Christian  what  the  pulse  is  to  Ufe.** 

As  candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  are  expected  to  write  correctly, 
and  as  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  essential  requirement  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  this  subject  will  have  our  frequent  attention.  It  is,  we  incline 
to  think,  a  branch  of  education  too  little  thought  of  in  public  schools, 
and  seldom  well  taught  at  home. 


Natural  Education. — "Alas  !  how  many  examples  are  now  pre- 
sented to  our  memory,  of  young  persons  the  most  anxiously  and  expensively 
be-8choolmastered,  be-tutored,  be-lectured,  anything  but  educated ;  who  have 
received  arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  strength,  and  courage  ;  varnished, 
rather  than  polished  ;  perilously  over-civilized,  and  most  pitiably  uncultivated !  And 
all  from  inattention  to  the  method  dictated  by  Nature  herself, — to  the  simple  truth, 
that,  as  the  forms  in  all  organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and  living  knowledge 
proceed  from  within  ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  supported,  fed,  exerted  ;  but  can  never 
be  infused  or  impressed.'* — Coleridge. 

Life  is  not  a  State  op  Rest,  but  of  incessant  operation ;  the  most 

perfect  perpetuum  mobile ;  a  continual  circulation  of  action  and  being  ;  a  compound 
of  working  powers,  maintained  by  one  principle,  for  one  end.  Everything  bodily  in 
man  is  subject  to  changes  and  alterations ;  everything  on  which  the  vital  principle 
exercises  its  action  is  in  a  continual  alteration  of  increase  and  decrease,  of  loss  and 
reparation,  of  growing  old,  renovation,  and  restoration.  Scarcely  have  a  few  years 
elapsed  when  our  substance,  in  regard  to  the  bodily  part,  is  entirely  renewed,  and,  as 
it  were,  again  created  from  the  surrounding  elements. — Strave, 
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[It  is  a  rare  privilege  (says  the  *'  Massachasetts  Teacher'*)  to  receive  from  a  living 
man  an  account  of  what  he  himself  saw,  and  was  a  part  of,  eighty  years  ago  ;  to  be 
carried  back  with  the  vividness  of  personal  narrative,  and  the  interest  of  personal 
sympathy,  nearly  a  century  of  the  world's  progress,  and  that  a  century  so  fraught 
with  change,  and  thickly  studded  with  great  events,  as  the  last.  Through  what 
throngs  of  inventions,  discoveries,  adventures,  compositions,  wars,  battles,  dynasties, 
and  revolutions,  must  memory  force  its  way  to  reach  the  year  1776  !  We  are  thus 
transported  by  the  following  extract,  which,  through  the  kindness  of  its  venerable 
author,  we  are  permitted  to  make  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  Hampden 
County  Teachers'  Association,  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley,  I>.D.,  of  East 
Granville.  We  find  a  brief  sketch  of  its  author  in  the  valuable  **  History  of  Education 
in  Western  Massachusetts,"  by  Mr,  Parish,  of  Springfield. 

"  I'hrougb  the  first  150  years  or  more  of  the  educational  history  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  much  instruction  was  given  by  ministers.  Of  one  who  still  remains, 
Bev.  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville,  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  given.  His  school 
education  commenced  in  1776.  He  says,  *  the  only  school-books  were  Dilworth's 
Spelling-book,  the  Primer,  and  the  Bible.  The  furniture,  as  I  recollect,  was  a  chair 
for  the  master,  a  long  hickory,  and  a  ferule.  Reading,  spelling,  a  few  of  the  business 
rules  of  arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  writing  legibly,  was  the  amount  of  common 
school  education  for  sons  ;  and  for  daughters,  still  less.  The  luxury  of  a  slate  and 
pencil  I  never  enjoyed  till  I  entered  college.  Previous  to  1796,  no  academy  existed 
in  Western  Massachusetts,  except  a  well-endowed  institution  at  Williamstown.  In 
the  autumn  of  1796,  I  commenced  my  family  school.  Probably  as  many  as  800  have 
been  under  my  tuition,  and  as  many  as  60  or  70  have  entered  the  ministry ;  others 
have  been  high  in  office  and  members  of  Congress,  &c.  I  have  had  between  20  and 
80  under  censure  (rusticated)  from  colleges.  A  few  lads  have  been  sent  me  that  were 
irreclaimably  reckless.  Almost  without  exception  they  died  in  their  teens/*  Dr. 
Cooley  had  a  remarkable  tact  in  influencing  those  under  his  care  by  moral  suasion 
and  kind  address.     He  has  performed  a  great  work  as  a  tea-cher  as  well  as  minister." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  who  is  well  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy, history,  and  biography  of  education,  was  born  in  East  Granville,  March  13, 
1772.  His  mother  was  Sarah  Mather,  of  Windsor,  Ct.,  a  descendant  of  Rev.  Richard 
Mather,  of  Dorchester.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1792,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  church  in  his  native  town,  February  3,  1796.  He  continued  his 
pastoral  charge  nearly  sixty  years, — until  May,  1855.  In  the  very  year  of  his 
settlement,  he  added  to  his  ministerial  labours  the  work  of  preparing  young  men 
for  college  or  for  active  business,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  extract  above.  He 
also  did  much  to  stimulate  and  assist  the  young  of  his  parish  in  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge.  He  procured  a  library  of  valuable  reading,  and  those  whom  he 
instructed  in  a  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  bad  the  privilege  of  drawing-books  in  the  week. 
He  has  been  rewarded  by  the  eminent  success  and  gratitude  of  many  of  these.  He 
has  served  a<?.  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Granville  forty-eight  years.  Can 
New  England  furnish  another  case  of  equal  length  of  service?  He  has  also,  during 
moat  of  his  public  life,  been  a  faithful  trustee  of  a  neighbouring  Academy,  and  of 
Williams  College ;  having,  it  is  said,  never  failed,  notwithstanding  the  mountain-range 
which  intervened,  to  attend  Commencement  at  the  latter,  with  one  exception  when 
his  class  after  their  long  separation  held  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Yale  Com- 
meucement.     What  an  envied  life  of  abundant  and  varied  usefulness  I 

Surely  we  may  say,  with  the  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts, 
that  Dr.  Cooley,  if  any  man  living,  "  has  a  right  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tion." Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  his  Lecture,  must  have  felt  as  did 
the  Greek  host,  when,  as  Homer  tells  us, 

"  Slow  from  his  seat  arose  the  Pylian  sage. 
Experienced  Nestor,  in  persuasion  skill'd ; 
Words,  sweet  as  honey,  from  his  lips  distill' d. 
Two  generations  now  had  pass'd  away. 
Wise  by  his  rules,  and  happy  by  his  sway ; 
Two  ages  o'er  his  native  realm  he  reign'd. 
And  now,  the  example  of  the  third,  remain'd. 
All  view'd  with  awe  the  venerable  man, 
Who  thus  with  mild  benevolence  began."] 
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**  My  own  common  school  education  commenced,  I  suppose,  in  '76, — the 
memorable  year  of  our  country's  strife  for  independence.  Not  far  from 
the  nation's  birth-day  was  my  jwst  day  at  school.  The  first  rude-built 
Bchoolhouse,  probably  the  first  erected  on  the  Green  Mountain  range,  I 
remember  well,  and  can  describe  it.  The  building  was  limited  in 
dimensions,  low  and  narrow,  and  had  no  clapboarding  without,  or 
plastering  within,  to  give  comfort  to  the  scholar  during  the  intensity  of 
cold  in  winter.  In  one  corner  stood  the  rough  stone  chimney,  where 
one  cord  of  wood  a  week  would  scarcely  suffice.  A  long  table,  with  a 
bench  upon  each  side,  was  the  privilege  of  the  class  of  writers.  The 
other  fiirniture  was  a  low  bench  for  the  abecedarians,  a  more  elevated 
one  for  the  next  older  classes,  a  swing  table  for  the  master,  a  broom- 
seldom  used, — a  ferule,  and  a  fearful  rod  of  correction. 

"  The  burning  of  the  master's  ferule  was  an  incident  among  my  early 
reminiscences.  One  morning  the  master  was  detained  from  schooL  It 
was  a  cold  winter  morning,  and  a  large  fire  was  glowing  on  the  hearth. 
It  was  decided  by  the  older  scholars  to  burn  the  ferule  ;  but  who  could 
dare  do  such  a  deed  ?  No  one  would  take  the  responsibility  alone.  As 
many  as  could  take  hold  of  it  at  once,  united ;  and,  thus  dividing  the 
responsibility,  the  ferule  was  committed  to  the  fire. 

"  The  result  I  do  not  remember.  But  I  remember  another  case.  A 
scholar  who  had  some  taste  for  the  languages,  learned  the  Latin  phrase 
for  asking  leave  to  go  out.  Instead  of  employing  it  himself,  he  sug- 
gested it  to  a  coeval,  who,  much  delighted,  went  to  the  master  with  his 
*  LicetTie  mild  eodre,  Domine?^  The  master  took  it  as  an  insult,  and 
inflicted  a  scourging,  which  even  the  spectators  would  never  forget. 
Years  after,  the  master  died  in  the  poor-house,  and  the  reckless  scholar 
had  long  before  gone  down  to  the  drunkard's  grave; 

"It  would  amuse  you  to  hear  a  class  read  the  spelling-book  in  the 
antiquated  style : — *  A  by  itself,  a,  b-a-s-e,  base,  abase.  I  by  itself,  i, 
d^o-1,  dol,  idoL  A  by  itself,  a,  m-a-ezzard-e,  maze,  amaze,  m-e-n-t,  ment, 
amazement.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a  smile  at  the  ludicrous  in  these 
early  arrangements  for  educational  purposes ;  but  if  the  picture  looks 
dark  and  ludicrous,  I  present  it  as  it  was  threescore  and  eighteen  years 
ago. 

"  There  are,  however,  light  shades  of  a  serious  and  delightful  character. 
In  all  my  recollections  of  the  common  school,  there  was  no  instance  of 
^mlga/rity  or  profemity.  And  if  an  old  man  with  silvery  locks  pa^ssed 
near  the  play-ground,  it  was  not, — '  Go  up,  thou  bald  head  j  go  up,  thou 
bald  head  !'  All  noise  was  hushed  ;  and  the  lads  and  misses,  arranged 
in  order  and  stillness,  paid  their  tokens  of  reverence  to  the  old  man. 

"The  standard  books  in  school  were  Dilworth's  Spelling-book,  the 
Primer,  and  the  Bible.  First  of  all,  the  Bible,  especially  the  dis- 
courses and  acts  of  the  Saviour,  poured  forth  their  heavenly  instructions 
upon  the  school-room,  every  hour  in  the  day.  Every  child,  in  every  day 
of  life,  was  thus  imbued  with  the  teachings  of  Him  who  *  spake  as  never 
man  spake.'  The  Saturday  catechising,  in  the  best  uninspired  system 
of  doctrine  and  duty,  was  the  closing  exercise  of  every  week. 

"  My  respected  friends,  it  was  such  schools  and  such  nurturings,  that 
formed  the  60,000  soldiers  furnished  by  Massachusetts  alone  for  the 
army  of  the  Revolution.  They  furnished  the  men  who  fell  at  Lexington, 
at  Sunker  Hill,  and  in  the  bloody  massacre  at  Stone  Arabia.    Not  a  few 
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of  the  army  at  Tioonderoga,*  at  White  Plains,  at  Prmceton,  and  in  tlie 
last  decisive  action  at  Yorktown,  were  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims.  Many 
fell  without  leaving  a  stone  to  designate  the  spot  of  the  soldier's 
sepulchre.  Early  common  schools  were  also  the  nursery  of  such  mighty 
spirits  as  Franklin,  Hancock,  the  Adamses,  Sherman,  and  many  otiiers 
in  civil  life ;  and  of  such  luminaries  in  the  church  as  Shepard,  the 
Mathers^  Stoddard,  the  Edwardses, — 

"  *  Whose  fame  will  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 
T^ll  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more/' 

"  At  a  later  period,  the  Books  of  Noah  Webster,  his  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Pmi,  were  introduced,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  common, 
schools.  Other  books  were  added,  and  new  studies  were  introduced.. 
The  simple  expedient  of  the  black-board  has  imparted  a  new  impulse  to 
the  business  of  teaching  the  exact  sciences. 

''  Sixty  years  ago  a  district  school  was  opened  in  a  respectable  town 
ip  Connecticut,  the  brief  history  of  which  may  cast  light  on  the 
subject.  The  number  of  scholars  was  thirty-six  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  ;  and  the  school  was  kept  for  one  year.  In  reply  to  some 
inquiries  of  the  teacher,  the  Committee  remarked  that  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  except  that  one  reckless  lad  must  be  punished  every  day. 
A  brother  of  President  Dwight  had  kept  the  school  the  preceding  year^ 
and  found  this  to  be  the  only  course.  The  school  opened  The  bad  boy 
was  noticed  the  first  day,  and  distinguished  by  his  small  fUkshing  eye,  his 
long  and  quick  step,  and  rapid  movements. 

"  The  boy  was  twelve ;  and  now,  if  ever,  was  the  time  to  save  him.  The 
teacher  resolved  on  a  different  coursa  He  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  even  favouritism.  There  was  little  danger  of  suspicion  of  odious 
partiality,  in  this  case.  The  poor  reckless  boy  was  won  and  saved. 
Another  year,  under  the  old  discipline,  would  probably  have  sealed  his 
fate  for  ever.  He  yielded  to  kindness,  though  he  could  never  be  made 
to  yield  to  the  scourge.  The  teachings  of  Sciipture,  on  this  subject,  are 
perfect.  The  childy  before  he  can  speak  or  go  alone,  is  to  be  subdued, 
effectually  and  permanently,  by  the  rod  of  correction.  This  hopeless  lad 
became  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  the  thirty-six.  Twelve  years  after  he 
graduated,  at  a  New  England  College,  with  the  first  honours  of  his  class. 
He  became  an  attorney-at-law,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  He  was 
afterwards  a  judge.  He  is  a  professor  of  religion,  ^  an  honest  man,  the 
noblest  work  of  God.' 

"  You  may  have  a  curiosity  to  hear  the  biography  of  a  district  school, 
kept  sixty  years  ago.  I  can  give  it  in  part.  One  of  the  pupils  died 
during  his  second  year  in  college.  One  was  governor  of  a  state.  One, 
as  you  have  heard,  was  a  judge  j  one  a  State  senator  ;  one  a  physician. 
One  became  a  maniac.  BDe  entered  a  schoolroom,  where  was  a  young 
lady,  the  teacher,  and  inflicted  upon  her  wounds  with  his  penknife 
which  nearly  proved  moi-tal.  Afterwards,  in  a  new  town,  out  West,  he 
snatched  an  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  taking  it  to  a  stump,  with  a 
hatchet  severed  its  head  from  its  body.  One  stole  a  Bible  from  the 
college  chapel,  and  carried  it  home  and  presented  it  to  his  minister. 
One  died  at  New  Orleans  ;  one  died  at  sea ;  and  one  by  suicide.     One 


*  The  wife  of  the  speaker  was  thus  left  a^  orphan  at  the  age  of  six  months. 
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became  president  of  the  Bank  at  Brattleboro',  and  one  of  the  Union 
Bank  in  New  York.  Two  became  eminent  as  sons  of  the  printer ;  on6 
at  Binghamton,  New  York  ;  and  one  in  Ohio. 

"I  need  not  proceed  farther  with  this  commingled  detail  of  the 
pleasing  and  the  painfuL  It  majr  seem  to  you  more  like  the  tales  of 
romance  than  sober,  truthful  history,  that  the  members  of  a  single 
distnct  school  should  travel  so  wide  apart,  and  present  biographical 
sketches  so  highly  elevated,  and  so  deeply  and  a^ectingly  depressed. 
Hence  let  teachers  beware  of  their  high  and  awful  responsibility.  You 
act  upon  minds  whose  future  destiny  may  range  as  wide  apart  as  the 
chair  of  state  and  the  dark  cell  of  the  penitentiary.  Mind,  like  the 
smooth  ocean,  is  easily  impressible  with  the  slightest  touch  ;  and  yet  the 
impression,  once  made,  is  graven,  as  with  an  '  iron  and  lead  in  the  rock 
for  ever.'  Every  movement  of  the  teacher  in  the  schoolroom  must 
strike  a  chord  which  will  vibrate  for  ever."  [This  description  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  last  century,  in  American  common  schools, 
exactly  correspcmds  with  that  given  in  two-thirds  of  our  own  at  the 
present  time. — £d.  E.  J.  E.] 


FONDNESS  FOK  TEACHING. 


THE  question  is  often  asked  by  those  about  to  engage  in  teaching  :— 
"  I  wonder  if  I  shall  like  teaching."  Now,  one  of  the  first  requisites 
for  success  in  this  vocation  is  a  fondness  for  the  occupatiou,-— «n  ardent 
love  for  the  work ;  and  we  would  have  beginners  in  the  profession  entev 
upon  their  labours  with  nothing  less  than  a  determination  to  Icwe  the 
work.  This  determination,  before  a  practical  trial  has  been  made^ 
cannot,  as  we  think,  be  regarded  as  premature  or  inconsiderate.  No 
person  should  engage  in  teaching,  without  having  first  studied  the 
nature  of  the  calling,  and  his  fitness  fi>F  its  duties ;  and  public  sentiment 
now  quite  generally  demands,  also,  some  special  professional  training  £bv 
the  work.  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  thus  studied  his 
vocation  and  himself  (we  use  simply  the  masculine  pronoun  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  including,  of  course,  teachers  of  both  sexes),  and 
also,  perhaps,  made  some  special  preparation  for  engaging  in  it ;  and 
who  still  has  a  desire  to  make  a  tnal  at  teaching;  it  is  Mr  to- presume 
that  there  is  enough  in  such  a  person's  tastes  and  predilections  to 
constitute  a  guaranty,  that  the  labours  of  the  teacher  will  be,  in  a  good 
degree  at  least,  congenial  to  him.  Henoe  we  think  such  a  beginner  in 
teaching  may  safely  resolve  to  love  the  work. 

Entering  upon  the  labours  of  the  schoolroom  with  this  resolution^ 
the  young  teacher  will  be  in  a  i^ame  of  mind  to  understand  properly 
the  nature  of  his  work,  to  grapple  successfully  with  its  difficulties,  and 
to  bring  the  full  strength  of  a  willing  mind  to  bear.  upon,  the  dischai^ 
of  his  duties.  This,  most  assuredly,  will  lessen  his  trials.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  is  to  him  the  achromatic  glass,  through  which  he  clearly  sees 
the  many  perplexities  and  provocations  he  necessarily  encounters,  in 
their  true  relations,  without  distortion,  and  without  the  confused  colour- 
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ings  of  a  dissatisfied  mind.  And  it  is  to  Mm,  likewise,  the  astronomer's 
planet-seeker — ^the  fcvr-sedng  glass.  It  enables  him,  reading  the  hearts 
of  his  pupils,  to  discern  those  little  points  of  light,  not  obvious  to 
common  vision,  to  understand  those  little  peculiarities  and  traits  of 
character,  to  discover  those  little  signs  of  encouragement  and  success, 
so  cheering  and  so  valuable  to  him,  and  which  by  a  doubting,  wavering, 
and  indifferent  teacher  are  never  seen. 

.  But  there  are  teachers,  too  many  indeed,  who  do  not  love  their  work. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  hear  one  of  that  class  remark : — "  I  would 
not  follow  teaching,  if  I  could  get  out  of  it.  I  am  in  the  business,  and 
am  not  fit  for  anything  else."  Alas,  that  such  a  teacher  should  not 
understand  himself,  as  well  as  others  understand  him  !  While  he  is 
conscious,  or  fancies  himself  so,  that  he  is  ''  fit  for  nothing  else,"  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  he  is  not  also  conscious  of  his  utter 
unfitness  for  the  very  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

According  to  our  idea  of  the  feelings  which  a  teacher  ought  to  cherish 
for  his  calling,  the  schoolroom  must  seem  the  most  unsatisfactory  place 
in  the  world  to  a  teacher  who  regards  his  labours  as  mere  drudgery,  and 
looks  upon  them  with  disgust.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  slow,  but 
real,  torture.  Small,  indeed,  must  be  the  pleasure  that  such  a  teacher 
derives  from  his  daily  labours.  Not  only  is  he  a  loser  himself  in  this 
respect,  but  he  inflicts  a  great  wrong  upon  the  community.  He  is 
without  the  proper  spirit  of  a  teacher,  and  he  cannot  labour  with 
success,  or  profit  to  others.  His  work  will  be  unskilfully  and  badly 
done ;  and  he  will  send  forth  his  pupils  infested  with  his  own  bad 
temper,  and  without  that  harmonious  development  of  their  powers 
and  character  which  is  the  true  end  of  education.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  but  more  especially  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  to 
cultivate  and  exhibit  a  fondness  for  his  calling ;  or  to  step  aside,  and 
give  his  place  to  others  who  are  qualified  to  discharge  its  important 
and  delicate  duties. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  age,  that  the  teacher  has  a  great  work 
to  perform, — great,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  arduous  duties,  but  in 
respect  to  its  consequences  upon  our  own,  and  upon  future  times.  No 
one  qualification  is  more  indispensable  for  him  than  a  love  for  his  work, 
— the  true  teacher's  spirit.  The  teacher  who  has  it  will  take  delight  in 
his  labours,  and  will  be  willing  to  spend  his  strength  and  his  days  in 
moulding  the  character  of  the  young.  And  let  him  not  fear  lest  he 
may  not  be  appreciated  A  successful  teacher  of  the  right  spirit  is  quite 
sure  to  be  sought  for,  and  to  be  awarded  a  compensation  that  will  enable 
hira  to  devote  his  life  to  his  profession.  He  will  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  public,  and  of  all  friends  of  improvement  in  particular ;  will  be 
recognized  as  a  useful  citizen  ;  and  will  have  assigned  to  him  that 
position,  socially  and  otherwise,  in  the  community,  that  will  entitle  him 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  To  such  a  teacher  every 
valuable  member  of  the  community  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
curate  Nathaniel  to  the  schoolmaster  Holofemes  : — "  I  praise  the  Lord 
for  you.     You  are  a  good  member  of  the  Commonwealth."  Idem. 
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MENTAL  CULTURE. 

THE  subject  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  examine  in  this  paper  is  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  mind  ;  a  serious  inquiry,  second  only  in 
importance  to  that  of  the  moral  culture  of  the  heart. 

This  mental  education  may  be  carried  on  in  two  ways, — ^by  intercourse 
with  others  more  advanced  than  ourselves  in  knowledge  and  acquire- 
ments, and  by  the  study  of  books.  It  is  to  this  latter  branch  that  we 
would  now  direct  our  attention,  and  inquire  carefully,  first,  why  we 
should  read,  and  then  what  and  how  we  should  read. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  queries  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
the  words  of  Trench,  in  his  eighth  Hulsean  Lecture  for  1846  : — "  The 
meaning  of  books  is  to  make  us  understand  something  else  besides 
books  ;"  and  "  we  miss  their  significance  to  us,  when  they  have  their  end 
in  themselves,  when  they  do  not  hand  us  on  to  life  and  to  action,  when 
they  explain  to  us  no  mysteries  of  our  being,  help  us  in  no  struggles  of 
our  souls,  make  clear  to  us  no  dealings  of  our  God." 

The  answer  to  our  second  question,  What  should  we  read  %  presents 
us  with  very  little  difficulty  in  words,  but  requires  much  care  in  its 
execution. 

If  two  branches  of  study  are  offered  to  us  at  the  same  time,  we 
should  be  guided  in  our  choice,  not  merely  by  what  is  most  captivating 
to  our  fancy,  but  what  will  be  most  useful  both  to  ourselves  and  others. 
If  a  work  of  the  most  fascinating  character,  but  of  an  objectionable  ten- 
dency, is  laid  before  us,  we  should  resolutely  resist  the  temptation  to 
read  it.  It  may  leave  an  unobserved  impression  upon  our  minds,  which 
will  make  itself  perceived  some  day.  A  single  brick  loosened,  or  put 
out  of  place,  may  cause  the  ruin  of  an  elaborate  structure ;  and  so  a 
single  right  feeling  distorted,  and  put  out  of  position,  may  destroy  our 
whole  moral  and  intellectual  fabric.  The  good  effect  a  single  book  may 
produce  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  St.  Augustine,  who, 
when  he  was  rapidly  hurrying  along  the  downward  path  of  mad  dissi- 
pation, fell  in  with  the  "  De  Philosophic"  of  Cicero.  This  implanted  in 
his  mind  a  desire  to  search  after  wisdom  j  and  in  after-years  he  described 
with  deep  thankfulness  to  God,  how  that  book,  though  it  could  not 
bring  him  into  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  faith,  yet  was  to  him  in  the 
truest  sense  a  porch  to  that  auguster  temple,  not  made  with  hands,  into 
which  at  a  later  day  he  should  be  privileged  to  enter  ;  and  handed  him 
at  once  over  to  the  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  although  it  was  not  till 
a  later  period  that  he  understood  all  their  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge. 

It  is  not  always  in  the  longest  works  that  we  find  the  greatest  amount 
of  information.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  few  European  authors  could 
have  contested  the  palm  of  victory  with  Al  Tabiri,  the  Livy  of  Arabia, 
whose  labours  originally  extended  over  30,000  leaves  !  Nevertheless, 
we  must  guard  against  considering  ourselves  proficients  in  a  subject  of 
which  we  have  merely  read  a  popular  exposition  in  one  of  those  nu- 
merous and  most  useful  little  works  intended  to  make  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  easy.     Nothing  can  be  better  than  these  books  as  far  as  they 
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go,  but  they  are  intended  rather  to  lead  us  on  to  study  than  to  super- 
sede its  necessity.  Let  us  use  them  as  helps,  and  we  shall  appreciate 
their  real  value  ;  but  let  us  guard  against  making  our  knowledge  super- 
ficial by  considering  them  all-sufficient  in  themselves. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  third  branch  of  our  inquiry,  How  should  we 
read? 

To  do  this  with  any  profit  to  ourselves^  we  must  systemaiUze  what  we 
read.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  load  our  memory  with  a  mass  of 
crude  facts,  events,  or  theories ;  we  must  arrange  them ;  we  must  mark 
how  one  has  arisen  out  of  another, — how  they  support  each  other,  and 
how  they  explain  other  facts  and  circumstances  before  unintelligible. 
Without  this  kind  of  systematic  arrangement,  our  stores  of  knowledge 
are,  to  revert  to  our  former  simile,  like  a  heterogeneous  pile  of  stones 
without  shape  or  use ;  with  it^  like  the  same  stones  formed  into  a 
beautiful  edifice,  each  stone  supported  by,  and  in  its  turn  supporting,  its 
fellow. 

Thus,  if  we  are  studying  the  history  of  a  country,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  manners  and  habits  of  its  people,  and  the  period  at  which  the 
various  recorded  events  took  place,  for  we  shall  otherwise  form  a  very 
incorrect  idea  of  the  characters  brought  before  us  in  that  history.  If 
we  would  be  impartial,  we  must  not  judge  a  barbarian  by  a  civilized 
standard, — an  Asiatic  by  an  European  one, — ^a  heathen  by  a  Christian 
one. 

What  is  dark  in  one  part  or  branch  of  our  studies  may  be  enlightened 
by  another,  if  we  will  only  devote  a  little  time  and  care  to  its  examina- 
tion. It  will  not  perhaps  be  considered  irrelevant  to  our  subject  if  we 
give  an  example  or  two  to  illustrate  our  meaning ;  showing,  first,  how 
pro&ne  history  may  be  elucidated  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  subsequently,  how  those  Scriptures  ai'e  themselves 
explained  by  a  reference  to  history. 

The  ancient  religion  of  this  country  was,  as  we  all  know,  Druidical ; 
and  the  erection  of  huge  circles  of  stones  was  one  of  its  characteristic 
features.  The  exact  purport  of  these  circles  has,  however,  been  a 
subject  of  great  controversy.  Let  us  see  what  light  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  will  throw  upon  this  point.  In  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Joshua  we  find  the  children  of  Israel  commanded  to  take  twelve  stones 
out  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan,  and  lay  them  down  in  the  place 
where  they  had  lodged  the  night  after  their  passage.  This  place  was 
called  Gilgal,  a  word  signifying  circle.  Here,  then,  was  a  circle  of 
stones  set  up  in  memory  of  the  divine  interposition  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  When,  therefore,  we  meet,  even  in  an  island  far  away  from 
Palestine,  a  structure  of  a  similar  character,  we  naturally  conclude  that 
it  also  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Deity  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
that  island.  Amongst  the  primitive  Druids,  God  was  denominated  Hu 
Gudern,  or  the  mighty  Hu ;  and  his  worshippers,  though  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  they  were  degraded  by  a  bloody  ritual  and  a  debased  futh,  appear 
from  ancient  records  to  have  once  possessed  the  original  belief  of  the 
early  patriarchs  in  a  state  of  considerable  purity.  That  Gilgal  was  not, 
however,  simply  a  memorial  erection,  but  was  subsequently  used  for 
religious  ceremonies,  is  evident,  because  Saul  was  there  consecrated,  and 
Agag  "  hewed  to  pieces  before  the  Lord  j"  and  that  it  was  employed 
also  for  judicial  purposes,  is  proved  by  the  subsequent  intimation  that  at 
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Gilgal,  "  the  Circle,"  the  prophet  Samuel  held  his  courts  of  judgment 
from  year  to  year.  Beaso&ing  from  analogy,  we  may  very  naturally 
infer  that  the  Druidical  circles  wejre  employed  for  similar  purposes  ;  hut 
if  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  and  comparing  what  we  read  (and 
this  is  a  defect  too  prevalent  in  a  woman's  education),  we  should  have 
passed  over  every  reference  to  Gilgal,  even  when  informed  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  without  thinking  it  possible  to  explain  any  other  diffi- 
culty  by  its  assistance. 

If  the  sacred  writings  will  thus  throw  a  light  on  dark  points  in 
pro&ne  history,  the  latter  may  in  its  turn  be  employed  in  the  elucida- 
tion of  Scriptural  diflficulties.  In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Kings,  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  two  pillars  which  Solomon  set  up 
in  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  To  the  ordinary  reader  these  verses  con- 
tain little  either  of  profit  or  instruction ;  but  to  the  ancient  Israelite 
this  was  £sur  from  being  the  case.  In  the  infancy  of  nations,  signs  and 
emblems  fulfilled  to  a  certain  degree  the  office  of  books  and  teachers. 
In  the  East  this  habit  has  been  still  partially  retained ;  but  in  former 
times  it  prevailed  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  adornments  of  every 
sacred  building  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  some  instruction 
by  their  symbolic  meaning  ;  and  this  not  merely  to  an  Israelite,  but  to 
every  nation  of  antiquity,  who  equally  comprehended  the  meaning  of 
the  sign.  Keeping  this  &ct  in  view,  let  us  endeavour  to  read  in  the 
names  Solomon  gave  to  these  pillars,  what  his  intention  was  in  their 
erection.  The  one  he  called  Jachin,  meaning,  as  the  marginal  reference 
tells  us,  ^  He  shall  establish ;"  the  other  Boaz,  that  is,  '^  In  it  is 
strength." 

It  was  a  popular  belief  in  ancient  ages  that  the  earth  was  supported 
by  pillars;  hence  a  pillar  was  the  received  symbol  of  strength  and 
diyine  power.  Consequently,  Boaz  and  Jachin  represented  the  sus- 
taining power  of  God. 

On  the  top  of  these  pillars  was  a  capital  of  lily  work,  called  the  bowls 
of  the  chapiters,  the  chapiters  themselves  being  spheres,  and  over  both 
were  wreaths  of  pomegranates.  The  import  of  the  whole  may  be  easily 
interpreted  by  the  key  of  ancient  symbolism.  The  lotus,  or  water-lily, 
which  rises  from  a  root  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  main- 
tains its  position  on  the  surface  by  its  columnar  stalk,  was  a  well-known 
emblem  of  the  earth,  with  its  supposed  colunmar  supports,  and  hence 
typified  the  power  of  the  Almighty  securing  the  safety  of  the  world. 
The  chapiter  or  sphere  represented  the  body  of  the  earth  thus  sup- 
ported. The  pomegranate  wreaths  signified  its  fertility.  Solomon,  by 
eireoting  these  pillars  in  the  porch  of  the  Temple,  was  silently  but 
forcibly  declaring  to  all  nations,  that  the  one  God  worshipped  in  that 
Temple  was  the  Creator  and  Pre^server  of  the  world. 

This  reference  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies  of  the  world  explains  the 
meaning  of  several  other  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  would 
now  be  otherwise  unintelligible ;  for  example,  that  in  the  75th  Psalm, 
3rd  verse,  "  The  earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  dissolved  ;  I 
bear  up  the  pillars  of  it."  And,  again,  that  in  the  First  of  Samuel,  the 
2nd  chapter,  and  part  of  the  8th  verse,  "  The  pillars  of  the  earth  are 
the  Lord's,  and  He  hath  set  the  world  upon  them."  What  idea  can  these 
passages  convey  to  us  unconnected  with  the  explanation  which  makes 
them  80  full  of  meaning  ?   A  very  feeble  one,  it  must  be  admitted. 

3  H 
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We  might,  were  it  desirable,  multiply  examples  of  the  «tme  cha- 
racter to  an  almost  infinite  extent,  but  this  would  be  umiecessaiy,  as 
we  merely  wish  to  explain  the  principles  we  have  already  laid  down ; 
these  principles  being,  that  really  to  understand  a  subject,  and  to  ap- 
preciate its  importance,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  looking  at 
the  events  themselves,  but  must  seek  out  also  what  were  the  caases 
which  produced,  and  the  results  depending  on  them  ;  together  with 
their  bearing  upon  other  facts  of  a  similar  character.  'If  we  do  not 
try  to  do  this,  our  feelings  will  often  be  carried  away  by  the  strange  or 
romantic  character  of  the  incidents,  on  which  we  love  to  dwell ;  while 
our  judgment  will  have  little  power  of  exercising  itself  or  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 

Important,  however,  as  these  rules  may  be,  they  will  avail  us  little 
unless  we  pursue  them  with  steady  perseverance.  "  Unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel,"  was  the  prophecy  of  the  dying  patriarch  oonoero- 
ing  Reuben  and  his  descendants.  The  same  words  apply  with  equal 
force  to  both  sexes  at  the  present  day.  Success  is  seldom  to  be  attained 
without  exertion.  If,  when  we  meet  with  a  difficulty,  we  throw  aside 
our  work  as  too  hard,  without  an  effort  to  overcome  that  difficulty,  we 
shall  sink  slowly  but  surely  down,  till  our  diaracters  become  stunted, 
our  aims  trifling,  our  occupations  Mvolous ;  and  then  either  carelessness 
or  despondency  will  graduaUy  obtain  the  mastery  over  our  minds. 

T^e  late  Mr.  Mogridge,  under  his  assumed  title  of  Old  Humphrey, 
treats  of  the  latter  £%ult  (that  d  despondency)  with  remarkable  force 
in  the  following  passage  :  ''  It  is  hard  to  fight  against,  and  still  harder 
to  conquer  this  mood,  for  when  it  once  lays  firm  hold  of  us,  it  drags  us 
down  to  the  veiy  dust.  My  advice  to  you  is,  to  wage  war  against  it 
with  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  ;  set  about  somethiiig  that  requires 
energy  of  action,  something  that  will  force  your  thoughts  into  another 
channel."  We  must  not  mistake  despondency  for  humility.  One  is  a 
virtue,  the  other  a  fault.  The  ope,  by  showing  us  our  deficiencies,  urges 
us  to  renewed  exertion  ;  the  other,  by  making  us  despair  of  success, 
prompts  us  to  lay  down  our  arms  without  furi^r  effi>rt.  Let  cheerful- 
ness and  perseverance,  then,  be  the  watchwords  of  our  course,  if  we 
would  hope  for  victory  m  the  end,  never  forgetting  that  sooeess  more 
frequently  depends  upon  oiu^elves  than  we  are  genendly  willing  to 
admit. 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  inquiry  without  «ayiqg  one  word  on 
the  subject  of  accomplishments;  upon  the  acquisition  of  whkib  it  has 
been  frequently  thought  that  a  woman's  education  principally  d^Mwis. 
If  she  be  a  good  musician,  artist,  and  linguist,  many  persoin  will  confi- 
dently assert  that  she  is  highly  educated ;  and  yet  her  mind  all  t^e  time 
may  have  been  totally  neglected.  This  is  like  placing  the  Ofrnaments 
where  the  foundation  should  be,  and  putting  woman  on  a  lower  etage 
than  the  one  she  ought  to  occupy. 

Others  again  seem  to  contemn  the  acquirements  and  graces  which 
assist  in  giving  softness  to  the  female  character,  confining  themselves 
wholly  to  the  stern  realities  of  education.  Surely  it  is  unwise  to  act 
thus,  and  to  despise  or  neglect  those  elegant  accomplishments  whidi, 
while  they  enable  us  to  confer  so  much  pleasure  on  others,  are  an 
innocent  source  of  interest,  occxrpaticm.,  ^^aid  happiness  to  ourselves,  and 
often  become  an  invaluaible  reawwrcfe  m  ^^  'Wqlt»  qS.  i^sdssisfss^  d  ^eocc^w^ 
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when  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  unstrung,  and  we  are  physically 
unable  to  apply  ourselves  to  real  study.  We  would,  therefore,  urge 
their  cidtivation  with  the  greatest  care ;  but  let  them  assume  only  their 
proper  plaoa  Let  them  be  as  the  flowers  we  gather  on  the  way,  but 
never  the  aim  of  our  journey  through  life.  Let  them  be  added  to,  not, 
however,  superseding,  the  cultivation  of  our  hearts  and  minds.  '^  Life  is 
veal !  Life  is  earnest  1"  says  the  great  American  poet :  would  that  we  all 
felt  more  deeply  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  that- — 

Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way  ; 
Bat  to  act,  that  each  to-morruw 

Finds  us  &rther  than  to-day. 

c. 


ON  DKAWING. 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  EKOLIBH  JOUBNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — ^Mentally  or  phydcally,  no  end  can  be  accomplished  without 
the  exercise^  of  natural  means ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  all  our 
educational  institutions,  and  more  particularly  at  the  Universities,  this 
axiom  is  unrecognized,  and  to  this  may  be  justly  attributed  the  lamentable 
diortcomings  and  practical  deficiencies  of  the  people  of  this  country,  more 
especially  among  the  higher  classes.  The  following  remarks  are  sub- 
mitted, to  call  attention  to,  and  point  out  the  remedy  for,  so  defective  a 
state  of  things. 

God  has  given  to  man  five  senses,  through  which  access  is  obtained  to 
his  understanding.  Why  two  out  of  those  five  senses  (the  two  Tnoat 
sensitive)  should,  in  our  educational  systems,  be  left  untutored,  to  thieir 
own  natural  instincts,  no  reason  can  be  fairly  assigned.  The  eye  and 
the  hand  are  as  ready  instruments  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  com- 
bined usefulness,  as  the  ear  or  the  tongue,  and  very  many  precious 
&culties  are  entirely  dependent  upon  their  right  exercise,  whilst  their 
neglected  culture  and  undirected  influence  is  the  greatest  barrier  to 
advancement  and  civilization  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Optically,  the 
eye  sees  nothing  which  the  mind  does  not  look  for ;  therefore  it  must 
require  tuition,  as  much  as  the  ear  to  listen,  or  the  tongue  to  talk. 
iRngland  excepted,  no  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  have  omitted 
in  a  very  prominent  manner  to  realize  this  fact,  and  to  make  the 
lamguage  of  form  an  essential  part  of  mental  development. 

With  no  desire  .to  undervalue  reading  or  writing,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  ear  and  tongue  are  at  best  but  conventional  appliances 
of  limited. powers  and  signification  :  speech  has  been  bitterly  defined  "as 
the  art  of  hiding  thought,"  and  how  often  names  are  but  the  husk  to 
cover  ignorance,  is  well  known.  The  evil  of  this  generation  is  iaUi  instead 
of  action  :  books  cannot  impart  everything,  as  is  now  attempted ;  there 
is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  an  accuracy  of  distinction  which  neither 
rules  nor  precepts  teach,  words  being  incapable  of  conveying  any  (hfiniie 
idea  o£  things,  no  matter  in  whatever  lang;aa.ge, — ^Gjtft^2^\^^'«^>  ^^rssiswi.^ 
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French,  or  English ;  much  less  can  stmctnre,  proportion,  and  character, 
with  those  exceptional  varieties  of  circumstances  so  entirely  depending 
on  obversation,  and  wherein  partial  inference  is  yague  and  barren  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  whole  senses.  Of  things^  the  slightest  sketch  will 
at  a  glance  convey  a  more  accurate  and  concise  idea  than  a  volume  read, 
the  drawing  being,  as  Coleridge  aptly  defined  it,  "  a  something  between 
a  thing  and  a  thought."  Drawing,  in  &ct,  is  the  natural  mode  and 
means  of  commimicating  substantive  impressions  with  clearness  and 
perspicuity :  its  study  inducing,  by  observation,  intelligent,  instructive, 
and  active  comparison,  with  investigation,  independent  of  its  ingenious 
operations  and  happy  associations ;  the  manipulative  part  requiring  no 
rare  aptitude  (as  is  erroneously  conceived  by  the  unpracticed),  being 
simply  an  imitative  art,  and  not  necessarily  involving  picture-making, 
which  is  the  separate  business  of  an  artist. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  by  proposing  to  render  the 
study  of  Drawing  an  essential  part  of  instruction  for  all  branches  of  the 
commimity ;  but  this  good  counsel  will  prove  entirely  abortive,  unless 
literature  and  the  art  work  together  at  the  Universities.  A  precedent 
must  be  set  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  founding  drawing-schools 
therein,  and  appointing  goody  able  masters — men  who  can  draw  and 
teach  too,  having  at  command  fine  models  and  examples  for  instruction ; 
one  hour's  practical  exercise  in  the  art  of  Drawing  being  of 'more  value 
to  the  pupil  than  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  put  together,  with  titled 
professors  to  receive  stipends  for  doing  nothing  but  talk,  or  lending  the 
useless  incumbrance  of  names.  It  will  be  a  bright  day  for  England 
when  she  earnestly  begins  to  remedy  the  shortcomings  of  her  Univer- 
sities, and  when  education  shall  resume  its  meaning  and  purpose, — not 
a  game  at  blind-man's-buff,  but  a  training  of  the  good  powers  of  soul 
and  body. 

July  IM,  1856.  <|>, 


Perseverance. — Men  of  genius  without  endurance  cannot  succeed. 

Men  who  start  in  one  kind  of  business  may  find  it  impossible  to  coniinne  therein  all 
their  days.  HI  health  may  demand  a  change.  New  and  wider  fields  of  enterprise 
and  success  may  be  opened  to  them ;  new  elements  of  character  may  be  deyeloped. 
Men  may  have  a  positive  distaste  for  some  pursuits,  and  success  may  demand  a 
change.  None  of  these  cases  &.11  within  the  genend  rule.  Men  may  have  rare 
talents,  but  if  they  "are  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long,"  they  must  not 
expect  to  prosper.  No  form  of  business  is  free  from  vexations  :  each  man  knows  the 
spot  on  which  his  own  harness  chafes ;  but  he  cannot  know  how  much  his  neighbour 
suffers.  It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  can  splice  a  rope  many  different  ways ;  an  English 
sailor  knows  but  one  method,  but  in  that  method  he  does  his  work  well.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  to  allow  any  one  to  be  really  master  of  but  one  pursuit. — Michigan 
Journal  of  Ed/acalion. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  REFORMATORY  CONFERENCE       ' 

AT  BRISTOL. 

SEVERAL  of  the  best  friends  and  promoters  of  the  reformation  of 
young  offenders  met  at  Bristol  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  held 
conference  there  for  three  days,  on  divers  matters  appertaining  to  the 
movement.  It  was  the  best  Conference  we  have  seen.  Defects,  indeed, 
there  were ;  but  there  was  a  larger  proportion  of  useful  matter,  and 
working,  thoughtful  men  and  women  brought  together,  and  practical 
points  were  more  sensibly  and  usefully  canvassed  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  at  these  meetings.  Lord  Stanley  was  President.  No  young  nobleman 
has  achieved  a  better  reputation  in  a  shorter  time :  yet  his  attention 
cannot  have  been  long  directed  to  this  subject ;  and  he  has  had  still 
less  practical  experience  in  the  working  of  Reformatory  Schools.  It  is 
very  English  to  maintain  this  deference  to  clever  lords,  without  any 
reference  to  their  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  philanthropies  they  are 
thus  selected  to  lead.  Lord  Stanley's  opening  address  was  long  and 
good,  and  he  went  through  all  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  Reformatory 
movement  with  much  ability  3  and  there  were  passages  in  it  eloquently 
written.  On  contested  points  he  expressed  himself  warily,  and  with  an 
evident  caution  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  extreme  views.  In  the 
ontset  of  the  cause,  or  even  four  or  ^ye  years  ago,  such  an  address  would 
have  been  desirable  and  requisite  :  now  it  had  the  lesser  merit  and  use- 
fulness of  expressing  in  forcible  terms  what  we  all  feel  and  appreciate. 
Lord  Stanley's  demeanour  as  President  gave  much  satisfaction.  At  the 
concluding  meeting  he  gave  a  long  resu/me  of  his  opening  paper,  together 
with  some  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  Sections. 
'  The  same  evening  a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  was  read  by 
Mr.  Bengough,  which  had  been  written  by  Miss  Carpenter,  of  the 
Reformatories  in  and  near  Bristol.  This  was  followed  by  a  very  long 
paper  from  Lord  Brougham,  on  the  inefficiency  of  merely  penal  discipline 
for  children ;  a  subject  on  which  no  one  entertains  any  doubt  whatever. 
The  Dean  of  Bristol  read  it,  and  went  boldly  through  it  all ;  nothing 
daunted  at  the  concluding  anathemas  hurled  at  our  professional  theo- 
logians. 

The  next  day  good  papers  were  read.  Mr.  Wheatley  descanted  on 
punishments  and  rewards  at  the  Reformatories,  followed  by  a  lively 
discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Sidney  Turner  electrified  the  ladies  by  de- 
nouncing all  rewards,  puddings  in  particular.  This  punishment  question^ 
and  how  far  there  should  be  previous  punishment  for  the  crime 
committed,  and  if  so,  whether  in  the  reformatory  or  the  gaol,  was 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  a  remarkably  thoughtful  and  ably 
written  paper  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  advocated  by  im- 
answerable  arguments  the  infliction  of  pimishment  for  the  offence 
against  society.  He  wished  it  to  be  in  the  gaol.  This  called  forth 
a  very  few  remarks  in  favour  of  inflicting  it  in  the  reformatory  firom 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  whose  speech  at  the  evening  meeting  on  Thursday 
was  full  of  quiet  wisdom,  though  nowise  popular  with  the  more  tender- 
hearted philanthropists.  Miss  Carpenter,  in  her  otherwise  excellent 
paper  on  "  The  Female  Reformatories  and  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
them,"  remarked,  that  so  exploded  was  the  notion  that  Reformatories 
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would  incite  crime,  that  it  was  needless  to  answer  it.     Lord  R.  Cecil 
again  stated   that  such  a  fear  was  anything  but  chimerical,  as  the 
experience  of  France  had  testified.     We  regard  the  statistics  of  com- 
mittals as  no  proof  of  this.     When  the  committing  magistrates  know 
that  there  are  Eeformatories,  they  naturally,  as  in  France,  increase  the 
number  of  committals  on  that  account ;  so  ths^t  committals  are  really 
no  indices  of  crimes :   and  it  is  notorious  that  nothing  can  be  mora 
divers  in  English  counties  than  the  vigilance  of  detection  or  the     1 
proportion  which  punishments  bear  to  offenoe&      But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  a  destitute  child  would  commit  crime  to  eo  to 
a  B«fonnatoi7,  if  he  only  knew  ita  comforte,  <»>d  was  deterced  ^  no 
preliminary  punishment.     Many  such  instances  have  already  occurred, 
and  if  that   be  so  now,  when  the  chance  is  slii?ht  of  ffoinir  to  a 
Befonnatory.  greatly  wiu'  they  increase  when  Eefo^latories^sl^  have 
80  &r  multiplied  that  such  chance  is  converted  into  almost  a  certainty. 

It  is  quite  true  that  liberty  is  dear  to  the  child ;  but  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold  render  food  and  shelter  and  warmth  dearer  stilL  Besides, 
though  there  are  very  judicious  walls  and  locked  doors  in  some  town 
Beformatories,  which  certainly  are  not  inviting,  it  is  not  so  in  the  country 
ones,  and  whence  a  good  deal  of  running  away  is  already  effected. 
There  must  be  preliminary  punishment  as  a  preventive  to  this  very 
probable  abuse,  or  a  great  benefit  may  be  turned  into  a  great  evil ;  and 
the  apprehension  of  this  is  deterring  Lord  Hatherton  and  very  many 
other  benevolent  men  from  joining  our  ranks.  Therefore  we  think  it 
highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  more  attempts  made  to  dis- 
sociate pimishment  from  crime.  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  is  a  most  kind  and 
philanthropic  man,  wished  nothing  so  rash  as  this  abolition  of  proper 
correction  ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  find  that  there  was  a  very  general  dis- 
approval of  such  a  notion  at  Bristol  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise 
with  Christians.  The  moral  sense  of  society  requires  that  there  should 
be  a  public  mark  of  vice,  and  that  offences  should  be  punished  as  a 
public  attestation  of  the  detestation  in  which  society  holds  them,  as  well 
as  in  order  that  their  repetition  should  be  prevented.  But  what  says 
Scripture  ?  "  If  his  children  forsake  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judg- 
ments ;  if  they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  commandments ; 
then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity 
with  stripes.  Nevertheless,  my  loving-kindness  will  I  not  utterly  take 
from  him,  nor  suffer  my  Mthfulness  to  fail"  Again,  "  Now  no  chasten- 
ing for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous^  but  griyevous ;  nevertheless 
afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby." 

The  teaching  of  these  passages  is  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  It  is 
vain  to  resist  their  teaching  by  imputations  of  vindictiveness.  Framed 
according  to  the  principles,  and  forming  part  and  parcel,  of  a  Gospel 
of  divine  justice  and  infinite  love,  its  benignity  is  attested  by  its 
origin. 

The  fourteen  days  to  which  the  law  confines  the  punishment  of  the 
juvenile  offender  is  by  no  means  the  best  correction  which  the  case 
admits  of.  It  would  be  far  better  so  to  arrange  the  Beformatories  that 
certain  wards,  fitted  up  with  separate  cells,  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  offeudeta,  ^bo  might  then  be  committed 
even  before  trial  to  tlie  Ele£oxi3a«A(ory,  ajid  Wi  «L^«AVto.^^\jH«ftL*^\aaBlft^ 
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.80  strongly  impressed  on  the  first  meeting  as  the  indelible  brand  of  the 
{(aol.  We  attach  still  greater  weight  to  the  e£fect  on  the  child's  own 
mind.  Whatever  society  may  think  of  him  hereafter,  he  will  have  lost 
much  of  his  own  self-respect.  The  brand  will,  in  his  mind,  be  on  his 
brow  for  all  the  world  to  see ;  and  it  will  be  a  by-word  of  reproach,  a 
lasting  stigma,  according  to  his  belief  The  moral  sanction  is  impaired ; 
he  has  lost  the  higher  status  of  the  non-imprisoned  man.  There  is  one 
item  in  each  man's  claim  to  social  respect  which  he  cannot  forfeit,  for  it 
is  already  gone.  The  moral  evil  of  this  may  be  sometimes  exaggerated, 
but  it  has  a  certain  reality  and  weight  entitling  such  considerations  to 
regard.  There  are  no  practical  difficulties  in  coupling  the  penal  and 
reformatory  processes  in  the  same  building,  whilst  keeping  them  per- 
fectly distinct.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  forgot,  in  arguing  against  it 
because  the  same  superintendent  would  administer  both  disciplines,  that 
there  would  of  necessity  be  two  superintendents,  charged  with  different 
functions,  and  possessing  very  different  qualifications,  and  that  one  would 
.have  no  concern  with  the  province  of  the  other.  The  same  chaplain 
would,  however,  superintend  both  departments,  and  have  the  great 
advantage  of  studying  the  child's  cluuracter  from  the  beginning,  and 
both  under  the  penal  ordeal  and  the  reformatory  process.  We  have 
.here  merely  glanced  at  these  salient  advantages.  There  are,  however, 
many  others  which  we  trust  will  be  speedily  developed  in  a  separate 
.treatise,  for  the  subject  has  had  scarcely  any  discussion  at  BnstoL*  It 
appears  to  us  a  plan  jfreer  than  any  other  from  objections,  and  will, 
:perhaps,  sooner  or  later,  be  adopted. 

There  were  excellent  papers  by  Miss  Carpenter  on  the  relation  of  the 
.8tate  to  the  Schools,  and  another,  equally  good  and  full  of  wise  sag* 
^nestions,  from  the  Eev.  Sydney  Turner,  on  the  means  of  providing  for 
.tiiose  who  leave  the  Reformatories.  The  Beport  read  at  the  General 
'Meeting  omitted  any  mention  of  the  liberal  grants  of  the  Committee 
•of  Council,—- a  strange  omission,  well  supplied  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
•Wells,  and  next  day  by  Miss  Carpenter,  who  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
new  Minute  (inserted  in  our  last  Journal)  of  June  2nd. 

The  discussions  were  greatly  cramped  by  the  long  orations  of  one  or 
two  speakers.  Indeed,  we  heard  it  remarked  that  very  nearly  half  the 
whole  time  allotted  to  meetings  and  sections  had  been  engrossed  by 
•three  individuals,  no  one  of  whom  had  had  any  practical  experience  in 
the  management  of  Reformatories  ;  inasmuch  as  they  who  had  had  such 
.experience  were,  almost  without  an  exception,  present ;  several  having 
come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  This  should  not 
have  been ;  and  precautions  against  its  recurrence  ought  to  be  taken 
next  time.  The  evil  is  great,  for  men  not  practically  experienced  in 
tibbe  work  almost  necessarily  dwell  on  general  principles,  or  merely  con- 
troversial point&  Now,  on  general  principles  no  doubt  exists,  and 
.controv«:sfy  is  not  the  most  useful  mode  of  expending  the  time  of  the 
Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  day  was  Friday.  It  was 
devoted  to  visits  to  the  Reformatories.  Miss  Carpenter's  excellent 
.establishment  for  girls  at  the  Red  Lodge  in  Bristol  was  twice  visited  by 

•  See  Collection  of  Papers,  &c.,  on  B.efoTmatox\e%  •,  soW  "Ns^  "^ovi.SNsA.^^  ^  ^^' 
"Price  la  6d. 
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separate  parties.     It  contains  about   30  girls,  with  room   for  more. 
They  are  excellently  trained,  and  passed  a  fair  examination,  considering 
the  short  time  many  of  them  have  been  in  the  house,  and  the  appalling 
state  of  ignorance  and  vice  in  which  they  enter.     It  is  in  an  old  and 
remarkably  curious  mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  con- 
taining some  very  handsome  old  oak  carving.     A  small  party  were  pe^ 
mitted   to  visit   the  St.  Arnold's  Convent,  rarely  shown  to  any  one, 
where  the  party  were  received  by  the  Lady  Superior,  the  Chaplain,  and 
other  authorities  of  the  house,  which  stamds  on  the  property  of  W. 
Gillow,  Esq.,   who   liberally   presented   it.     The   Convent   contains  a 
Reformatory,  just  opened,  for  Boman  Catholic  criminal  girls,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  Irish  children  from  Liverpool.     The  wards  appropriated  to 
their  use  are  admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  dormitories  were  excellent 
and  remarkably  well  ventilated.     The  provisions  for  industrial  training 
were  capital,  including  cooking,  baking,  washing,  and  gardening.     Some 
of  the  nuns  will   learn  trades  to  instruct  the  children.     Kingswood, 
under  the  able  superintendence  of  George  Bengough,  Esq.,  was  next 
visited.     It  is  for  boys  only,  containing  about  40,  and  is  now  under  a 
greatly  improved  system  of  management.      Field  labour  is  the  great 
auxiliar  of  reformation  here.     Other  Reformatories  exist  in  and  near 
Bristol,  which  owes  its  pre-«minence  in  these  Reformatories  greatly  to 
the  residence  and  continued  zeal  and  exertion  of  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  his  highly  accomplished   and  benevolent 
family. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  was  visited  by  a  large  party,  both  sections 
having  met  there.  It  is  a  princely  building,  and  rears,  educates,  and 
maintains  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes,  being  built  and  supported, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Henry  Miiller,  the  founder  and  manager, 
entirely  by  voluntary  donations,  procured  solely  by  prayer  and  &ith. 
Very  many  thousand  pounds  must  have  been  so  raised,  for  a  more 
extensive  or  admirably  constructed  building  for  the  purpose  we  never 
saw.  The  children  looked  remarkably  welf  and  were  obvionsly  in  the 
best  possible  state  of  discipline.  Of  their  education  we  had  no  sufficient 
means  of  judging,  but  it  was,  at  any  rate,  apparently  well  cared  for ;  the 
only  defect  observable  being  the  need  of  better  industrial  training  and 
fitting  labour  for  the  boys.  The  girls  have  household  work,  and  all  are 
sent  out  to  service  or  trade  by  the  managers.  The  cleanliness  and  order 
which  pervades  the  whole  of  this  immense  establishment  is  perfect.  A 
superintendence  of  no  ordinary  discretion,  precision,  and  power,  is  every- 
where manifest. 

Not  one  of  the  least  interesting  incidents  of  the  Conference  was  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Miss  Dix;  the  former  our  own  dis- 
tinguished author,  and  the  latter  an  American  lady,  whose  placid 
demeanour  and  accomplished  mind  would  scarcely  have  indicated  her 
as  the  noble  founder  of  no  less  than  nineteen  lunatic  asylums,  by  means 
of  her  own  individual  efforts.  Though  the  queen  of  charity  was  not 
there,  due  homage  was  done  to  Miss  Nightingale  ;  and  her  relative,  Mr. 
Bracebridge,  gave,  after  dinner  on  the  first  day,  some  most  interesting 
anecdotes  of  her  residence  in  the  East,  and  of  the  deference  and  respect 
shown  to  her  by  Lord  Raglan,  who  visited  her  during  her  first  illness. 
Mr.  Bracebridge  stated  that  the  world  would  never  know  what  she  had 
undergone,  or  the  difficulties  that  had  beset  her  labours ;  and  he  ended 
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by  saying,  that  great  sLs  were  the  qualities  in  her  justly  appreciated  by 
the  public,  that  ofybrfeecwawce,  in  his  judgment,  surpassed  them  all. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  how  greatly  the  comforts  and  &cilities 
of  the  visitors  were  promoted  by  the  kindness  and  hospitJEdity  of  Mr. 
Miles,  M.P.  .  . 

May  th^re  be  many  more  Reformatory  Conferences !  S. 


PEINCIPLES  OF  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  SINGING  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Vin.    Melody  should  bb  taught  by  means  op  Harmokt. 

2.  Sutcoesdons  mchided  in  Chords — eontvmud. 

"XTTE  have  now  to  deal  with  the  minor  chords. 

T  T  The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  t6  enable  his  pupils  to 
apprehend  and  sing  a  minor  triad,  as  a  tjrpe.  Any  sound  of  moderate 
height  may  be  taken  as  the  root,  and  the  combination,  having  no  relation 
to  a  scale,  should  be  sung,  not  to  any  8ol/a  syllables,  but  to  the  numerals 
1,3,5. 

The  pupils  will  soon  perceive  that  the  difference  between  the  minor 
and  the  major  triad  lies  in  the  second  sound,  which,  the  teacher  may 
explain  to  them  is,  a  l^rge  or  i^ajor  third  above  the  first  in  the  one  case, 
and  only  a  small  or  minor  third  above  the  first  in  the  other,  whence  the 
names  given  to  the  two  triads. 

M.  J.  R.  Weber  has  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  practice  of  the 
minor  triad  in  the  Theoretical  Part  of  his  Method  : — 

"  The  major  scale  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  ratios  of 
sounds  mpst  nearly  related  to  one  another.  The  most  nearly  related 
sounds  have  the  ratios  1:2:3:4;  the  harmonic  ratios  joined  with  each 
of  these  sounds  are  4:5:6. 

"  Whenever  a  key-note  appears,  all  these  ratios  appear  simultaneously 
with  it.  Nature,  therefore,  gives  us  only  a  major  third  and  a  major 
fifth  on  a  key-note.  But  with  the  major  third  and  major  fifth,  the 
minor  or  small  third  (5  :  6)  is  also  given,  just  as  the  semitones  are 
given,  with  the  harmonic  main  points  in  the  scale.  The  ratios  4:5:6 
consist  of  two-thirds  raised  one  above  the  other,  the  first  of  which  is 
major,  the  second  minpr.  Each  of  these  intervals  is  harmonious  in  itself, 
as  well  as  in  its  combination  with- the  other  to  form  a  triad.  If  we 
invert  the  intervals  so  as  to  make  5  :  6  come  first  and  4  :  5  second, 
we  get  the  following  triad  : — 10  :  12  :  15. 

"  This  triad  must  likewise  be  harmonious,  as  it  consists  of  the  ratios  of 
the  natural  triad.  But  if  the  ear  apprehends  the  lowest  note  of  this 
triad  as  the  key-note,  it  goes  contrary  to  nature  ;  for  nature  gives  us  a 
large  third  on  the  key-note  in  the  common  chord,  whereas  in  the  minor 
triad  there  is  always  a  small  third  on  the  key-note  ;  and  the  singer  who 
is  not  acquainted  with  this  combination  has  great  difficulty  in  banishing 
from  his  ear  the  natural  sound  which  forms  this  large  third  with  the 
fundamental  note,  and  in  singing  instead  of  it  the  sound  which  forms 
the  small  third. 
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**  We  know  that  the  more  intelligible  interval  4  :  5  is  the  last  one  in 
the  minor  triad,  and  that  the  interval  5  :  6  is  the  first ;  they  are  bot;h 
included  in  the  fifth.  If  the  singer  follows  the  plan  which  nature  points 
onty  in  learning  to  sing  the  minor  chords  and  takes  the  ratio  4  :  5  first, 
from  which  it  is  a  natural  descent  to  the  minor  third  below,  he  will  find 
the.  matter  come  easy  to  him,  as  the  most  difficult  ratio,  the  minor  third, 
is  thus  given  him  without  further  trouble." 

The  teacher  will  now  tell  the  pupils  that  there  are  three  minor,  as 
well  as  three  major,  chords  in  the  major  scale,  and  proceed  to  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  minor  chorda  No  complete  phrases  can  be  formed  from 
these  chords  alone  in  the  major  scale  :  they  occur  only  as  transition 
steps  interspersed  among  the  major  chords.  In  order  that  each  exercise 
may  have  a  complete  character,  it  should  consist  <^  a  tonic  phrase. 

1.  The  minor  chord  on  the  sixth  sound  of  the  scale  (Id),  as  it  includes 
the  tonic  and  the  mediant,  is  the  most  closely  related  to  the  tonic  har- 
mony. This  chord  should  be  practised  with  the  syllables  la,  do,  mi, 
first  as  an  harmonic  combination,  and  then  dispersed  in  various  ways  as 
melody,  thus  (Eig.  1)  : — 

Fio.  1. — Minor  triad  of  La,  as  harmokt  and  mblodt. 
I.      II.     III. 


The  most  common  tonic  phrase  in  which  this  chord  is  introduced  is 
naturaUy  the  upper  tetrachord  itsell  The  full  chords  are  as  follows 
(Fig.  2)  :— 

Fig.  2. — Progression  containing  minor  triad  of  La. 
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This  harmonic  progression  should  be  practised  by  the  class,  the  master 
taking  the  lowest  notes. 

By  melodic  dispersion  of  the  triads,  the  upper  part  may  be  expanded 
into  the  following  passage  (Fig.  3)  :— - 

Fig.  3. — Same  progression  with  chords  dispersed. 


i 


This  passage  should  be  practised  both  with  and  without  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  full  chords. 

2.  The  minor  chord  on  the  second  sound  of  the  scale  (re)  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  minor  chord  on  the  sixth  (^,  that  the  chord  of  the 
subdominant  bears  to  the  chord  of  the  tonic.     This  chord  should  be 
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practised  both  hannonically  and  melodically  to  the  syllables  re,  fa,  la 
(Fig.  4)  :— 

Fig.  4. — Minob  triad  of  Rb,  as  harmoky  and  mplody. 


I.       II.     III. 


We  do  not  think  it  advisable  that  the  syllables  la^  do,  mi  should, 
even  at  the  commencement,  be  used  as  general  names  for  all  three 
minor  chords.  The  syllables  must  show  the  similarity  of  the  chords 
of  different  scales,  not  the  similarity  of  the  chords  of  the  same  scale ; 
for  which  latter  purpose  the  numerals,  as  we  have  already  said,  are 
best  adapted. 

One  of  the  most  conmion  tonic  passages  in  which  this  chord  is  em- 
ployed is. the  descending  lower  pentachord  of  the  scale  (Fig.  5)  : — 

Pig.  5. — Progression  containing  minor  triad  of  Re. 
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The  upper  part  in  this  progression  may  be  expanded  into  the  follow- 
ing phrase,  which  may  be  practised  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing 
exercise  (Fig.  6) : — 

Fig.  6. — Same  progression  with  chords  dispersed. 


p 


3.  The  minor  chord  on  the  third  of  the  scale  (mi)  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  principal  minor  chord  that  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
bears  to  the  chord  of  the  tonic.  We  have  mentioned  this  similarity  of 
relations  simply  to  account  for  the  order  in  which  we  have  taken  the 
three  minor  chords. 

The  present  minor  chord  must  be  practised  in  the  same  way  as  the 
preceding  two  (Fig.  7)  : — 

Fig.  7. — Minor  triad  of  Mi,  as  harmony  and  melody. 
I.     II.    in.  
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Being  a  dominant  chord  in  relation  to  the  principal  minor  chord,  it  is 
invariably  followed  by  the  latter,  and  thus  it  is  not  employed  so  fre- 
quently in  music  written  in  the  major  mode  as  either  of  the  others.  Its 
employment  is  exemplified  in  the  subjoined  progression  (Fig.  8),  which 
contains  all  six  chords.     The  three  major  chords  are  denoted  by  Roman 
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naiuerals  and  capital  letters ;  the  tliree  minor  by  Arabic  figures  and 

Italic  lettei-s  : — 

Fig.  8. — Pkogrebsion  coNTAiNnio  all  six  chords. 

III.      s.        1.        s.        III.     in.        1. 
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Do.      Fi.      J2e.        Sol.    Mi.      La,        Re.     Sol.     Sol.     Do. 

This  progression  will  give  us  the  following  melodic  passage  (Fig*  9)  «-* 
Fig.  9. — Same  progression  witu  chords  dispersed. 


lu  practising  the  foregoing  and  similar  melodic  passages,  the  bass 
notes  of  the  progression   should  always  be  added  by  the  master,  to 
sustain  the  Toices  of  the  children  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  keeps  a 
class  of  young  singers,  and  indeed  of  any  singers,  in  tune  so  well  as  a 
good  firm  bass.     In  executing  a  single  melody  or  part,  the  singer  has 
nothing  to  guide  him  except  the  relations  <^  the  single  suQcessLve  soiuuds, 
and  these  relations  are  frequently  indirect  and  oooaaipnaliy  ambiguous. 
But  when  the  harmony  is  supplied  either  by  other  Yoioes  or  by  Mi  in- 
strument, he  has  the  fUrther  guidance  afforded  by  the  impression  of  the 
direct  relation  of  eadb  sound  to  the'  other  sounds  of  the  harmonic  com- 
bination to  which  it  belongs,  especially  to  the  root  from  which  the  com- 
bination springs.     The  roots  of  the  chords  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
bass  than  in  any  other  register.     Further,  the  low  notes  have  a  breadth, 
force,  and  decision  which  render  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  give  ,the 
impression  of  stability  in  the  fundamental  sounds.     Hence  it  is  that  a 
bass,  either  vocal  or  instrumental,  when  itself  well  sustained,  affords  (as 
a  bass   ought   to   do)  a  good  support   to  aii  upper  part.     And  such 
support  is  evidently  afforded  in  ihe  highest  degree  when,  as  in  the 
exercises  which  we  have  proposed,  the  melody  consiists  of  chord  succes- 
sions, and  the  bass  holds  on  the  fundamental  sound  during  each. 

We  have  thus  concluded  the  subject  of  successions  occurring  in 
chords,  and  arrive  at  the  ^hird  kind  of  successions,  namely, — 

3.  Successions  arising  from  the  progression  of  chords. 

Most  of  the  intervals  contained  in  successions  of  this  kind  will  have 
been  already  practised  as  parts  of  chord  successions.  The  only  intervals 
that  will  not  have  been  so  practised  are  sevenths,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  minor  seventh  on  the  dominant,  which  has  been 
included  among  the  dibrd  sliccessions,  these  intei'Vals  Occur  so  Seldom 
that  they  will  not  need  any  separate  practice.  It  is  probably  foi* 
these  reasons  that  Dr.  Marx  has  omitted  to  notice^  successions  of  this 
class. 

In  concluding  oiu-  exposition  of  this  principle,  we  give  the  following 
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Kound  by  Purcell  as  a  good  exemplification  of  all  the  three  kinds  of 
melodic  successions  (Fig.  10)  : — 


Fig.  10. — ^RouND  exemflifting  all  thbeb  successions. 
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International  Congresses  at  Brusseia — ^  Two  International  Con- 
gresses are  shortly  to  be  held  at  Brussels ;  the  one,  for  improying  the  physical  and 
intelleotaal  condition  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  opened  on  the  15ih  of  September ; 
the  other,  for  promoting  the  principles  of  free  trade,  to  be  opened  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month.  The  latter  is  intended  to  bring  together  documents  of  every  kind 
tending  to  elucidate  the  manu&cturing  and  commercial  economy  of  nations,  especially 
in  relation  to  their  mtitual  intercourse,  ^e  other  is  intended  to  induce  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  actual  condition,  wants,  and  resources  of  the  industrial  population 
in  yarious  countries,  and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  the  most  practical  means  for 
improving  their  health,  comfort,  and  intellectual  development.  With  this  view  it 
win  be  connected  with  an  exhibition  of  articles  of  domestic  and  sanitary  economy, 
which  is  to  be  opened  on:  the  25th  of  August,  and  to  be  closed  on  the  5th  of  October. 
The  exhibition  will,  it  is  hoped,  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  Eiconomio  Museum. 
A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  in  aid  of  the 
Brussels  Philanthropic  Congress,  while  the  Society  of  Arts  has  similarly  undertaken 
the  furtherance  of  the  Economic  Exhibition. 
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Short  Notes  to  Sophocles.     Oxford  :  Parker. 

Another  volume  of  the  Oxford  Pocket  Classics.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  each  play  there  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  subject,  and  an 
abstract  of  the  contents.  The  notes  embody  the  results  of  the  latest 
criticism,  without  discussion,  but  yet  with  numerous  references  to  works 
where  the  student  may  meet  with  discussion.  The  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  to  multiply  notes  ad  infimJbwm :  we  are  glad  to  have  a 
prospect  of  the  tide  setting  henceforth  in  another  direction. 


A  Complete  Decimal  System  of  Money  and  Measures.     By  W.  H. 
Jessop,  B.A.     Pp.  88.     Cambridge  :  Beightcm,  Bell,  &  Co. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Mr.  Jessop's  system  appears  to  be  the 
simultaneous  change  of  weights  cmd  Tneaswres^  as  well  as  money^  to  the 
decimal  method ;  or,  if  one  must  precede  the  other,  the  new  meamjurea 
should  be  the  first.  This  plan  would,  in  his  opinion,  overcome  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  frustrated  the  scheme.  By  way  of 
illustration,  we  may  take  the  postage-stamp  :  the  dram  is  in  the  first 
place  increased,  so  as  to  equal  2*111  old  drams;  the  ounce  =  10  new 
drams,  or  21*  116,  instead  of  16  old  drams.  In  the  next  place,  the  coin 
is  altered  so  as  to  make  1,000  instead  of  960  farthings  to  the  pound  : 
and  new  coins  are  introduced  (with  old  names)  to  represent  the  lower 
decimal  amounts,  e,g.,  5  farthings=l  noble;  10  farthings=l  mark; 
the  noble  (it  will  be  observed)  exceeding  the  value  of  the  present  penny 
in  the  proportion  of  4*  8  to  4.  By  the  payment  of  a  noble  instead  of  a 
penny,  the  Post  Office  would  carry  a  letter  weighing  half  a  new  ounce  with 
no  greater  loss  than  one  penny  for  every  nine  letters  carried  at  that 
rate,  whereas  the  simple  change  of  the  penny,  or  -s^th  part  of  the  pound, 
into  the  -yj^th  part  would  be  productive  of  a  greater  proportionate  loss 
to  the  public.  As  it  is,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  public  would  be  the 
losers  in  a  certain  way,  inasmuch  as  in  future  they  would  only  be  able 
to  send  200  letters  for  a  pound,  instead  of  240  :  it  is  true  that  the 
letters  might  be  heavier  thian  they  used  to  be  by  more  than  a  quarter, 
and  if  the  public  were  in  a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  this  boon,  they 
would  be  actually  gainers ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  the  public  would 
care  for  the  proffered  boon. 

Similarly,  the  mile  in  Mr.  Jessop's  system=61,155*14,  instead  of 
63,360  inches,  and  four  new  farthings  are  somewhat  less  than  four  old 
farthings,  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  24  A  rule  of  three  sum  will  show 
that  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  old  and  the  new  mile  is  very 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  old 
and  the  new  four  farthings,  so  that,  in  short,  one  new  penny  for  one  new 
mile  would  be  the  same  as  one  old  penny  for  one  old  mile. 

We  do  not  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  abstract  merits  of  Mr.  Jessop's 
system,  or  as  to  its  practicability.  His  theory  is  no  doubt  correct  :  if 
decimal  computations  are  the  best  for  money,  they  must  also  be  best  for 
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"weiglits  and  measures.  His  adaptations  of  the  one  brandi  of  the  subject 
to  the  other  are  ingenious.  We  still  doubt  whether  such  sweeping 
changes  could  be  carried  into  effect. 


A  Plain  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psahns.     Part  L     Pp.  104. 

Oxford  :  Parker. 

Such  a  Commentary  has  been  for  some  time  much  needed.  Criticism 
has  been  exercised  on  the  Psalms  more  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  but  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  popularize 
ihe  results  of  this  criticism.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  Prayer-book 
version  is  adopted  as  the  text,  we  presume  as  being  more  familiar  to  us  : 
where  the  text  requires  emendation,  a  corrected  yersion  is  added  :  the 
explanation  that  follows  the  several  verses  is  of  a  plain  and  practical 
character^ :  and  at  the  close  (ought  it  not  to  have  been  rather  at  the 
beginning  7)  of  each  psalm  there  is  a  brief  introduction,  informing  the 
reader  of  its  author,  title,  and  substance.  We  should  have  liked  the 
work  better  if  some  attempt  had  been  made  to  group  the  verses  of  each 
psalni  together,  so  as  to  preserve  the  connection  between  the  different 
portions  :  this  might  have  been  done  in  the  introduction  by  the  addition 
of  a  short  abstract,  on  the  method  adopted  in  Hengstenberg*s  valuable 
work. 

Handbook  ctf  the  Greek  Drama.     By  K  Walford,  M.A.     Pj).  242. 

London  :  Longman& 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  as  follow  : — A  history  of  the  Greek 
Drama,  &om  its  earHer  origin  to  its  decline ;  an  analysis  of  Aristotle's 
treatise  on  poetry  ;  a  chapter  on  scansion  and  tragic  phraseology  ;  and 
an  appendix  containing  the  canons  of  Person,  Blomfield,  and  Monk, 
together  with  other  extracts.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  the 
tftme  as  that  pinsued  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  his  "Theatre  of  the  Greeks." 
Mr.  Walford  has  drawn  his  materials  from  the  highest  authorities, — 
Donaldson,  Miiller,  Bockh,  Paley,  Schlegel,  and  others  ;  and  from  these 
materials  he  has  compiled  a  manual,  written  in  an  agreeable  style,  and 
characterized  with  the  discernment  of  a  ripened  scholar.  Thi^  work 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  public 
schools  :  we  venture  to  recommend  it  most  warmly  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

The  Characteristics  of  Style  and  Analysis  of  Ornament.     By  it.  N. 
Wormun,  Esq.     London :  Chapman  and  HedL 

This  is  a  series  of  elaborate  Lectures,  illustrated  by  wood-engravings, 
very  beautifully  executed,  showing  the  features  of  ornamental  art  in 
each  epoch.  It  is  scarcely  so  much  an  educational  as  an  artistic  work ; 
but  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admiration  of  the  skill, 
taste,  and  ability  of  Mr.  Womum. 


Practical  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  Meteorology. 
By  Young  and  Hugh  Brun,  John  Scoffem,  and  Lowe.  Pp.  584. 
London  :  Houlstone  and  Stoneman,  1856. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Heavens,  but  its  chief  merit  is  in  its  epitome  of  nautical  astronomy 
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and  navigatioiiy  which  part  of  the  work  appears  to  be  carefblly  dona 
A  great  deal  of  it,  however,  is  collated  &om  other  worka  It  is 
illustrated  throughout,  and  contains  an  immenise  mass  of  matter.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  book  seems  to  be  an  omission  of  elementary  links,  so 
as  to  make  the  book  intelligible  to  learners  :  it  is  rather  proToking  too, 
in  the  seventh  page,  to  find  that  the  chapter  on  logarithms  is  of  no  use 
to  them,  unless  they  have  another  volume  to  explain  trigonometrical 
terms.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  book  exhibits  great  research 
and  industry,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  sciences. 


Elementary  Arithmetic.    By  Edward  Sang,  F.RS.K   Pp.  231.   London 

and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood,  1856. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  prepossessing  :  its  typography  and 
paper  are  imceptionable.  This  is  always  a  recommendation,  as  far  as 
it  goes.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  mathematical  treatises.  The  author 
thmks  arithmetic  has  been  hitherto  considered  a  species  of  legerd^mam, 
and  he  wishes  to  make  it  an  intellectual  exercise,  and  to  exclude 
dogmatism.  We  heartily  agree  with  him;  but  we  must  not  suppose 
that  he  stands  alone  in  this  effort.  Mr.  Tate  and  others  have  laboured 
in  the  same  field,  and  we  think  with  great  success ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Sang  has  the  merit  of  much  novelty  in  working  out  his  system.  Our 
chief  objection  to  it  is  its  excessive  prolixity  :  the  first  eighty  pages  of 
small  type  do  not  bring  us  even  up  to  simple  division.  The  chapter  on 
ratio  and  proportion  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  book,  and 
we  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  successful  The  great  puzzle  is  how 
this  book  is  to  be  applied  in  practice  :  it  contains  a  vast  deal  which  is 
too  elaborately  elementary  for  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  fiur 
too  abstract  for  children,  nor  would  it  at  all  facilitate  their  acquisition 
of  the  rule-of-three  to  go  through  Mr.  Sang's  preliminary  disquisition 
on  the  nature  of  ratios :  in  feet,  we  think,  it  might  be  fer  more  easily 
and  readily  taught  by  Mr.  Tate's,  Barnard  Smith's,  Calder's,  or  Colenso's 
systems ;  in  short,  however,  clever  and  accurate,  Mr.  Sang's  is  hardly  to 
be  termed  a  practically  useful  book  on  "  Elementary  Arithmetic." 

Series  of  Questions  and  Answers  on  Greek  Grammar.     Part  11.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  B.  Collis,  M.A.     Pp.  277.     London  :  Longmans,  1856. 

The  short  exercises  on  the  tenses  are  remarkably  good,  and  the 
syntax  also.  It  evinces  great  analytical  talent  in  the  explanation 
of  Greek  Graoimar.  The  book  is  beautifully  and  accurately  printed,  and 
we  are  right  glad  to  find  that  a  '^  Praxis  Latina^"  on  the  same  plan,  is  in 
the  press,  by  the  same  author. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 

T?ie  Steppmg-SUme  to  Natural  History,  By  James  Owen.  Pp.  191.  (London : 
Longmans,  1856.)  A  very  nice  little  book,  paving  the  way  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  and  especially  of  zoology,  by  a  series  of  questions  and  answers.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  comprise  more  interesting  information  in  the  same  scope,  or  with  more 
clearness.- — Catechetical  Lesnons  on  the  Parables  of  tlie  New  Testament  (London 
and  Oxford  :  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)  Very  suggestive  questions,  with  judicious  refer- 
ences and  points  of  morale.     They  will  greafcly  assist  teachers  and  clergymen  in  their 

practical  application  and  explanation  of  parables — a  duty  &r  too  little  practised. 

AdanijaJi,  a  Tale  of  the  Jetoish  Dispersion.     By  Misa  Jane  M.  Strickland.    An 
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interesthig  and  iustructive  story,  told  With  the  author's  peculiar  power. -^ — Exami- 
nation Papers  in  Greek  and  Zaiin  Authors.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Major,  D.D.  (Oxford  : 
J.  H.  &  J.  Parker.)  Very  admirably-selected  and  useful  papers,  so  printed  and 
arranged  in  separate  pages  as  to  be  practically  serviceable  for  examinations  in  school 

or  college. I7ie  English  Hymnal.     A  new  edition,  pp.  804.    (London  and  Oxford ; 

Parker,  1856.)  This  is  a  very  nice  little  book,  with  appropriate  hymns  and  psalms, 
and  the  suggestions  at  the  commencement  are  good,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 

common  system  of  "  drawling  out  hymns." My  First  Place — Cottage  Somes, 

(London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.)     These  are  simple  tales,  with  good  morals,  and  calculated 

to  interest  the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended. First  Principles  of  OeneraZ 

Knowledge,  By  Susanna  M.  PauU.  Second  series,  pp.  250.  (London :  Belfe.) 
Hiis  is  a  most  interesting  book,  and  contains  a  vast  deal  of  useful  information.  The 
subjects  are  arranged  as  follows  : — Chronology — Coins  and  Money — ^Weights  and 
Measures — Productions  of  the  Earth  used  for  Food,  Medicine,  and  Manu&ctures — 
Animals,  Birds,  and  Insects — Geology — Mineralogy — Manufactures — Mathematics — 
Optics — Electricity — Physics,  &c. — Navigation — Acoustics — Architecture.   We  hope 

it  will  have  a  large  circulation. A  Complete  Catechism  of  ike  Descriptive  Geography 

of  England.  By  T.  Challener.  Pp.150.  (London:  Longmans,  1856.)  This  Oata- 
chism  is  accurate,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  filets,  but  stated  with  a  brevity  which 
renders  them  dry.     It  presents  the  framework  of  pictures,  to  be  filled  up  by  the 

teacher. An  Howr  with  the  Kings.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bourne,  B.A.    (Loudon : 

Houlston  and  Stoneman.)  Not  a  badly-written  little  history,  but  too  short  to  be 
very  serviceable.     It  reduces  dates  to  a  sort  of  memoria  technica,  which  may  be 

usefuL Knowledge  made  Easy.    By  Greorge  Vasey.    Pp.  144.     (London  :  Pitman, 

1856.  This  book  contains  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  various  subjects,  commencing 
with  the  arts  of  spelling  and  reading,  writing,  and  the  multiplication-table.  The 
principles  of  short-hand,  brief  outlines  of  geography  and  astronomy,  and  grammar, 
are  added ;  a  table  of  abbreviation  of  words,  and  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
since  the  Conquest,  appear  at  the  end.    It  will  both  amuse  and  at  the  same  time 

materially  aid  a  child  in  gaining  knowledge. Second  Report  of  the  Evangelical 

Italian  School.  Conducted  by  Signore  and  Signora  Ferretti.  (London:  Hunt  & 
Elliott.)  It  is  the  pious  object  of  this  institution^  to  evangelize  Italian  girls  in 
London,  and,  by  their  means,  as  well  as  by  direct  efibrts,  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 

the  Gospel  in  Italy. The  Eco  di  Savonarola  is  a  monthly  publication,  in  English 

and  Italian,  devoted  to  the  same  good  objects.   We  wish  to  both  eveiy  possible  success. 

Familiar  Objects  by  Straight  Lines.  By  Rev.  C.  Richson,  M. A.  (London :  National 

Society.)  A  series  of  excellent  models  for  drawing  straight-lined  objects,  and  thus  train- 
ing both  eye  and  hand.  It  aids  penmanship  as  well  as  drawing.  They  are  excellently 
done,  and  exhibit  admirable  judgment  in  the  highly-accomplished  editor,  whose  zeal  and 

efficiency  in  all  educational  works  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. A  Treatise 

on  a  Box  of  Instruments,  &c.     By  Thomas  Kentish.     Second  Edition.     (London : 

Ralfe  &  Fletcher.)    A  most  useful  little  book,  full  of  practical  information. QuisS' 

turns  on  the  Use  of  the  Globes.  By  W.  Hardcastle.  (London :  Relfe  &  Brothers.) 
This  little  book  will  save  teachers  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  the  questions  are 

judicious  and  pi-actical. A  Course  of  Practical  Geometry,    By  W.  Pease.     Third 

Edition.     We  like  this  work  much.     It  is  condensed,  simple,  and  accurate. 

Lessons  on  the  Collects  appointed  for  Sundays  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Lessons 
on  the  Epistles  appointed  for  Swndays.  Lessons  on  the  Gospds  appointed  for  Sundays  in 
the  Book  of  ComTnon  Prayer.  Pp.  393.  (London :  169,  Fleet-street.)  This  is  a 
valuable  book  for  teachers  and  pupils,  as  in  the  Lessons  on  the  Collects  each  collect 
is  discussed  sentence  by  sentence,  and  at  the  end  is  a  tabular  explanation  of  the  more 
difficult  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  collects.  Lessons  on  the  Epistles  commence 
with  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  passage ;  then  the  chief  and  secondaiy 
lessons  to  be  inculcated ;  then  ^ve  explanatory  notes  of  each  verse,  and  the  apph- 
cation  ;  and  the  Gospels  are  treated  of  in  the  same  way.     We  hope  it  will  be  well 

circulated  among  teachers. -Complete  Guide  to  Government  Appointment  and  to  the 

Civil  Service  ExaminatioTis,  By  James  Hurst,  of  Her  Majesty's  Civil  Service.  Pp.  78. 
(London :  Relfe,  1856.)  This  little  book  is  by  no  means  what  it  professes  to  be, 
namely,  a  complete  guide  to  Government  appointments.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
After  a  wordy  pre&ce,  there  is  an  analysis  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners' 
Report,  and  use^l  as  &r  as  it  goes,  though  it  has  been  published  and  republished  ad 
infinitum.  Then  follows  a  long  list  of  the  principal  Government  offices,  omitting  all 
the  minor  ones,  to  which  candidates  who  buy  the  book  will  alone  aspire,  and  to  have 
given  which^  with  their  aalaries,  might  have  been  of  some  use.    The  best  part  of  the 

3   K 
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book  is  tliat  which  giTes  the  pritcribed  subjeotB  of  exMnination  required  by  each 
Government  department.    The  extracts  from  the  papers  are  useless,  because  they  do 

not  show  for  what  departments  they  have  been  used. Lectures  to  Children  on 

Scripture  Ihctrinei,  By  Samuel  Green,  B.A.  Pp.  115.  (London  :  Sunday  School 
Union,  1856.)  Lectures  to  Children  on  the  Bible,  By  Samuel  Green,  B.A.  Pp.  117. 
(London :  Sunday  School  Union,  1856.)  These  are  good  little  books,  conveying 
practical  lessons  of  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  are  interspersed  with  pretty  anecdotes, 
which  will  aid  in  enforcing  those  duties  which  must  be  taught  to  every  child. 

SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Fraza^B  MagassMie;  British  Edtuxttor ;  Titan;  Scottish  Educational  Journal; 
SducaJtor";  L*AbeilU;  Educaiimal  Record ;  Penny  Post;  Oenileman*s  Magasine,  [We 
are  glad  to  hail  Mr.  Svlvanus  Urban  evincing  a  degree  of  healthful  vigour,  which 
reminds  us  of  his  best  days.]  Lardner*s  ffanMook  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Chambers's 
Educational  Course;  Modem  History;  Scripture  Oet^/raphy;  Hobson's  Choice;  Susan; 
Mary  Thomas  ;  T%e  British  Soldier, 


Sntelliamce. 

British  Association. — ^At  the  recent  Cheltenham  Meeting,  in  the  Section  of 
Political  Science,  education  was  an  important  feature;  not  only  were  there  Me 
papers  on  Reformatories  by  Mr.  Barwick  Baker  and  Miss  Carpenter, — there  was  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bromby  on  National  Education.  In 
the  Mathematical  Section  Mr.  Grove  gave  a  remarkably  clever  paper  on  Correlative 
Forces  ;  and  Professor  Whewell  and  Mr.  Symons  descanted  on  the  Moon's  Motion 
(disagreeing  but  slightly  thereon) ;  and  Col.  Sir  T.  Rawlinson  at  immense  length  on 
Cuneiform  Inscriptions.  There  was  a  due  quota  of  interesting  geology,  and  a  horrify- 
ing exposS  of  the  effects  of  strychnine,  very  instructive  in  toe  art  of  murder  made 
easy.     Altogether  it  was  a  successful  meeting. 


Notices. 

REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  amd  Achertisements  must  he  sent  only  to  Messrs.  Groombridge, 
5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strangers,  mtist  be  accompanied  hy  a 
remittance,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — ^f  under  40  words,  3«.  ^d  ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d.  ;  a  whole  page,  £2,  2s, ;  a  half-page, 
or  ons  colwmn,  £1.  5«.  Ten  per  cent.  discouM  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  than  twice. 

Tfis  JOu&NAL  wiU  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  orue  year,  on  receipt  of 
65.  6d  in  advance.  

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*:ie*  No  other  paper  ou  Local  Words  can  be  found.    We  shall  be  glad  of  one. 

Dr.  Lardner  is  thanked  for  the  offer  of  his  Pamphlet,  but  it  does  not  carry  the 
argument  any  further  than  before.  Some  able  treatises  have  also  reached  us,  to- 
gether with  Herr  von  Hompach's  voluminous  volume,  and  Mr.  Symons's  paper  at 
Cheltenham,  both  against  the  theory  of  rotation.  The  astronomers  will  eventually 
find  the  common  sense  view  of  this  matter  too  strong  for  them,  and  will  have  to 
amend  their  description  of  what  they  admit  to  be  the  Moon's  motion  ;  and  which  is 
demonstrably  that  of  simple  translation  in  a  circular  orbit,  not  having  a  particle  of 
rotation,  according  to  Barlow's  definition  of  it,  in  his  Standard  Mathematical  Dic- 
tionary, as  follows : — 

'*  JlotcUion;  the  motion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis,  called 
the  cLxis  of  rotation,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  progressive  motion  of  a  body 
about  some  distant  point  or  centre  :  mus  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  a  motion 
of  rotation,  but  its  annual  motion  one  of  revolution."  *  ♦  * 

"  When  a  solid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  shape  and  dimensions  un- 
altered, eveiy  particle  is  actually  describing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  which  axis  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane." 

We  owe  it  to  our  readers  to  give  them  a  truce  on  this  subject^  strongly  recom- 
mending those  who  need  further  information  to  read  the  several  able  treatises  on 
Kinematics  published  long  ago  by  Mr,  H.  Perigal  on  this  subject. 


A  RATIONAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  FRACTIONa 

BY  CHARLES  UAGUB  BERUASN. 

{ContUmed  froin  page  883.) 

YIL  Snm^ing  aeverat  Fractwns  to  the  same  Denominalion.    Adding  and 


M,  Yon  know  already  that  fractions,  which  are  to  be  added  together 
or  subtracted  from  one  another,  mtist  have  the  same  deDominator.  In 
the  preceding  esamples  only  one  fraction  was  to  be  changed,  and  brought 
under  the  denominator  of  the  other.  But  in  most  caaeii  both  or  all  the 
iractions  most  be  changed  ;  for  instance,  if  we  have  -f-ff.  Which  are 
the  new  denominators  you  cau  give  to  the  fraction  \  by  multiplpng  the 
denominator  5  ^ — A,  Instead  of  5  I  may  get  the  denominators  10,  IS, 
20,  25,  30,  35,  ka. 

M.  Which  are  the  denominators  to  which  yon  can  bring  the  second 
fraction  ft— J.  U,  21,  28,  35,  42,  Ac. 

3£.  Write  down  the  two  Usta  of  denominators,  and  see  which  ia  com- 
inoQ  to  both  \ — A.  I  find  36  in  both  lists. 

M.  Therefore  J  as  well  as  f  may  be  changed  into  SSths.  By  which 
number  must  yon  multiply  the  denominator  £  in  order  to  obtain  35  1 — 
A.  By  7. 

M.  7,  which  is  the  denominator  of  the  second  fractioo.  And  by 
which  number  must  you  multiply  7  to  obtain  the  same  denominator  35  % 
—A.  By  5. 

M.  5,  which  is  the  denominator  of  the  first  fimctiou.  Now  change 
both  fraotioDS  and  bring  them  to  35th^  but  do  not  forget  to  multiply 
the  numerator  by  the  same  number  by  which  you  most  multiply  the 
denominator. — A.  \=\^,  f =iS' 

M.  Now  add  them  together.— .4.  |^+^=|^.-.i+f =«. 

M.  Here  I  show  you  once  more  on  lines  and  squares  that  you  are 
Tight. 

' i.."..|..^U 


■-U 


A^^^V- 


A 

1    1 

1    1 

M.  Let  us  now  add  together  j+i-     [Questions  and  demonstrations 
VOK  X.  Ha  118,  N.S.  3  L 
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are  to  be  repeated  as  in  tlie  preceding  instance,  and,  after  two  or  more 
such  additions  have  been  performed,  the  pupil  will  easily  arriye  at  the 
practical  rule,  that — To  find  a  common  denominator  for  two  fractions, 
we  multiply  the  two  given  denominators  together;  and,  secondly,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  two  fractions  to  this  common  denominator,  we  mul- 
tiply both  terms  of  each  fraction  by  the  denominator  of  the  other  frac- 
tion. Frequent  interpellations  and  illustrations  must  satisfy  the  master 
that  his  pupil  is  always  aware  why  he  is  operating  in  such  a  manner, 
whilst  a  great  number  of  examples  arranged  according  to  their  gradual 
difficulty  give  to  the  pupil  the  necessary  skill  and  practice  in  solving 
these  problems.] 

M,  Bring  to  the  same  denominator  \  and  \^  -I  and  \^  -^  and  ^ 

Add  together  i-hi,  i+^  i+i^,  2^+3^,  8«.  8|k-f  15«.  9|d:     Subtract 

\-h  *-A»  27|-f,  48f-19f  234H-17M>  92H-48|4,  &c. 

M,  I  want  you  to  add  together  |-+i+i*  We  have  until  now  only 
operated  with  two  fractions.  What  must  we  do  first  to  add  these  frac- 
tions together  % — A,  We  must  give  them  a  common  denominator. 

M,  Bring  the  first  two  fractions  imder  the  same  denominator. — L 

M.  Now  we  have  to  add  12ths  and  5ths,  namely,  iV+tV+"6*  Bring 
them  to   one   denominator. — A,  12ths  and  5ths  may  be  reduced  to 

eoths. 

M,  How  did  you  find  the  denominator  12  ? — A,  By  multiplying  the 
two  denominators  3  and  4  together. 

M,  How  did  you  afterwards  find  the  denominator  60  % — A^  By  mul- 
tiplying 12  by  5. 

M,  Instead  of  multiplying  3  first  by  4,  and  the  product  by  5,  you 
might  at  once  have  multiplied  3  by  4  x  5  or  20,  which  gives  60 ;  instead 
of  multiplying  4  first  by  3,  and  the  product  by  5,  you  might  at  once 
have  mtdtiplied  4  by  3  x  5  or  15,  which  equally  gives  60.  You  see  at 
once  that  the  common  denominator  is  found  by  multiplying  one .  of  the 
denominators  by  the  product  of  the  two  remaining  ones,  or,  what  is  the 
same,  by  multiplying  the  three  denominators  together.  To  give  the 
altered  fraction  the  same  value  as  the  original  one  had,  we  must,  of 
course,  multiply  each  numerator  by  the  same  number  by  which  we  mul- 
tiply its  denominator,  that  is  to  say — ^by  the  product  of  the  remaining 
denominators.  Thus,  in  the  above  example  each  term  of  the  first  firac- 
tion  is  so  multiplied  by  4  x  5  or  20,  each  term  of  the  second  by  3  x  5 
or  15,  each  term  of  the  third  by  3  x  4  or  12,  which  gives  the  result, 
f =!§>  i=i*>  i=n>  and  the  sum  |+i+±=i^s  =  i4^,*  Now  let  us 
add  in  the  same  way  f +f +|^,  then  2i+3f +2f.  The  same  rule  will 
be  good  for  the  addition  of  more  than  3  fractions  ;  the  demonstration  is 
the  same  as  above.  If  there  are  many  fractions^  or  their  terms  too 
great  to  be  easily  remembered,  we  write  the  fractions  imder  one  another, 
and  to  the  right  repeat  each  numerator  with  the  number  by  which  it  is 
to  be  multiplied,  and  the  new  numerators  thus  obtained  upon  which  we 
operate  as  in  the  former  instances. 


*  For  shortness'  sake  we  give  the  latter  part  of  this  demonstration  in  continuous 
form,  leaving  it,  as  in  many  other  cases,  to  the  master  by  suitable  questions  to  elicit 
the  same  from  his  pupil. 
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60 

i  2  X  12=24 
11x20=20 
13x16=46 

WTO 

}  2x990=1980 

18x330=2640 

ft  7x270=1890 

ft  7x297=2079 

ISMOO 

St   6t|in.  (by  10800)=n8800 
18  „   9f  „   (,,16200)=  81000 
»„10ft„    (,,12960)=  90720 
6„    3J  „    („14400)=116200 
8„    2H„    („    8640)=  96040 

IS        60)89(1 
60 
29 

3^      2970)8689(2 
6940 
2649 

46      S^M          129600)600760(3 

888800 
111960 

VIII.  Tofimd  the  least  cormnon  Dencymnator. 

M,  You  have  seen  now  that  an  addition  of  several  fractions  which 
have  not  the  same  denominator  is  a  rather  long  operation,  and  its  com- 
plication chiefly  arises  from  the  large  numbers  we  have  to  deal  with. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  see  whether  we  may  not  in  many  cases 
abbreviate  our  operations,  or,  in  other  words,  find  a  smaller  common 
denominator  than  by  multiplying  all  original  ones  together.  Such  cases 
really  occur  pretty  often  ;  for  instance,  if  we  had  to  add  ■J-|-i+-i-l-f+ 
-{^+Ti'>  instead  of  using  the  product  of  all  these  denominators,  2  x  3  x 
i  X  6  X  8  X  12=13,824,  as  the  new  common  one,  the  comparatively  small 
number  24  would  do  for  the  same  purpose,  as  all  the  given  fractions 
may  be  reduced  to  24ths.  The  question  is,  therefore,  how  to  find  the 
least  common  denominator.  Taking  once  more  the  fractions  just  men- 
tioned, why  do  you  say  that  24  may  be  used  as  a  common  denominator 
for  all  1 — A,  Because  I  am  able  to  reduce  all  to  24ths. 

if.  How  do  you  do  that? — A,  By  multiplying  the  terms  of  each 
fraction  ;  those  of  i  by  12,  those  of  \  by  8,  those  of  \  by  6,  <kc. 

M,  How  do  you  find  each  of  these  numbers  % — A»  By  dividing  24  by 
the  respective  denominator. 

M,  Or  you  may  say  by  seeing  how  many  times  each  respective  deno- 
minator is  contained  in  24.  If  I  introduced  the  fraction  f  into  the 
above  series  of  fractions,  would  the  number  24  then  still  do  for  the 
common  denominator] — A,  No^  because  I  cannot  change  5ths  into 
24ths. 

M,  Or  because  5  are  not  exactly  contained  in  24.  What  is,  there- 
fore, requisite  for  a  number  to  be  a  common  denominator  to  sdveral 
fractions? — A.  The  common  denominator  must  exactly  contain  each 
special  denominator. 

M.  Or  we  may  say  :  The  common  denominator  must  be  a  multiple  of 
each  original  denominator.  If  we,  therefore,  have  several  fractions  to 
bring  to  the  same  denominator,  we  only  consider  their  denominators^ 
and  try  to  find  the  smallest  possible  number  which  contains  each  of 
them  or  is  a  multiple  of  each.  Before  we  go  any  further,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  in  multiplying  several  numbers  together,  the  order  in  which 
we  multiply  does  not  sdter  the  product;  thus,  3x7  is  the  same  as 


7x3:  which  you  can  easily  prove  by  this  figure : — 


If  we  coimt  the  points  in  each  horizontal  line  we  find  5,  and  as  there 
are  3  lines,  it  makes  3x5  points ;  but  if  we  count  the  points  in  each 
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vertical  line  W6  find  3,  and  as  there  are  5  vertical  lines,  it  makes  5x3. 
K  we  had  to  multiply  3  x  5  x  4,  we  might  either  first  take  the  5  points 
in  each  horizontal  line  4  times,  and  repeat  the  product  3  times,  thus — 

•••••    •••••    •••••    ••••• 

•••••    •••••    •••••    ••••• 

•••••    •••••    •••••    ••••• 

or  first  multiply  the  3  points  in  each  vertical  line  by  4,  and  repeat  the 
product  4  times,  thus — 


The  result  would  be  always  the  same,  the  number  of  points  being  60. 
The  4  numbers,  3,  4,  7,  10,  we  may  multiply  in  24  different  orders,  and 
always  obtain  the  product  840. 

M,  Let  us  now  bring  the  following  fractions  imder  the  least  common 
denominator  :  f  ,  f  ,  f  ,  ^^  -j^,  ^,  and  ^.  Eepeat  what  we  said  before 
about  the  requisite  of  a  common  denominator. — A,  It  must  contain  ^ 
be  a  multiple  of  each  original  denominator. 

M,  What  are  the  original  denominators  1  "Write  them  in  a  line. — 
A.  4,6,8,10,12,  18,20. 

M.  Reduce  each  of  them  to  its  lowest  factors  or  numbers  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  which  you  obtain  it— ^.  4=2  x  2,  6=2  x  3,  8=2  x  2  x  2, 
10=2x5,12=2x2x3,18=2x3x3,20=2x2x5. 

if.  The  numbers  or  fkctors  thus  obtained  are  2,  2,  2,  3,  2,  2,  2,  2,  5, 
%  2,  3,  2,  3,  3,  2,  2,  5. 

M.  Wliich  of  the  original  denominators  contained  the  factor  2  most  % 
— A.  8  contained  it  3  times,  for  8=2  x  2  x  2. 

M,  Therefore  let  2  stand  3  times  in  the  above  series,  but  strike  out  all 
remaining  2's.  Which  original  denominator  contained  the  fEu^or  3  the 
most?— ui.  18,  for  18=2x3x3. 

M,  Let  the  number  3  stand  twice  in  the  series,  and  strike  out  the 
remaining  ones.  The  £sictor  5  is  only  once  required  in  10  as  well  as  in 
20 ;  we  obliterate  the  last  number  5  in  our  line,  which  will  now  look 
like  this : — 

2,  2,  2,  3,  i,  i,  %  i,  5,  i,  i,  3,  i,  0,  0,  fi,  i,  ?,  or  2,  2,  2,  3,  3,  5. 

M,  Multiply  the  remaining  numbers.  I  say  the  product  must  con- 
tain all  the  original  denominators  or  be  a  multiple  of  each.  As  for 
the  first,  or  4,  this  is  evident  j  for  we  began  multiplying  2  x  2=4,  and 
then  multiplied  these  4  by  several  following  numbers;  of  course  the 
product  must  be  a  multiple  of  4.  But  as  we  have  seen  that  the  order 
in  which  we  multiply  does  not  affect  the  product,  we  may  as  well  begin 
multiplying  2x3,  which  gives  6,  the  second  denominator,  or  2  x  2  x  %^si%^ 
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or  2  X  2  X  5s=20,  the  last  denominator,  and  in  each  ease  continue  to 
multiply  by  the  remaining  numbers.  The  product  must  in  all  cases  be 
a  multiple  of  the  first  respective  product  of  6,  8,  or  20,  that  is  to  say,  a 
multiple  of  each  original  denominator.  As  this  operation  and  demon- 
stration are  available  for  all  other  fractions,  and  any  number  of  them, 
we  are  justified  to  give  the  following  rule  for  finding  the  least  common 
denominator  :  Decompose  each  original  denominator  into  its  lowest 
fisictors,  and  put  each  of  these  latter  down  only  as  often  as  it  occurs  in 
the  denominator  which  contains  it  most ;  multiply  the  numbers  thus 
foimd,  and  you  have  the  denominator  required.  To  bring  afterwards 
each  original  fraction  to  this  denominator  we  must  compare  its  own 
denominator  with  the  common  one,  or  see  bow  many  times  it  is  con- 
tained therein,  and  with  the  number  thus  obtained  we  multiply  its 
numerator. 

M.  Bring  to  the  same  denomination  :  f  and  |^ ;  f ,  ^  and  -^ ;  i,  |> 
h  f  and  i;  3^  and  i%;  ^,  ^,  ^,  |  and  Hi  U  and  ^;  ii,  H, 
|A,«J.    Add  together  1+1,32^+32^;  i+^&^+iJ+iA-i.^;  il+j^^. 

TTo"i~TTT* 

11  lb.  8 J  oz.  23  cwts.  68if  lb. 

5  „    3i  „  73    „      23H» 

18  „10if„  8    „      91if„ 

19    »        H   „ 
27    „      36|^„ 

Si-a,  294II-118H,  6342f5J-3291|H- 


7  „ 

1t^« 

Subtract 

ii- 

-H. 

a- 

■■h. 

IX.  To  reduce  Fractions  to  lower  Terms. 

M,  We  have  seen  before  that  it  does  not  affect  the  value  of  a  fraction 
if  we  multiply  both  its  terms  by  the  same  number,  as  |^=f,  f==iT'  ^® 
may,  of  course,  restore  the  fractions  thus  obtained  to  their  original  form 
by  again  dividing  each  term  by  the  same  number,  as  ^=|-,  ir^^f*  ^^* 
you  will  also  easily  perceive  that  in  general  use  we  may  divide  the  two 
terms  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  without  altering  its  value. 
What  does  the  denominator  signify  %  How  does  it  affect  the  fraction  if 
I  divide  the  denominator ;  what  effect  has  this  upon  the  parts  ? — 
-4.  The  parts  become  so  many  times  larger,  and  the  fraction  therefore 
increases. 

M.  What  does  the  numerator  signify,  and  how  does  it  affect  the 
fraction  if  I  divide  the  numerator  ? — A,  I  get  so  many  times  less  of  the 
parts,  and  therefore  the  fraction  decreases. 

if .  K  I  first  double  the  fraction  by  dividing  its  denominator,  and 
then  take  one-half  of  the  doubled  fraction,  what  must  be  the  final 
result  % — A,  I  have  as  much  as  in  the  beginning. 

M.  And  it  is  the  same  if  I  first  increase  the  fraction  3,  4,  5,  &c. 
times,  and  then  take  \i  <|,  ^,  &c.,  off  the  product*    You  will  more  clearly 
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perceive  the  oorrectness  of  this  statement  if  I  show  it  on  some  lines.    I 
say,  for  instance,  f =|^,  ff =f =f 


J. 


M.  This  rule  is  of  importance,  as  it  enables  us  in  many  cases  to  reduce 
firactions  to  lower  terms,  which  of  course  renders  our  operations  with 
them  more  easy.  Suppose  now  you  want  to  reduce  the  following  frac- 
tions to  lower  terms :  f ,  \%,  \^,  f^,  |i§,  f^,  ^^  |^.  fHf • 


X.  To  recognize  certam  Divisors  or  Measttres  of  Numbers. 

M,  What  is  the  first  question  you  ask  yourself  in  all  these  examples? 
— ui.  By  what  number  can  I  divide  both  terms  of  that  fraction  ? 

M,  In  many  cases,  particularly  with  fractions  the  terms  of  which  are 
low,  this  is  easily  found  if  one  only  knows  the  tables  of  multiplication. 
But  it  is  very  useful  to  know  how  to  reduce  frtu^tions  with  large  terms ; 
and  there  are  some  outward  signs  in  many  numbers  by  which  you  may 
recognize  whether  a  reduction  be  possible  or  not.  As  you  already  stated, 
the  question  always  is :  by  which  number  can  I  divide  the  numerator 
and  denominator  without  leaving  a  remainder.  First  for  the  number  2. 
Each  large  number  consists  of  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and  so 
forth.  7384=4:  units,  8  tens,  3  hundreds,  7  thousands.  Now  10  and 
any  number  of  tens  are  always  divisible  by  2  without  a  remainder ;  100 
and  any  multiple  of  100,  1,000  and  any  multiple  of  1,000,  and  so  forth, 
leave  no  remainder.  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  consider  the  units.  If 
they  leave  no  remainder  in  the  division  by  2,  the  whole  number  cannot 
leave  any.  What  are  the  imits  that  can  be  exactly  divided  by  2  1 — 
A,  2,  4,  6,  8,  0. 

M,  Therefore  I  say  :  A  number  may  be  divided  by  2  without  a  re- 
mainder if  the  units  are  either  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  0  j  in  other  words,  if  the 
last  figure  is  an  even  number.  Say  and  write  many  large  numbers 
which  you  may  divide  by  2  without  a  remainder.  Write  fractions  vdth 
large  terms  that  may  be  reduced  by  2. — The  number  4. 

M.  First  observe  that  100,  1,000,  10,000,  &c.,  are  exactly  divisible 
by  4 ;  we  have,  therefore,  only  to  examine  the  tens  and  imits,  or  the 
two  last  figures.  If  they  exactly  contain  4,  the  whole  number  will 
leave  no  remainder. 

M,  Say  and  write  down  what  may  be  the  two  last  figures  of  a  number 
that  the  whole  may  be  easily  divisible  by  4.  Begin  with  00,  04,  08, 
12,  <fec.  Write  large  numbers  and  fractions  as  above.  To  see  whether 
we  can  exactly  divide  by  8,  we  have  to  consider  in  the  same  way  and 
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lor  similar  reasons  the  last  tliree  figures  of  the  number ;  we  might  even 
go  on  with  16  and  32,  but  this  would  scarcely  be  of  any  practical  use. 

M,  Let  us  now  find  out  when  we  may  divide  a  number  by  5  without 
leaving  a  rest  %  Can  you  teU  me  which  ^of  its  figures  we  Jj  consider  % 
The  pupil  will  easily  discover  that,  as  10,  100,  and  all  their  multiples 
are  divisible  by  5,  the  last  figure  of  a  number  is  alone  of  importance  in 
this  respect,  and  that  if  it  be  either  5  or  0,  the  whole  number  leaves  no 
remainder  in  the  division.  The  cases  for  10,  100,  1,000,  &c.,  are  quite 
as  easily  discovered  and  explained  ;  the  pupil  must  only  be  induced  to 
state  the  reasons  for  each  rule,  and  then  give  many  instances  of  large 
numbers  and  fractions  as  above. — ^The  numbers  9  and  3. 

M,  We  are  now  going  to  find  an  outward  sign  by  which  we  ascertain 
whether  a  given  number  be  divisible  by  9.  Divide  1,  10,  100,  1,000, 
10,000,  &c.,  by  9,  and  only  state  what  remains  % — A.  In  all  these  cases 
the  remainder  is  1. 

M.  Now  divide  2,  20,  200,  2,000,  20,000,  by  9,  and  say  what  re- 
mains ? — A,  In  all  these  cases  I  get  2  for  remainder. 

M.  Divide  3,  30,  300,  3,000,  <kc.— 4,  40,  400,  4,000,  &c.— 5,  50,  500, 
5,000,  &c.,  by  9.  The  pupil  will  find  the  respective  remainders,  3,  4, 
5,  &c. 

M,  Now  let  us  consider  a  large  number;  for  instance,  67,545.  This 
number,  as  it  is  written,  consists  of  5  parts,  i,  e,  5  units,  4  tens,  5  hun- 
dreds, 7  thousands,  and  6  tens  of  thousands.  Divide  each  of  these  parts 
by  9,  and  state  what  are  the  remainders. — A.  These  will  be  5,  4,  5,  7, 
and  6. 

M,  Add  them  together. — A.  The  sum  is  27. 

M.  Is  27  divisible  by  9  1—A.  It  is. 

M,  Then  I  say  :  The  whole  number  having  already  been  divided  by 
9,  except  these  remainders,  and  these  remainders  being  exactly  divisible 
by  9,  the  whole  number  must  be  so ;  and  if  you  try,  you  will  find  that 
it  really  is  so.  Let  us  now  consider  the  number  478,386  ;  name  the 
single  parts  it  consists  of ;  state  the  remainder  lefb  in  the  division  of 
each  part  by  9  ;  add  the  remainders  together,  and  draw  your  condusion 
from  it.  After  some  practice  the  pupil  will  find  that  the  single  figures 
contained  in  a  number  represent  the  remainders  left  in  the  divisions 
hj  9,  and  the  rule  is :  If  the  sum  of  the  single  figures  of  which  a  number 
consists  is  divisible  by  9,  the  whole  number  is  so. 

OhaervcUion, — In  oider  not  to  complicate  the  rule  and  operation  it 
will  be  better  to  regard  the  figures  9  occurring  in  a  number  as  re- 
mainders, as  if  we  had  9-f-9=0-f  9  left,  90-t-9=9+9  over,  900-t-9= 
99-)- 9  over.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  number  3,  for  which 
the  same  considerations  and  demonstrations  are  to  be  made  as  for  9, 
considering  3,  4,  5,  &c.,  as  remainders  of  a  division  not  completely 
fiboished,  as  if  it  were,  for  instance,  3-f-3=:0-f-3  over,  4-!-3=:0-f-4  over, 
50-^3=15-h5  over,  500-^3=165+5  over,  7,000^3=2,331-1-7  over, 
6dq.  Now  write  many  numbers  which  exactly  contain  9,  and  firactions 
which  may  be  reduced  by  9  ;  then  the  same  with  3. 


XI.  To  find  a  Common  Measwre  for  two  NvAnhera. 

M.  The  rules  which  we  have  found  about  dividing  numbers  without 
remainder  by  2,  4,  8^  5,  10,  100,  9  and  3^  are  available  for  many  cases ; 
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Imt  very  often  one  term  of  the  fraction  only  is  diirisible,  and  tibueti  ve 
cannot  reduce  it  to  lower  terms.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand^  fraotioiw 
the  terms  of  which  have  a  common  divisor  (or  measore,  as  we  ofben  call 
it),  such  as  7)  13,  23,  37,  but  for  these  divisors  or  measures  there  exists 
no  outward  sign  as  for  2,  4,  8,  9,  and  the  others.  We  have,  however,  a 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  two  terms  of  a  fraction,  or  any  two 
numbers  given,  may  both  be  divided  by  the  Bame  aumber  mthout  leaving 
a  remainder.  As  you  would  not  be  able  to  find  it  out  yourselves  I  must 
show  it  to  you,  but  will  afterwards  try  to  explain  its  correctness.  The 
rule  is  :  Divide  the  larger  of  the  two  numbers  by  the  smaller  one,  this 
one  by  the  remainder,  the  first  remainder  by  the  second,  the  second  by 
the  third,  and  so  forth.  The  last  divisor  is  the  common  divisor  or 
measure  for  the  original  two  numbers.  For  instance,  I  want  to  know 
whether  the  fraction  m^  can  be  reduced  to  lower  terms,  or  whether 
1209  and  1417  have  a  common  measure.  The  operation  stands  thus 
(you  had  better  write  the  divisor  in  this  case  on  the  left  side)  : — 

1209-f.l417=l 
1209 


208-- 

rl209= 

1040 

=5 

• 

169-- 

r208  = 

169 

=1 

• 

39-- 

^169= 
156 

=4 

13-- 

r-39  = 

39 

=3 

The  last  divisor  being  13,  I  say  this  number  is  the  common  measure 
for  1209  and  1417.  A  trial  will  at  once  show  that  I  am  right,  for 
1209-5-13=93,  1417-4-13=109.  But  you  might,  without  trying  first, 
infer  frt)m  mere  reasoning  that  it  must  come  right ;  and  as  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  is  available  for  all  other  cases,  it  shows  the  correct' 
ness  of  the  rule  given.  The  last  divisor  13  is  exactly  contained  in  39 ; 
169  containing  4x39 +  13)  both  of  which  numbers,  39  and  13,  exactly 
contain  13,  169  must  likewise  exactly  contain  13  ;  208=169 -f  39,  both 
which  parts  are  multiples  of  13,  as  we  have  seen,  and  therefore  208 
contains  13  ;  1209=5  x  208-)- 169,  and  is  for  the  same  reason  a  multiple 
of  13;  and  lastly,  1417=1209+ 208,  which  two  numbers  exactly  con- 
tain 13  without  a  remainder,  and  therefore  1417,  as  well  as  1209,  must 
exactly  contain  13.  Find  now  by  the  same  rule  the  common  measure 
for  3553  and  5321,  11,421  and  26,461.     Reduce  the  fractions,  t^^, 

f *88      1411 

9209'  TafT* 

XIL  ApplicaHcma  qf  the  preceding  Bules. 

M,  You  will  pften  have  occasion  to  apply  the  rules  for  reducing  frac- 
tions to  lower  terms  after  addition,  subtraction,  and  particularly  after 
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mtdtiplication  of  fractions.  I  want  you  now  to  complete  the  following 
series,  which  likewise  will  often  admit  of  such  reductions.  [The  pupil 
frequently  says  these  tables  viijd  voce,  forwards  and  backwards  and  pro- 
juiscuously,  before  writing  them.] 


1  day   =  -f  week.           Id.  =  ^, 

y=^£- 

2  days  =  ^  „                 2d.  =  ^1=  i/. 

2/=/,r  =  ^£- 

3    „     =1  „                 3d.  =  A/=iA 

3/=  /^  £. 

up  to  7  days.                 up  to  12d. 

il=^£- 

up 

to  20/. 

1  day  —  ^  month.         1  min.  —  ^  h. 

1  h.  =  -jSj-  day. 

2days=J^  =  3S^m,       2    „     =-J»^orJ^h.    2h.  =A  =  ^V<^- 

up  to  20  min.  up  to  24  h. 

and  then  from 
40  min.  up  to  60  min. 

lin.  =  ^f.  Id.  =  aio^-  1  day  =  yfg^  year, 

9  _    2    —If  9r1    2     —     1^9  —     a 

*'   n     —  Ta  —  "6  *"  ^^'  —  340  —  TTo  *'•       ^     n    —  TeT      '» 

3„   =A  =  if.         3d.  =  ^  =  ^£.       3    „  =&c.to30days, 
&C.  4d.        &c.  then  from  80  to  100  days. 

1  oz.  =  ^  lb.  1  oz.  =  1 1,\  ^  cwt. 

2  7,   =iV  =  ilb'        2  „   =_^=:^cwt. 

3  „   =  -^  3  „        <fec.  and  many  promiscuous  examples. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Humility  essential  to  a  Teacher. — Nothing  will  impede  a  Master's 

progress  more  than  vanity  or  pride.  It  will  be  at  once  detected,  and  stand  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  lessons  which  it  is  his  business  to  impart.  It  is  a  great  blemish  in 
any  character,  but  in  one  devoted  to  teaching,  it  is  most  incongruous.  The  end  of 
all  our  learning  should  be  a  conviction  that  our  store  of  knowledge  is  but  in- 
finitesimal, compared  with  the  vast  treasures  that  are  above  us  and  around  us. 

How  often  does  pride  shut  a  man's  eyes  and  ears  to  lessons  which  he  might  learn, 
bat  which  he  will  not  even  condescend  to  read,  because  they  come  from  sources  which 
he  considers  beneath  his  notice. 

A  master,  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  his  school,  will  have  his  own  mind  open 
to  receive  instruction,  let  the  source  from  which  it  comes  be  ever  so  lowly.  Many 
a  one  who  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  those  around  him,  does  so,  not  so  mucli 
from  his  great  abilities  as  from  the  fact  that  he  has  used  his  natural  gifts  in  a  spirit 
of  meekness  and  humility. — From  an  cMe  Address  on  the  QuaZiJications  of  the  Church 
of  England  Schoolmaster,  by  the  Rev.  John  Freeman,  Rural  Dean. 
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DRAWING.- No.  1. 

BY  way  of  preface  I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
give  lessons  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  art  of  drawing;  so 
much  as  a  general  dissertation  of  the  whole,  tending  to  show  how  much 
more  profitable  and  useful,  conducive  to  afford  pleasure,  and  important 
as  a  branch  of  education  it  is  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Drawing  is  an  imitative  art  by  which  the  forms  and  positions,  of 
objects  are  variously  represented  on  a  plain  surface,  and  its  great  im- 
portance is  most  clearly  seen  when  we  reflect  that  in  most  of  our  manu- 
&ctures  that  takes  the  primary  step.  For  the  beautiful  designs  which 
now  decorate  our  dwellings  in  cornice,  plaster,  iron,  wood,  and  stone,  and 
our  persons  in  woollen  and  silks,  &c,  are  we  in  the  first  place  indebted 
to  the  draughtsman  or  designer. 

How  rude  and  barbarous  would  be  the  appearance  of  our  dwellings, 
independently  of  the  rudeness  of  their  appearance— how  much  wanting 
would  they  be  in  comfort  and  economy  of  arrangement  or  design,  were 
it  not  for  the  architect.  Little  would  be  the  use  of  the  existence  of 
bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  mechanics  generally,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  architect,  for  I  regret  to  state,  the  majority  of  our  mechanics  are 
totally  wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  They  do  not  appear  to  see 
how  it  would  assist  and  &,cilitate  their  operations,  nor  to  understlmd 
that  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  theory  i^e  practice  is  half  effected. 

Dr.  Ure  remarks  *'  that  the  mode  in  which  taste  is  cultivated  in 
France  is  well  worthy  of  study  and  imitation  in  this  country.  For 
example,  at  Lyons,  the  great  seat  of  the  silk-manufacture  ;  among  the 
weavers  of  that  city,  the  children  and  all  persons,  busied  in  devising 
patterns,  much  attention  is  paid  to  everything  connected  with  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful.  Weavers  may  be  seen  in  their  holiday  attire,  at 
leisure  times,  gathering  flowers,  grouping  them  in  the  most  engaging 
and  fascinating  manner.  Hence  it  is  that  they  are  continually  suggest- 
ing new  designs  to  their  employers,  and  are  the  fruitful  source  of  el^pemt 
patterns  ;  and  fix>m  this  it  may  be  clearly  understood  how  the  French 
flower-patterns  are  remarkably  free  jfrom  all  incongruities,  being  copied 
from  nature  with  scientific  precision." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  course  are  obvious  and  many  ;  not  only  are 
the  weavers  themselves  benefited,  but  their  employers,  and  even  the 
nation  at  large, — ^making  their  designs  in  silk  pre-eminent  above  those 
of  all  other  nations,  causing  a  greater  demand  for  them,  and  thus  bring- 
ing capital  into  the  country.  And  to  what  may  these  high  and  great 
advantages  be  traced  but  to  the  arts,  drawing  in  particular^  and  the 
principles  of  design,  holdiog  a  high  position  amongst  the  subjects  form- 
ing the  basis  of  French  school  education,  preparing  the  minds  of  th^ 
pupils  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the  beautiful  in  form  and  colour  so 
abundant  in  most  natural  objects ;  and  hence  the  beauties  of  the  French 
designs,  as  observed,  remarked  by  Dr.  Ure.  But  I  am  induced  to  hope, 
from  the  establishment  of  schools  of  design  not  only  in  London,  but  in 
most  of  our  principal  manufacturing  towns,  that  we  shall  soon  success- 
fully compete  with  our  Gallic  friends  both  in  form  and  harmonious 
colouring. 

The  first  step   preparatory  to  the  execution   of  any  great  design, 
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iirlietlito  it  be  to  erect  a  bridge,  form  a  railroad,  bvdld  a  charcb,  or  any 
otber  great  building,  whether  intended  for  civil,  military,  or  religious 
service,  is  to  draw  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations. 

As  a  means  of  elevating  our  tastes  and  desires,  and  thereby  embel- 
lishing what  would  be  without  that  and  the  kindred  arts — music 
and  poetry — a  somewhat  dull  and  uninteresting  existence,  the  art  of 
drawing,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show,  occupies  a  very  prominent 
position. 

The  person  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  botany  feels  a  pleasure 
and  interest  in  the  various  little  modest  wild  flowers  that  he  meets  with 
in  his  rural  rambles  that  he  even  did  not  notice  before.  He  now  takes 
.them  up,  marks  their  various  beauties,  studies  them  with  attention  and 
delight,  amazed  at  his  want  of  perception  in  not  discovering  their  claims 
upon  his  attention  before.  So  it  is  with  drawing,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  we  have  passed  by,  or  looked  coldly  on,  that  which  has 
the  power  of  affording  us  so  much  delight,  for  the  want  of  a  little  refine- 
ment, our  minds  trained  to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful ;  but  so 
it  is  vrith  many  who  pass  by  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  landscape- 
scenery  vrithout  any  emotion  or  real  pleasure.  Many  persons  walk  in 
the  country  abstractedly  engaged  in  their  own  dull — ^maybe,  disagree- 
able— thoughts,  insensible  of  so  much  around  them  calling  for  their 
admiration. 

The  excuse  most  usually  advanced  for  not  studying  the  art  is,  "  That 
I  have  no  taste,  and  consequently  do  not  feel  any  interest  in  it  j"  but  it 
has  been  felt  by  most  persons  that  they  care  but  very  little  for  any 
game,  amusement,  or  accomplishment,  that  they  are  almost  totally 
unacquainted  with  j  but  as  soon  as  they  have  got  over  the  elementary 
drudgery,  and  begin  to  understand  them,  they  feel  a  pleasure  and 
interest  which  both  delights  and  astonishes  them :  and  in  the  same 
manner  they  who  have  stedfastly  studied  the  art  of  drawing,  discover 
a  source  of  innocent  pleasure  and  gratification  in  external  nature,  per- 
ceiving beauties  which  they  hitherto  had  not  remarked. 

One  very  great  advantage  arising  from  the  study  of  drawing  is,  that 
it  gives  an  acute  sense  of  observation ;  objects,  formerly  passed  by  with 
a  callous  eye  and  vacant  mind,  then  assume  a  character  and  interest 
which  arrest  attention  and  awaken  thought  ;  and  we  are  rendered 
capable  of  looking  with  pleasure  and  interest  on  the  beauties  of  nature, 
instead  of  indifference.  In  support  of  which  opinion,  I  will  quote  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  remarks,  "  He  that  enlarges  his  curiosity  after  the  works 
of  nature,  demonstrably  multiplies  his  inlets  to  happiness ;  therefore  we 
should  cherish  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  remember  that 
a  blighted  spring  makes  but  a  barren  harvest,  and  that  the  vernal 
flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are  only  intended  by  nature  as. 
preparations  to  autumnal  fruits." 

It  will  be  remembered  by  my  readers  that  I  remarked,  that  the  study 
of  drawing  from  nature  afforded  an  acute  sense  of  observation  :  so  have 
I  experienced ;  and  which  if  generally  the  case,  what  an  inducement  is 
that  alone  for  studying  the  art ;  for  from  observation  springs  contem- 
plation, an  attribute  peculiar  to  man,  which  induces  us  to  dive  into  the 
causes  and  effects  of  things ;  without  it,  memory  and  observation  would 
be  in  a  great  part  useless,  for  we  can  profit  but  little  from  what  we 
see,  unless  we  think  rightly. 
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It  is  contemplation  which  especiallj  diistinguishes  great  minds;  and 
separates  them  fram  the  herd  of  superficial  and  shallow  thinkers.  If 
you  know  a  man  superior  to  the  rest  of  your  acquaintance,  be  sure  he  is 
habituated  to  contemplation  ;  it  is  that  which  luts  given  strength  to  his 
reason,  and  depth  to  his  judgment.  Shakspeare  remarks  of  the  eon- 
templative  man,  as  finding 


<( 


Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 

■         "  3ii]      " 


Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything;" 

and  yet  to  effect  so  great  a  desideratum,  for  an  adult,  but  a  few 
elementary  lessons  are  required  for  the  practice  of  the  eye  and  hand, 
gradually  progressing  into  perspective,  theoretical,  and  practical ;  and 
then  you  are  prepared  for  the  grand  climax — the  study  of  sketching 
from  nature,  the  more  beneficial  (intellectually  speaking)  and  delightful 
of  all  pursuits,  whether  it  be  landscape,  an  animal,  or  the  human 
countenance  ;  for  we  cannot  contemplate  either  without  being  strongly 
impressed  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  so  fashion- 
Jng  His  creatures,  that  however  varied  the  form  may  be,  all  are  equally 
to  be  admired,  as  being  most  suitable  for  their  respective  requirements. 
Sept  Uh,  1856.  William  Hobday. 


BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  CHURCH  SCHOOLMASTERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Brighton,  Aug,  19,  1856. 

Sir, — ^We  feel  that  the  necessity  for  a  provision  for  aged  and  decayed 
teachers,  and  for  necessitous  widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  is 
acknowledged  by  alL  We  also  consider  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
because  no  practical  proposition  has  been  made. 

The  subject  having  been  brought  before  this  Association  at  its  last 
monthly  meeting,  held  on  the  16th  instant,  it  was  then  resolved  that 
the  committee  should  be  requested  to  communicate  with  the  various 
educational  periodicals  (as  the  best  means  of  reaching  the  great  body  of 
teachers  in  England),  announcing  its  willingness  and  anxiety  to  co- 
operate with  other  bodies  of  teachers  in  any  well-digested  plan  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  object. 

We  consider  it  essential  that  such  should  be  a  national  undertaking, 
and  therefore  do  not  presume  to  make  any  detailed  proposal  on  the 
matter,  but  respectfully  suggest  that  our  fellow-labourers  should  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  express  their  readiness  to  co-operate 
in  the  work,  in  order  that  a  general  meeting  may  be  convened  in  Londoo 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  some  definite  plan  of  operation. 

We  are.  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

The  Committee  op  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Church 
schoolmasteks'  association. 

[We  wish  this  communication  had  been  addi'essed  to  us  earlier  in  last 
month.  We  shall  be  happy  to  abet  this  laudable  object,  and  insert 
the  notice  and  resolutions  of  the  proposed  meeting  gratuitously. — 
Ed,  E.  J.  K] 
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ON  THE  KEASONS  FOE  DESCRIBING  THE  MOON'S  MOTION 

AS  A  MOTION  ABOUT  HER  AXIS. 

TO  THE  EBVEREND  DR.  WHEWELL,  V.P.R.S.,  &o. 
Reverend  Sib,  Sept,  ^th,  1856. 

You  preceded  me  in  reading  a  paper  on  the  Lunar  Motion,  at  the 
late  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Cheltenham,  with  some 
extempore  remarks  on  the  subject,  of  which  I  have  just  received  a 
printed  report  with  the  above  heading,  inserted  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Meclumics*  Magazine :  and,  I  presume,  with  your  knowledge  and 
sanction. 

The  demonstration  I  then  submitted  to  the  Section,  that  the  Moon 
has  no  axial  rotation,  was  assailed,  as  you  are  aware,  by  repeated 
interruptions  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  persons,  who,  except  by  bald 
and  wraths  contradiction,  attempted  no  answer  to  my  argument.  Those 
interruptions,  however,  deterred  me  from  being  the  means  of  prolonging 
an  exhibition  of  conduct  not  conducive  to  the  public  esteem  for  science,  by 
any  sufficient  comments  on  your  lecture.  I  need  therefore  make  no  apology 
for  transferring  your  remarks  into  the  columns  of  "  The  English  Journal 
of  Education,"  with  some  replies  to  the  very  few  points  on  which  you 
differ  from  my  views ;  these  points  of  difference,  relating  in  no  degree  to 
facts,  or  the  motion  of  the  Moon,  as  described  by  me  and  controverted  by 
many  of  my  opponents,  but  simply  to  the  right  of  astronomers  so  far  to 
twist  the  ordinaiy  application  of  the  term  "  rotation "  as  to  apply  it  to 
that  motion,  and  thus  indorse  its  misdescription. 

Here  is  the  report  of  your  remarks,  which  I  have  divided  into 
paragraphs,  numbered  seriaiirn  for  ease  of  reference  :— 

*^  On  the  Eeasons  for  Describing  the  MoorCa  Motion  aa  a  Motion  about 

her  Aids. 

"  BY  THE  BEV.  DE.  WHEWELL.* 

.  (1.)  "The  Moon's  moiion  may  be  described,  in  one  way  among  others^  by  saying 
that  in  each  month  she  revolves  about  the  Earth  nearly  in  one  plane,  taming 
always  the  same  face  to  the  Earth.  But  if  a  body  were  rigidly  fiutened  to  a 
vigtd  radins  which  revolved  about  the  Earth  nearly  in  one  plane,  snch  a  body 
would  during  that  revolution  turn  always  the  same  plane  to  the  Earth.  (2.)  Now, 
would  such  a  body  be  described  as  revolving  upon  its  axis  during  such  a  revolution  % 
By  many  persons  it  would  not  be  so  described.  (3.)  But  the  Moon  is  described  by 
astronomers  as  revolving  about  her  axis  in  the  course  of  every  month.  What  are  the 
reasons  for  such  a  description  ?  (4.)  The  reasons  are  briefly  these  : — I.  The  Moon  is 
not  fastened  to  the  Earth  rigidly,  nor  fastened  at  all.  II.  The  Moon  being  thus 
detached,  the  reference  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  as  a  centre  of  revolution  is  arbitrary. 
III.  The  other  celestial  bodies  which  revolve  about  centres  also  revolve  about  their 
axes,  and  the  rule  regarding  them  as  not  revolving  about  their  axes  when  they  turn 
always  the  same  face  to  the  centre,  would  produce  confusion ;  it  would,  for  instance, 
oompel  me  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  upon  her  axis  365^  times  in  a  year,  whereas 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars  she  revolves  366^  times/  (5.)  Also,  when  a  body  revolves 
about  a  centre,  turning  always  the  same  fiice  to  the  centre,  then  is  mechanical  force 
required  to  make  it  so  turn ;  but  no  mechanical  force  is  required  to  make  it  remain 
parallel  to  itself  while  it  revolves  round  a  centre. 

(6.)  "  I.  The  Moon  is  not  &stened  to  the  Earth  rigidly,  as  the  ancients  supposed  when 
they  invented  the  crystalline  spheres  as  the  mechanism  by  which  the  heavenly  bodies 
revolve,  and  by  which  they  are  connected  with  one  another ;  and  as  the  body  repre- 

*  British  Association,  1856. 
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senting  the  Moon  is  fostened  to  the  body  representing  the  Earth  in  machines  made  l^ 
man.  (7.)  The  Moon  in  nature  is  entirely  detached  from  the  Earth,  and  the  fiict  ci 
her  turning  the  same  fiioe  to  the  Earth  does  not  at  all  form  the  machineiy  of  her  monthly 
revolution.  (8.)  Henoe  it  is  ascribed  to  a  separate  motion,  her  monthly  revolution  oa 
her  axis. 

(9.)  **  II.  The  reference  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth  is  curbitrairy.  The  Moon  revolves 
about  the  Earth,  but  she  revolves  about  the  Sun  also.  She  revolves  about  the  Sun 
mofx  than  about  the  Earth  ;  for  when  she  is  between  the  Sun  and  the  Earth,  her  &ce 
is  concave  to  the  Sun  and  convex  to  the  Earth's  orbit.  (10.)  There  are,  in  some 
Inspects,  stronger  reasons  for  regarding  her  as  fiistened  to  the  Sun  than  as  fiistened 
to  the  Earth.  (11.)  But  in  trul£  she  is  not  &stened  at  all ;  and  the  simplest  way  is 
to  regard  her  as  quite  detached,  and  to  consider  her  motion  by  which  she  tarns  her 
fiuse  different  ways  as  quite  separate  from  the  motion  by  whidi  she  revolves  about 
any  centre. 

(12.)  "  III.  The  other  celestial  bodies  also  revolve  about  their  axes,  and  espedally 
the  Earth.  (Id.)  All  persons  agree  in  thus  expressing  the  &ct  in  the  case  of  the 
Earth ;  and  as  there  are  865  days  in  the  year,  the  Euih  revolves  365  times  on  her 
axis  with  reference  to  the  Sim.  By  doing  this  she  revolves  866  times  on  her  axis 
with  reference  to  the  fixed  stars. 

(14.)  "  IV.  It  may  easily  be  shown  experimentally  that  mechanical  force  is  requi- 
site in  order  that  a  body  revolving  about  another  may  always  turn  the  same  hce  to 
the  other.  (15.)  The  foUowing  is  one  way  of  doing  this.  Let  a  cup  containing  water 
be  fikstened  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm  which  revolves  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  a 
centre.  The  cup  will,  of  course,  always  turn  the  same  side  to  the  centre,  being 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  rigid  connection  of  the  parts.  (16.)  But  the  water  in  the  cup, 
not  having  any  rigid  connection  with  the  centre,  will  not  turn  the  same  side  to  the 
oentre  during  the  revolution  of  the  cup.  (17.)  This  will  appear  if  a  straw  be  made  to 
float  upon  the  surfeu^  of  the  water ;  for  the  straw  will  always  point  in  the  same 
direction  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects,  and  not  with  regard  to  Hhe  centre. 
(18.)  If  the  motion  is  very  rapid  or  long  continued,  a  slight  deviation  of  the  straw 
from  its  original  position  will  be  produced  by  the  Motion  of  the  water  against  the 
sides  of  the  cup." 

Pars.  1  and  2.  In  these  you  affirm  nearly  all  that  I  contend  for,  and 
my  opponents  deny.  In  Par.  3  you  dte  what  I  venture  to  think  the  erro- 
neous dictum  of  the  astronomers ;  and  in  Par.  4  you  give  reasons  why 
you  agree  with  them  also,  in  stating  the  Moon's  motion  to  comprise 
rotation  aboiU  her  oum  aods.  Your  first  reason, — that  inasmuch  as  the 
Moon  is  not  listened  to  the  Earth,  any  reference  of  her  motion  to  it  is 
arbitrary,  I  deny.  Kothing  is  arbitrary  which  nature  has  bound  by 
fixed  laws.  The  Moon's  orbital  path  round  the  Earth,  its  elHpticity,  her 
distances  from  the  Earth  at  each  point  in  that  orbit,  her  librations,  and 
the  fEtce  she  presents  to  the  Earth,  are  all  determinate  and  immutable, 
and  bear  an  unvarying  relation  to  the  Earth.  On  what  conceivable 
ground,  permit  me  to  ask,  do  you  therefore,  as  a  mathematician  and  an 
English  scholar,  say  that  such  reference  is  "  arbitrary"  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  ?  I  also  venture  to  inquire  what  is  your  authority  for  affirming 
that  the  other  celestial  bodies  which  revolve  round  centres  (including, 
of  course,  the  Moons  of  the  most  distant  planets)  rotate  on  their  axes  ? 
How  do  you  know  this  ?  And  if  you  do  not  know  it,  why  do  you,  placed 
at  the  head  of  one  of  our  noblest  seminaries  of  sound  learning,  assert  it  ? 
Mathematicians,  who  have  endeavoured  in  this  discussion  to  silence 
inquiry  and  sneer  at  inquirers,  should  at  least  use  dogmas  which  have 
some  ostensible  foundation  in  facts. 

You  object  to  be  debarred  from  saying  that  the  Moon  rotates,  because 
you  would  be  "  compelled  to  say  that  the  Earth  revolves  [rotates  f]  upon 
her  axis  365i  times  in  a  year,  whereas  with  regard  to  the  fixed  stars 
she  revolves  366i  times."  Pray,  is  not  the  former  statement  true  f 
Will  you  venture  to  contradict  it  ?    And  if  it  be  true,  why  do  you  object 
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to  bd  compelled  to  say  it  ?  You  tell  us  it  would  '<  produce  concision  :** 
the  reason,  and  the  only  reason,  being  that  the  contrary  has  been 
held  by  astronomers ;  and  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  it  would  con* 
found  them,  were  you  and  others  to  be  "  compelled  to  say"  what  is 
the  simple  truth,  namely,  that  while  the  Moon  does  not  rotate  about 
her  own  axis,  the  Earth  does  so  365^  times  in  a  year,  with  reference  to 
the  Sun,  which  is  the  only  common>sense  way  of  determining  her  rota- 
tion— ^inasmuch  as  the  Sun,  instead  of  any  fixed  star,  is  at  the  focus  c^ 
the  Earth's  orbit.  The  Sun's  daily  appulses  to  the  meridian  are  obviooisly 
the  measure  of  the  Earth's  rotation,  and  of  these  there  are  365,  and  not 
366.  In  other  words,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Sun,  instead  of  revolving 
in  the  ecliptic,  occupies  a  fixed  place  in  the  centre  of  the  Earth's  orbit, 
the  Earth's  rotations  must  be  identical  in  number  vdth  the  365  presenta- 
tions of  the  same  face  or  point  in  her  circumference  to  the  Sun,  and  not 
to  any  fixed  star  outside  her  orbit.  If  the  Earth  makes  the  additional 
rotation  ascribed  to  her,  it  must  be  a  latent  one,  possessed  of  the  sin^ 
gular  pr(^rty  of  making  no  additional  presentation  of  face  (like  the 
other  365)  to  the  Sun.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  one  rotation  which 
the  astronomers  and  Dr.  Whewell  persist  in  ascribing  to  the  Moon ; 
a&d  I  am  firee  to  admit,  that  to  deny  the  one  is  to  confoimd  the  other : 
in  &ct,  one  blunder  is  upheld  to  support  the  other.  The  reason,  as  you 
well  know,  why  there  are  366^  sidereal  days  (as  they  are  incorrectly 
termed)  is  simply  that,  owing  to  the  Earth's  orbital  revoliition,  sli^ 
presents,  the  same  point  to  the  same  fixed  star  (or,  in  other  words,  its 
transit  over  her  meridian  happens)  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  in  which 
she  completes  her  rotation  on  her  axis.  They  are,  in  &ct,  short  days^ 
and  incomplete  rotations.  These  diurnal  short  quantities  make  up  in 
the  year  one  additional  sidereal  day.  To  an  observer  in  a  fixed  star  the 
Earth,  of  course,  therefore  presents  the  same  semi-cycle  or  side  366  times 
in  A  year,  because  in  her  orbital  revolution  she  has  turned  herself  once 
round  in  addition  to  her  axial  rotations.  But  if  she  were  at  rest  in 
space,  her  axial  rotation  continuing  precisely  as  it  now  does^  it  is  mani«- 
fest,  that  whilst  to  the  Sun  she  would  give  exactly  the  same  365  pre- 
sentations of  the  saine  fiice  she  does  now,  and  have  the  same  number  of 
days  and  nights,  she  would  give  one  presentation  less  to  the  fixed  star. 
Now,  simply  because  this  orbital  revolution  has,  quoad  an  external 
object,  one  property  in  common  with  rotation,  is  it  not  monstrous  to 
assert  their  identity  1  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  it  will  be  deemed  better  for  science,  better  for  learners,  and  not 
derc^tory  to  teachers,  to  be  "  compelled "  to  say  what  is  true ;  even 
though  we  sacrifice  cherished  dogmas  to  facta,  instead  of  gainsaying 
foBcta  for  fear  they  should  confound  dogmas. 

In  pABa  6  and  7  you  again  affirm  twice  that  the  Moon  is  not  attached 
to  the  Earth, — a  fact,  I  am  sure,  that  nobody  disputes ;  though  you  cor- 
rectly showed  how  similar  was  her  motion  to  a  revolving  body  having 
such  rigid  connection  with  the  centre  of  its  orbit,  by  illustrating  her 
motion  at  Cheltenham  with  a  tin  ladle  listened  by  the  handle  to  a  pivot, 
a  machine  which  I  presume  was  "  made  by  man." 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  how  the  conclusion  in  Par.  8  follows  fix)m 
the  premise  in  Par.  7.  If  you  mean  by  "  machinery"  anything  com- 
prising a  rigid  connection,  there  is  no  such  "  machmery"  known  to 
astronomy,  and  there  is  no  logic  in  your  "  reason ;"  for  the  same  feet 
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will  apply  to  all  the  motioos  of  heavenly  bodies  alike.  If  yoa  meaa 
that  the  revolution  of  the  Moon  with  the  same  face  to  the  centre  is  ne- 
oessarily  the  result  of  two  separate  motions,  you  are  simply  begging  the 
question  at  issue,  and  assuming  that  the  parallel  motion  is  the  only 
revolution  without  rotation,  a  point  we  shall  oome  to  presently. 

I  have  read  Par.  9  over  and  over  without  any  certainty  of  what  yoa 
mean.  Doubtless  we  may  examine  the  Moon's  movement  in  space  and 
round  the  Sun,  as  well  as  round  the  Earth,  but  these  are  distinct 
things.  The  disputed  dictum  as  to  rotation  is  confined  by  the  very 
terms  of  those  who  wield  it  to  the  Moon's  motion  relatively  to  tbe 
Earth ;  her  drcum-solar  motion  (as  I  replied  to  you  at  Cheltenham)  is 
not  in  dispute ;  neither  will  it  help  you  to  encumber  the  discussion 
with  it.  The  Moon  moves,  and  each  particle  of  her  moves,  solely  in 
concentric  rings  (or  rather  ellipses)  rawnd  the  Eaaihj  and  in  no  other 
manner,  and  describing  round  the  Earth  no  other  path,  courses,  ringE^ 
or  curves  of  any  kind  or  description;  while  no  point  in  the  Moon 
describes  a  ring  round  any  other  point  within  her.  This  you  are  both 
too  scientific  and  too  truthful  to  deny.  You  are  equally  unable  to 
deny  that  whenever  a  body  rotates  roimd  its  own  axis,  or  about  an 
axis  within  it,  each  particle  in  it  must  describe,  with  the  rest,  concentrio 
circles  round  that  axis.  In  the  Moon  none  does  so :  whilst  no  part  of 
this  side  of  her  ever  moves  or  revolves  round  her  axis  or  centra  Nor 
can  you  assign  any  relation  which  any  point  in  the  Moon  bears  to  wha^ 
is  caJled  h^  axis  more  than  to  any  other  point  in  her.  All  points  in 
the  Moon  move  with  angular  velocities  proportioned  only  to  their 
respective  distances  from  the  centre  of  her  orbit  %  Would  this  be  so  had 
she  any  axial  rotation  ?    It  would  not. 

These  are  utterly  distinct  dynamical  and  geometrical  properties,  and 
the  two  motions  thus  distinguished  can,  I  submit,  with  no  more  pro- 
priety be  called  by  the  one  term  of  ''  rotation"  than  can  an  ellipse  be 
called  a  circle.  To  do  so  were  indeed  to  introduce  ^'  confusion  worse 
confounded."  It  would  not  only  upset  the  established  definition  of 
Barlow,*  in  his  "  Mathematical  Dictionary,"  but  it  would  introduce  a 
jumble  into  the  technology  of  mechanics,  as  well  %s  astronomy,  which 
practical  mathematicians  may  truly  regard  with  the  "  scientific  horror" 
affected  by  those  who  cram  men  for  honours  by  the  aid  of  formulse  of 
which  they  rarely  understand  the  elementary  principles.  De  Poinsot's 
definition  has  introduced  a  mischievous  heresy  on  this  point  j  and  every 

*  Common  sense  and  the  reverse  in  definitions  were  seldom  better  contrasted  than 
in  this  and  De  Poinsot's  definitions.     Here  they  are  : — 

**  JRotati(m;  the  motion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  solid  body  about  an  axis,  called 
the  cucia  of  rotation,  being  thus  distinguished  from  the  progressive  motion  of  a  body 
about  some  distant  point  or  centre :  thus  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  is  a  motion 
of  rotation,  but  its  annual  motion  one  of  revolution."  *  *  » 

"  When  a  solid  body  turns  round  an  axis,  retaining  its  shape  and  dimensions  un- 
altered, every  particle  is  actually  describing  a  circle  round  this  axis,  which  axis  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  is  perpendicular  to  its  plane." — Baaiow, 

**  There  is  no  rotation  when  one  face  or  a  determinate  section  of  the  moving  body 
remains  constantly  parallel  to  itself ;  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  rotcUiovi,  in  the  same 
time  as  the  revolution,  when  the  moving  body  turns  constantly  the  same  face  towards 
the  central  body.  This  second  case  is  that  of  the  satellites,  in  moving  round  about 
their  primaries." — Traits  de  M^caniqM,  par  M.  S,  D.  Poisson,  2nd  editionj  Tome  IL, 
pp.  179—180. 
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man  who  has  had  a  common-sense  mathematical  education  regards  as  a 
pedantic  foUy  a  definition  which  necessarily  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  A  revolves  round  B,  B  being  a  fixed  point,  B  has  rotated  round 
A;  so  that  the  Sun  rotates  round  the  Earth.*  This  it  is  which  has 
led  to  the  ingenuous  admission  of  Dr.  Lardner  that  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie 
and  each  individual,  &c*  &c.,  rotate  on  their  own  separate  axes.  The 
scientific  writer  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  at  Edinburgh  t  teduces  this 
ofi&hoot  of  science  run  mad  to  its  climax  of  absurdity  in  the  following 
well-put  illustration : — 


"  They  who  maintain  the  established  kindred  doctrines  on  these  three  points  musti 
be  prepared  to  assent  to,  and  affirm,  the  monstrons  proposition  that  the  radius  of  an 
orbit,  or  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  oay,  even  the  stick,  twiried  round  in  the  hand,  possesses 
the  marvellous  property  of  turning  round  on  both  ends. at  once,  and  describing  at  the 
same  time  two  separate  ciri^es,  round  different  centres,  separated  from  each  other  by 
its  whole  length !" 

You  seem  to  derive  great  comfort  from  the  Moon's  undulating  path 
in  space  round  the  Sun.  I  repeat  that  this  will  not  help  the  astrono- 
mers one  bit.  You  may  just  as  well  attempt  to  eke  out  an  argument 
against  the  palpable  fiauct  that  a  fly  flies  round  and  round  your  head  in  a 
railway-carriage,  or  with  a  given  motion,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time 
moving  through  space  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  Cambridge  to 
London.  I  wish  you  had  given  your  reasons  for  saying  that  the  Moon 
revolves  Tnore  about  the  Sun  than  about  the  Earth :  though  wholly  irrele- 
vant to  the  argument,,  they  must  be  at  least  curious.  But  however  we 
may  lament  the  scantiness  of  your  information  on  this  and  some  other 
points,  no  such  complaint  ^cajx  attach  to  your  assurance  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  fastened  to  each  other.  We  are  assured  of  this  for  the 
fifth  time  in  Par.  11.  .  . 

In  Par.  13  you  reverib  to  the  solar  and  sidereal  days ;  and  having 
stated  the  number  of  the  solar  days  correctly,  you  add  that  "  the  Earth 
revolves  [I  presume  you  mean  rotates]  366  times  on  her  axis  with  refer- 
enoe  to  the  Jixed  sicursr  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  you  tha^ 
she  does  not :  a  revolution  or  rotation  m^ans  a  complete  revolution  or 
rotation :  if  the  revolution  or  rotation  of  a  body.^w  motion  of  translation 
be  measured  by  the  interval  of  time  which  any  point  on  it  occupies  in 
twice  presenting  itself  to  another  external  point  at  rest,  any  child  will 
perceive  that  such  measurement  cannot  be  equal  to  the  period  of  a  full 
rotation,  the  a.ngular  distance  having  changed 

The  concluding  paragraphs  of  your  paper  merely  repeat  the  experi- 
ment by  which  Galileo  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  body  revolving 
round  a  distant  centre,  preserving  its  parallelism,  and  presenting  the 
same  face  to  an  external  point  and  different  faces  to  the  centre  of 
its  orbit,  did  not  rotate.  Vour  argument  is,  that  since  this  manner 
of  orbital  revolution  is  not  rotation,  the  lunar  motion  must  be.  In  the 
first  place,  this  is  a  non  sequitn/r  ;  there  is  no  physical  impossibility  in 
two  or  more  modes  of  turning  in  an  orbit  without  rotation.  Mr.  H. 
Perigal,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  D.  Mushet,  and  the  author  of  the  Edinburgh 
tracts,  and  I  dare  say  many  other  far  abler  reasoners  than  myself,  have 
over  and  over  again  demolished  this  fallacy. 

*  Hymer's  Elements  of  Astronomy  are,  I  believe,  founded  on  this  doctrine, 
f  "  Considerations  on  the  Established  Doctrines  concerning  the  Moon's  Rotation." 
Armour,  Edmb.  1856. 

z  ^ 
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Tear  water  experiment  proyes  nothing.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  immobility  of  the  water,  and  that  it  preserves  its  parallel- 
ism, and,  if  you  will,  that  it  does  not  turn  like  the  Moon,  how  does  that 
prove  that  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  own  aads  i  There  is  really  nothing 
to  grapple  with  in  an  illustration  and  argument  so  utterly  irrelevant 
Motions  in  mechanics  being  phenomena  resulting  from  forces,  the 
motion  of  the  Moon  is  undeniably  (as  you  assert  in  Par.  14)  the  result 
of  mechanical  force.  But  of  what  kind  of  force,  and  of  how  many,  yoa 
prudently  omit  saymg.  If  I  am  right  in  the  geometrical  phenomena 
I  have  above  ascribed  to  the  relative  motions  of  the  different  particles 
in  the  Moon,  as  being  distinct  from  those  which  are  inseparable  from 
rotation,  equally  distinct  are  the  mechanical  forces  which  respectively 
produce  them.  Mathematical  definitions  have  long  been  vague  and 
unsatisfactory;  but  the  abuse  which  assigns  the  same  term  to  two 
distinct  motions,  is,  I  believe,  unequalled ;  and  not  only  detrimental, 
but  discreditable  to  science.  I  could  confirm  this  remark  by  the 
manner  in  which  ''  scientific  men,"  in  their  correspondence  with  me  on 
this  subject,  have  contradicted  each  other. 

In  conclusion,  if  it  had  been  merely  affirmed  that  the  Moon  rotated 
round  the  centre  of  her  orbit,  it  would  have  bieen  useless  to  contest 
that  merely  verbal  misuse  of  the  term  rotate ;  but  it  is  gravely  asserted 
that  the  Moon  rotates  on  her  own  axis  once  in  addition  to  her  orbital 
revolution  :  and  this  is  gravely  assigned  as  the  cause  of  her  presenting 
the  same  &ce  to  the  Ecurth,  and  the  synchronism  of  these  double  and 
distinct  movements  is  said  to  be  an  extraordinary  coincidence  (instead 
of  a  single  motion).  Since  reverend  philosophers  at  scientific  associations 
get  into  very  unphilosophical  passions  because  these  dogmas  are  ^  marred 
and  murdered,"  it  is  high  time  that  the  growing  requirements  of 
common  sense  should  be  respected,  and  plain  teaching  vindicated  in 
high  places;  so  that  such  errors  may  be  calmly  disproved,  firmly 
denounced,  and  completely  exploded. 

It  is  no  matter  of  mere  verbal  difference.  You  and  I  heard  it  openly 
declared  from  the  platform  of  the  Mathematical  Section  at  the  last 
British  Association,  that  the  Moon  rotated*  on  her  axis  as  a  peg-top 
spins.  I  perfectly  acquit  you  of  any  direct  assent  to  such  a  statement ; 
but  before  you,  holding  the  high  station  which  you  worthily  fill  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  indirectly  support  the  men  who  are  thus 
teaching  the  elements  of  two  noble  sciences,  of  which  you  are  bound  to 
conserve  the  purity,  I  humbly  submit  that  you  should  be  prepared  with 
more  cogent  reasons  for  such  coimtenance,  than  the  remarks  you  Tolun- 
teered  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  that  the  Moon  rotates  round  her  own 
axis  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting. 

I  am,  Beverend  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jelinoer  Symoks,  B.A.  Cant. 


-^C^s^ ■ 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION.— No.  3. 

r^  a  preceding  paper  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  woman 
should  cultiyate  her  heart  and  underi^tanding,  and  what  habits  of  study 
will  be  most  conducive  to  that  end.  There  is,  however,  another  branch 
of  the  subject  to  which  we  would  gladly  call  attention  in  a  concluding 
article— the  manner  in  which  she  should  guard  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  others ;  more  especially  those  of  the  younger  members  of  her  own 
sex,  whose  real  education  is  generally  committed  to  her  care. 

It  18  a  very  different  thing  teaching  oneself,  and  teaching  others ;  the 
latter  duty  requiring  a  &r  greater  amount  of  patience  and  perseverance 
than  the  former. 

In  commencing  the  education  of  a  child,  we  musfc  keep  always  in  view 
our  one  great  object ;  which  is  neither  to  make  a  well- taught  parrot,  nor 
a  moving  automaton,  but  a  sensible,  intelligent  woman,  fitted  to  take 
her  place  in  society  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  her  station. 

The  mind  of  a  child  is  pliant  and  easily  moulded ;  let  us  be  careful 
that  we  form  it  aright;  remembering  always  how  responsible  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  that  the  futiure  happiness  of  that 
child  may  probably  depend  upon  the  care  we  have  bestowed  upon  her 
early  years.  When  we  look  upon  the  subject  in  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  be  struck  with  its  vast  importance,  and  strive  more  earnestly  to 
fulfil  its  duties  aright ;  recollecting  that  we  are  forming  a  creature  not 
merely  for  time,  but  for  eternity.  Let  us  put  our  whole  hearts  in  our 
work,  and  then  we  may  humbly  trust  that  the  blessing  of  €k>d  will 
accompany  our  labours. 

To  be  able  to  teach  well  we  must  be  thoroughly  masters  of  our 
subject,  and  in  explaining  it  should  endeavour  to  do  so  in  as  few  and 
simple  words  as  we  can.  A  long  history  confuses  the  listener,  who 
forgets  the  first  part  in  listening  to  the  conclusion.  We  must  never, 
however,  be  weary  of  repeating  the  same  lessons  again  and  again,  until 
thoroughly  comprehended  by  our  pupil&  Precept  must  be  upon  precept, 
line  upon  line,  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little ;  remembering  that  what 
seems  very  clear  to  us,  may  be  more  difficult  of  comprehension  to  another 
mind,  somewhat  differently  constituted  to  our  own.  Undisheartened,  we 
must  try  again,  firmly  resolved  that  our  charges  shall  not  pass  by  any 
difficulty  without  having  first  surmounted  it. 

An  anecdote  in  the  early  life  of  one  of  the  Wesleys  illustrates  this 
patience  and  perseverance.  His  mother  was  one  day  teaching  him  a 
simple  lesson  which  he  was  slow  to  learn  ;  she  was  very  pa^nt  with  the 
child,  but  the  father  became  greatly  irritated.  **  How  can  yo\i,"  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  tell  that  dull  boy  the  same  thing  twenty  times, 
over  1"     "  Because,"  she  replied  gently,  "  nineteen  will  not  do," 

Patience  and  a  perfect  command  of  temper  under  all  circumstances 
are  some  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  a  teacher,  though 
perhaps  at  times  a  little  difficult  to  maintain.  It  is  remarkable  how  a 
single  ebullition  of  passion  will  destroy  the  effect  of  all  that  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  teach ;  and  it  does  this  by  diminishing  the  respect 
in  which  our  children  hold  the  office  of  the  teacher.  K  dislike  and 
ridicule  ever  take  the  f^ace  of  love  and  confidence,  we  can  hope  for  but 
little  success  in  our  future  labours. 
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It  is  said  that  amongst  the  superior  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  it  is 
customary  to  have  in  their  dwellings  a  particular  apartment,  which  is 
called  "  Knodhagara,"  or  "  the  chamber  of  anger,"  and  into  which  any 
memb^  of  the  household  who  feels  himself  t6  be  out  of  temper  immediately 
retires,  remaining  there  until  solitude  has  calmed  and  tranquillized  him. 
It  would  be  very  useful  if  every  teacher  could  haY%  his  or  her  Elnod- 
hagara,  for  thdr  temper  is  often  severely  tried  ;  but  aa  this  cannot  be, 
let  them  not  commit  the  grievous  error  of  converting  the  schoolroom 
into  such  an  apartment. 

Patience  and  good  temper  will  achieye  miuch,  even  with  the  leastr 
promising  children^  while  hurry  and  irritation  daunt  the  timid,  harden 
the  ill-disposed,  and  prevent  our  winning  the  afiections  of  our  pupils ; 
without  which  we  may  drive,  but  shall  not  be  able  to  lead  :  and  in  such 
a  position,  when  we  cannot  get  to  their  hdarts^  it  is  of  yery  little  use  to 
work  at  their  heads. 

Another  point  which  is  of  great  importance  to  a  teacher's  success,  is, 
that  she  should  maintain  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness;  The  schooboom  need 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  be  a  £^  place.  A  cheerful  instructress  will  make 
■her  lessons  interesting,  and  thereby  gain  the  willing  attention  of  her 
pupils ;  and,  besides,  ^e  will  insensibly  infuse  into  them  some  of  her 
own  spirit.  The  mind  of  a  young  girl  is  easily  impressible,  and  will 
genersdly  take  the  tone  of  those  she  is  vrith  in  early  youth.  We  all 
know  how  depressing  it: is  to  the  spirits  to  associate  intimately  with 
those  who  take  a  gloomy  and  discontented  view  of  life;  it  seems  to 
draw  the  sunshine  out.  of  our  hearts.  A  teacher  who  is  always  discon- 
tented with  her  pupils'  efforts,  whose  brow  is  gloomy,  and  on  whose  lips 
the  smile  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  is  never  seen  to  play^  must 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  her  scholars.  A  single  word'  of  encourage- 
ment, judiciously  applied,  will  do  more  to  stimulate  a  child  to  renewed 
exertion,  than  a  long  lecture.  Thus,  if  we  have  to  return  a  faulty 
exercise,  and  can  say  Pruthfully^  "  This  is  not  right ;  but.  I  can  see  you 
have  taken  pains ;  try  again;  and  you  will  succeed  at  last,"  the  disap- 
pointment in  the  child's  mind  is  softened  at  once.  She  feels  that  her 
efforts,  though  unsuccessful,  have  been  appreciated  \  and  she  will  repeat 
them  with  renewed  energy,  determined  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion 
that  has  been  formed  of  her. 

It  is  most  essential  to  maintain  obedience  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  In  little  children  this  obedience  must  be  of  a  passive  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  should  not  allow  it  to  continue  so.  As  the  reasoning 
faculties  begin  to  expand,  we  should  make,  them  see  the  reasons  for 
such  and  such  modes  of  conduct,  and  seek  rather  to  guide  and  assist 
them  in  judging  for  themselves  than  to  wish  that  they  should  be  blindly 
guided  by  us.  Parents  and  teachers  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  this^ 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  when  death  or  other  circumstances  sepa- 
rate the  connection  between  them,  their  pupils  are  cast  upon  the 
world  like  a  vessel  that  has  lost  its  helm,  without  any  power  of  judg- 
ing or  directing  their  course  aright  in  the  Dew  position  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

It  is  very  important  also  to  inculcate  early  habits  of  careful  and 
accurate  observation.  We  should  teach  children  to  reason  upon  what 
they  see, — to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  produce  certain  results.  The 
science  of  botany,  so  frequently  a  favourite  study  with  girls,  affords  us 
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peculiar  &cilitied.  for  teaching  this  habit,  as  it  requires  great  care  and 
nicety  of  observation.  This  remark  applies,  however,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  all  studies.  Nothing  will  be  well  accomplished  that  is 
done  carelessly  and  inaccurately;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  would  apply 
to  their  conduct  the  old  adage,  '^  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  weU,^ 

One  other  motto  may  also  usefully  be  inculcated, — "  Bear  and  forbear," 
as  it  will  prove  through  life  an  invaluable  assistant  in  the  discharge  of 
domestic  and  social  duties ;  but  to  teach  this  properly,  it  must  be  exem- 
plified by  the  teacher's  own  conduct  in  her  intercourse  with  her  pupils. 
Above  ail,  she  must  plant  in  their  minds  a  loving,  trusting  principle  of 
religion  as  the  mainspring  from  which  they  should  act,  and  by  which 
they  should  guide  their  thoughts  and  words,  as  well  as  deeds.  C. 


THE    MATHEMATICIANS. 

FROM  THE  "  MINING  JOUBNAL." 


SiA, — Thanks  to  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Jelinger  Symons,  we  have 
at  length  a  palpable  instance,  prominently  brought  forward  to  every 
sound  capacity,  of  the  ill  effects  wrought  on  the  understanding  by  a  too 
exclusive  study  of  the  sophistries  of  the  calculus.  It  is  now  two 
centuries  since  this  form  of  mathematics  substituted  in  our  universities 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  It  assumed  a  similar  position  as  an  exercise  for 
the  juvenile  faculties,  to  prepare  them  for  the  business  of  life ;  and  had 
it  rested  there,  it  would  have  been  well ;  but,  precisely  like  its  prototype, 
it  has  been  pursued  further,  and  its  professors  have  fallen  into  the  very 
same  error  that  Bacon  exposed,  and  given  a  false  resting-place  to  their 
minds,  in  the  vain  belief  that  any  set  of  phrases  or  symbols  wielded, 
sdon  les  regies,  in  the  seclusion  of  four  walls,  could  open  the  secrets  of 
nature  and  supply  the  place  of  reasoning,  built  upon  the  firm  basis 
of  physical  fiicts,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by  patient  experimental 
toil,  and  by  years — ^nay,  cerUv/ries — of  jealous  observation  and  inter- 
rogation— ^not  of  fictions^  but  of  realities.  Nothing  is  more  to  be 
regretted  than  when  powerfiil  and  acute  minds,  which  under  proper 
direction  might  do  science  service,  are  seen  to  be  emasculated  under 
the  frivolities  of  a  barren  system.  That  the  calculus  has  led  to  a 
neglect  of  geometry  is  an  old  complaint ;  yet  few  persons  could  have 
been  prepared  for  the  utter  deficiency  of  correct  geometrical  conception 
exhibited  in  the  authoritative  denunciations  by  lihe  Ti/nies  correspondent 
and  others  of  Mr.  Symons's  heresy.  The  simplest  attention  to  the  ele- 
mentary definitions  of  points  and  lines  would  have  prevented  all  this 
exposure.  An  act  of  rotation  necessitates  the  consideration  of  only  one 
mathematical  point — the  cerUre  of  the  rotating  system ;  an  act  of  revolu- 
tion necessitates  the  consideration  of  a  second  mathematical  point,  at  an 
appreciable  distance  fix>m  the  first,  so  that  between  the  two  points  a 
line  may  be  drawn.  The  second  or  revolving  point  may  be  a  second 
centre  of  rotation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  or  it  moA/  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  moon  :  the  first  evincing  two  motions,  requiring  two  separate 
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forces ;  the  second  one  motion,  caused  by  one  force.  The  whole  contro- 
versy is  as  simple  as  the  dispute  whether  there  be  any  difference  between 
the  arithmetical  numbers  one  and  two.  How,  then,  is  it  that  intellects 
of  the  first  calibre  can  have  been  led  into  the  attempt  to  confound  and 
identify  such  elementary  differences  as  negative  and  positive,  one  and 
two,  and  make  themselves  appear,  as  Dr.  Lardner  has  it,  ^'  ridiculously 
wrong?*'  Merely  by  the  prejudice  of  system — a  memorable  instance 
that  the  wise  are  not  always  certainly  wise.  The  simple  mechanical 
facts,  as  they  are,  cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  alone ;  they  must  be 
reconciled  with  "  astronomy,"  as  a  certain  collegiate  theory  is  termed, 
which  exists  by  and  for  the  calculus.  It  having  been  assumed,  about 
two  centuries  since,  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  by  their  distance, 
sublimity,  and  the  magnitude  of  space,  compared  to  our  own  littleness, 
stimulate  the  marvellous  and  the  mysterious,  and  attract  a  peculiar 
attention,  continue  to  move  by  an  impulse,  "  impressed "  on  them  at 
some  unknown  period  of  time,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  philosophers 
of  this  school  to  endeavour  to  subject  all  their  movement,  as  well  as 
they  can,  to  the  known  conditions  of  projected  bodies.  It  is  this 
attempt  which  has  induced  that  class  who  call  themselves  "  professed 
astronomers'*  to  strain  themselves  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  path  of 
the  earth  in  its  orbit  with  a  doMe  motion  is  not  essentially  different  to 
the  path  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit  with  a  single  motion.  Both  bodies 
must  be  furnished  with  the  orthodox  projectile  twirl  Mr.  Jelinger 
Symons  has  at  length  got  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  before  the  &ee 
of  a  scientific  association,  and  long  before  the  end  of  this  century  we 
shall  see  that  gigantic  delusion,  the  theory  of  the  perpetual  motion  of  the 
planets,  under  the  influence  of  a  forceless  force,  shattered  to  pieces,  and 
swept  away  into  the  well-stored  limbo  of  past  philosophical  errors,  though 
perhaps  distinguished  above  them  all  by  the  magnitude  of  its  absurdity, 
and  perversion  of  physical  fact. 

We  have  no  right,  under  any  sound  philosophy,  to  attribute  to  the 
great  and  distant  bodies  of  the  universe,  merely  because  they  are  great 
and  distant,  qualities  or  properties  quite  at  variance  with  our  own  phy- 
sical experience.  It  more  resembles  politics  than  science  to  speculate 
at  large  upon  remote  grandeur  which  we  cannot  approach.  After 
wasting  their  intellects  in  framing  these  loose  systems,  and  affecting  to 
comprehend  them,  their  authors  turn  round  to  the  unenlightened  and 
heretical  public  of  common  sense,  and  superciliously  exclaim,  '^  You  are 
not  initiated ;  you  cannot  understand  the  unknown  tongue.'*  What 
answer  should  be  made  to  a  gardener  who  told  us  that  the  poke  he  gave 
to  a  bean  in  planting  it  made  the  roots  grow  downwards,  and  that  the 
pulling  out  his  planting-stick  made  the  stalk  follow  upwards  1  All  these 
things  are  the  secrets  of  trade.  Why  should  not  the  gardener,  as  well 
as  the  mathematician,  have  his  profitable  mystery  1 

The  late  controversy  has  supplied  striking  instances  of  those  "  ver- 
micular" questions,  which  Lord  Bacon  warns  us  are  so  apt  to  be  engenr 
dered  in  minds  addicted  to  the  stagnation  of  leisurely  abstractions.  Our 
opponents  seem  to  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  their  capacity  for 
realizing  the  conception  of  an  abstract  axis,  or  axis  passing  through  any 
or  every  part  of  a  revolving  body,  through  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe, 
through  St  Paul's,  through  theit  hea/^  at  ^Jtitovx.^  t^aa  \sv.oon.  From 
the  habitual  conviction  that  aW  t\vdT  V^<eaa  ««>  \sc^^\i,^«^  ^OKa^\>H^a.'^ 
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great  idea,  and  deplore  the  doomed  inability  of  the  mere  practical  mom 
to  comprehend  such  sublimity.  "Were  they  to  ascend  from  this  bathos 
of  the  trivial,  and  study  the  most  commonplace  of  mechanical  &cts,  the 
daily  conversion  of  circular  to  reciprocating  motion,  they  might  amuse 
themselves  not  only  with  abstract  axes,  but  with  concrete  a^es  stuck 
into  any  revolving  body  as  thick  as  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine ;" 
we  might  have  less  of  such  very  vain  and  pretentious  theories,  and  they 
themselves  might  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the  solemnities  they  put 
forth  with  the  assertion,  that  ''  only  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
can  comprehend  them,"  They  are  mere  pedantic  puerilities,  magnified 
by  their  ignorance  of  what  is  truly  important  into  a  "  vast  profound," 
which  they  believe  none  but  themselves  can  fistthom.  It  is  tune  that  a 
science  so  valuable  as  mathematics,  when  properly  pursued,  should  be 
confined  to  its  due  limits,  and  the  small  professors  of  it  set  at  their 
right  level  David  Mushet. 


Industry. — ^Industry  must  be  taught  a  child  as  one  amongst  the  most 
important  duties  of  life  ;  habits  of  industry  must  then  be  implanted  in  him  ;  and  in 
no  way  will  he  gain  these  better  than  by  livingin  an  atmosphere  of  which  this  forms 
one  of  the  principal  and  chief  ingredients.  He  must  read  of  it  in  his  lessons  ;  he 
most  see  it  in  the  work  of  the  school ;  he  must  catch  it  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  his  master.  Every  efifort  must  be  made  to  overcome  any  spirit  of  idleness  ;  and 
in  l^e  work  and  order  of  the  school  every  means  should  be  used  to  illustrate  the 
benefits  arising  from  industry,  and  the  iMmefiil  effects  of  sloth  and  idleness.  As 
practice  is  better  than  precepl^  through  the  untiring  energy  of  the  master  not  a  child 
should  be  allowed  to  be  without  occupation  even  for  a  moment.  I  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  carry  this  out ;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  under  consideration  to 
enter  upon  these  difficulties  or  their  remedies. — Bev.  John,  Freefmofn, 

Little  Kindnesses. — ^Little  acts  of  kindness,  gentle  words,  loving 

smiles — ^they  strew  the  path  of  life  with  flowers :  the  sun  seems  to  shine  brighter  for 
them,  and  the  green  earth  to  look  greener ;  and  He  who  bade  us  "  love  one  another  " 
looks  with  favour  upon  the  gentle  and  kind-hearted,  and  He  pronoimced  the  me^k 
blessed. — CcunadMim,  Journal  of  Education, 

Education  of  Young  Ladies. — It  seems  sometimes  odd  enough  to 

me,  that  while  young  ladies  are  so  sedulously  taught  all  the  accomplishments  that  a 
husband  disregards,  they  are  never  taught  the  great  one  he  would  prize.  Thej  are 
taught  to  be  exhibitiyra,  he  wants  a  compcmion, — QodoVphin, 

Aftness  to  Teach. — The  great  secret  seems  to  be  this  : — to  be  aBle 
easily  to  descend  from  an  elevation  &r  above  a  pupil  to  a  level  with  his  capacity. 
There  must  be  a  freedom  and  fulness  of  languatge, — ^a  power  of  choosing  with  rapidity 
words  which  are  at  once  correct  and  easy  of  application ;  there  must  be  a  clearness 
of  ideas,^-order,  method,  and  arrangement ;  there  must  be  no  jumping  from  one  part 
of  the  subject  to  another :  every  step  of  the  lesson  must  be  progressive.  This 
requires  a  &culty  of  remembering  what  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  also  a 
fitculty  of  looking  forward  to  the  various  parts  which  will  be  required,  each  in  its 
turn,  to  complete  the  scheme.-^JZev.  /.  Freefnum. 
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ENORMOUS  injury  is  being  done  by  the  absurdly  protracted  hours 
of  school  study.  In  nearly  every  gentlemen's  school  in  England 
it  is  usual  to  begin  work  at  eight  or  half-past  eight  (but  often  at  seven), 
and,  with  something  like  two  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  prolong 
schooling  even  for  young  children  till  tea-time.  Incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  mental  labour  of  the  day  is  not  even  then  complete  ;  for  in 
most  schools,  if  not  in  all  schools,  the  lessons  for  the  next  morning  have 
then  to  be  learned  in  addition  to  the  foregone  work ;  and  when,  all  the 
intellectual  energy  being  wearied  and  exhausted,  such  a  tax  on  the  brain 
is  more  than  usually  oppressive  and  noxious. 

The  injury  thus  done  to  health  is  great.  Many  a  young  constitution 
receives  the  seeds  of  future  premature  decay,  and  countless  ailments  are 
thus  engendered  for  the  sake  of  acquirements  which,  even  were  they 
thus  attained,  would  indeed  be  dearly  purchased.  But  how  infinite  is 
the  folly  of  the  system  when,  in  addition  to  its  sanatory  evil,  its  utter 
inutility  is  taken  into  account !  We  cannot  cram  minds  as  we  cram 
bales,  by  hydraulic  pressure. 

Lord  Stanley,  at  a  recent  opening  of  an  Oldham  "Lyceum"  (as  it  was 
sillily  called),  most  sensibly  remarked  as  follows : — "  It  was  not  true 
that  a  large  amount  of  leisure  was  requisite  in  order  to  obtain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  learning.  The  brain,  like  the  body,  could  only 
bear  a  certain  amount  of  active  exertion :  nay,  of  all  organizations  it 
was  the  most  delicate, — the  most  easily  put  out  of  repair,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  set  right  when  once  disorganized.  It  was  liable  to  suffer  in 
many  ways  ;  from  too  little  work  in  those  whose  labour  was  mechanical 
only,  or  who  do  not  work  at  all ;  or  from  too  much  work  in  those  whose 
labour  employed  chiefly  or  exclusively  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  was 
idle  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  men,  though  free  from  any  pressure 
of  business,  though  independent  of  a  profession  or  trade,  could,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  their  leisure,  or  however  much  they  might  desire  it, 
occupy  anything  like  the  whole,  or  even  the  greater  part,  in  study. 

"  If  no  external  circumstances  interposed  to  limit  their  exertions, 
nature  would,  and  did.  The  mind  only  retained  its  freshness  for  a 
limited  time,  and  if  that  time  were  exceeded,  exhaustion  ensued ;  little 
was  learned,  and  the  seeds  of  future  mischief  were  sown  in  the  consti- 
tution. What  he  contended  for,  then,  was  this, — that  no  man  willing 
to  study  need  despond,  because  he  could  only  command  a  portion,  it 
might  be,  of  his  evenings,  whilst  others  were  masters  of  the  whole  day. 
It  was  bad  arithmetic  in  these  matters  to  compute  that  four  times  as 
much  could  be  learned  in  four  hours  as  in  one.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  argue,  that  because  a  good  dinner  daily  gave  a  man  health  and 
strength,  therefore  four  such  dinners  every  day  would  make  a  man  four 
times  as  strong  and  healthy.  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  argue 
(what  all  who  have  looked  even  into  the  elements  of  finance  know  to  be 
untrue),  that  if  they  doubled  the  rate  of  a  tax,  they  would  double  also 
the  amount  it  would  produce." 

Now  what  is  true  as  addressed  to  working  men,  is  just  as  true  when 
applied  to  our  own  children.  We  tocsA^  \ife\\'eiN^  that  a  vast  injury  is 
being  done  to  the  soundnesa  oi  iatwre  \eamm%,  Vj  x)^^Vcv<3t^vaaX»^  oi^'st- 
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cramming  of  boys ;  which  seems  at  present  to  be  a  rule  without 
exception.  These  excessive  hours  of  study  are  applied  chiefly  to 
classics,  A  sound  elementary  education  in  every-day  knowledge  is 
rendered  altogether  subordinate.  Superficiality  necessarily  results ;  first, 
from  the  undue  tax  upon,  and  spraining  of  the  intellectual  powers  of 
the  child ;  and  secondly,  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter  he  is 
required  to  swallow,  and  which  he  can  nowise  digest.  Hence,  cram 
systems  and  fictitious  standards  obtain.  Formulae,  without  adequate 
training  in  the  principles  of  mathematical  and  arithmetical  science,  as 
the  Moderators  themselves  complain,  become  the  road  to  the  tripos  at 
Cambridge,  whilst  the  knack  of  versification  is  studied  as  the  best 
chance  of  a  high  place  in  the  classes  of  Oxford.  Classics  are  studied, 
less  as  a  means  of  chastening  style,  £a.cilitating  grammar,  and  giving 
elegance  to  the  expression  of  English,  than  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
prizes,  scholarships,  and  honours.  These  mistakes  in  education — ^for  such 
we  regard  them — are  part  and  parcel  of  the  vicious  system  of  long  school- 
hours.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  true  ^m  and  object 
of  education  is  to  form  men  fit  for  their  social  duties  and  relations.  If 
this  be  true,  parents  should  insist  upon  it,  that  mental  studies  be 
limited  first  of  all  to  such  subjects  as  will  conduce  to  those  ends ;  and 
secondly,  that  the  demands  on  the  intellect  be  held  in  subjection  to  the 
requirements  of  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigour.  Four  hours  of  real 
application  to  book  learning  is  ample  for  any  child  under  twelve. 

If  any  sensible  man  would  confer  the  immense  boon  on  English 
society  of  opening  a  boarding-school,  where  a  good  English,  and  per- 
fectly elementary  Latin  education  were  given,  and  limited  to  four  hour^ 
daily,  devoting  the  rest  of  the  day  to  healthful  games  and  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  such  useful  things  as  rowing,  gardening,  carpentering,  <fec., 
the  master  being  with  his  boys,  and  constantly  using  these  admirable 
£su)ilities  of  moral  training,  we  would  insure  him  a  handsome  income. 
Let  him  confine  his  ambition  to  sending  his  pupils  home  healthy,  hearty, 
manly,  generous  boys,  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of  gentlemen ;  with 
a  fair  amount  of  practically  useful  knowledge,  and  a  sound  elementary 
education  in  Scripture,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  English 
grammar.  We  would  undertake  to  back  such  a  boy,  starting  at  twelve 
with  such  a  substratum,  against  any  number  of  the  cramlings  of  the 
fstshionable  school  system.  He  should  beat  them  moreover  on  their  own 
ground  ;  and  would  be  a  better  classic,  a  better  mathematician,  and  a 
better  man  in  every  sense  of  that  broad  word,  at  twenty,  than  they  have 
any  chance  of  becoming  at  any  period  of  their  future  lives. 


Ihfobtakce  of  THE  AvoGATiON  OF  ScHOOUf  ASTER. — The  business  of 

the  schoolmaster  is  to  &shioD  and  mould  a  man  for  life  ;  oftentimes  it  is  his  lot  to 
form  and  model  almost  an  entire  cobimanity, — numericallj,  at  all  events,  the  larger 
portion.  There  must  be,  then,  if  he  aims  at  success,  an  earnest  and  constant 
endeavour  to  root  out  all  that  is  evil,  to  eradicate  the  weeds,  to  plant  and  to  foster 
nobler  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  his  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  to  harmonize  the 
members  of  the  future  &mily  one  with  another.  *  •  *  *  ^o  the  school- 
master's care  is  committed  an  enormous  trust :  in  hia  handa  \«  -^Vuc^  tsaiScci^tv^t^  ^  ^ 
constTUction  moat  exqnimtely  delicate,  from  Which,  i£  ^to^tV^  XivoiSS&i^,  x^®6N5^  xs^ss*^ 
impotioDt  to  the  community  are  to  emanate. — Bee.  J.  PrcemcBa. 
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History  of  Greece,  based  on  that  of  Oonnop  Thirlwall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  David'a  By  Dr.  Leonhard  Sohmitz.  Fourth  Edition.  Pp.  566. 
London  :  Longnian  &  Co.,  1856. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  wrote  many  years  ago  the  History  of 
Greece,  amplified  and  adorned  with  the  philosophy  and  generalizations 
with  which  elegant  and  erudite  scholarship  and  a  powerful  mind 
naturally  enlarges  upon  the  &xsta  of  history,  revives  its  power,  develops 
its  use,  and  portrays  its  beauty.  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz  has  retained 
the  skeleton,  and  discarded  the  symmetry  of  the  work ;  he  has  stripped 
the  tree  of  its  summer  foliage,  fruit,  and  verdure,  and  given  us  its  winter 
aspect,  faithfully  preserving  its  material  substance;  nor  are  these  by 
any  means  devoid  of  utility,  and  as  a  "  Manual  containing  within  a 
reasonable  compass  an  accurate  and  complete  outline  of  the  subject,"  we 
admit  its  merit;  but  we  must  altogether  deny  that  this  is  the  best 
mode  of  making  "  the  voluminous  works  "  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr. 
Grote  "  available  for  educational  purposes."  Youth  should  be  enticed  to 
history  by  flowery  paths,  not  deterred  from  it  by  dates,  incidents,  and 
details,  oppressive  to  the  memory  and  distasteM  to  the  intell^^ual 
appetite  of  the  child.  If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble,  who  had  the 
power,  of  adopting  the  exact  converse  of  Dr.  Schmitz's  plan ;  and  would 
give  us  all  the  poetry,  philosophy,  and  pictorial  narrative,  discarding 
three-fourths  of  the  drier  details,  chronology,  and  minor  events  in 
Bishop  Thirlwall's  masterly  work,  we  should  then  indeed  have  an 
introduction  to  the  master-pieces  of  classical  historical  literature  as 
engaging,  as  we  cannot  but  think  the  digests  now  in  £5ishion  are 
repellent ;  and  even  detrimental  to  the  higher  order  of  historical 
knowledge. 

We  are  bound  to  add  that  the  six  chapters  annexed  to  the  former 
editions  by  Dr.  Schmitz  by  no  means  indicate  him  as  likely  to  succeed 
in  such  an  enterprise.  His  facts  are  unexceptionably  accurate ;  his 
style  is  plain  and  simple  ;  but  the  facts  are  so  numerous,  the  inferences 
and  divergencies  so  few,  and  the  narration  so  scanty,  that  he  can  hardly 
have  written  these  chapters  with  any  hope  or  expectation  that  they 
would  inspire  a  thirst  for  further  draughts,  or  that  a  tithe  of  the  curt 
&cts  condensed  in  them  would  ever  be  remembered.  In  fact,  the  great 
bulk  of  it  strongly  resembles  the  digest  of  Lempriere's  Classical  Dic- 
tionary :  it  is  chiefly  an  epitome  of  biography  condensed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  some  passages  the  proper  names  form  the  majority  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  flow  through  each  page  in  numbers  which  bafiELe 
human  memory  to  retain  them.     Here  is  a  specimen : — 

''  The  public  taste  became  more  and  more  vitiated  :  and  among  those 
who  accelerated   its   depravity  by  their  obscene   paintings,  we  must 
mention  (?)  Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chaerephanes,  Arellius,  and  others. 
Amid  this  general  corruption  of  taste,  Mydon  of  Soli^  Neocles,  Leon- 
discus  and  Timarchus  of  Sicyou,  waA.  ^;^x&  ^vs^csicaaji  ^^L^y^l  in  general, 
Alone  retained  some  traces  oi  tormst  ^Mxv\.y  wA  ii^^KOKea  dl  ^^V? 
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Now  if  half  of  these  gentry  were  signal  only  for  the  obscenity  of  their 
works,  and  the  remainder  were  depraved  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  of 
what  possible  service  is  it  to  store  their  names  in  one's  memory,  and 
perpetuate  their  depravities?  Are  these  among  the  legitimate  ends 
of  history  ?  If  nothing  more  useful  can  be  said  of  them,  why  remember 
their  vicious  existence  ?  And  why  "  rrmst "  educational  historians  "  men- 
tion "  names  which  it  is  so  palpably  desirable  to  forget  ? 

In  page  515,  in  enumerating  (for  it  is  nothing  more)  the  disciples  of 
Plato,  we  have  mention  of  eleven  philosophers  in  five  lines,  of  whom, 
with  two  exceptions,  not  a  syllable  more  is  said. 

We  are  very  anxious  to  aid  in  popularizing  knowledge  in  each  branch 
of  learning.  Much  may  be  done,  and  if  so,  much  ought  to  be  done,  in 
£stcilitating  and  insuring  its  acquisition  by  rendering  it  as  interesting  as 
possible.  It  is  with  this  view  (and  from  no  desire  to  indulge  in  con- 
demnatory criticism)  that  we  have  adopted  the  tone  and  the  aim  suf- 
ficiently observable  in  every  notice  we  have  written  during  the  last 
two  years  in  this  Journal :  nor  is  there  any  probability  that  we  shall 
refrain  fi:om  urging  the  same  views  for  the  time  to  come,  whenever  occi^ 
sion  calls  for  theuL 
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The  Seven  Kings  of  JUme.  By  Josiah  Wright,  M.A.  Pp.  137.  (Cambridge : 
Macmillan,  1856.)  A  book  which,  like  its  predecessors  by  the  same  author,  we  caa 
speak  of  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise.  We  cordially  approve  of  making  boys  con- 
strue at  a  fEur  earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  done.  This  book  affords  admirable 
&cility  in  doing  so.    The  extracts  from  Livy  are  well  chosen,  and  very  fiilly  and  ably 

noted. Series  of  Elementary  Questions  and  Examination  Papers  on  Latin  Grammar, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Collis,  M.A.  Part  II.  Pp.  146.  (London :  Longmans,  1856.) 
Admirably  done.  Hie  plan  is  well  conceived  and  most  ably  executed.  Buy  it, 
together  with  Part  I.,  by  all  means,  ye  teachers  of  Latin  Gnunmar.  These  books 
consist  first  of  questions  to  be  answered,  and  of  examples  on  the  same  rules  to  be 

re-translated  into  Latin. The  Church  ofEngkmd  Schoolmcuter,    By  the  Jtev.  John 

Freeman,  M.A.  Pp.  23.  (London :  Longman  and  Co.,  1856.)  Sound  sense,  good 
feeling,  and  thoroughly  practical  suggestions  flow  through  these  few  ^ges,  replete  with 

wisdom  for  time  and  eternity. Aphorisms  on  Drawing.    By  the  Kev.  S.  C.  Malan. 

Pp.  58.  (Longmans.)  Decidedly  the  most  sensible  book  we  have  ever  read  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  select  passages  for  the  pithy  paragraphs  with  which  we  supple- 
ment short  pages,  and  as  we  learn,  much  to  the  aelight  of  our  general  as  well  as 

professional  readers. La  BagateUe,  revised  by  Madame  N.  L.     New  Edition. 

Pp.  162.     (London :  Sunpkin  and  Marshall,  1856.)    A  useful  little  book,  and  the 

lessons  pleasantly  and  easily  arranged,  and  the  illustrations  are  nicely  done. 

Class  Atlas  of  Physical  Oeography.  By  Walter  Mc.Leod.  Pp.  20.  (London  :  Long- 
mans, 1856).    Yery  nicely  executed  little  maps,  which  ^ve  a  good  outline  of  places, 

physical  features,  and  divisions  of  countries. Infyroduction  to  Beading.    Pp.  32. 

Beading  Lessons.  Pp.  32.  Arithmetical  Primer.  Pp.  32.  Orammaticdl  Primer. 
Pp.  32.  (London  and  Edinburgh  :  W.  and  B.  Chambers,  1856.)  These  small  books 
are  the  commencement  of  the  Messrs.  Chambers'  Minor  Educational  Course,  and 
veiy  useful  they  are.    We  hope  the  series  will  be  continued. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Frazer^s  Magazine ;  Museum  of  Science  and  Art;  Early  BaUads  (annotated  edition) ; 
Penny  Post ;  CanadMm  JofwrM^  qf  EdAtfiaJtion, 
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8CIENTIFI0  APPARATUS  FOR  THB  USE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

BUmCABT  OF  CONDITIONS. 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  will  grant  to  Elementaiy  Schools  in  which 
pupil- teachers  are  apprenticed  pecuniary  assistance,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost,  in  purchasing  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  accompanying  Hst^  and  of  suitable 
cabinets  to  contain  them. 

Apparatus  may  be  selected  to  the  value  of  101,,  151.,  or  201, 

The  master  must  be  examined  in  order  to  give  proof  of  his  qualifications  to  use  the 
apparatus  selected. 

The  text-books  of  exai&ination  are  named  under  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  list. 

The  time  and  place  of  examination  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  registration 
or  for  certificates  of  merit. 

In  the  case  of  nuuten  already  kMing  certiJieaUs  of  merit,  sfeolil  examination  IB 
WAIVED,  if  the  selection  be  made  from  the  division  of  mechanical  and  geometrical 
(A.),  or  from  the  first  lists  of  physical  (B.)  science. 

A  certificated  master  in  the  third  or  lowest  degree  of  merit  qualifies  a  school  in 
which  pupil-teachers  are  apprenticed  lor  a  grant  towards  the  cost  of  apparatus 
selected  from  the  last-named  divisions  equal  in  value  to  101, ;  in  the  middle  degree 
151,  ;  in  the  upper  degree  20Z. 

In  order  to  obtain  grants  under  the  second  lists  of  the  physical  (B.)  division,  or 
under  the  division  of  natural  history  (C),  certificated  masters  must,  equally  with 
those  who  are  uncertificated,  pass  a  special  examination. 

Renewal  grants,  equal  in  amount  to  one  half  of  the  original  g^^nt,  may  be  claimed 
at  the  expiration  of  tiiree  years  from  the  date  of  the  original  grant. 

Additional,  grants  (».  e.  for  aitioles  in  another  division  of  the  list)  may  be  daimed 
at  the  like  interval,  on  tiie  same  conditions  as  the  original  grant. 

Managers,  at  the  time  of  claiming  g^rants,  may  extend  their  Belectiou  (at  the 
expense  of  the  school)  beyond  the  amount  on  which  grants  are  allowed. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  ST.  ASAPH. 

A  VEST  gratifying  scene  occurred  last  month  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  worthy 
prelate  was  proceeding  to  consecrate  a  ohui'ch  among  the  lead-works  on  the  side  of 
Plynlimon,  to  which  he  had  himself  contributed  the  large  sum  of  2502.,  when  a  lai^e 
body  of  miners  went  to  meet  his  lordship  the  distance  of  a  mile,  wishing  to  take  the 
horses  out  of  the  carriage  and  **  pull  him  in,"  his  lordship  having  on  a  previous 
occasion  visited  several  of  the  cottages,  and  gained  their  affections  by  this  as  well  as 
by  his  large  contribution  to  the  church.  His  lordship  declined  the  honour,  and  is 
reported  to  have  remarked,  **  I  am  not  a  Crimean  hero,  but  a  Chiistian  bishop.'' 
This  shows  that  the  Church  in  Wales  is  not  so  disaffected  even  towards  English 
bishops  as  some  disappointed  and  busy  intermeddlers  within  and  without  her  pale 
would  make  us  believe.  We  venture  to  say  that,  in  proportion  to  the  available 
resources,  no  diocese  in  the  kingdom  is  making  such  strides  in  the  right  direction  as 
that  of  St.  Asaph.  The  worthy  prelate  stayal  the  (Welsh)  afternoon  service,  and 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a  national  school,  near  the  church,  observing  that  he 
hoped  the  grown-up  people  would  make  use  of  it,  as  he  wished  to  learn  something 
every  day  of  his  life. 


MEJ;TINGS  of  the  united  association  of  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

St.  Martin* 8  Hall,  Long  Acre,  London, 
Session  1856-57. 

Saturday,  27<it  September,  1866. — Lecture  by  Mr.  R.  MnfPBlss,  on  his  System  of 
Graduated  Simultaneous  Instructiou. 
Saturday,  25ih  Octofecr. —Lecture  b^  "Nix.  O.'toimCiiKR,  on  wv Improved  Method  of 
Te^hing  Oymwwtics, 


iNTELuaiarcE.  -  H% . 

Saiurdai^  29th  November, — Diacuiaion  on  Teaohing  Physiology  in  Sdioob;  xt>  ber 
opened  by  Mr.  M*Leod.  A  ^      i 

2dth  and  ZOth  Deoember.^AmrOAL  MBEmra.  \^    \ 

The  chair  is  taken  at  Five  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely.  The  Actin^^pdb^- 
mittee  meets  immediately  after  the  general  meeting.  s^ ' 

Jakbs  Tillbabd,  Corrupanding  Seerekay:    -'** 

Noike  to  Memhen, — ^The  Acting  Committee  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  fore^  ^ 
going  list  of  general  meetiDgs,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  the  time  of  meeting  will 
be  fonnd  more  convenient  than  that  adopted  dnring  the  first  part  of  the  year.    Each 
member  will  be  allowed  to  introduce  other  teachers  or  promoters  of  education  to 
the  meetings. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that  they  have  obtained  the  free 
use  of  a  room  in  a  central  part  of  London  for  depositing  and  exhibiting  the  collection 
of  books  and  apparatus  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  form.  It  is  intended  that 
the  collection  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  at  stated  times.  Particulars 
vnll  be  announced  so  soon  as  the  arrangements  have  sufficiently  progressed. 

The  efficient  working  of  this,  as  of  every  other  association,  necessarily  depends  in 
a  large  nieasure  on  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  its  income.  Members  are  there- 
fore respectfully  reminded  that  the  subscription  of  five  shillings  for  the  current  year 
became  due  in  January  last ;  and  they  are  requested  to  forward  the  same  ^f  they 
have  not  already  done  so)  to  the  Corresponding  Secretanr,  witkoui  fwrilier  dday,  by  a 
money-order  made  payable  at  the  Charing  Cross  Post-office,  London. 

St.  Mabtin's  Hall,  September,  1856. 


Tsv  SuBRET  Chubch  OF  ENGLAND  SCHOOLMASTERS*  ASSOCIATION  held  their  annual 
meeting  lately.  A  great  number  of  clergy  and  others  attended.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  spoke  well,  and,  after  mentioning  the  good 
eflfected  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Bestin,  Wilts  and  Hants,  bv  the  establishment 
of  similar  associations,  he  announced  his  intentions  of  offering  we  female  teachers  a 
prize  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  that  should  hereafter  be  agreed  upon.  As 
the  subject  he  had  chosen  last  year  did  not  appear  to  suit  them,  he  should  not  pro- 
pose the  same  again,  but  with  the  assistance  of  his  reverend  friend  Mr.  Wynter,  who 
was  well  qualified  to  suggest  some  subject,  he  should  make  the  offer  again  for  the 
next  year,  and  tibus  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Chandler  ;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  offering  a  second  prize  to  be  competed  for  by  the  schoolinasters.  After 
the  meeting  separated  there  was  a  dinner,  at  which  the  bishop  presided,  and,  after 
an  able  spe^  nrom  his  lordship  and  other  members,  the  meeting  broke  up. 


Eablt  Closinq  Movement. — It  is  essential  to  the  education  of  the  young  men 
employed  in  shops  that  some  legislative  stop  should  be  put  to  the  hours  during  which 
they  are  now  confined.  It  arises  frt>m  the  growing  rapacity  of  trade.  Here  is  a 
lamentable  instance  of  the  excess  to  which  this  abuse  is  carried  : — 

''  I  (M.  G.)  have  been  about  eleven  years  in  the  chemist's  business.  My  &ther 
was  an  independent  man,  but  dying  when  I  was  young,  and  there  being  a  largish 
fiunily  of  us,  I  was  put  to  the  business  early.  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  country  drag- 
gist  for  six  years,  with  a  premium  of  100/.  During  that  period  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  improving  my  mind,  and  therefore  remained  just  as  I  left  school — or,  rather,  I 

retrograded.     I  then  took  a  situation  in  the  town  of at  a  salary  of  60i.  per 

year,  having  to  board  and  lodge  myself.  I  remained  there  two  years.  I  then  came 
to  London,  and  after  a  search  of  six  weeks,  obtained  a  situation  on  the  borders  of  the 
city  at  a  salary  of  30Z.,  with  bed  and  board.  In  the  &shionable  West-end  chemists' 
shops,  they  consider  it  quite  a  fiivour  to  take  a  young  man  from  the  country  without 
any  salary  at  all  for  the  first  year  or  two.  In  this,  my  first  London  situation,  the 
hours  were,  all  the  year  round,  from  seven  till  ten,  and  occasionally  it  was  later ;  on 
Saturday  night  the  hour  of  closing  was  always  twelve  o'clock.  (In  the  tA^viL  txwi^ 
one  can  scarcely  ever  get  a  comfortable  meal,  being  %\]}c>\qc\>  \a  con%\sa2D^»\s^KicvK^^^^Q^ 
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throogli  oafltomen  oominff  in.)  After  remaining  there  for  a  year  and  a  haU^  I  took 
mv  pneent  mtaation  at  uie  Weet-end,  at  the  same  salary  of  80/.  If  a  young  miui 
aaked  more,  he  would  scarcely  be  listened  ot.  Our  hours  here  are  firom  seven  till 
eleren,  and  till  twelve  on  Saturdays.  On  Sunday  we  begin  at  eight  in  the  mommg, 
and  keep  open  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  have,  I  think,  more  customers  thui 
on  any  other  day  ;  but  chiefly  for  small  quantities  of  articles,  such  as  tooth  and  «u^ 
Utgpoufden,  patent  medioinea,  scents,  hair  oil,  and  carmine.  I  believe  my  case  is  bj 
no  means  an  exceptional  one  ;  in  fact,  I  know  a  large  number  of  young  men  who  are 
similarly  circumstanced,  many  of  them  being  personal  fiiends  of  mine.*' 
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REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Orders  amd  AdoertMefMrUa  m/ast  he  sent  only  to  Messb&  QBOOHBBiDOEy 
5,  PcUemoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  sbrcmgera,  rrvast  he  ctccompcmied  hy  a 
rerrdttcmce,  according  to  ihe  following  scale  : — Ifvmder  40  words^  Zs,  6d  ; 
f(yr  every  additional  ten  words,  6d. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s. ;  a  half-page, 
or  one  col/wnm,  XI.  5s,  Ten  per  cent,  discovnt  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  than  twice. 

The  JouBNAL  wUl  he  sent,  freis  of  postage,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of 
6s.  6d.  in  advance. 
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HAVET'S   FRENCH    IN   ONE   VO- 
LUME»  ON  A  NEW  PLAN. 

Large  8yo.,  strongly  bound,  price  Gs. 

nnhe  Complete   French  Class- 

*'-  Book;  or,  Grammatical  and  Idiom - 
atical  French  Manual,  prepared  expressly 
for  the  use  of  English  learners,  by  A. 
Havst,  French  Master,  Glasgow  Athe- 
nsenm,  &c. 

This  theoretical  and  practical  worlc, 
which  is  in  use  in  many  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Schools,  is  the  only  book  required  by 
beginners,  being,  at  the  same  time,  adapted 
to  the  most  adyanced  students.  It  con- 
tains : — 

1.  A  Progressive  French  Reading-Book ; 

2.  Copious  Vocabularies ; 

3.  A  Complete  Accidence  and  Syntax, 

exhibiting  a  continual  comparison 
between  the  English  and  the  French 
languages; 

4.  French  Lessons  illustrative  of  all  the 

idioms ; 

5.  Abundant  Exercises ; 

6.  French  Conversations  upon  all  to- 

pics, &c. 

%*  A  specimen  of  16  pages  forwarded 
free  to  any  one  applying  to  Monsieur  A. 
Hatbt,  Collegiate  &diool,  Glasgow. 

London  :  Dulau  &  Co. ;  W.  Allan  ; 
SiMPKIN  &  Co. 

ILLUSTRATED    EDITION    of    DR. 
SCHMITZ'S  HISTORY  op  GREECE. 

New  Edition,   with  many  Woodcuts,  in 
12mo.   price  7s.  6d.   cloth, 

XTistory  of  Greece,  from  the 

■*  *  Earliest  Times  to  the  Destruction  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146 ;  mainly  based  on  Bishop 
Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece.  By  Dr. 
Leonhard  Schmitz,  F.R.S.E.,  Rector 
of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  Fourth 
Edition,  with  supplementary  Chapters  on 
the  Literature  and  Arts  of  Ancient  Greece ; 
and  now  first  illustrated  with  Map  of 
Athens  and  137  Woodcuts,  designed  from 
the  Antique  by  G.  Scharp,  Jun.,  F.S.A., 
•R.o.L. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
Longmans,  &  Roberts. 

Just  published,  price  2s.  6d. 

r^utlines  of  European  Litera- 

^^  ture  from  the  Earliest  Times.  A 
Class  Book  for  Schools.    By  F.  Thorpe. 

London :  Groombridge  &  Sons,  Pater- 
noster Row. 


In  18mo.  price,  sewed,  28. 6d. ;  oir,  half- 
bound,  38. 

PJlass  Atlas  of  Physical  Geo- 

^^  graphy,  for  Training  Colleges,  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  the  Upper  Classes  of 
Schools  :  comprising  20  coloured  Maps 
and  10  Sections  and  Diagrams ;  with  £z- 
pUmatory  Descriptions  of  the  Plates.  By 
W.  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.  and  M.R.C.P., 
Royal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea.  Form- 
ing part  of  the  new  Sdiool  Series  edited 
by  the  Rey.  G.  R.  Gleio,  M.  A.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Military  Schools. 

London:  Longman,  Brown,  Grben, 
Longmans,  &  Roberts. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  in  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
sewed,  or  3s.  half-bound, 

Mr.  M'LEOD'S  HAND-ATLAS  of 
GENERAL  GEOGRAPHY,  comprismg 
29  full-coloared  Maps. 

Just  published,  in  12mo.,  price  3s.,  doth. 

"VTotes  of  Lessons,  in  their  Prin- 

-^^  dples  and  Application,  for  the  use  of 
Teachers  and  Pupil-Teachers  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  Containing  Chapters  on 
Notes  of  Lessons ;  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion ;  Hie  Interrogative  Method ;  The 
Elliptical  Method;  The  Lecturing  Me- 
thod;  The  Picturing-out  Method;  The 
Illustrative  Method;  The  DemonstratiTe 
Method ;  Preparation  of  Notes  for  Les- 
sons ;  Preparation  of  Lessons  from  Rough 
Notes ;  Review ;  Simultaneous  Answering ; 
Practical  Lessons ;  Adaptation  of  Lessons ; 
Training  ;  Religious  Instruction  ;  Bible 
Lessons ;  The  Church  Catechism  ;  The 
Liturgy ;  Reading ;  Writing ;  Arithmetic ; 
Grammar;  Geography;  English  History: 
— ^With  a  Lesson  on  each  Subject.  By 
G.  Sydenham,  CM.,  Master  of  the 
Cannock  Endowed  National  School. 

London:  Longman  &  Co.  Stafford: 
R.  &  W.Wright. 


WELLS    CENTRAL    (GIRLS') 
SCHOOL. 

An  Experienced  Mistress  is 
WANTED  for  the  above  Sdiool  at 
Christmas. 

The  School  is  not  yet  under  Govern- 
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Address  (inclosing  references  for  decided 
Piety  and  Efficiency),  Rev.  G.  Blissst, 
Wells,  Somerset. 

N.B. — Answers  can  only  be  written  to 
such  as  appear  most  likely  to  suit. 
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WOBKS  09  Iff AIU&AL  AVD  EXPEBIHSNTAL  PHILOSOPSY. 

BY  T.  TATE,  J'.E.A.S. 

I. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OP  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  for  the  Use  of  Beginnen ;  in  which  the  Principles  of  the  Physical 
SdenceB  are  familiarly  explained  and  iUustratedby  numerous  Experiments  and  Diagrams. 
Forming  a  portion  of  the  Re^.  G.  R.  Gleig's  new  School  Series,  and  to  be  had  sepa- 
rately as  follows : — Mechanics  and  the  Steam  Engine,  Is. ;  Astronomy  for  Beginners, 
Is. ;  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and  Pneumatics,  Is. ;  Light  and  Heat,  Is. ;  Elec- 
tricity for  Beginners,  Is. ;  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro-Dynamics,  Is. ; 
Experimental  Chemistry,  Is.    The  set  complete,  in  2  vols.,  price  7s. 

II. 

THE  LITTLE  PHILOSOPHER,  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OP  FAMILL\R 
THINGS:  in  which  the  Principles  of  Nataral  and  Experimental  Philosophy  are 
systematically  developed  from  the  properties  and  uses  of  familiar  things.  Porming  a 
series  of  instructive  reading-books  for  young  people.  Book  I.,  price  Is. — Part  I.  The 
Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things.  Part  II.  The  Mechanics  of  Familiar  Things.  Book  IL, 
price  Is. — ^The  Mechanics  of  Familiar  Things  (continued)  ;  The  Physics  of  Familiar 
Things.  Book  III.,— Part  III.  The  Physics  of  Familiar  Things  (continued).  The  set 
complete  in  I  vol.,  price  38.  6d. 

III. 

EXERCISES    ON    MECHANICS    AND    NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY;    or 

An  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering.  Containing  various  Applications  of  the  Prin* 
eiple  of  Work ;  the  Theory  of  the  Steam- Engine,  with  Simple  Machines ;  Theorems 
and  Problems  on  Accumulated  Work,  &c.    New  Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.j  price  2s. 

IV. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICAL  PHILOSOPHY  APPLIED  TO 
INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS;  forming  a  Seqnel  to  the  Author's  **  Exercises  on 
Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  &c.  With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  8vo., 
price  lOs.  6d. 

V. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MECHANISM  :  containing  a  familiar  explanation  of  the 
Construction  of  various  kinds  of  Machinery,  &c.  For  the  Use  of  Schoolmasters  and 
Private  Students.    With  numerous  Woodcuts.     12mo.,  price  3s.  6d. 

VI. 

ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  :  containing  various  Original  and 
Useful  Formulae,  specially  applied  to  Tubular  Bridges,  Wrought.Iron  and  Cast- Iron 
Beams,  &c.  8vo.,  price  5s.  6d.  Forwarded,  postage  free,  from  the  Author,  upon  the 
receipt  of  Fifty  penny  postage-stamps.    Address :  T.  Tate,  Hounslow. 

VII. 

OUTLINES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  CHEMISTRY:  being  a  familiar  Intro- 
duction to  the  Science  of  Agriculture.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  School- 
masters.   With  numerous  Woodcuts.     12mo.,  price  Is*  6d. 

VIII. 

KEY  TO  TATE'S  EXERCISES  ON  MECHANICS  AND  NATURAL  PHI- 
LOSOPHY :  containing  full  Solutions  to  all  the  unworked  Examples  and  Problems. 
With  numerous  Diagrams.     12mo.,  price  3e.  6d. 


London  :  Longmai;,  "Bito^WTS,  G^te«»,  %».  \jO^«u.k»^, 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
SINGING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI^. 

BY  J.   TILLEARD. 


I 


(Continued  from  page  409.) 
IX.    Musical  Bhtthm  must  be  tauoht  bt  means  of  Poetio  Rhtthm. 

N  order  to  exemplify  the  nature  of  musical  rhythm  let  us  take  the 
following  rhythmical  passa^  (Fig.  1)  : — 

Fig.  1. — Passage  to  illustrate  rhtthm. 

I  2  8  4 
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We    Uve     80      mer   -  ri  -  ly,      Hap  -  py     and      free, 
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Sing  -  ing     eo      cheer    -    i  -  ly    'Neath  the     oak      tree. 

This  passage  consists  of  two  large  ''  sections "  of  equal  length,  as 
shown  by  the  division  into  two  lines.  Each  of  these  sections  consists  of 
two  "  phrases,"  as  shown  by  the  brackets.  Again,  each  phrase  contains 
two  "  measures,"  divided  off  by  the  bars.  If  we  take  the  crotchet  as  the 
unit  of  duration,  there  are  in  the  whole  passage  24  units,  in  each  section 
12  units,  in  each  phrase  6  units,  and  in  each  measure  3  units.  Here, 
then,  is  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  main  divisions. 

But  these  several  portions  correspond  not  only  in  total  duration,  but 
also  in  the  duration  of  the  separate  notes.  The  second  section,  taken  as 
a  whole,  corresponds  in  this  respect  to  the  first,  note  for  note;  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  one  correspond  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  other, 
phrase  to  phrase,  and  measure  to  measure. 

This  will  be  better  seen  by  actually  taking  the  passage  to  pieces 
(Fig.  2)  :— 


Fio.  2. — ^Bhtthhioal  analysis  of  PASBAOI!. 
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It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  initial  measure  of  the  second  and 
fourth  phrase  has  the  same  form  as  that  of  the  first  and  third. 

The  entire  passage,   therefore,   contains  only  three   distinct  forms 
of  measure,   which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  measures 
(Mg.  3).     The  rhythmical  values  of  the  sounds  are  indicated.  Vsrj  ^^ast^^ 
fiMsd  beneath  them  ;  arte  being  the  unit  oi  dwro.t\oTi. 
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Fig.  3. — Elementary  forms  of  measure  in  passage. 
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The  accent  falls  regularly  on  the  first  of  every  group  of  three  anits ; 
so  that  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  have  an  exact  correspondence 
in  the  relative  accentuation  as  well  in  the  relative  duration  of  the 
sounds  of  which  they  consist. 

Thus  the  rhythm  of  the  music  is  a  transfer  of  the  rhythm  of  the 
poetry ;  the  measure  representing  the  foot,  the  phrase  the  line,  and  the 
section  the  half  of  the  quatrain.  This  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  by 
writing  the  poetry  separately  and  dividing  it  off  into  feet : — 

"  We  ttve  85  |  merrfly,  | 
HSppj^  &nd  I  free, 
SiDging  b6  I  cheerUj^  | 
'Neath  thS  o&k  |  ti'ee." 

The  regular  anapaest  is  represented  by  the  measure  containing  three 
crotchets ;  the  irregular  quantities  of  the  feet  merrUy  and  cheerily  by  a 
corresponding  variation  in  the  duration  of  the  sounds  ;  and  the  exagge* 
rated  quantity  of  the  words  free  and  Pree  by  prolonging  the  sound 
through  the  whole  measure.* 

In  this  way  musical  rhythm  is  determined  by  poetic  rhythm.  It  is 
true  that  in  its  highest  forms  music  is  now  entirely  independent  of 
poetry ;  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  forms  derived  origi- 
nally from  poetry  ;  and,  in  regard  to  vocal  music,  with  which  alone  we 
have  to  do,  the  influence  is  necessarily  immediate,  for,  other  things 
being  the  same,  a  melody  is  excellent  in  proportion  as  it  brings  out 
forcibly  the  rhythm  of  the  poetry. 

It  seems  to  us  to  follow  from  this,  that  in  order  to  make  pupils 
understand  and  properly  express  the  rhythm  of  music,  it  should  be 
taught  by  means  of  the  rhythm  of  poetry.  This  will  be  best  done 
by  making  particular  examples  the  basis  of  the  explanation&t 


*  Edgar  A.  Poe's  notion  that  poetic  feet  ought  to  be  reckoned,  not  so  mueh  by  tbd 
nvmber  of  syllables  as  by  the  time  occupied  in  pronouncing  them,  receives  striking 
confirmation  from  the  adaptation  of  music  to  poetry. 

t  An  idea  is  gaining  ground  among  German  teachers  that  the  best  way  of  teaching 
music  generally  is  to  ma^e  tunes  the  centre  points  of  the  instruction.  In  a  review 
of  musical  publications  which  appeared  in  the  "  P&dagogischer  Jahresbericht''  for 
1853,  the  writer,  Mr.  Hentschel,  Director  of  Music  in  Berlin,  says  : — 

"  In  regard  to  musical  instruction  itself  a  review  of  the  publications  in  this  depart- 
ment does  not  present  anything  essentially  new.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
idea,  advanced  by  various  writers  in  recent  years,  of  a  plan  for  the  musical  instruction 
which  should  be  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Otto,  Kellner,  Pechner,  and  others  in 
teaching  grammar,  is  gradually  gaining  ground.  From  a  comparison  of  the  two 
subjects  of  instruction,  Mr.  Meyer  comes  to  the  conclusion,  '  that  while  the  piece 
to  be  read  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  piece  to  be  sung,  that  is,  its 
feithfiil  and  self-conscious  reproduction,  must  itself  be  the  end,  from  whose  educative 
power  the  further  advancement  of  the  pupil  is  expected  ;  that  the  common  school, 
linking  all  theory  to  particular  compositions,  should  know  nothing  of  a  separate 
theoretical  course  ;  and  that  the  school  song-book^  in  a  still  fltrictOT  sense  than  the 
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It  will  be  advisable  at  first  to  keep  to  the  same  unit  of  duration  ;  say 
the  crotchet,  as  that  is  the  most  usual.  It  is  not  practicable  to  make 
beginners  count  the  time  by  very  minute  subdivisions.  The  music 
which  they  have  to  practise  mil  necessarily  be  of  the  most  Bimple  con- 
struction, and  in  such  music,  to  take  the  smallest  subdivision  as  the  unit, 
would  be  to  make  the  exception  the  rule.  When  they  are  more  advanced, 
and  have  acquired  an  idea  of  the  relative  character  of  notes,  measures 
may  be  introduced  in  which  other  notes  than  the  crotchet  are  the  units 
of  duration  ;  and  then  they  will  be  prepared  for  taking  (my  regular  sub- 
division of  the  measure  as  the  unit,  according  as  the  absolute  time  of  the 
piece  may  require.  At  present  nothing  need  be  said  about  absolute 
time.  The  teacher  must  at  first  be  satisfied  with  any  speed  at  which  he 
can  get  his  pupils  to  sing,  and  must  gradually  increase  it  to  the  rate 
required.    He  must  select  for  practice  pieces  in  moderate  time. 

Suppose  the  teacher  writes  on  the  black  board  a  verse  of  the  fiivourite 
nursery  rhyme  "  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star  :" — 

**  Twinkle,  twinkle,  Utile  star ; 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are ; 
Up  above  the  world  so  high, 
LUce  a  diamond  in  the  sky. 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star, 
How  I  wonder  what  you  are." 

He  may  cause  the  pupils  to  observe  the  division  of  the  verse  into 
lines,  and  the  division  of  each  line  into  feet,  after  which  he  may  let  them 
read  the  verse  so  as  to  mark  these  divisions  distinctly.  He  should  next 
write  the  verse  on  a  music  board,  marking  the  division  into  Hues  by  a 
double  stroke,  and  the  division  into  feet  as  usual  by  a  single  stroke. 


reading-book  in  the  lessons  on  grammar,  must  be  the  centre  of  aU  instruction  in  singing. 
But '  ^e  continues)  '  it  will  easily  be  perceived  that  this  employment  of  tunes  is  pos- 
sible only  at  a  certiun  stage  of  musical  education,  as  the  voice  of  the  tyro  must  have 
been  previously  developed,  and  he  must  have  learned  the  notation  of  music  ;  and  the 
question  still  remains  to  be  considered,  how  we  are  to  reach  this  stage.'  This  induces 
him  to  let  a  preparatory  course  precede  the  main  course  of  instruction.  In  the 
former,  at  Stage  I.,  the  most  simple  exercises  for  the  ear  and  voice  are  given,  and 
easy  songs  and  chorals  learned  by  ear.  Stage  II.  has  then  to  do  with  the  more  strict 
instruction.  Each  lesson  is  divided  into  two  halves.  First  half :  Learning  the  notes, 
easy  exercises  in  pitching  sounds,  comprehension  of  the  three  major  chords  of  the 
tonic,  dominant,  and  subdominant,  out  of  which  the  major  scale  is  constructed,  and 
some  exercises  preliminary  to  the  minor  scale.  Second  half:  Practice  of  school 
songs,  at  first  c^ing  into  exercise  the  ear  only,  then  the  eye  also.  The  teacher  is 
himself  to  arrange  the  materials  for  the  preparatory  course,  and  that  according  to 
F.  W.  Bchiitze's  '  Practical  Course  of  Instruction  in  Singing,'  which  this  author  con* 
siders  the  best  aid  that  our  literature  possesses.  In  the  main  course,  the  instruction 
is  given  wholly  and  solely  in  connection  with  the  school  song-book,  on  the  basis  of 
w£bt  has  been  already  acquired.  '  From  this  time  aU  the  theory  and  ctU  the  practical 
exercises f  so  far  as  they  ao'e  stiU  necessary,  a/re  caUed  forth  by  and  terminate  with  the  song 
actuaUy  under  practice.*  The  method  here  indicated  is  essentially  analytic.  I  con&ss 
myself  a  believer  in  its  principles.  In  harmony  with  it  is  G.  Flugers  *  One  Year's 
Singing  Course,'  which  in  its  simplicity  has  the  merit  of  having  avoided,  a  multitude 
of  useless  exercises  in  pitching  sounds. 

fl 

'*  But  few  writers  still  adhere  to  the  older  plan,  according  to  which  the  pupil  has 
first  to  go  through  the  entire  range  of  intervals  in  a  series  of  solfeggi,  before  songs 
are  systematically  introduced.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  employment  of  tMs 
method  will  gradually  come  to  an  end.** 
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Then,  selecting  the  far-£Euned  air  (Ah  !  vous  dirai-je  maroam  ?)  to  which 
Mr.  Hickson  has  set  this  charming  little  poem,  he  will  write  the  notes 
on  the  board,  placing  each  exactly  above  the  word  to  which  it  belonss^ 
and  making  the  bars  which  separate  the  measures  correspond  to  u» 
strokes  which  separate  the  feet.  As  he  goes  on  he  will  point  out  that 
each  syllable  has  a  note,  and  that  most  of  the  notes  are  of  the  same 
shape,  and  are  marked  off  two  by  two  like  the  syllables  ;  but  that  at  the 
end  of  each  Hne  there  is  a  note  of  a  different  shape,  occupying  a  division 
by  itsel£  He  will  then  tell  them  that  the  small  notes  are  (»Iled  crotchets^ 
and  the  large  ones  minims,  the  upright  dividing  strokes  bars,  and  the 
portions  of  the  melody  marked  off  by  them  measures.  They  will  readily 
understand  that  the  crotchets  are  each  to  have  the  same  time,  and  the 
minims  the  time  of  two  crotchets ;  that  the  first  crotchet  of  each 
measure  is  to  be  accented,  like  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot,  and  that 
the  minims  are  also  accented,  but  are  prolonged  over  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure  to  correspond  with  the  length  of  the  final  syllable 
of  each  line.  He  may  next  proceed  to  show  them  how  to  mark  the 
time  of  each  measure  by  making  two  beats  with  the  hand, — one  down, 
one  up  ;  and  he  should  let  them  practise  this,  pronouncing  the  words  to 
the  beats,  as  a  transition  to  the  musical  expression  of  the  rhythnL 

For  the  convenience  of  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  melody  we  subjoin  it  as  it  will  appear  on  the  music  board 
(Fig.  4)  :- 

Fio.  4. — Example  of  troohaic  rhtthm. 


Key-note  in  1st  space,  2  J  in  a  measure. 


Twin  -  kle,|  twin-kle,|  lit  -  tie    |  star,  |  How  I   |  wonder  \  what    you  |  are,  | 


Up      a-    I  bove  the  |  world  so   |  high,]  Like  a    | diamond]  in        the  |  sky.  | 


fe 


^^ 


± 


;e 
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Twin-lde,  |  twin-kle,|  lit  -  tie    |  star,  |  How    I  |  won-der|what'  you  J   are.  | 

"We  should  dispense  with  the  time  signatures  altogether  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  instruction,  and  indicate  the  time  in  the  mode  which 
we  have  here  adopted,  and  which  is  similar  to  that  employed  by  Mr. 
Hickson  in  his  ^'  Singing  Master.** 

The  pupils  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  practice  of  the  musia 
They  must  first  be  allowed  to  sol-fa  it,  without  regard  to  rhythm,  until 
they  can  hit  the  notes ;  then  they  should  sol-fa  it  rhythmically,  beating 
time ;  lastly,  they  may  sing  it  to  the  words.  They  should  be  taught 
to  take  breath  at  the  end  of  every  line. 

Several  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  are  written  in  this  rhythm,  and  fulfil 
the  other  conditions  required  at  this  stage. 

This  kind  of  rhythm  is  varied,  and  the  monotony  of  cadence  avoided 
in  numerous  ways  :  by  prolonging  particular  notes  and  shortening 
others,  connecting  several  notes  on  one  word,  introducing  rests,  and  so 
on.  Examples  of  these  variations  should  be  given  for  practice,  and  the 
new  features  explained. 
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As  Troclialc  metre  becomes  Iambic  when  we  cut  off  the  initial 
syllable  of  a  line,  so  the  same  musical  measure  is  suited  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  latter  metre  if  we  commence  on  the  unaccented  part  or 
upbeat.  The  most  common  instances  of  this  kind  of  rhythm  are  to  be 
found  among  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  These,  it  is  true,  are  generally 
-written  with  a  minim  to  each  beat ;  but  the  teacher  can  ea^y  write 
them  in  the  two-crotchet  measure,  and  this  will  subsequently  enable  him 
to  explain  that  the  two  measures  are  equivalent.  The  foUowing  tune 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  (Fig.  5) : — 

Fig.  5. — Example  op  iambic  rhtthm. 

Key-note  in  Ist  space,  2  J  in  a  meagure 


± 
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]^ 


^ 


i 
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There  is    a     land  of  pure  de  -light,     Where  saints  im  -  mor-tal .  reign, 


m 


j_j ij II >*  '=^ 


1 


4: 
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E  -  ter-nal  day    excludes  the  night,  And^,  pleasures  ba  -  nish  pain. 

This  rhythm  is  varied  and  rendered  more  effective  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Trochaic.     Examples  should  be  given  as  before. 

The  teacher  should  next  select  for  practice  tunes  in  which  mixed 
Trochaics  and  Iambics  are  expi*essed  in  the  two-crotchet  measure.  Fig  6 
is  an  example  : — 

Fig.  6. — Example  of  mixed  trochaic  and  iambic  rhythm. 

Key-note  on  4th  line,  2  J  in  a  measure. 


#-^j 


3 


T 


Dear    is    my     lit -tie     na  -  tive  vale,    The  riDg-dove  builds  and  mormurs 


there,  Close  by  my   cut  she  tells  her  tale     To  ev'-ry  pass-ing  vil-lag-er;    The 


i 


± 


r~3Tr^ 


± 
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E 


m 
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squirrel  leaps  from  ti'ee    to    tree.  And  shells  his     nuts  at      li  -  ber    -  ty. 

This  measure  is  also  employed  for  the  Anapsestic  foot,  by  dividing  the 
first  or  second  beat  into  two  parts.    We  subjoin  an  example  (Fig.  7)  : — 

Fig.  7. — Example  op  anap-Sstic  rhythm. 

Key-note  in  Ist  space,  2  J  in  a  measure. 


^ 


There    is      a     hap -py  land.  Far,  far    a  -  way.  Where  saints  and   angels  stand 


y-*^        ^    ^\      .\ 


_j_j j_^  P  r=f^=3Sg^ 


Bright,  blight  as        day.      Oh!   how  they    sweetly  sing,    Wor  -   thy     is    the 


1 


Saviour   King,  Prai  •    ses   un  -  to   him  bring.  Praise,  praise  for        aye. 
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The  measure  of  two  crotohets  is  the  most  intelligible  of  all  measoies. 
The  exercises  should  be  restricted  to  it  for  some  time,  as  recomjnended 
by  Mr.  Rudolf  Weber. 

The  next  measure  in  the  order  of  simplicity  is  that  of  four  crotcheta 
This  may  be  explained  as  a  combination  of  two  measures  of  two 
crotchets,  and  a  tune  should  be  written  and  performed  in  both  ways  for 
exemplification.  The  pupils  wiU  make  out  for  themselyes  that  the 
accent  in  the  four  crotchet  measure  Mis  on  the  first  and  third  beats. 

The  pupils  should  now  practise  tunes  in  this  measure,  embodying  the 
different  kinds  of  poetic  metre ;  at  first,  such  as  have  the  most  simple 
form,  then  gradually  such  as  have  more  complex  forms.  The  rhythm  of 
the  words  must  always  be  well  brought  out  in  reading  before  they  are 
joined  to  the  music.  The  teacher  should,  in  the  case  of  every  tune^ 
cause  the  pupils  to  observe  the  correspondence  between  the  rhythm  of 
the  music  and  that  of  the  words,  and  should  notice  specudly  all 
instances  in  which  the  poetic  rhythm  is  brought  out  with  particular 
force. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  not  always  this  exact  correspondence 
between  the  musical  and  the  poetic  rhythm.  True  i  and  this  circum- 
stance has  prejudiced  many  good  people  against  every  species  of  sacred 
music  that  goes  beyond  the  rigorous  simplicity  of  the  psalm  tune,  and 
has  led  others  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  highest  forms  of  secular  music,  ia 
which,  owing  to  imperfect  adaptation  of  English  words  to  foreign  musics 
'Hhe  most  beautiful  graces,  quavers,  and  divisions  are  bestowed  upon 
then,  /or,  and  from,  to  the  eternal  honour  of  our  English  particles." 
But  we  ea^pect  that  the  teacher  will  select  compositions  in  which  there  w 
this  perfect  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

New  notes  and  rests  and  rhythmical  values  should  be  explained 
as  they  are  met  with  in  the  tunes. 

The  Trochaic  metre,  set  in  the  four-crotchet  measure,  may  of  course 
begin  either  on  the  first  or  on  the  third  beat.  The  following  is  an 
instance  in  which  it  begins  on  the  first  beat  (Fig.  8)  : — 

Fig.  8. — Trochaic  rhythm  in  |,  commencing  on  Ist  bbat. 

Key.note  in  Srd  space,  4  J  in  a  measure. 

i  J   J   r   >  t-rz:j.  ,  \  r   .-:^_tM-^Ji 


w 


O'er    the    foam-lDg       bil  -  lows,  Of     the    migh  -  ty  sea, 

In  the  subjoined  passage  the  foot  commences  with  the  third  beat  of 
the  measure  (Fig.  9)  : — 

Fig.  9. — Trochaic  rhythm  in  |,  commencing  on  3rd  beat. 

Key-note  in  3rd  space,  4  J  in  a  measure.. 


In       the  cot-tage  where  we      dwell,  We  have  led      a   peaceful        life  j 

The  Iambic  metre  may  similarly  begin  either  on  the  second  or  on  the 
fourth  beat.     The  following  ia  an  iustance  in  which  it  begins  on  the 
fourth  beat, — the  most  freqvient  caa»  (iJ5\%.  Wj  \ — 
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Fig.  10. — Iambic  rhythm  in  |,  commencing  on  4th  beat. 

Key-note  on  2nd  line,  4  J  in  a  measure. 


^^ 
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From  Greenland's    i    -  cy      mountains,  From     In  -  dia's    co  -  ral    Btrand, 

This  metre  is  also  frequently  begun  upon  the  second  half  of  the  third 
beat,  as  in  the  annexed  instance  (Fig.  11)  : — 

Fig.  11.^-Iambic  rhythm  in  |,  commencing  on  2nd  half  of  3rd  beat. 

Key-note  on  4th  linei  4  J  in  a  measure. 


m 
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Hear,  Music,  hear,  thy  sleep  for-sake :        We  call  thee  forth ,  a  -  wake,  a  -  wake. 
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Hear,  Music,  hear,  thy  sleep  forsake:We  call   thee       forth,  awake,        a -wake. 

The  setting  of  AnapaBstic  verse  in  this  measure  is  accomplished  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  two-crotchet  measure,  namely,  by  dividing  every 
other  beat  into  two  parts.     The  following  is  an  example  (Fig.  12)  : — 

Fig.  12. — Anap^stic  rhythm  in  |. 

Key-note  on  Ist  line,  4  J  in  a  measure. 


think,  when  I       read      that  sweet  sto    -    ry       of      old,      "When 


I 


^^=?Tj-j^  ^'g^^ 


Je  -  sus  was  here  a  -  mong       men.  How  he  call'd  lit-  tie  chil  -  drenas 


i 


E^^ 


^ 
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lambs   to    his  fold,    I   should  like      to    have  been      with  them  then. 

The  versification  would  be  called  irregular  by  the  grammarians ;  but  the 
melody,  in  connecting  the  lines,  clears  up  the  apparent  irregularities, 
and  throws  light  on  Edgar  A.  Poe's  notion  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the 
structure  of  such  verse,  we  must  run  the  lines  into  one  another. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Effects  of  over  Study. — Now,  young  persons,  especially,  require 
both  amusement  and  outdoor  exercise,  and  much  moi*e  of  the  latter  than  most  of  our 
young  friends  are  able  or  disposed  to  indulge  in.  The  bow  which  is  always  kept 
bent,  soon  loses  its  elasticity.  The  youthfiil  mind,  by  too  much  application,  becomes 
either  heavy  and  incapable  of  healthy  exertion,  or  else,  by  over  stimulation,  is  ren- 
dered visionary,  eccentric,  and  impractical,  prone  to  &Dittt\c\aiSi  ot  e^eii  Vi\»sasfiiG^. — 
— Canadian  Journal  of  Edwaiion, 
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HAVING  in  the  previous  number  briefly  shown  the  value,  import* 
ance,  and  utility  of  Drawing  as  a  grand  preliminary  step,  indis- 
pensable for  the  successful  completion  of  any  design  of  importance,  either 
in  the  manu&ctures  or  arts,  and  also  its  great  value  as  a  refining  source 
of  pleasure,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  various  styles  of  drawing. 

The  modes  of  representing  objects  by  Drawing  are  two :  parallel 
projection  (that  is,  mechanical  drawing)  and  perspective.  The  first, 
employed  for  engineering  and  architectural  works,  is  that  in  which  the 
eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  right  angles  with  every  part  of  the  plane  repre- 
sented, and  is  on  that  account  called  parallel  projection ;  and  I  regret 
that  this  style  of  drawing,  which  is  so  absolutely  useful  and  necessary, 
should  be  so  little  studied,  the  preference  being  invariably  given  to  that 
called  perspective,  which  may,  comparatively  speaking,  almost  purely  be 
said  to  be  an  accomplishment :  it  is  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  but  small 
indeed  in  comparison  with  the  former. 

If  you  desire  a  general  view  of  an  object,  you  can  have  it  in  no 
other  style  but  perspectively  or  isometrically ;  but  if  you  wish  to  enter 
into  details,  to  know  the  true  proportion,  the  exact  dimendons  of  the 
various  parts  of  an  object,  you  must  have  recourse  to  parallel  pro- 
jection* 

If  any  one  is  at  all  sceptical  as  to  the  superiority  of  parallel  projection 
over  perspective  for  the  representation  of  machinery,  or  not  only  machi- 
nery, but  every  object  where  it  is  sought  to  convey  the  actual  proportion 
and  dimensions,  instead  of  a  mere  general  notion,  let  them  refer  to  the 
encyclopedise  published  in  France  and  in  this  country  above  half  a  cen- 
tury back,  where  they  will  find  everything  illustrated  in  perspective,  and 
compare  such  works  with  the  valuable  plates  of  the  second  edition  of 
Tredgold  on  the  Steam  Engine,  and  Professor  Barlow's  Treatise  on  the 
Manufactures  and  Arts  in  the  Encyclopedia  Met/ropolitancL  But  perhaps 
you  may  imagine,  from  these  remarks,  that  parallel  projection  is  to  be 
studied  to  the  exclusion  of  perspective  ;  that  I  wish  to  guard  you 
against.  You  will  recollect  that  I  remarked  in  those  objects,  when  the 
actual  proportions  and  dimensions  were  intended  to  be  conveyed,  that 
parallel  projection  was  to  be  used ;  but  if  a  general  view  is  required, 
perspective ;  consequently  the  architect,  after  representing  the  different 
plans,  the  front  and  side  elevations,  the  longitudinal  and  ti'ansverse  sec- 
tions of  a  building,  showing  that  the  dimensions  of  the  various  rooms, 
the  comfort,  convenience,  elegance,  and  economy  of  the  design  are  such 
as  desired,  that  the  person  for  whom  the  design  may  be,  may  fully 
understand  what  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  building  will  be  when 
erected,  then  has  recourse  to  perspective  (under  those  circumstances  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  geometrical  perspective). 

Having  thus  slightly  described  the  two  principal  styles  of  drawing, 
and  the  application  of  each  mechanical  or  parallel  projection  for  engi- 
neering, architectural,  and  useful  purposes  generally,  and  perspective 
for  such  objects  and  purposes  which  are  not  so  generally  and  absolutely 
useful,  but  yet  affording  great  delight,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  course 
to  he  pursued  by  those  wlio  aim  at  «^€kiLt\xallY  being  able  to  sketch  from 
nature. 
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Aflber  having  acquired  a  certain  facility  of  hand  and  correctness  of 
eye,  so  that  you  can  retain  in  your  mind's  eye  the  correct  form  of 
an  object,  and  the  hand  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  eye,  and  become 
conversant  with  the  first  principles  of  light,  and  shade,  and  perspective, 
— for  the  last  two  steps  the  assistance  of  a  master  is  indispensable, — you 
may  then  proceed  to  the  more  agreeable  and  pleasing  study  of  nature  ; 
and  the  subjects  I  more  particularly  recommend  to  be  studied,  as  tend- 
ing to  the  success  most  likely  to  ensue  upon  ordinary  diligence  and 
application,  are  weeds,  such  as  the  dock,  foxglove,  nettle,  &c,  ;  and  to  be 
successful  in  our  first  attempts  at  any  study  is  an  important  point ;  for 
upon  our  success  or  otherwise  in  first  attempting  any  study,  we  either  pro^ 
secute  it  to  a  successful  issue,  stimulated  by  our  previous  success  ;  but  if 
unsuccessful,  so  few  persons  have  sufficient  energy  and  resolution  to 
combat  failure  at  the  onset,  that  they  discard  and  throw  their  studies 
aside  in  disgust. 

Presuming  that  you  are  successful  in  your  study  of  weeds,  you  may 
then  proceed  to  study  all  such  objects  in  detail  that  are  generally  found 
in  a  landscape,  before  attempting  composition  ;  for  what  would  be  more 
absurd  than  to  attempt  to  read  before  being  able  to  spell,  without  know- 
ing the  alphabet.  For  this  purpose  you  may  then  study  the  character  of 
the  foliage  of  the  various  trees,  placing  yourself  at  such  a  distance  that 
the  leaves  do  not  appear  too  much  in  detail,  but  agreeably  massed,  and 
at  such  a  distance  that  the  light,  shade,  and  demi-tint  may  be  easily 
distinguished. 

Representations  of  landscape  scienery  have  been  made  for  many  years 
by  mechanical  means,  with  the  aid  of  the  Camera  Lucida,  a  species  of 
box  (provided  with  a  mirror  and  a  lens),  into  which  the  representations 
fall,  and  are  therefrom  copied  by  the  attendant  artist  into  his  sketch- 
book. 

The  idea  of  fixing  representations  of  this  kind  on  the  surfe,ce  on  which 
they  fall,  by  some  chemical  process,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  copying, 
appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  ingenious  men,  both  in  France  and 
in  England,  and  at  length  the  possibility  of  doing  so  was  made  known 
in  Paris  in  January,  1839. 

The  discoverer  was  Daguerr^,  aided  by  one  or  two  other  persons; 
and  from  that  was  called  Dauguerrfe's  type,  from  the  inventor's  name. 

It  is  frequently  called  photography — a  word  expressive  of  the  process, 
— ^that  is,  drawing  by  the  action  of  the  light. 

Some  persons,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  use  of  those  photographs  in  the 
composition  of  their  pictures ;  but  such  a  practice  is  more  than  question- 
able, being  simply  copying,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  trust- 
ing to  that  higher  form  of  tracing  and  imitating  external  nature,  which 
must  ever  distinguish  the  legitimate  artist  from  the  empiric  and  pre- 
tender ;  besides,  such  a  course  of  copying  nature  would  be  to  cancel  and 
put  aside  all  those  great  and  high  advantages  I  have  before  alluded  to  in 
the  previous  number  as  resulting  from  observation,  contemplation,  &c., 
on  the  study  of  nature.  The  lens  doing  the  work  of  the  eye,  and  the 
camera  generally  being  the  copjdst,  except  in  the  first  place  in  fixing 
the  machine,  there  is  scarcely  any  occasion  for  lengthened  contempla- 
tion ;  and  many  of  those  refining,  purifying  thoughts  that  most  fre- 
quently arise  upon  any  lengthened  view  of  nature  would  be  lost.  For 
instance,  should  the  object  about  to  be  copied  V>e  Tmxv%,  «^^  SJ^  V^  ^^ 
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known  how  frequently  tbey  enter  into  the  composition  of  pictures,  and 
when  artistically  treated  what  sublimely  beautiful  pictures  they  make, 
such  ideas  as  these,  probably  suggested  by  lengthened  contemplatdon, 
would  be  lost. 

Everything  is  mutable,  everything  is  perishable  around  us  (I  am  sup- 
posing that  the  object  being  copied  is  a  ruined  abbey  or  castle)  ;  the 
forms  of  nature  and  works  of  art  alike  crumble  away ;  and  amid  the 
gigantic  forms  that  surround  it,  the  soul  of  man  alone  is  immortal ;  and 
from  that,  to  what  an  extended,  purifying,  beneficial  influence  may  the 
thought  be  carried.  What  geology  is  to  ue  in  relation  to  the  early  inha-  I 
bitants  of  the  earth,  such  are  ruins  as  regards  its  human  habitants. 
They  are  history  in  stone.  Those  shattered  columns,  those  £sdlen 
capitals,  and  mutilated  statues  that  once  rose  above  the  dwellings  of  the 
Hundred-gated  Thebes,  those  mounds  of  rubbish  (now  shunned — at 
least  until  lately — even  by  the  wild  Bedouin  Arab)  that  cover  the 
wondrous  relics  of  Nineveh.  Those  now  silent  mountains  that  look 
down  on  the  lone  and  ruin-covered  plain  of  Merdasht  once  echoed  back 
the  shouts  of  the  royal  Persepolis.  Notwithstanding  the  great  ends 
gained  by  steam  and  electricity,  ruins  are  the  voice  of  the  past  ages 
chiding  the  present  for  its  degeneracy. 

These  and  similar  thoughts  have  been  suggested  to  me  when  copying 
and  sketching  a  ruined  ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  I  doubt  not  many 
others  would  experience  similar  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  no  one,  I  can 
scarcely  think,  will  be  found  to  dispute  their  refining  influence,  tending, 
as  they  must  necessarily  do,  to  enlarge  the  mind,  purify  the  thoughts, 
withdraw  us  from  the  present  and  less  refining  pleasures,  inducing  us  to 
look  into  futurity,  and  preparing  us  for  that  brighter  and  better  life 
which  is  the  grand  end  and  great  object  of  our  being, 

William  Hobday, 
Oct.  Till,  1856.  Head  Drawing  Master, 

Weston  Academy,  Bath. 


Moral  Teachings.      Illustrated  by  Anecdotes. — Perceptions  of 

right  and  wrong  belong  to  childhood,  and,  like  other  faculties,  should  be  exercised 
and  prompted  to  vigorous  growth.  This  requires  skilful  training.  Children  tire  of 
direct  instruction,  and  unless  charmed  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  teacher, 
become  listless  or  mischievous.  But  tell  them  a  story,  a  biographical  anecdote,  or 
historical  fact,  or  let  them  tell  one,  and  the  case  is  altered.  They  see  something 
tangible.  The  precept  has  its  living  type,  and  the  moral  lesson  enters  together  with 
the  story,  and  becomes  for  ever  a  part  of  the  child's  being.  A  story  of  this  sort,  and 
for  this  object,  once  a  week,  would  do  much  for  teachers  and  pupils,  and  would  call 
attention  to  this  much-neglected  subject.  It  would  compel  investigation,  and  keep 
all  on  the  alert  for  next  week's  lesson. — Canadian  Jommal  of  EdAicaMon. 


--?-C^fe^2ir^5fl8^M5^9^^ 
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BT  CHABLES  DACUS  HERMANN. 

{Continued  from  page  423.) 

XIII.  MtiUiplicaHon  of  Fractions. 

M,  How  much  are  5  yards  taken  3  times  ? — A,  15  yards.    ' 

if.  £8  multipHed  by  £1  I—A.  £56. 

M.  4x9  pieces  or  parts  of  a  loaf? — A.  36  pieces. 

M.  3x4:  parts  called  sevenths  1 — A.  3x4  sevenths=12  sevenths. 

M.  5xi^  1—A.  »/,  or  2f . 

M.  Here  we  have  a  multiplication  of  fractions  :  repeat  the  last 
example  ?     What  was  the  fraction  to  be  multiplied  ? — A.  |-. 

M.  What  was  the  product  1 — A.  y>. 

M.  How  did  you  obtain  it  1 — A.  By  multiplying  the  numerator. 

M.  We  consider,  as  we  often  did  before,  the  denominator  as  a  mere 
name  for  certain  parts  of  a  whole,  and  this  consideration  fully  justifies 
our  way  of  multiplying  by  increasing  the  real  number  of  the  parts. 
Now  multiply  the  following  fractions ;  if  the  product  is  more  than  1, 
reduce  it  into  wholes,  and  do  not  forget  to  reduce  the  remaining  fractions 
to  lower  terms,  if  possible.  In  mix^ed  numbers^  first  multiply  the 
fraction  as  above,  then  the  wholes. 

tV  X  5,  i  X  3,  i|  X  10,  8i  X  4,  9^  x  8,  25if  x  83,  235^^  x  24 

f  X  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  —  83^  X  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c  —  52if  x  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  — 

854ff  X  36. 

The  master  may  occasionally  observe  that  there  is  another  mode  of 
multiplying  a  fraction  which  may  sometimes  be  made  use  of,  i.  e.,  by 
dividing  the  denominator.  Keminding  the  pupils  of  the  nature  of  that 
term,  and  that  by  lessening  or  dividing  it  the  parts  become  greater,  he 
may  induce  them  to  give  some  examples  where  this  mode  of  multiplica- 
tion is  available,  and  reason  about  them  like  this  :  f  x  2.  A  part  twice 
as  large  as  |^  is  -|- ;  therefore,  f  are  twice  as  much  as  f .  Or  like  this  : 
|.x2=|=^;  |.x2=3  times  more,  =  f. 


XIV.  Division  of  Fractions. 

The  division  of  fractions  offers  no  particular  difficulties,  after  all  that 
has  preceded.  There  are,  as  for  multiplication,  two  diiSferent  ways  of 
doing  it.  The  most  simple  and  natural  is  that  of  dividing  the  numerator ; 
but  the  pupil,  after  having  done  several  such  sums  given  by  the  master, 
will  soon  perceive  that  in  most  cases  the  numerator  is  not  divisible  by 
the  given  number,  and  we  must  then  have  recourse  to  the  second 
method,  by  multipl3mig  the  denominator.  In  reasoning  about  these 
cases,  we  always  first  reduce  the  numerator  to  1 ;  as,  for  instance,  |-f-3  1 

i-i-3 — -kr-   J.-:-3=-1- 
T  •  "^ — aT>  T  •  ^ — 2T* 

M.  Which  are  the  two  different  ways  of  dividing  a  fraction  ?  Give 
examples  of  each.     Which  way  is  always  poasSiVAe  \  ^\ias^  Tia\,%    ^^  *^^ 
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following  divisions.  (lu  mixed  numbers,  you  begin  by  dividing  the  wholes^ 
and  reduce  the  remaining  ones  to  a  fraction  of  the  given  denominator.) 

i-j-4,  tV^23,  i-v-2,  ■H-^17,  ff-^18,  20,  25,  64,  100. 

2i-r-2,  3,  7,  18;  171^^4,  12,  17,  260;  3768i||-=-17,  294. 


TO  MULTIPLY  BY  A  FRACTION. 

a, — A  Whole  Nwmher. 

M.  How  much  are  7  x  11  lb.  1—A.  7x11  lb.=77  lb. 

M.  Multiply  8  by  l.—A.  8  x  7=56. 

M.  8  by  3?— A  8x3=24. 

M.  8by  1?— ^.  8x1=8. 

M.  Now  8  by  ^.  Do  you  know  what  this  means,  to  multiply  8  by  ^1 
— -^.  I  suppose  it  means  that  I  have  to  take  \  of  8. 

M,  And  how  do  you  find  i  of  8  ?  or  one-half  of  anything  else  1 — A. 
By  dividing  it  into  2  equal  parts,  or  by  2. 

M.  Therefore  8  x  ^  is  the  same  as  8  divided  by  2  ?  Now,  how  would 
you  find  8  x  i,  or  what  is  this  like  to  'i—A.  8  x  -1^=8-7-3=21. 

M,  What  does  it  mean,  to  multiply  20  by  \  ? — A,  20  x  -J-  means  to 
take  i  of  20,  or  divide  20  by  5. 

M,  Eemember,  then,  that  in  all  these  expressions,  when  we  say,  "  To 
multiply  by  a  fraction,  i,  i,  ^,  &c.,"  we  really  mean  a  division.  It  is  of 
course  not  an  exact  way  of  speaking  to  say  "  multiply"  when  we  mean 
''  to  divide  f  bub  it  is  excusable,  and  in  many  cases  useful  to  retain  that 
expression  ,•  and  I  wUl  show  yU  how  it  hippens  that  we  say  so.  A 
man  has,  for  instance,  to  buy  several  quantities  of  cloth  at  18s.  a  yard ; 
he  wants  7  yards,  4  yards,  1  yard,  \  yard,  and  \  yard.  How  much  has 
he  to  pay  1  You  wil  say,  7  x  18/,  4  x  18/,  1x18/;  and  then — ^instead 
of  changing  your  way  of  speaking,  and  saying  \  of  18/,  -J-  of  18/,  you 

times  timflfl 

continue  \  x  18/,  |^  x  18/;  or  we  must  multiply  18/ by  7,  4,  1,  i, 
and  i.  In  mathematics,  we  often  make  use  of  such  expressions,  which 
really  mean  the  contrary  of  the  common  signification  of  the  word ;  thus 
we  say :  He  owes  me  —  8£,  which  means,  I  owe  him  ^8.  Now  you 
will  at  once  be  able  to  understand  and  answer  the  following  and  all 
similar  questions  :—8  x  i,  21  x  \,  30  X  |^,  13  x  i,  54  x  i,  593  x  -^  ?  Say 
and  write  like  this:  8x^(or  8-?-^)  =  2,  &c.  Write  the  following 
series : — 

12  X  i  =  6.  30  X  i  =  15.              100  X  i  =  50. 

12  X  i  =  30  X  i.                       100  X  i  =  33i. 

12  X  i,  &C.  30  X  i,  &c                 100,  &c. 

1£.  X  i  =  10/.  7/  8d.  X  i  =  3/  lOd. 

1£.  X  i  =  6/  8d.  7/  8d.  X  i  =  2/  6|d.,    &c.   and 

\£,  X  ^  =  5/.  many  similar   series,   as  well   as 

l£.  X  ^  =  4/.  promiscuous  examples. 

1£.  X  i  =  3/  4d. 

1£.  X  I  =  2/  lOfd.  &c 

M.  How  much  is  9  x  1 1—A,  9  x  i=3. 

M,  Instead  of  multiplying  by  i,  I  now  want  you  to  multiply  by  -|. 
Will  the  product  be  more,  or  \esa1 — A.  If  I  multiply  by  f,  I  must  get 
the  double  of  what  I  get  in  m\dli\>Vjm^\>^  V 
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M.  This  would  be  ?—i.  3x2=6. 

if.  Therefore,  9xf=6.  Find  out  in  the  same  way  how  much  is 
10x|-;  49x-f-)  Say  once  more  what  it  means^  and  how  you  find 
10  X  ^  % — A,  It  means  10  is  to  be  divided  by  7. 

M,  Will  10  X  -f^  be  more  or  less,  and  how  much  % — A,  10  x  f  will  be 
3  times  more.  ^ 

Jf.  In  order  to  obtain  three  times  more  than  if  I  divided  10  by  7,  I 

divide  a  number  3  times  larger,  or  30,  by  7,  which  gives % — A, 

30-4-7=4f 

M,  Therefore  I  say,  10  x  f =4f  Let  us  find  out  13  x  \.  We  might 
first  take  13  x -I-,  and  multiply  the  result  by  2.  But  you  will  soon  see 
that  in  this,  and  most  other  cases,  it  is  more  simple  and  easy  not  first  to 
divide  13  by  5,  but  a  number  2  times  as  large,  or  ^^^  by  5,  which  gives 
b\.  By  this  method,  namely,  by  first  multiplying  and  afterwards 
dividing,  we  have  to  operate  with  whole  numbers  only  ;  but  if  we  were 
to  take  first  13  x^,  we  would  find  2|-,  which  must  then  be  multiplied 
by  2.  In  large  numbers  particularly,  it  is  more  difficult  and  compli- 
cated to  operate  with  fractions,  and  we  avoid  it  if  possible.  Now,  say 
and  write  down  the  foUowing  examples,  and  reason  about  them  like 
this  :  15  X  f  % — A,  15  x  ^  means,  I  must  divide  15  by  7.  15  x  |^  must 
give  6  times  more.  I  therefore  divide  a  number  6  times  larger,  or  90, 
by  7,  which  gives  12f.     Therefore  15  xf =12f. 

19  X  I,  27  X  i,  47  X  ii»  215  x  If. 

Write  the  following  examples  : — 

17  X  I,  28  X  i,  5  X  H.  16  X  I,  32  X  A- 

5,  8,  19,  ^b,  30,  ea^h  by  f,  f,  f,  ^,  if,  |^. 

1^-  X  f,  f,  H>  -H-  17/  8d.  X  I,  ■A>  If- 

In  the  latter  examples,  and  all  similar  ones  which  the  master  may  find 
necessary  to  impress  this  operation  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  give 
him  the  necessary  practical  skill  in  managing  these  sums,  we  follow  the 
above  rule  by  first  multiplying  1£.  by  2,  3,  11,  &c.  ;  the  17/  8d.  by  3,  8, 
23,  and  then  dividing  the  product  by  the  respective  denominator. 

h. — To  Multiply  a  FrctcHon  hy  a  Fractum. 

M,  How  much  is  8x^;  3x^1  How  do  you  multiply  by  \ ? — A. 
I  divide  by  the  denominator. 

M,  Multiply  now  the  faction  y  by  ^ ;  what  does  this  mean  % — A.  It 
means  to  divide  \  by  5. 

M,  How  do  you  divide  a  fraction  ? — A.  By  multiplying  its  denomi- 
nator. 

M.  Show  this  once  more  on  a  line;  prove,  for  instance,  that  i-r-^ 


-i N 

— I j 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

M,  How  do  you  therefore  divide  \  by  5? — A,  By  multiplying  the 
denominator  by  5,  which  gives  •^. 

M,  Therefore,  ^x|^=^.     How  much  is  f  X^l     Keason  about  your 
operation. — A,  \X\  means  I  have  to  take  ^  of  ^,  ot  ^n\^  \^1  ^"j 
which  is  done  hy  multiplying  the  denominator  ^y  ^  ^>ast^toc^\VvV=-i^- 
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M,  Say  and  ifmte  down  several  examples  and  reasonings  like  this  last 
Now  state  in  a  few  words  how  you  multiply  together  two  snch  fractions 
which  both  have  the  numerator  1  \ — A.  By  multiplying  their  denomina- 
tors together. 

Jf.  ^ X ^  is  therefore % — A.  |.x^=-g*^. 

M.  \>^\\—A.  ixi=^. 

if.  Instead  of  multiplying  \  only,  as  in  the  last  instance,  multiply 
i  by  -1^ ;  what  would  be  the  result,  more  or  less? — A.  3  times  as  much, 

or  A- 

M,  Therefore  f  x  i=isfty.     How  much  is  iV  X  i  ' — ^^  -At  X  T=iTr- 

^-  ixi,  ^z^xi,  if  xi?     Nowagain,Axi?— A  -|xi=^- 

M,  Instead  of  multiplying  by  \  only,  I  want  you  to  multiply  by  f ; 
what  would  be  the  product,  more  or  less  % — A,  |-  x  f  must  be  2  times  as 
much  as  1^  X  i,  or  ^. 

The  master  now  gives  several  more  instances,  and  then  induces  the 
pupil  to  state  the  rule.  In  order  to  multiply  two  fractions  together,  I 
multiply  the  numerators  and  denominators  severally  together. 

M.  Answer  the  following  questions,  and  prove  you  are  right : — 
A  X  f ,  1^  by  f ,  &o,? — A,  -^  X  i=^  (which  may  be  even  further  proved 
as  above)  ;  ^  x  i=  3^,  ^  x  f =H- 

The  multiplication  of  mixed  numbers  by  a  fraction,  or  of  mixed  num- 
bers by  another  mixed  number,  offer  no  real  new  difficulty ;  the  opera- 
tions are  only  longer  and  more  complicated.  We  either  reduce  the 
mixed  numbers  to  fractions,  which  brings  all  these  cases  under  the 
preceding  rule,  or  multiply  severally  by  the  wholes  and  fractions.    As — 

a)  3i  X  ^  =  1  X  i  =  fl  =  3,1^;  or, 

3  X  i  =  V ,  i  X  i  =  ■^,  V  («)  +  1^  =  ff  =  33^. 
6)  11^  X  4|  =  1^6  X  2/  =  2|±*  =  56f|.  =  56^;  or, 

H 


44 


45 


3i        5 

8|      36 
28 


56A    fi=l|i=lA- 


TO   DIVIDE  BY  A   FRACTION. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  begin  this  chapter  likewise  by  first  explaining 
the  real  meaning  of  the  expression,  "  To  divide  by  a  fraction."  The 
term  division  signifying  a  separation  or  cutting  into  several  equal  parts, 
it  essentially  excludes  the  idea  of  any  such  operation  by  a  fraction.  We 
may  indeed  divide  by  2,  3,  7,  or  any  whole  number ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
may  make  2,  3,  7,  or  more  equal  parts  of  a  whole,  but  we  cannot  divide 
by  j-,  ^,  ^,  or  cut  into  ^,  ^,  \  i^art.  TVvia  ^ould  have  no  direct  real 
meaniug  at  alL     But  aa  we  at©  m&vxo^  \)r5  ^joaJlo^  V^  ^^  \«.n^  ^Sct^.s'ircL 
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above),  to  use  expressions  like  this,  4  x  -f ,  8  x  f,  so  it  it  with  the  term 
"  dividing  by  a  fraction."  The  question  and  subsequent  reasoning  which 
induce  us  to  such  an  anomalous  way  of  speaking,  are,  for  instance  :  We 
have  a  cart-load,  say  25  cwts.,  of  sand  to  spr^ui  over  3,  7,  20,  ^,  2f 
square  yards  of  ground ;  how  much  would  come  to  each  square  yard  i 
We  would  correctly  say  and  reason  :  Divide  the  25  cwts.  by  2,  7,  20, — 
and  then,  for  analogy's  sake,  in  order  to  use  the  same  words, — we  would 
continue  :  divide  by  ^,  by  2f ,  though  these  latter  expressions  are  really 
improper,  as  we  cannot  divide  into  i  or  2f  parts.  The  proper  demon- 
strations in  the  latter  cases  would  run  thus  :  If  we  had  ^  (2J)  square 
yards  to  cover,  and  want  to  put  1  cwt.  on  each  square  yard,  it  requires 
i  (2f )  cwts.  If  we  have  twice  or  3  times  that  weight,  we  may  put  on 
each  square  yard  2,  3  cwts.,  and  in  general  as  many  times  as  we  have 
•J-  (2f)  cwts.,  so  many  cwts.  we  may  put  on  each  square  yard ;  or  we 
must  find  how  many  times  ^  (2-|)  cwts.  are  contained  in  the  whole 
weight.  This,  then,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  expression  we  are 
speaJdng  of ;  to  divide  by  -J-  signifies  to  find  how  many  times  -J-  is  con- 
tained in  a  certain  number.  Whether  we  divide  by  2,  7,  20,  <fec.,  or 
whether  we  seek  how  often  2,  7,  20,  are  contained  in  a  certain  number, 
the  result  is  the  same ;  we  obtain  the  same  figures,  although  the  answer 
must  be  framed  in  somewhat  different  words.  But  we  should,  from  a 
general  principle  already  mentioned,  always  object  to  the  use  of  expres- 
sions which  do  not  exactly  and  properly  convey  our  ideas,  unless  we  are, 
as  here,  led  by  other  considerations,  and  fully  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  our  words  ;  but  besides  this  precaution,  the  definition  above  given  is 
very  useful,  if  not  quite  necessary,  for  understanding  the  following 
operations,  and  reasoning  about  them. 

a.—^To  Dwide  Wholes  hy  a  Fraction,  with  the  Nv/m£Tator  1. 

M,  Distribute  15/  amongst  three  persons,  how  much  will  every  one 
receive? — A,  5/. 

M,  Divide  the  same  sum  amongst  five  persons. — A.  Each  receives  3/. 

M,  Now  amongst  two  persons. — A.  Each  gets  7^/. 

M,  Divide  8  by  2,  4,  3.  Now  divide  8  by  \.  Mind,  I  do  not  say 
by  3,  but  by  i.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  in  saying,  Divide 
8  by  i  ?  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  proper  way  of  speaking,  and 
you  will  easily  see  that  we  ought  not  to  say  so.  For  we  may  divide 
anything  or  any  sum  into  2,  3,  4,  or  more  equal  parts,  cut  a  stick  into 
2,  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  but  we  cannot  divide  into  less  than  2  parts,  or 
break  a  stick  into  less  than  2  pieces.  We  cannot  even  divide  by  1  : 
there  would  be  a  contradiction  in  saying,  I  make  parts  or  divide,  but 
leave  the  whole  together.  Still  less  may  we  then  divide  into  i,  -J- 
pieces  or  parts,  or  (fivide  by  i  or  \.  The  real  meaning,  then,  of  my 
question,  to  divide  8  by  i,  is,  to  find  how  many  times  \  is  contained  in, 
or  may  be  taken  from,  8.  (If  the  master  finds  it  advisable,  and  his 
pupils  sufficiently  advanced  to  follow  the  demonstration,  he  may  now  or 
afterwards  show,  by  the  example  of  square  yards  which  we  used  above, 
or  any  other  similar  one,  how  we  are  induced  to  use  the  expressions  in 
question.) 

M,  We  have,  then,  to  find  how  often  is  ^  in  8.  How  oi)tfc\i>&  4\s!l^\ 
— A.  2  times. 
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if.  2  in  8 1— ii.  4  times. 

Jf.  3  in  81— ii.  2|  times. 

if.  1  in  8  ?— ^.  8  times. 

M,  But  -J-l  What  can  you  take  away  offcener,  1  whole  or  \% — A,  I 
may  take  away  \  twice  as  often  as  1  whole. 

M.  Why  \—A.  Because  it  is  twice  less  than  1  whole. 

if .  1  is  contained  in  8,  8  times ;  how  many  times,  therefore,  \  % — A, 
\  in  8=8  X  2,  or  16  times. 

M.  We  say,  then,  8-;--J^  =  16.  Let  us  divide  3  by  \,  What  does 
this  mean  % — A,  I  have  to  find  how  many  times  \  is  contained  in  3. 

M,  How  many  times  is  1  in  3  ? — A,  3  times. 

M.  Bemember  that  you  always  in  these  examples,  as  in  all  cases  of 
division,  when  you  want  to  prove  the  correctness  of  your  operation, 
begin  with  the  unity.  Is  \  contained  in  3,  more  or  less  than  1  ? — A, 
7  times  more. 

M,  1  being  in  3  contained  3  times,  how  many  times  will  •}-  be  in  the 
same  number? — A,  3x7=21  times.  Therefore  we  say  3-i-J-=21. 
(Illustrations  on  lines  are  easy  in  all  these  cases.) 

M,  Now  divide  8  by  \,  and  reason  about  it. — A,  8-r-|-  means  how 
many  times  is  \  contained  in  8.  1  in  8=8  times,  -J-  in  8  is  5  times 
more,  8  x  5=40  :,  8-t-^=40. 

To  impress  this  demonstration  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  a  great  many 
examples  are  to  be  repeated  and  written  down ;  as  for  instance, 

8  -4-  i,  0  ^  9,  13  -=-  T^r,  27  -f-  i,  87  -f.  ,V 

8  in.  -T-  -J^  in.,  9d.  -f-  Jd.,  17  miles  -f-  ^-^  mile,  45  hours  -r-  ■^'h. 

3£.  18/  -f- 1/,  7  f  6  in.  -5-  ^  in.,  27  years  7  m,  -r-  ^  m.  etc. 

How  often  can  I  take  \  of  an  ounce  from  3  lb.  14  oz. ;  from  2  cwt. 
87  lb.  1  A.  has  2  gallons  3  quarts  1  pint ;  how  many  glasses  holding 
-J^  of  a  pint  may  he  fill  out  of  his  store  ? 

h. — By  Fractions  with  Nv/meratora  greater  tha/n  1. 

M,  Can  you  take,  away  \  oftener  or  less  than  i? — A.  \  I  can  take 
away  oftener  than  f .  The  larger  a  quantity,  the  less  offcen  I  can  take 
it  from  another  given  quantity. 

M.  How  often  is  ^  in  8  U-A.  84-^=40. 

M,  How  often  will  therefore  |^  be  in  8 1 — A,  Twice  less,  or  20  times. 
(An  illustration  on  lines  may  be  resorted  to.) 

M,  Find  out  3-5-f,  ll-^-f,  25-4-^,  &c,  and  reason  about  your  opera- 
tions.— A,  3-7-1=3,  3-T-|=21,  3-f-|^=V=5i;  and  a  great  many 
other  examples. 

M,  Now  divide  the  following  sums  by  1 — or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
find  how  many  times  1  is  contained  in  each  :  3,  ^,  23,  <kc.  What  is  the 
result? — A,  Just  the  numbers  given  ;as3-T-l=3,  8-t-1=8. 

if.  Divide  the  same  numbers  by  i,  \,  \,  -^^  &c. ;  what  is  now  the 
result  ? — A,  2,  3,  7,  10,  &c.  times  as  much. 

M,  Then,  in  order  to  divide  by  \,  \,  -J-,  &c.,  you  multiply  the  given 

quantity  by  the  respective  denominators  ?     Express  this  rule  in  exact 

words. — A.    If  I  have  to  divide  a  quantity  by  a  fraction  with  the 

numerator  1,  I  only  multiply  by  the  denominator. 

M.  Divide  the  above  numbeTE'by  %,  \,  -^,  ^^.  \  'Ot^^xs.V^  ^,  -4^,  &c. ; 
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what  will  now  be  the  result  ? — A.  2  and  respectively  3  times  less  than 
before. 

M.  Consequently  we  must  divide  by  the  respective  numerators.  We 
have,  therefore,  found  the  general  rule :  To  divide  by  a  fraction,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  to  £nd  how  many  times  a  fraction  is  contained 
in  a  certain  number,  we  multiply  by  the  denominator  and  divide  by  the 
numerator.  Eepeat  the  rule  about  multiplying  by  a  fraction.  You  see 
that  in  this  case  we  operate  quite  in  a  contrary  way  with  each  term  of 
the  fraction,  and  this  circumstance  led  persons  to  the  mechanical  rule  : 
To  divide  by  a  fraction,  turn  the  fraction  over  ;  that  is  to  say,  make  its 
denominator — enumerator,  and  its  numerator— denominator,  and  operate 
AS  if  you  had  to  multiply.  Thus:  8-r-^=8xt=8xi;  7-t-f=7xf ; 
357-^^3^=357  x  V  ;  18  lb.  7  oz.-^3^r=18  lb.  7  oz.  x  V- 

M.  Do  the  following  divisions ;  say  and  write  down  your  reasoniaj|^ 
about  some  of  them.  Bemember  that  dividing  by  a  mixed  number  it 
not  more  difficult  than  to  divide  by  a  single  fraction,  as  mixed  numbeni 
must  always  be  reduced  to  fractions ;  as,  8-f-2^=8-r-|^. 

5-^h  17-^f»  14--A,  23^H,  18^2|,  10d-^i,  I, +t,  2f 

2387^ J^,  3f,  24iJ.     18  ft.  7  in.-^,  |,  H,  3f,  5,V,  &c. 

Begin  your  reasonings  with  1.  c?.  5-r-l=5;5-T-  ^=  3  times  more =15, 
0-r-f =2  times  less=7i.'.5-T-|-=7^.  How  many  days  will  17  gallons 
3  quarts  last,  if  you  use  daily  f  ,  2\  quarts,  i,  f  ,  r^,  1^,  7f  pints  ?  &c. 

c. — Fractions  divided  by  Fractions, 

M,  How  many  times  is  1  in  5,  in  2,  in  1,  in  -|-?  Is  1  entirely  contained 
in  -J- ;  can  you  take  a  whole  lb.  from  \  lb.  1 — A,  Not  entirely,  but  only  ^. 

M,  We  say,  therefore,  1  is  in  -|^  contained  \  times,  or  -J^ -7-1=^. 

^'  h  h  h  -A"*  "A-*  divided  by  1 1 — A,  The  result  is  always  the 
given  number,  i,  \,  |.,  ^,  ^. 

M,  Now  divide  the  same  fractions  by  \,  Is  \  contained  oftener  than 
1  whole  ? — A,  Twice  as  often. 

M.  Therefore  the  result  is 1 — A,  f ,  f ,  f ,  ■^,  ^,  <fec 

Jf.  Divide  by  ^,  ^,  ■^.  How  will  the  result  change  % — A.  It  will  be 
3,  7,  10  times  larger:  f,  f,  f  ^i^,  «a,  l|i ;  ^  or  1  J,  f  or  1,  V=2,  ^,  <fec. 

M,  Divide  2|  by  i,  and  reason  about  it. — A,  2^=|. ;  |^h-1=|^  ;  ■J-=-i- 
=  Y  =  1 H  .*.  2^-4- ^=  1  If  ;  and  many  similar  practices. 

M,  Divide  once  more  \  by  1,  then  by  \, — A.  -f-f-lss-l^  f-i-f =|.. 

Jf.  Are  |-  contained  more  than  once  in  \  % — A,  No ;  twice  less. 

M,  You  see,  then,  that  in  order  to  find  how  many  times  f  are  in  f, 
we  must  divide  the  last  result  ■§•  by  2,  which  gives  -A=|-.  Therefore 
■|-7-f  =:f.  By  repeating  the  same  operation  and  demonstration,  the 
pupil  will  find  that,  in  all  cases  where  we  have  to  divide  by  a  fractioDy 
we  multiply  by  the  denominator  and  divide  by  the  numerator,  as  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  and  therefore  the  said  mechanical  rule  of  inverting 
the  divisor  is  always  available. 

M.  Do  the  following  divisions,  and  reason  about  some  of  them  : — 

How  often  are  2^  in.  in  8iin.,  23|^in.,  9  ft.  G^^in.  ',  23|  yards  in  7f, 
U9i,  3654^^ yards ?—^.  |-4-l=f  ;  i^TV=V  ;  f-^A=H=lA»  ^' 

(To  he  contimued.'^ 
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E  speak  of  nations  having  livesy  flourishing  or  fsdling,  growing  or 
decaying ;  and  we  know  that  these  great  changes  in  the  world^i 
afiairs  are  part  of  God's  will  and  purposes,  and  regulated  by  Hiniy  as 
well  as  those  things  in  our  own  lives  which  are  great  and  important  to 
us :  we  speak,  too,  of  the  character  of  nations ;  for  there  are  nations 
*  mk^      who,  generally  at  least,  fear  €k>d  and  do  justice,  and  there  are  others  who 
1^. '-    cast  God  aside.     Now,  we  are  told  in  God's  own  Word,  that  every  sin 
'      ^eets  with  its   punishment,  and  every  better  act  with  its  reward: 
re  know  how  it  is  so  with  men ;  the  rewards  and  punishments  aze 
erred  till  hereafter;  but  with  nations  it  is  not  so— ^hey  have  no 
M    'liereafter — ^when  they  cease  from  earth,  they  will  not  be  continued  in 
A     ^fiiother  world  (God  teaches  us  this)  ;  the  men,  women,  and  children  who 
f^     ^^cempose  the  nations  will  appear  again  together,  after  the  grave  has 
\^    .^closed  upon  their  bodies,  but  nations  and  distinctions  of  people  will  then 
-^'  pe  known  no  more.     How  then  are  their  deeds  to  be  requited?    Is 
;•'  ^  there  no  time  of  reckoning  for  them  ?     There  is ;  but  it  is  all  in  tliis 
v\^    '   world.     The  whole  existence  of  nations  now  extinct  is  pictured  out  on 
'^      the  ever-varying  page  of  history ;  and  we  may  there  expect  to  see,  ia 
characters  that  cannot  be  misread,  the  whole  account  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  God's  favour  to  some  and  His  judgments  upon 
others.     We  may  see  how  a  wicked  nation  has  found,  during  its  ex- 
istence, troubles  and  chastisements,  and  perhaps  an  inglorious,  perhaps  a 
terrible  end  :  some  seem  to  pass  off  unnoticed,  some  to  &11  with  a  crash 
such  that  the  whole  world  could  hear.     We  can,  too,  turn  fix>m  these, 
and  see  another  nation  deserving  better  things,  flUing  a  better  place 
among  those  which  are  gone  by.     This  is  one  of  the  noblest  lessons  that 
history  can  teach  us ;  one  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  learn,  for  it 
stands  forward  in  many  forms.     This  too  supplies  strength  to  patiiolasm : 
for  men  know  that  if  their  country  deserves  glory,  she  will  have  it 
according  to  her  measure  and  her  powers  ;  that  noble  deeds  and  labours 
of  a  people  cannot  be  thrown  away.     So  is  God's  law.     Though  we 
cannot  understand  all  now,  yet  we  shall  know  all  hereafter. 

The  ancient  heathen  had  a  grand  theory  (for  it  was  nothing  more) 
that  Nemesis,  or  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  worked  out  upon  ev^y  man, 
before  the  end  of  his  life,  a  retribution  for  everything  by  which  the 
majesty  of  Heaven  had  been  offended ;  and  passages  in  Scripture  (in 
Psalm  xxxi.  for  instance)  have  been  by  some  persons  considered  to  set 
forth  the  same.  It  is  true  that  God  sometimes  does  send  signal  and 
unmistakable  punishments,  even  in  this  life,  upon  individuals,  to  teaoh  a 
lesson  to  all ;  sometimes  indeed  we  can  point  to  one  man  or  another,  and 
say,  '*  Behold  the  hand  of  God  :  behold  how,  even  in  this  world,  vengeance 
lights  upon  the  guilty!" — but  it  is  not  always  so.  God  often  gives 
renown  and  prosperity,  with  what  men  call  happiness,  down  to  the  very 
end  of  life  (so  far  as  the  eye  of  man  can  tell),  to  wicked  and  ungodly 
men ;  and  very  often,  indeed,  to  those  whom  He  usee,  though  unworthy 
in  themselves,  as  instruments  in  His  great  works.  So  we  must  not 
judge  by  what  is  outward  •,  nor  indeed  would  we  expect  to  find  this 
woM'a  dignities  distributed  aa  (jrod[*a  Te^«c^^  M  ^^  T«isi^\£!i3a^Ted  how 
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Satan  says  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  are 
delivered  unto  him,  to  give  to  whomsoever  he  wilL 

In  these,  the  histories  of  individuals,  we  cannot,  but  in  those  of  nations 
we  can,  see  God's  certain  justice,  bringing  the  mighty  dramas  to  their 
wonderful  end.  So  the  Jewish  nation  rose,  flourished,  and  fell ;  so  the 
Persian  empire :  and  we  might  speak  of  other  countries^  did  not  our 
thoughts  now  draw  us  more  naturally  to  our  own. 

We  are  England  now  :  England  has  risen,  she  is  flourishing,  may  it 
not  yet  be  the  time  for  her  ML  We  have  in  this  country  blessings  and 
privileges  which,  though  we  may  not  ourselves  as  yet  have  leamt  to 
notice  them,  are  still  noticed  by  the  citizens  of  other  countries,  w? 
would,  if  it  were  possible,  purchase  them  at  a  great  price  for  themselv 
and  even  expose  themselves  to  danger  if  they  could  thus  secure  them 
their  descendants.  For  these  we  are  indebted,  under  God  Himself 
our  ancestors,  who  fought  and  shed  their  blood  that  we  might  dwell 
peace ;  yet  these  our  blessings  are  to  be  held  by  us  as  a  heritage 
trust,  that  we  may  transmit  them  to  our  successors,  for  them  too 
improve,  and  hand  down  to  ages  yet  unborn.  Who  would  not  wish 
aid  in  preparing  happy  times  for  generations  to  come  ?  We  can  all  d 
so ;  our  country's  good  rests  in  the  hands  of  us  all ;  our  work  begins  at 
once,  and  will  continue  as  long  as  we  live ;  whatever  we  do  will  con« 
tribute  its  part  either  to  our  country's  good  or  to  her  eviL  Though 
there  always  are,  and  always  must  be  in  eveiy  country,  some  men  much 
ffreater  than  the  rest,  to  whom  all  look  up,  and  who  are  considered  to 
hold  in  their  hands  their  country's  fortunes,  yet  there  are  others,  and 
hundreds  of  others^  though  their  names  may  be  less  known,  who  are 
working  with  unmeasured  influence  on  all  around  them ;  and  on  such 
influences  the  character  of  a  people  as  a  whole  mainly  depends.  It 
depends  on  every  one  in  private  life ;  whose  actions,  habits,  words,  and 
thoughts  have  their  influence,  first,  of  course,  on  those  with  whom  we 
are  closely  connected,  and  thence  through  the  whole  leiigth  and  breadth 
of  a  land,  wider  than  any  can  foresee.  Among  this  number  we  shall  be, 
and  while  we  are  labouring,  as  is  our  duty,  in  the  conditions  in  which 
God  may  place  us,  let  not  our  country  be  forgotten  ;  for  she  is  to  us  as  a 
mother, — as  in  her  glory,  so  in  her  faults,  we  share ;  and  that  God  may 
bless  her,  should  be  the  prayer  of  us  all,  not  only  as  patriots  and 
Englishmen,  but  also  as  Christians. 

England  has  had  events  in  her  life ;  she  has  suffered  and  survived 
many  troubles  :  it  would  seem  that  even  within  the  last  few  years  she 
has  been  visited  with  all  four  of  the  sore  judgments  which  God  speaks 
of  by  the  mouth  of  Ezekiel, — judgments  from  which,  when  God  sends 
them  for  destruction,  none  can  escape  but  such  men  as  Noah,  Daniel^ 
and  Job ;  and  where  are  such  men  now  t  But  we  trust  to  God's  long^ 
suflering  mercy — (may  He  remember  it  in  His  wrath  I),  that  though 
England  may  be  now  receiving  puniidiment  for  her  unworthiness  and 
offences ;  though  she  may  be  lying  under  God's  heavy  hand,  yet  that  our 
troubles  and  judgments  may  come  upon  us,  not  to  punish  to  the  utmost, 
but  only  to  remind  us  of  what  may  be,  and  to  give  us  a  foretaste  of  what 
will  be,  if  heavier  &te  should  be  deserved.  To  this  great  and  mighty 
country,  the  troubleief  which  are  passing  over  our  heads  are  but  as  sHght 
illnesses  to  a  healthy  man  :  they  warn  that  everything  i&  ikot  «a»  Vl  ^s'Ql'^i^ 
to  be,  and  they  call  upon  us  to  watch.    li  ihe^  Yv^^^  \JiK»  ^^<e^/vBs^«^ 
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of  troubles  th^j  will  be  blessings  :  but  let  us  not  disregard  them ;  let 
us  not  think,  that  while  kingdoms  are  breaking  around  us,  we  cannot 
suffer  too.     Were  it  not  for  the  honest  pride  with  which  we  can  look 
on  our  native  land,  not  so  much  on  its  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  as  on  the  improved  state  of  society  at  home,  which, 
by  comparison  with  what  we  read  of  things  as  they  were  a  generation 
ago,  seems  indeed  an  awakening  to  life  rather  than  that  dull  lethargic 
sleep  which,  whether  in  the  things  of  the  body  or  in  those  of  the  soul,  is 
always  a  precursor  of  death, — were  it  not  for  this,  when  we  think  of  the 
judgments  which  have  come  upon  us,  and  look  forward  to  anticipate  the 
trials  which  are  even  now  hovering  over  us,  we  might  indeed  despair, 
and  almost  join  with  those  who  already  begin  to  cry,  •*  The  glory  has 
d0|>arted  from  England."     But  let  us  have  more  courage :  England  gave 
birth  to  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor  of  Home  ;  in  England 
jngned  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  prince  who  ever  ruled  over  men  ;  let 
iff  accept   the   omen ; — ^while  she  is  Christian  England,   she  will  be 
ftigland  still ;  stiU  she  continues,  and  will  continue,  to  hold  up  on  high 
the  glorious  light,  and  to  spread  it  abroad ;  the  country  whose  soil  has 
for  ages  never  been  profened  by  hostile  foot,  whose  children  have  in  past 
times  so  bravely  resisted  tyranny,  will  contend,  as  she  is  contending,  by 
the  strong  arm  if  it  must  be  so,  in  the  cause  of  freedom  for  others.    May 
a  blessing  be  upon  her  work,  for  her  mission  is  not  yet  accomplished ; 
and  though  she  may  have  felt,  and  be  feeling  now,  things  hard  to  be 
borne,  her  children  will  acknowledge  them  as  not  yet  judgmental,  but 
warnings. 

Let  us  wait  for  one  word  more.  Whatever  judgments  afflict  or  ruin 
our  nation  (which  may  Cod  in  His  long-suffering  mercy  and  goodness 
defer  at  least  till  we  are  in  our  graves  !)-— yet  whatever  may  come,  may 
they  find  us  prepared,  conscious  that  we  have  done  our  part  to  keep 
them  off ;  and  conscious,  too,  that  our  happiness,  our  kingdom,  and  our 
country,  are  on  higher  ground  than  earth,  while  we  look  to  the  well- 
foundationed  city  that  cannot  be  moved,  whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God  on  high. 


There  is  a  pair  of  pictures  by  Landseer,  entitled  "  Peace,"  and  "  War." 
The  one  represents  a  battle-field  when  the  conflict  has  just  ended :  a 
dead  horse  lies  in  front,  human  bodies  around,  a  dismounted  cannon,  foul 
birds  of  prey,  and  forms  of  death  on  all  sides.  The  other  represents 
the  same  ground  some  years  after :  the  red  rain  has  made  the  harvest 
grow  with  abundant  crops,  and  a  sheep  stands  by  the  dismounted 
cannon,  near  which  the  dead  horse  was  lying.  We  need  not  doubt 
which  is  Peace  and  which  is  War.  We  might  draw  the  comparison  more 
vividly,  if,  by  the  aid  of  records  from  ancient  and  modem  history,  or 
from  our  own  times,  we  were  to  depict  the  horrors  of  war  even  in  its 
triumphs.  Soldiers  tell  us  that  the  battle-field  is  a  less  dreadful  sight 
than  the  sacking  of  a  conquered  town — when  the  worst  passions  of  man's 
nature  are  inflamed,  and  rage  without  restraint.  It  is  said  that  at 
Badajoz,  many  of  the  victorious  soldiery  were  cut  down  by  the  hands  of 
their  own  officers  before  discipline  could  be  restored. 

War  has  been  of  late  the  subject  common  to  every  English  tongue, 
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when,  after  thirty  years  of  peace,  the  martial  spirit  oboe  again  ronsed 
the  nation.  We  are  glad  that  its  sound  is  no  more  around  us ;  and  long 
may  it  suffice  us,  as  the  strong  man  armed,  to  keep  our  house,  that  we 
may  be  in  pea«e.  Let  us  hang  up  our  laurel  wreath  in  memory  of 
victory ;  intertwined,  though  it  must  he,  with  many  a  hranch  of  funereal 
cypress,  in  memory  of  those  brave  men  who  have  perished  for  our  sakes, 
on  the  battle-heights,  or  among  the  inhospitable  snows — ^in  memory  of 
many  a  broken  family  circle  that  cannot  share  in  the  nation's  joy. 
Henceforth,  in  quietness  and  confidence  may  our  strength  be  :  there  is 
none  that  fighteth  for  us  but  the  God  of  battles,  and  may  He  defend  the 
right ! 

There  will  be  a  time  when  wars  shall  cease :  it  will  not  be  yet. 
Until  the  growth  of  better  things  shall  remove,  or  God  himself,  in  thi» 
fulness  of  time,  shall  suddenly  bring  to  an  end,  the  evil  tendencies  oi 
human  nature,  which  we  share  with  the  brute  beasts,— biting  and 
devouring  one  another.  Until  the  reign  of  peace  shall  begin,  there  will 
be  contentions  and  strife  on  earth,  as  there  have  been  from  the  time 
of  Cain  until  now.  Until  justice  has  established  a  stronger  power, 
might  will  make  right  among  many  nations,  and  arbitrations  will  be  in 
vain.  • 

Great  conquerors  and  leaders  of  armies  in  all  ages  have  had,  in  spite 
of  all  that  their  admirers  may  say,  the  desire  of  their  own  personal 
glory  as  their  one  great  motive, — ^to  leave  a  name  at  which  the  world 
should  grow  pale;  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Nimrods,  the  mighty 
hunters  of  men  ; — ^but  such  glory  is  a  selfish  glory,  purchased,  as  it  must 
be,  by  the  blood  and  misery  of  thousands  of  others.  What  do  we 
admire  in  the  brave  soldier)  His  obedience,  firmness,  and  courage. 
These  are  not  the  days  when  bloodshed  alone  is  courage.  Our  courage 
is  often  tried ;  we  can  have  the  glory  without  the  guilt.  In  obedience 
and  firmness,  we  may  consider  that  the  Boman  sentinels — ^whose  skele-. 
tons  were  found  at  Herculaneum ;  who  remained  at  their  post  while 
the  dty  was  being  overwhelmed  around  them — ^perhaps  exceUed,  at  all 
events  equalled,  any  other  Koman  soldiers  who  have  received  glory  for 
remaining  firm  and  unmoved  in  the  shock  of  battle.  And  if  we  remain 
firm  at  the  post  of  our  duty,  while  fears  and  temptations  to  desertion 
are  around  us,  we  too  rival  their  obedience  and  firmness. 

Who  has  not  read  and  admired  the  conversation  between  Kebecca  and 
the  Templar  in  "Ivanhoe"  1  Yet  who  does  not  feel  a  respect,  a  sym- 
pathy, and  even  a  love,  for  the  beautiful  things  that  are  now  gone  by  in 
the  ages  of  chivalry  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  their  &ults,  we  cannot 
but  admire  in  them  noble  principles  and  high  aims ;  we  cannot  but  be 
stirred  by  the  lays  of  their  minstrels,  telling  of  deeds  of  arms,  of  love, 
generosity,  and  courage;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  rising  into  loftier 
strains,  inspired,  in  the  words  of  one  of  themselves,  not  as  the  heathen 
bards,  from  dreaming  on  Parnassus,  but  from  Calvary.  We  can  figure 
to  ourselves  the  knights  riding  out  prepared  to  meet  whatever  adventure 
might  fedl  in  their  way.  And  when  we  read  of  their  conflicts  in  the 
wildernesses  with  the  monsters  of  earth,  or  the  powers  of  enchantment, 
we  may  think  of  comparing  them  with  a  Christian  Knight  of  the  Cross, 
and  his  conflicts  with  the  varied  forms  of  evil  which  start  up  around 
him.  When  we  read  of  the  knights  each  maintaining  against  all 
doubters,  the  superiority  of  their  own  lady-love,  we  may  do  well  to  catch 
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tome  even  of  that  spirit,  and  stand  forward  as  bold  champions  of  what 
we^  in  a  higher  sense,  hold  dear  and  peerless. 

Yet  we  most  not  lose  ourselves  in  dreams ;  nor  yet  need  we  grieve 
that  such  things  are  lost  altogether  :  as  though  tournaments,  and  steel 
armour  ;  the  gleam  of  the  lance,  sword,  and  battle-axe,  or  the  clang  of 
the  war-horse*s  bit,  were  essential  to  true  chivalry :  in  its  most  glorious 
form  it  may  flourish  among  us  still. 

We  may  not  call  it  entirely  superstition  that  invested  knighthood 
with  a  religious  character;  that  consecrated  the  white  robe  of  the 
aspirant-squire,  and  the  midnight  watching  of  his  arms ;  that  gave  to 
the  knight  himself  his  title  in  the  name  of  Grod;  and  taught  the 
warriors  to  stand  with  unsheathed  swords  when  the  Gospels  or  Creeds 
were  read  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Let  us  forget  tibe  many  bloti 
upon  their  shields,  and  yet  honour  them  where  honour  is  deserved.  A 
knight's  word  was  considered  inviolate, — a  true  knight  scorned  a  lie. 
To  redress  injuries,  to  take  part  with  the  weak  against  the  strong ;  to 
seek,  like  Achilles,  glory  for  glory's  sake ;  to  be  £ftithfid  in  all  things  j 
to  show  courtesy  in  peace  or  war ;  to  show  charity  and  munificence  t  o 
the  poor, — such  was  a  knight's  oath  and  obligation  :  legends  and  stories 
of  olden  times  will  tell  us  how  these  oaths  were  fulfilled.  F.  L 


Thb  Qood  of  the  Child  in  the  Master's  HsAaT.^— The  master  must 

thorcmghly  oonvince  the  child  that  be  teaches  for  hifl  good ;  that  he  puniahes,  if  need 
be,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  that  alone.  Mere  words  will  not  eanse  iAda  Gon< 
viction ;  there  must  be  something  more  :  the  child  must  so  read  the  maerter's  eharacier 
that  he  must  be  at  once  assured  that  the  infliction  of  pain  unneceissarily  would  be 
abhorrent  to  his  nature.  It  may  be  that  the  child  will  not  dwell  upon  this  at  the 
time,  but  in  after-years  the  thought  will  return  to  him,  and  his  appreciation  of  all 
the  moral  instruction  which  he  has  received  will  be  greatly  regulated  by  the  im- 
pression that  has  been  left  upon  his  mind,  that  his  master  was  a  man  kind  in 
disposition  and  tender  in  heart.-^I%€  Bev.  J,  Freeman, 

TsACHiNa  Ann)  Training. — Many  teachers  fail  to  accomplish  what 
they  wish,  because  they  do  not  understand  the  difference  between  teaming  and 
iraming,  '*  To  teach  is  to  communicate  instructioo,  to  impart  information  ;  to  train 
10  to  exercue,  to  dUciplme,  to  tetich  and  form  by  praeHce,"  says  Webster.  With  those 
who  are  already  educated,  measurably,  mere  teaching  or  precept  may  suffice ;  but  for 
young  persons,  those  who  are  to  be  edwated,  training,  practice,  must  be  superadded, 
or  much  of  our  labour  will  be  lost. — Oanadioi^  Javmal  of  JSducation, 
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THE  advance  of  education  is  the  great  aim  of  good  men  in  the  present 
age ;  a  desire  for  knowledge  is  beginning  to  pervade  all  classes. 
We  cannot,  as  our  ancestors  were  content  to  do,  sit  down  and  dream 
awaj  our  lives  in  ignorance,  enlivened  by  the  scandal  and  grosnh^is  of 
society  at  home,  and  by  war  and  strife  abroad. 

'*  Let  education  be  national,"  say  one  party ;  ''  let  the  children  of  rich 
and  poor  meet  together  in  their  ecu?ly  cUiys  on  common  ground,  with  a 
common  instruictor."  "  L^t  it  be  appropriate  to  the  various  ranks  of 
society,  and  beware  how  you  destroy  the  distinctions  of  classes,"  says 
a  second.  ^*  Give  all  the  knowledge  you  can,"  argues  a  third  party,  **  to 
aJl,  but  let  it  conduce  to  some  useful  end.  Do  not  attempt  to  teach  the 
artisan  or  labourer  astronomy  or  mathematics,  for  instance ; — not  that 
an  acquaintance  with  these  sciences  will  in  themselves  do  him  harm,  for 
all  knowledge  enlarges  and  elevates  the  mind,  but  because  they  will 
occupy  the  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  other  subjects  more  con* 
ducive  to  his  real  happiness." 

The  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  works  that  have  been  spoken  and  written 
on  this  subject,  are  innumerable ;  and  yet  there  is  one  point,  an  exami- 
nation of  which  would  materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment, 
and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  consideration  it  deserves 
-—that  point  being,  a  study  of  the  history  and  progress  of  education  in 
previous  ages  of  the  world.  By  examining  this,  we  should  more  accu- 
rately discover  what  are  the  natural  results  of  certain  courses  of  action, 
and  may  conclude  that  if  we  fidl  into  the  same  paths,  similar  results  will 
ensue  ;  and  thus  may  we  avoid  similar  evils  and  shortcomings.  Such  an 
inquiry  would  indeed  be  impossible  within  our  present  limits ;  but  we 
may,  by  touching  slightly  on  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points,  induce 
some  abler  pen  to  undertake  the  work. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Old 
World  is'  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  and  mystery  by  which  they  were 
pervaded.  The  secrets  of  knowledge  were  confided  to  the  initiated 
only,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  received  little  or  no  instruction,  and  con- 
sequently sank  gradually  lower  and  lower  in  ignorance,  and  its  attendants, 
superstition  and  slavishnesa  Thus  a  wide  chasm  was  established  between 
the  common  herd  and  the  &voured  few,  who  knew  full  well  the  meaning 
of  that  axiom  of  modem  days,  *^  Knowledge  is  power."  But  now,  what 
were  the  results  of  this  line  a£  conduct  1  We  must  turn  to  the  pages  of 
history  for  information,  and  we  shall  there  be  struck  with  the  singular 
difference  between  the  characters  of  ancient  and  modem  civilization^ 
The  modem  possesses  in  itself  the  seeds  of  progress  and  advance, — the 
ancient  the  principle  of  stagnation.  Nor  could  it  be  otherwise ;  though 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  rulers  might  for  a  time  be  sufficient  to 
guide  and  direct  the  nation,  to  lead  them  on  to  conquest,  and  make  them 
powerful  amongst  surrounding  peoples,  yet  the  tools  with  which  those 
rulers  worked,  viz.  the  ignorant  masses,  were  deteriorating  genera- 
tion by  generation ;  for  it  is  a  known  fact^  that  the  human  intellect 
cannot  stand  still, — ^it  must  either  advance  or  retrograde.  The  history  of 
Egypt  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  this  fact.     Once  the  most  powerful 
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and  learned  nation  of  the  world,  it  became  the  basest  of  kingdoms. 
Her  mental  strength  was  crushed  by  superstitious  ignorance.  Can  we 
therefore  wonder  that  her  physical  energy,  left  unaided,  degenerated  in 
the  same  ratio,  and  that  conqueror  after  conqueror  imposed  his  heavy 
yoke  upon  her  neck,  almost  without  resistance  1 

.  But  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness  is  of  too  fistscinating  a  character  for  the 
fitvoured  few,  not  to  have  taken  a  deep  hold  on  the  human  mind. 
When  Europe  emerged  from  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  we  find  the 
possession  of  knowledge  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  cloister. 
I'erhaps  this  was  as  much  the  fault  of  the  klty  as  of  the  clergy,  but  the 
result  was  the  same, — a  preponderating  influence  possessed  by  the 
intellectual  class  over  the  minds  of  the  people  generally.  This  undue 
amount  of  power  was,  however,  fortunately  repressed  by  a  series  of 
events  producing  an  enormous  mental  revolution  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe.  These  events  were  the  Crusades,  which,  though  encouraged  by 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  sapped  its  power  by 
introducing  greater  freedom  of  thought,  and  disseminating  amongst  the 
masses  the  stores  of  knowledge  gleaned  so  plentifully  by  the  Crusaders 
in  their  Eastern  wars ;  and  thus  Peter  the  Hermit,  in  his  feuiatic  seal, 
took  the  first  step  in  the  grand  movement  which  terminated  in  the 
Beformation. 

The  spirit  of  exclusiveness  was  not,  however,  yet  destroyed.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  we  find  traces  of  it  lurking  about  in  remote  comers  of 
our  own  land ;  and  fifty  years  ago  it  was  much  more  openly  acknowledged. 
The  landed  proprietor,  while  seated  in  his  luxurious  library,  did  not  then 
blush  to  say  that  the  poor  man  needed  little  education.  If  he  could 
mofftage  to  read  and  write,  that  was  enough,  and  better  than  knowing 
more.  Further  education  would  raise  him  out  of  his  station  j  and  then, 
if  the  gentleman  was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  he  prophesied  that 
the  ruin  of  the  country  would  soon  follow  such  a  catastrophe.  ELappily, 
this  is  a  mode  of  reasoning  now  hurrying  on  to  its  destined  abyss  among 
the  things  that  have  been ;  but  the  struggle  ere  it  was  subdued  was  like 
that  of  Hercules  and  the  hydra-headed  serpent. 

Having  thus  traced  the  results  of  one  educational  error,  let  us  see 
whether  history  cannot  give  us  some  further  lessons  on  other  points 
which  may  be  applicable  to  the  present  day ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  turn  to  the  history  of  Greece.  What  was  this  fjGtvoured  land  in  her 
days  of  youth  ?  Free,  noble,  and  intellectual.  What  did  she  become  in 
those  of  her  old  age  and  decrepitude?  Licentious  and  contemptible. 
This  terrible  change  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  her  children  dwelling 
on  what  was  beautiful  to  the  eye,  pleasing  to  the  fe,ncy,  or  captivating 
to  the  love  of  self,  and  forgetting  to  take  as  a  groundwork  the  sterner 
realities  of  truth  and  goodness.  Painting  and  sculpture,  music,  poetry, 
and  rhetoric,  they  loved,  and  therefore  excelled  in ;  but,  unsupported  by 
those  principles  which  guide  and  form  the  moral  well-being  of  men,  these 
very  acquisitions  led  them  into  vice  and  speculative  atheism.  /  Their 
minds  became  corrupt  and  enfeebled,  until  the  noble  Greek  of  former 
days,  reduced  to  the  slave  of  successive  masters,  sunk  lower  and  lower,  is 
now  despised  by  every  civilized  nation  of  Europe.  Are  all  our  educa- 
tional systems  perfectly  free  from  the  errors  into  which  the  Grecians  fell  f 
Do  we  never  attempt  to  rear  a  goodly  £stbric  without  the  key-stone^ 
which  can  alone  support  it  1 
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They  who  advocate  general  secular  education,  unaided  by  sound  moral* 
teaching,  may,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  produce  perfect  adepts  in  the 
various  sciences  and  accomplishments  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  but 
they  will  have  fiiiled  in  the  real  and  sesthetical  objects  for  which  educa- 
tion was  designed, — the  well-being  of  man  both  here  and  hereafter. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  can  trace  errors  and  mis- 
takes in  the  olden  time  alone.  There  is  a  principle  still  rife  with  our- 
selves, which  appears  to  have  pervaded  equally  both  ancient  and  modern 
civilization, — the  habit  of  laying  down  dogmatically  certain  axioms,  any 
departure  from  which  brings  on  the  unhappy  delinquent  a  perfect  storm 
of  sarcasm,  abuse,  persecution,  and  ridicule.  He  may  weather  the 
storm,  for  if  what  he  propounds  is  true,  the  truth  will  make  itself  heard 
at  last ;  but  it  is  a  terrible  ordeal  to  go  through,  because  it  too  often 
evokes  the  angry  and  darker  passions  of  our  nature,  and  leaves  as  its 
legacy  behind  the  seeds  of  bitterness  and  ill-will.  All  this  might  be 
avoided  if  the  disputants  would  not  take  up  as  their  maxim,  ^  I  have 
said  it,  and  therefore  I  will  stand  to  it," — ^forgetting  how  manifold  are 
the  old  errors  which  frirther  light  has  exploded ;  and  which  fact  alone 
should  teach  us  diffidence  in  the  assertion  of  modem  opinions.  We 
should  think  less  of  victory,  and  more  of  testing,  as  well  as  maintaining, 
the  truth. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  error  is  the  habit  of  teaching  formularies  the 
reasonableness  of  which  we  have  never  examined.  For  example,  the 
ancient  philosophers  observed  that  the  moment  a  solid  or  liquid  body 
was  removed,  the  surrounding  air  immediately  rushed  in  and  filled  up 
the  space  it  had  deserted  ;  hence  they  adopted  the  physical  dogma  that 
n(Uwe  abhors  a  vacuum  ;  and  with  this  singular  non-explanation,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  the  world  was  content  for  two  thousand  years. 
By  the  same  axiom  the  rising  of  water  in  a  pump  was  explained  in  an 
equally  satis&ctory  manner  \  Some  Florentine  engineers,  however,  being 
employed  to  raise  water  from  an  unusually  great  depth,  discovered  that 
it  would  ascend  no  higher  than  about  thirty-two  feet  above  the  well. 
Galileo,  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  day,  was  consulted  in 
this  difficulty,  and,  it  is  said,  his  answer  was,  that  "  Nature's  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum  extended  only  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  that 
beyond  this  her  disinclination  did  not  extend  !"  Some  writers  suppose 
this  answer  to  have  been  ironical,  but  it  has  been  more  generally  taken 
as  a  solution  seriously  intended.  In  either  case  it  is  an  exemplification 
of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  that  which  we  do  not  thoroughly 
understand,  or  of  hiding  our  ignorance  under  the  parade  of  technical 
formularies. 

We  will  close  this  paper  by  pointing  to  one  other  mistake  into  which 
we,  as  well  as  our  predecessors,  are  too  apt  to  fall ;  namely,  that  of  not 
attending  first  and  principally  to  those  branches  of  education  which  are 
most  likely  to  be  really  and  permanently  useful  to  us.  The  folly  of  so 
doing  has  been  somewhat  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Jews  of  Central  Europe,  as  practised  thirty  years  ago. 

Education  commenced  at  a  very  early  age  with  a  Jewish  chUd,  but 
the  nature  of  his  studies  was  of  a  very  limited  character.  The  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt  was  utterly 
neglected.  The  Bible,  with  some  commentary  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
and  subsequently  the  Talmud,  with  its  subtle  interpretations,  bein^  the 
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only  branches  of  knowledge  supposed  worthy  of  the  student's  attention. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  strict  Jew,  everything  that  was  desirable  to  be 
known  was  contained  in  the  Tahnud,  and  therefore  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  any  other  acquirement  was  a  pure  loss  of  time,  while  in 
its  study  and  exposition  they  spent  the  best  years  of  their  life,  leaving 
the  language  of  the  country  to  be  picked  up  afterwards  anyhow  and 
anjrwhere. 

This  habitual  study  of  the  Talmud  exercised  a  peculiar  influence  in 
the  formation  of  their  minds.  The  ingenuity  which  its  exposition 
requires ;  the  spirit  of  subtlety  and  hairsplitting  with  which  it  treats 
its  subjects,  the  abrupt  and  enigmatical  style  in  which  it  is  written,  and 
the  rhapsodical  character  which  it  presents,  greatly  sharpened  thcs 
intellect  of  the  student,  gave  him  an  uncommon  zest  for  argument  and 
debate,  and  an  extraordinary  versatility  of  mind  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
rendered  him  averse  to  discipline,  and  impatient  of  detail 

Those  of  the  students  who  eventually  became  great  proficients  in 
Talmudical  lore,  and  bore  a  good  character,  received  in  due  time  from 
their  masters  the  JuUcvrah,  or  diploma,  which  made  them  eligible  for  the 
office  of  rabbi  The  mass  of  the  students  in  their  academies,  however, 
were  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  subordinate  offices,  or  turned  later  in  life 
to  temporal  pursuits ;  and  the  figure  which  they  then  cut  was  often 
singular.  Unacquainted  with  the  practical  world,  for  intercourse  with 
which  they  had  not  been  trained,  they  were  fi«quently  unfit  for  any 
other  occupation  than  that  of  studying  the  Talmud.  It  was,  therefore, 
upon  their  wives  that  the  obligation  devolved  of  providing  for  the 
family,  and  of  discharging  the  duties  generally  performed  by  men  ;  and 
ludicrous  incidents  arising  from  this  strange  position  are  related.  Thus, 
one  of  these  students,  being  summoned  before  a  magistrate  in  order  to 
sign  a  certain  document,  his  wife  appeared  in  his  place  ;  and  when  asked 
why  her  husband  did  not  attend,  the  reply  was,  "My  husband  is  a 
scholar  who  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;" — that  is,  the  language  of  the 
country.  A  little  general  information  would  surely,  in  such  a  case,  have 
been  of  more  practical  utility  than  an  exclusive  knowledge  of  Talmudic 
Hebrew  lore. 

And  now  let  us  add,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  of  little  avail  for  us  to 
study,  even  at  far  greater  length,  the  errors  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  if  we  do  not  do  so  in  a  teachable  spirit, — willing  to  receive 
the  lesson  those  errors  would  give  to  us  ;  namely,  that  their  failures 
should  act  as  beacons  to  guard  us  fi^m  a  similar  fate  ;  and  that  they 
should  warn  us,  as  the  light-house  does  the  weary  mariner,  that  dangers 
and  difficulties  are  at  hand,  and  that,  if  we  would  escape  safely,  we  must 
not  slumber  on  our  post.  ^ 
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Greek  Syntax,  with  a  Eationale  of  the^Oonstmction.  By  James  Clyde, 
M.  A.,  &c.  Prefatory  Notice  by  John  S.  Blackie,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Pp.  221.     Sutherland  and  Knox. 

The  object  of  this  very  clever  book  is  to  examine  and  expound  the 
prmciplea  of  Greek  S3mtax.  The  author  justly  says  that  '^  as  cram  is  to 
culture,  so  are  rules  to  principles ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  rationale  of 
phenomena,  whether  in  language  or  in  nature,  is  inquired  into^  that  the 
study  of  either  becomes  an  instrument  of  culture ;  for  culture,  in  so  far 
as  it  affects  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  objects  of  thought,  may  be  said 
to  consist  in  the  continual  elimination  of  the  accidental  from  the  neces- 
sary, and  to  result  in  the  reconciliation  of  aU  things  by  the  discovery  of 
a  few  first  principles.  Besides,  the  manifold  character  of  Greek  con- 
structions, arising  from  the  preservation  of  ancient  synthesis  by  an 
extensive  inflection  of  the  declinable  parts  of  speech  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  the  admission  of  modem  analysis  on  the  other,  by  an  extensive 
use  of  the  article  and  of  prepositions,  renders  an  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples peculiarly  necessary  and  peculiarly  instructive  in  Greek." 

In  fact,  this  book,  unhke  most  other  grammars  than  Mr.  Wright's, 
steps  from  rules  to  reasons.  It  enters  into  the  philosophy  of  language. 
As  a  school-book,  it  will  therefore  be,  in  the  present  generation,  all  but 
useless,  because  school-teachers,  as  a  system,  do  not  teach  principles. 
But  it  is  a  delightful  intellectual  exercise,  and  we  .heartily  commend 
it  to  the  perusal  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  anil  to  every  scholar  and 
philologist  downwards.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  underrate  the 
great  grammatical  canonists.  The  other  day  we  praised  Madvig,  the 
Copenhagen  professor,  and  we  have  great  respect  for  the  German  gram- 
marians, from  Hermann  to  Kiihner ;  but  to  our  judgment  no  one  has 
probed  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  like  the  author  of  this  new 
Syntax.  None,  like  him,  have  disclosed  the  numerous  distinct  ideas 
expressed  or  implied  by  the  distinctions  of  case,  voice,  mood,  tense,  and 
also  the  subtle  analogies  which  connect  Greek  with  all  the  living  tongues 
of  Europe. 

The  canonized  system  of  classical  education  tends  to  make  men  write 
fair  imitations — cmn  longo  intervallo — of  Homeric  or  Platonic  Greek  : 
Mr.  Clyde  designs  to  open  a  new  chapter,  and  to  teach  us  how  to  study 
Greek  with  a  view  to  learning  the  philosophy  and  use  of  language. 
The  study  of  language  thus  becomes,  as  Dean  Trench*  has  so  well 
shown,  part  of  the  study  of  human  history.  Mr.  Clyde  makes  etymology 
useful  to  the  accuracy  of  thought  as  well  as  expression.  He  makes 
grammar — and  especially  Greek  •  grammar,  which  contains  so  many  of 


*  We  rejoice  in  the  promotion  of  this  truly  great  English  scholar  to  a  post  of 
eminence  in  London,  where  his  active  literary  powers  will,  unimpeded  by  the  labours 
of  office,  give  scope  to  his  educational  energies. 
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the  roots  of  our  words — a  part  of  logic,  and  essential  to  science.  For 
is  it  not  clear,  that  without  precision  in  terms,  and  specific  words  for 
distinct  things,  however  minute  the  distinctions,  it  is  vain  to  hope  to 
teach  science  plainly  and  accurately  1 

Mr.  Clyde  treats  Greek  less  as  a  dead  lang^oage  to  be  crammed  or 
learned,  than  as  a  living  tongue  to  be  spoken ;  and  he  aptly  uses  Neo- 
Hellenic,  or  the  spoken  language  of  Modem  Greece,  as  an  auxiliary  in 
his  work.  But  it  is  full  time  to  let  Mr.  Clyde  say  his  say  in  his  own 
expressive  style : — 

"  In  one  respect,"  he  Bays,  "  I  have  derived  exceedingly  little  assistance  from  any 
quarter,  viz.,  in  the  illustration  of  Greek  idioms  by  modem  instances.  These,  how- 
ever, lie  on  the  sar&ce,  patent  to  every  observer  f  and  they  have  been  admitted  into 
the  pnesent  work — to  wh^t  extent  may  be  judged  from  the  enumeration  under  the 
¥rord  '  Parallels'  in  Index  I.,  because  in  actual  teaching  I  have  found  them  to  be  not 
less  useful  than  interesting  to  the  learner.  The  saying,  '  That  is  Greek  to  me,'  uned 
of  what  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  often  exercises  so  depressing  an  influence  on  the 
nnnd  of  the  English  student,  uiat  he  does  not  even  try  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Greek  idiom  when  different  from  his  own ;  at  best  he  tries  to  rememb^  its  dead 
form.  Now  this  abject  renunciation  of  the  highest  endeavour  is  ffttal  to  success ;  but 
I  have  always  found  it  yield  to  the  charm  of  a  modem  paralleL  If  such  can  be 
found  in  our  own  language,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  then  the  less  removed  from 
our  own  by  time  and  place,  the  more  effectual ;  for  plaoe,  as  well  as  time,  is  an  element 
of  strangeness,  and  a  contemporary  illustration  from  Paris  begets  more  courage,  and 
lets  in  more  light  than  a  contemporary  illustration  from  Athens.  Even  when  the 
learner  is  ignorant  of  the  language  referred  to,  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  &ct,  that 
living  men  in  a  neighbouring  country  use  an  idiom  coincident  with  the  Greek,  recon- 
ciles the  mind  to  its  strangeness,  and  removes  the  prejudice  which,  by  stopping  sym- 
pathy, prevents  understanding.  Another  important  object  will  be  gained  ii^  by  these 
paraUels,  it  appear  that  the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  instead  of  being,  as  many 
presume,  antagonistic,  is  auxiliary  to  that  of  the  ancient." 

"  An  uneducated  foreigner,  who  by  residence  in  England  has  acquired  the  faculty 
of  expressing  himself  intelligibly  in  English,  is  nearer  the  heart  of  the  English  Ian- 
ffttage,  however  distant  from  the  penetralia  of  its  literature,  than  the  foreign  scholar, 
who  by  reading  has  mastered  the  literature  of  England,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless, 
the  expression  of  a  single  thought  in  English,  except  in  the  way  of  quotation,  would 
be  a  laborious  process,  instead  of  a  spontaneous  act.  This,  however,  is  precisely  the 
sort  of  phenomenon  presented  by  our  students  of  Greek ;  for  although,  on  leaving 
the  University,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  grammar  and  with  certain  authors, — 
those,  namely,  which  they  have  been  required  to  get  up  ;  and  although,  as  is  often 
the  case,  they  may  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  on  those  with  more  4da4,  than  even 
the  contemporaries  of  the  Greek  authors  themselves  could  have  done,  who  spoke  the 
language  of  the  originals,  but  had  not  made  of  them  a  special  study,  yet,  from 
having  written  Greek  little,  and  never  spoken  it  at  all,  they  have  no  power  over  the 
hmffoage  itsdf" 

Similarly  Arnold  wished  English  was  a  dead  language  that  he  might 
analyze  Shakespear  as  he  did  Thucydides.  The  mistake  here  was  in 
being  at  all  deterred  from  doing  so,  because  Shakespear  is  in  a  living 
language.  It  was  nowise  necessary  that  it  should  be  dead  for  the  pur- 
poses of  analogical  lessons.  Mr.  Clyde  has  shown  that  the  colloquial 
method  of  learning  a  language  is  of  use,  but  we  confess  we  think  that 
he  somewhat  overstates  the  advantage.  We  attach  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  the  accurate  and  scholarly  use  he  makes  of  analysis.  First, 
he  divides  Syntax,  not  into  concord  and  governments,  as  if  they  were 
discrepant  things,  but  makes  government  a  form  of  concord : — 

''Thus,  iu  dntxofiai  ohov — '  I  abstain  from  wine;'  dirkxofiai  is  said  to  govern 
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qlvov  in  the  gODitive :  in  reality,  Irowever,  dTrsxo/Aat  is  attended  by  the  genitiye, 
because  of  the  congrmty  subsisting  between  the  force  of  the  genitive  case-ending 
(which  denotes  the  relation  from)  and  the  meaning  of  dTrlxofiat  (I  keep  myself /rom). 
Sometimes  the  underlying  congruity  cannot  be  so  distinctly  traced  as  in  the  above 
instance,  but  it  must  ever  be  presumed  to  exist ;  and  not  till  it  has  been  traced  is  the 
principle  of  a  construction  discovered.  The  syntax  of  a  language  being  thus  dependent 
on  the  inherent  powers  of  words  and  of  their  grammati(^  forms,  it  is  proposed  to 
review  thf  se  before  investigating  the  laws  of  syntax  themselves,  which  will  be  treated 
of  separately,  as  they  relate  to  words,  and  as  they  relate  to  sentences.  The  whole 
work,  therefore,  is  divide  into  three  paVts,  viz. :  Part  I.  The  Materials  of  Syntax. 
Part  II.  The  Syntax  of  Words.     Part  III.  The  Syntax  of  Sentences," 

He  thus  deals  with  analysis,  and  traces  the  forms  of  cases  to  ideas  of 
place : — 

"The  case- endings  denote  relations  of  the  entity  expressed  by  the  subcrtantiveb 
Neither  the  vocative  nor  the  nominative  denotes  any  relation,  and  they  are  therefore 
not  properly  cases.  The  relations  of  place,  as  being  the  simplest  and  most  obvious. 
Were  probably  the  first  observed;  and  to  the  principal  of  these  the  three  Greek 
cases,  in  most  of  their  applications,  correspond ;  the  genitive  denoting  '  from,  what 
place,'  the  accusative  '  to  what  place,'  and  the  dative  '  ait  what  place.'  Aocordingfy, 
these  cases  are  capable  of  expressing  the  relations  of  place  without  the  aid  of  prepo- 
sitions. Thus,  the  genitive  and  accusative  may  accompany  any  verb  of  motion,  to 
indicate,  the  former  whcTice,  and  the  latter  whither,  the  motion  proceeds ;  and  the 
dative  may  accompany  any  verb  whatever  to  indicate  where  the  operaticm  goes  on* 
That  such  is  the  primary  force  of  the  Greek  case^ndings  dearly  appears  from  the 
meaning  of  the  prepositions  which  are  construed  with  each  case  exclusively.  Thus, 
£ic  and  and  bring  out  the  from  relation  of  the  genitive,  etc  the  to  relation  of  the 
accusative,  and  iv  the  at  relation  of  the  dative  ;  and  it  is  important  to  remark  that  in 
prose,  where  greater  precision  is  required  than  In  poetry,  the  local  whence  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  preposition,  the  local  whither  always,  and  the  local  where  almost 
always.  The  finest  illustration  of  the  primary  local  force  of  the  Greek  cases  is  fur- 
nished by  the  triple  construction  of  frapd,  the  radical  meaning  of  which  is  beside :  thus 
trapd  Tov  PafTiXkiog — *  from  beside  the  king;*  jrapd  rhv  paatXka — *  to  beside  the 
king  ;*  vapd  ry  jSao-iXei — *  at  beside  the  king.*  ** 

He  illustrates  peculiar  idioms  and  the  peculiar  use  we  make  some- 
times  of  prepositions  in  our  own  language  very  happily :- 

"We  say  '  independent  of,*  but  'dependent  on,*  an  irregularity  which  cannot  be 
admitted  into  French  so  long  as  the  simple  verb  pendre,  *  to  hang,  exists  to  preserve 
the  etymological  meaning  of  d^pendre.  The  irregularity  in  English  is  an  example  of 
the  law  by  which  the  loss  of  etymology,  giving  scope  for  the  operation  of  new  ana- 
logies, leads  to  changes  of  construction.  The  analogy  of  ihe  sense  often  prevails, 
even  where  the  etymology  has  not  been  lost,  but  only  enfeebled.  Thus,  kmx^ipsut — 
'  I  put  the  hand  to,*  properly  governs  the  dative  ;  but  the  graphic  outstretching  of 
the  hand  to  a  thing  which  suggested  the  indirect  regime,  was  at  length  forgotten,  and 
replaced  by  the  abstract  idea  of  undertake,  in  which  sense  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
the  accusative  in  later  writers.'* 

The  admirable  effect  and  facility  of  the  author's  analogical  illustra- 
tions, from  living  languages,  of  Greek  idioms,  throwing  light  on  both, 
will  appear  from  this,  among  many  other  examples  :  speaking  of  the 
Greek  dative  of  general  reference  (r^  tolovt*^),  for  instance,  he  says  : — 

"The  only  English  idiom  which  approaches  the  Greek,  is  the  use  of  'for  you,*  in 
the  sense  of  *  you  being  judge,*  or  *  I  warrant  you,' — which  the  Grermans  express, 
like  the  Greeks,  by  the  simple  dative,  as  *  Das  war  ihnen  ein  Spass,* — *  That  was  fun 
for  you  ;'  *  Da  gab  es  ewh  ein  Spektakel,' — *  There  was  a  row  for  you,* " 

— Similarly  he  likens  the  Greek  and  German  definite  article,  with  its 
threefold   sense,   in  each  language.      The  Greek   ai*ticle   converts  the 
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infinitive  into  a  noun,  translated  by  the  English  genixid^  as  r6  afiaprdyeiVi 
sinningy  exactly  as  U  pecccMre,  Italian. 
This  Syntax  will  live. 


Guide  to  Astronomical  Science.     By  Robert  James  Mann^  F.K.A.S. 

Pp.  460.     London  :  Jerrold  and  Sons. 

A  book  containing  all  the  latest  information,  right  or  wrong;  which 
has  been  put  forth  on  this  ill-used  science  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Broad  axioms  are  printed  in  large  type,  numbered,  followed  by  small 
type  explanations  and  comments.  When  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Mann 
upholds  the  ridiculously  incongruous  and  impossible  theoiy  of  tides 
which  the  old  books  put  forth,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  he  throws 
any  new  light  on  the  topics  which  now  divide  men  of  science.  The 
rotation  question  of  the  Moon's  motion  seems  to  have  perplexed  hinu 
He  tries  hard  to  support  the  old  theory,  and  is  driven  to  this  direct 
misstatement  of  a  physical  fact, — ^namely,  that  every  point  in  a  rotating 
body,  and  in  the  Moon,  "  revolves  round  all  other  points  in  it."  None 
in  the  inner  half,  on  the  contrary,  ever  revohes  romid  amy  in  the  outer. 
The  blunders  in  this  book  are  far  too  great  to  make  it  safe  as  a  book  for 
learners. 

The  absurdity  of  supposing  that,  because  a  cable  tied  to  the  Sun 
and  Moon  would  ydnd  itself  round  the  Moon,  therefore  the  Moon  must 
rotate  round  her  own  axis,  is  a  proof  how  little  logic  is  brought  to  bear 
on  this  subject.  No  one  denies  that  the  Moon  turns  completely  round 
in  thirty  days.  There  are  three  distinct  motions  by  which  a  body 
revolving  round  another  may  do  this  ;  and  in  each  of  them  the  simple 
act  of  orbital  revolution  alone  will  wind  a  string  round  it,  tied  either 
outside  or  inside  its  orbit,  as  the  case  may  be.  This,  therefore,  deter- 
mines nothing.  Mr.  Mann  contradicts  himself  about  the  sidereal  day. 
He  is  happiest  on  optical  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  is 
also  commendable. 


Advanced  Text-Book  of  Geology,  Descriptive  and  Industrial.  By 
David  Page,  F.G.S.  Pp.  320.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood, 
1856. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  pi*aise  Mr.  Page's  admirable  mode  of 
handling  his  subject.  He  has  clothed  geology  in  most  attractive  colours, 
and  has  greatly  facilitated  its  popular  comprehension. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 


Tke  Science  of  Ai'Uhmetic.  By  James  Comwell  and  Joshua  Fitch,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.  Pp.  372.  (Loudon :  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1856.)  A  new  edition  of  a 
very  able  work.     The  science  and  principles  of  arithmetic  are  admirably  elucidated. 

ITie  rules  are  stated  with  force  and  precision,  and  the  examples  are  well  selected.- 

The  Englisli  Blhle,     Pait  II.     Pp.  63.     (London  :  Blackader,  1856.)      This  is  the 
continuation  of  a  work  which  haij  both  its  merits  and  demerit^.     Some  of  the  mar- 
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ginal  notes  are  very  good,  and  it  is  nicely  printed. Simple  Catechism  qftheAmmal, 

Vegetable,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  By  Charlotte  O'Brien.  Pp.  70.  (London  :  Belfe, 
Brothers.)  This  is  a  nicely  written  and  useful  little  book,  in  questions  and  answers, 
giving  an  account  of  the  different  classes  and  subdivisions  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 

and  mineral  kingdoms. Practical  Arithmetic  for  Jwrmr  Classes,    By  Henry  G.  C. 

Smith.  Pp.  64.  (London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.  Edinburgh  :  Oliver  and  Boyd.) 
This  book,  throughout  the  whole,  does  not  deserve  the  title  of  "  Practical  Arithmetic,*' 
for,  to  become  practical  to  "junior  classes,"  it  should  be  written  in  such  a  style  as 
to  be  easily  understood  by  them  ;  e,  g.  in  page  7,  the  table  of  the  comparative  view 
of  the  systems  of  numeration  is  decidedly  above  the  comprehension  of  most  of  the 
members  of  ordinary  junior  classes.     The  Koman  notation  is  also  very  intricate.    We 

consider  that  arithmetic  cannot  be  made  too  simple  at  the  first  commencement. 

The  Qeographical  Word  Expositor,  By  Edwin  Adams,  Master  of  All  Saints  School, 
Sudbury.  (London  :  Longman  and  Co.,  1856.)  The  etymology  of  places'  names  is 
correctly  given  in  this  clever  little  work  as  a  means  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  and 
aiding  our  recollection  of  them. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 

Frazer's  Magazine  [an  excellent  Number]  ;  The  Scottish  EdvAxUional  Journal ;  Tlie 
Edibcational  Record ;  Tlve  Sclvolastic  Jouimal ;  The  Choral  Wreath  [very  good] ;  Tlie 
Educator  ;  Examination  Papers,  17  to  82. 


Jntelligence* 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION. 

Dr.  Booth,  E.R.S.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  presided  at  a  meeting  on 
Monday  evening,  October  7,  at  the  Polytechnic,  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  evening 
classes  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  attendance  was  numerous,  there  being 
from  1,500  to  2,000  persons  present. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  giving  his  humble  co-operation  to  the 
good  work  they  had  in  hand,  and  in  tendering  them  the  assistance  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  mentsd  improvement  taken  up  by  the  people, 
because  the  real  work  could  only  be  done  by  the  public  themselves.  There  was  no 
use  in  waiting  to  see  what  the  State  would  do.  The  Government  desired  to  promote 
national  education,  and  would  assist  them  if  they  could,  but  what  hope  was  there  of 
anything  being  done  while  public  opinion  remained  so  unsettled  ?  Did  they  not  all 
know  that  the  average  age  at  which  boys  were  being  removed  from  school  was 
diminishing  from  year  to  year ;  that  it  had  gradually  fallen  from  fourteen  down  to 
nine,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  eight  years  ?  While,  in  fe-ct,  the  State  was  adding 
at  one  end,  the  public  were  cutting  off  at  the  other.  He  (Dr.  Booth)  believed  that 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  hold  in  this  case  as  well  as  any  other.  If 
parents  found  their  sons  could  not  get  on  in  life  without  education,  why,  they  wonld 
endeavour  to  procure  education  for  them.  If  young  men  were  made  to  feel  that 
industry,  diligence,  and  consequent  attainments  were  passports  to  employment,  they 
would  soon  see  the  class-rooms,  not  only  of  this  institution,  but  of  every  similar  one 
in  the  country,  filled.  But  how  did  a  young  man  now  prepare  himself  to  obtain 
employment  ?  By  pestering  the  members  of  the  borough,  if  he  lived  in  one,  or  by 
running  after  any  railway  (firector  or  municipal  official  he  can  get  hold  of — nor  was 
he  much  to  be  blamed  for  this.  So  long  as  the  qualifications  of  candidates  were  the 
last  things  to  be  considered  in  filling  up  appoinbnents,  they  could  not  expect  that 
qualifications  would  be  much  improved.  It  was  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  red 
tape  was  only  to  be  seen  in  government  offices  ;  they  would  find  nepotism  and  par- 
tiality elsewhere  just  as  well.  In  short,  the  matter  came  to  this  :  if  the  great  em* 
ployers  of  labour  desired  the  people  of  this  country  to  be  better  instructed,  they  had 
only  to  insist  on  a  higher  standard  of  attainments  than  they  did  at  present. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  BuTniBWOBTR  Owiw  ftirther  explained  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
mentB  between  the  olasaee  now  to  be  formed  with  the  examinations  at  the  Society  of 
Artfl,  by  means  of  which  a  central  academy  of  sciences  will  l>e  established.  The 
attempt  deserved  every  snooess,  and  it  was  clear  that  no  one  at  the  head  of  it  could 
hope  to  reap  any  money-advantage  from  it,  for  the  charge  for  lessons  was  so  low  that 
the  payments,  even  widi  success,  would  barely  pay  the  expenses  of  the  management, 
and  therefore  the  g^reatest  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Pepper  for  the  liberal  manner  in 
which  he  had  taken  up  the  subject.  He  thought  that  authorities  of  all  ranks  ought 
to  support  such  efforts  in  antagonism  to  idleness,  inebriety,  and  ig^norance.  The 
reverend  gentleman  concluded  by  reading  the  following  list  of  classes : — Monday : 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  from  7  to  half-past  8  o'clock  p.m.  ;  Dr.  White,  F.C.P., 
Member  of  the  Council  and  Examiner  in  the  Royal  GoUege  of  Preceptors ;  text- 
books, Oolenso's  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Chemistry,  from  20  minutes  to  9  to  half- 
past  9  o'clock  p.m. ;  J.  C.  Buckmaster,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
and  J.  H.  Pepper,  Esq.,  F.C.S.,  A.Inst.  C.E.,  ftc.  ;  text-book,  Wilson's  Chemistry, 
by  Chambers. — Tuesday :  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  from  7  to  half-past  8  o'clock 
p.m.  ;  Geo.  J.  Tear,  Esq.,  C.M.D.,  of  Training  College,  Winchester ;  text-books, 
Tate's  Mensuration  and  Pott's  Euclid.  Geography,  from  20  minutes  to  9  to  half-past 
9  o'clock  p.m. ;  George  A.  Chapman,  Esq.,  C.  M.,  of  St.  Mark's  College,  Chelsea ; 
text-book,  W.  Hughes's  Geography. — Wednesday:  History  and  Literature,  from  7 
to  8  o'clock  p.m. ;  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  M.A.,  Oxon.  French,  from  a  quarter-past  8 
to  half-past  9  o'clock  p.m.  ;  Mons.  G.  Roublot,  Bachelier  ha  Lettres ;  text-books, 
Smith's  French  and  English  Pocket  Dictionary,  De  Fiva's  French  Grammar, 
Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romuns,  and  Voltaire,  La  Henriade. — 
Thwsday:  Mechanics  and  Elements  of  Mechanism,  from  7  to  half-past  8  o'clock 
p.m. ;  John  Bridge,  Esq.,  M.A. ;  text-book,  Lardner's  Handbook  of  Mechanics. 
German,  from  20  minutes  to  9  to  half-past  9  o'clock  p.m. ;  M.  Heidenheim,  Esq., 
Ph.D.  ;  text-book,  Ahn's  Exercise  and  Grammar. — Friday :  Bookkeeping,  from  7  to 
8  o'clock  p.m.  ;  Alex.  Macpherson,  Esq.,  Public  Accountant ;  text-book,  Chambers's 
Elements  of  Bookkeeping. 

Mr.  BuCKHASTEB  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Butterworth  Owen. 

Mr.  Pepper  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 


UNITED  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters  took  place 
in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  Long  Acre,  on  the  27th  September,  when  Mr.  Mimpriss 
delivered  a  Lecture  on  his  System  of  Graduated  Simultaneous  Religious  Instruction. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  wetness  of  the  weather,  there  was  only  a  small  attendance. 
Mr.  Mimpriss  began  with  the  Gospel  History,  and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  un- 
eatis&ctory  manner  in  which  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  it 
being  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  scholar  able  to  answer  the  question.  Which  of  the  four 
Evangelists  begins  the  History  of  our  Lord  ?  He  considered  it  was  important  that 
children  should  be  taught  the  Chronology  and  Geography  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Ministry.  It  might  be  asked,  he  said,  of  what  use  was  it  to  teach  these  things  to 
children  ?  He  contended  it  was  of  use,  as  from  the  Chronology  and  the  Geography  of 
the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  most  important  doctrines  might  be  drawn,  proving  that 
Christ  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God.  Mr.  Mimpriss  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
subject,  and  explained  that  in  the  system  he  advocated  all  the  children  of  a  school 
were  learning  the  same  lesson  at  the  same  time,  graduated,  however,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  child,  there  being  five  grades  in  the  system.  Teaching  the 
alphabet  was  discarded ;  the  lessons  were  from  the  New  Testament.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lesson  the  children  were  examined  by  the  teacher  or  superintendent : 
this  was  found  to  produce  beneficial  results. 

The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  was  next  dwelt  upon  ;  Mr.  Mimpriss  explained  here 
that  the  highest  or  bible  class  should  be  taught  on  his  system. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Mimpriss  for  his  lecture.  The  vote 
of  thanks  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  lecturer,  who  then  withdrew,  having  to 
return  to  Folkestone  the  same  evening. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  Miwier  of  the  Ked  Cross-afardet  Britiah  School,  Bristol,  «n<l 
President  of  the  <'  Bristol  Public  School  Teadiers'  Association;''  has  given  notice  that, 
at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  Assodation,  he  will  move  the  following 
resolution  : — 

''  That  the  second  rule  be  rescinded,  and  the  following  rule  be  substituted  in  place 
thereof, — '  That  all  who  are  professionally  engaged  in  education  shall  be  eligible  to 
become  members  of  this  Association ;  but  that  the  Acting  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  refuse  any  applicant  whose  conduct  they  may  deem  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible, — subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  members 
generally  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting/  " 

The  following  is  the  second  rule  as  it  stands  at  present : — 

'^That  the  Association  embrace  all  teachers  (public  and  private)  who  acknowledge 
the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  who  regard  the  Bible  as  thQ  only  sure  basis  of  true 
education." 


At  a  General  Meeting  held  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  on  the  25th  October,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Daintree,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  a  very  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  on 
**  Gymnastics  as  a  Branch  of  Education  "  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  Beinicke,  teacher  of 
gymnastics  in  London  and  Brighton.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Keinicke 
exemplifie4  the  system  of  gymnastics  "(that  of  Ling  and  Bothstein)  which  he  employs, 
by  putting  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  through  certain  of  the  exercises. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Robert  Dunning  expressed  hia 
opinion  that  the  time  had  now  anived  for  the  introduction  of  the  systematic  teaching 
of  gymnastics  into  our  schools,  and  said  he  would  be  glad  to  see  teachers  carry  out 
the  sort  of  exercises  advocated  by  the  lecturer,  with  a  modification  of  them  for  girls. 

In  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hall  asked  the  lecturer  whether  the 
exercises  could  be  taught  to  a  large  class  of  boys.  Mr.  Reinicke  replied  that,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  larger  the  class  was  the  more  easily  could  it  be  managed,  on 
account  of  the  greater  interest  which  the  exercises  excited ;  that  30  to  40  pupils 
formed  a  good  manageable  class. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  suggested  tiiat  the 
desideratum  with  teachers  was  the  knowledge  how  to  carry  out  the  instruction,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Association  would  invite  Mr.  Reinicke  to  attend  on  some  future 
occasion  with  a  class  of  actual  pupils,  and  exemplify  more  fully  the  kind  of  exercises 
which  he  recommended. 

A  desire  to  this  effect  was  expressed  by  other  members  present. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution  to  the  meeting,  stated  his  general  concur- 
rence in  the  views  brought  forward  by  the  lecturer,  corroborating  certain  of  them  by 
his  own  personal  experience.  He  thought  that  the  time  devoted  to  the  exercises 
should  be  taken  from  the  intervals  now  Slewed  for  recreation,  but  without  depriving 
the  boys  entirely  of  their  play. 

The  vote  was  carried  and  duly  acknowledged. 

After  the  general  meeting  a  Committee  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  anniversary  were  put  forward. 


Hants  Chubch  Education  Society. — ^We  shall  give  a  full  report  of  the  meeting 
of  this  Society  in  our  next  Number. 


Society  op  Arts  Examinations. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  at  which  Colonel  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  Chairman  of  the  Council, 
presided,  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  society's  examinations  for  the  North  of  England 
be  held  at  Huddersfield,  during  the  week  commencing  the  Ist  of  June,  1867  ;  that  a 
sum  of  100  guineas  be  awarded  by  the  society's  examiners  in  general  prizes  at  the 
ensuing  examinations  of  the  society  in  June  next."  Several  trade  schools  and  cona- 
mercial  schools  having  implied  to  be  taken  into  union,  in  order  that  the  pupils  of  said 
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flchook  may  avail  themselves  of  the  society's  examioations,  it  was  resolved,  "  That 
trade  schools,  and  sach  other  schools  as  profess  to  teach  the  elements  of  manu&ctoring 
or  commercial  knowledge,  be  eligible  for  admission  into  union  on  the  same  terms  as 
mechanics'  institutions. 


Kotites. 

REDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

OrdeTB  cmd  AdverHsements  nmst  he  sent  only  to  Messrs.  Groombridge, 
5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  latter ^  from  st/ram^&rs,  Tnniat  he  accompanied  hy  a 
remiUcmce,  according  to  the/oUotmng  scale  : — If  under  40  loords,  3s,  6d, ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6d,  ;  a  whole  page,  £2,  2s, ;  a  half-page, 
or  one  colwnm,  £\.  5s.  Ten  per  cent,  discownt  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  tha^  twice. 

The  Journal  wiU  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  one  yea/r,  on  receipt  of 
6s.  6d.  in  advance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. — ^We  never  heard  it  questioned  that  the  capitation  fee  goes  to  the  schoolmaster. 
We  will  get  the  Minute  mentioned,  and  decipher  it  in  our  next.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  the  notes  offered. 
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A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  FOR  FURTHERING  EDUCATION. 

TO  THE  BIQHT  HONOUBABLE  LORD  JOUN  RUSSELL,  M.P. 

November^  1856. 

My  dear  Lord, — ^You  were  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  submit  to 
your  consideration,  in  April  last,  the  substance  of  the  following  plan  and 
suggestions,  made  in  consequence  of  your  able  and  comprehensive  scheme 
for  the  extension  of  education,  and  you  did  me  the  ^vour  to  express 
your  willingness  that  I  should  print  it.  The  present  season  appears 
opportune  for  doing  so. 

.  Whilst  no  one  more  fully  appreciates  the  excellent  spirit  and  design 
of  your  speech  in  April  last,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
measures  you  proposed,  there  are  some  matters  in  which  I  venture  to 
think  that,  my  long  acquaintance  with  educational  necessities,  and  also 
with  the  feelings  of  different  classes,  may  enable  me  to  suggest  im- 
provements. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  your  object  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  establish- 
ment of  schools,  and  that  the  compulsory  measures  in  resolutions  8  and 
9  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  last  resource.  It  is  probably  also  your  opinion, 
in  unison  with  that  which  is  certainly  the  desire  of  a  large  majority  of 
friends  to  education,  both  among  Churchmen  and'  Dissenters,  that  even 
a  voluntary  local  rate  is  inexpedient  where  the  present  system  of  grants 
can  be  made  available.  Such  feeling  is,  I  think,  strongly  based  upon 
these  convictions : — 

1.  Fi/rst. — That  the  incidence  of  local  rates  &.lls  upon  a  small  portion 

only  of  the  conmiunity  j  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  for 
whose  benefit  the  rate  is  chiefly  imposed,  being  entirely 
exempted ;  together  with  all  funded  property,  stock  in  trade,  <fec. 
&c.,  whilst  grants  from  taxes  are  directly  or  indirectly  paid  by  the 
whole  people,  by  whom  it  is  just  and  politic  that  a  national 
benefit  should  be  sustained. 

2.  That  any  local  school-committee  to  be  elected  by  the  rate-payers, 

must  of  necessity  organize  either  a  Church  school,  a  British 
school,  or  one  still  more  distinctively  denominational :  and  that 
the  election  of  such  committee,  as  well  as  their  choice  of  the 
character  of  the  school,  will  frequently  excite  bitter  rivalry 
between  different  religious  communities,  wherever  two  or  more 
exist  in  considerable  force  in  the  same  place.  It  is  feared  that 
this  will  necessarily  again  evoke  sectarian  feuds,  which  the 
present  system  has  at  length  almost  extinguished ;  and  that  the 
animosity  thus  caused,  and  the  consequent  detriment  to  the  peacefril 
progress  of  education,  may  be  aggravated  by  the  compulsory 
assessment  of  a  school-rate  upon  the  various  dissatisfied  parties 
who  will  in  many  cases  be  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers.* 

*  I  was  recently  in  a  borough  town  of  which  the  population  is  under  9,000,  and  in 
which  thirteen  denominations  exist,  each  haying  their  distinct  place  of  worship. 
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3.  That  even  by  the    establishment    of  British   schools,  the  reli- 

^ous  teaching  generally,  if  not  always,  takes  its  tone  from  the 
denomination  which  preponderates  in  the  governing  body  ;  a  fact 
which  proves  that  earnest  religious  instruction  in  this  country 
has  necessarily  a  distinctive  doctrinal  character,  and  therefore 
that  any  system  of  national  education  which  does  not  blend 
comprehensiveness  of  action  with  due  regard  to  this  religious 
characteristic,  will  fail  in  a  primary  condition  of  success,  which 
is  by  no  means  equally  requisite  in  Switzerland  or  elsewhere. 

4.  That  in  consequence  of  the  general  sense  of  these  difficulties,  as 

well  as  of  the  great  reluctance  to  impose  or  pay  for  additional 
local  burdens,  the  self-imposition  of  a  school-rate  will  be  too  rare 
to  supply  the  schools  needed. 

5.  That  for  the  same  reasons  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  will 

shrink  from  the  difficulty  and  unpopularity  of  compelling  a 
school-rate. 

6.  That  the  adoption  of  any  local  rates  will,  pro  ta/rUo,  diminish 

the  benefit  of  voluntary  effi>rt  in  aid  of  education. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  difficulties  are  exaggerated,  and  that  in 
course  of  time  schools  supported  by  rates  would  work  harmoniously  and 
usefully.  Nevertheless,  knowing  as  I  do  how  large  and  earnest  is  the 
body  of  objectors,  and  how  very  desirable  it  is  to  enlist  their  sympathy 
and  enhance  their  exertions,  I  respectfully  crave  your  Jjordship's  fiivoui>- 
able  consideration  of  any  practicad  suggestions  which  may  secure  their 
co-operation  by  facilitating  the  voluntary  establishment  of  schools,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  rates.  K  this  can  be  done  even  for  one  year,  it 
is  obvious  that  places  which  should  nevertheless  remain  in  need  of  schools 
would  fall  more  justly  under  the  imposition  of  a  school-rate,  even  if 
compulsory,  than  before  such  facilities  were  supplied.  It  could  not  then 
be  said  that  coercive  measures  were  prematurely  preferred  to  a  full 
development  and  the  fair  trial  of  a  system  already  attended  with 
promising  results ;  and  so  framed  as  to  foster  the  voluntary  performance 
of  a  social  duty,  to  the  due  discharge  of  which  the  heart  should  combine 
with  the  purse. 

It  is,  I  think,  my  Lord,  also  manifest  that  the  present  administration 
of  grants  is  capable  of  being  easily  simplified,  and  so  extended  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  poor  places  which  are  now  prevented  from  profiting 
by  them.  Your  Lordship  has  suggested  the  codification  of  the  diverse 
"  Minutes  of  Council," — an  essentisd  preliminary  to  their  comprehension 
by  the  public.  I  would  venture  also  to  suggest  that  certain  requirements 
which  now  embarrass  applicants,  perhaps  without  adequate  purpose,  be 
modified;  and  that  bond  fide  efforts  to  establish  schools  and  obtain 
grantd  be  treated  in  a  genial  and  liberal  spirit.  This  being  done,  there 
remains  the  important  work  of  apportioning  the  scale  of  grants  to  the 
necessities  and  resources  of  the  places  requiring  them. 

I  would  propose  to  engraft  upon  the  present  system  a  mode  of 
effecting  this  pressing  requisite,  which  I  venture  to  think  would  be  easy 
and  equitable. 

I  submit  that  grants,  whether  for  building  or  augmentation  of 
salaries,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  given  according  to  the  wealth  of 
a  district,  should  be  proportioned  to  its  poverty  and  populousnes& 
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I  would  suggest^  tHer^/re,  that  there  he  ih/ree  eccUes  of  grcmts :  ^uU 
the  poorest  places  (/ormmg  Scale  I.)  should  receive  three-fomihs  of  their 
whole  expendUv/re  {whether  in  building  or  salaries);  that  the  places  of 
mediitm  wealth  (Scale  IL^  ^otdd  receive  one-half;  and  the  richest 
(Scale  IILy  only  one-qiuxrter. 

There  are  three  eaailj  accessible  data  whereby  the  comparative 
poverty  or  wealth  of  any  parish  may  be  practically  ascertained,  and 
reduced  at  once  to  a  tangible  scale.  These  are,  the  population,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  POOR-RATES  PAID,  and  the  rateable  value  of  property. 
The  larger  the  ratio  of  the  two  first  to  the  third  of  these  items,  the 
greater,  casteris  paribus,  will  be  the  poverty  of  the  district,  and  vice 
versd. 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  an  exact  working  plan  I  may  be 
allowed  to  show  how,  for  example,  such  a  one  might  be  formed. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  divide  the  proportion  borne  by  the  popu- 
lation in  each  parish  to  the  amount  of  poor-rates  paid  into  two  classes, 
viz.  : — 

Class  A.  Where  the  rates  expended  yearly  exceed  the  average  ratio  of 
rates  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  country. 

—  B.  Where  they  are  under  it. 

Again,  I  would  similarly  classify  the  proportion  between  population 
and  the  rateable  value  of  property,  thus  : — 

Class  a.  Those  in  which  the  rateable  value  of  property,  per  inhabitant, 
is  less  than  the  average  ratio  of  rateable  value  to 
population. 

—  6.  Those  in  which  it  is  above  it. 

It  might  then  be  resolved  that  all  parishes  should  be  classified  in 
three  Scale-classes,  I.  II.  and  III.;  thus,  when  a  parish  fell  within  cate- 
gories A  and  a,  it  would  belong  to  Scale  I. ;  if  in  those  of  B  and  a,  or 
in  A  and  6,  then  to  Scale  II. ;  and  if  in  B  and  5,  then  to  Scale  HI. 

The  following  actual  cases  in  1852  will  show  tolerably  how  this  plan 
would  work  : — 


Population. 

Rates 
Expended. 

Value. 

Hantingdon,  St.  John      .... 

1,280 

240 

4,248 

Norton^  Yorkflhire      .     . 

2,815 

370 

8,427 

Darowen,  Cardiganshire  . 

1,119 

800 

2,311 

Broeeley,  Salop 

4,789 

935 

7,628 

Islington,  St.  Mary     . 

95,329 

18,688 

872,881 

Hereford,  St.  Owen's  . 

1,748 

603 

8,497 

King's  Sombome  . 

1,242 

646 

6,087 

Manchester 

186,986 

62,777 

677,446 

Camborne,  Cornwall    . 

12,887 

1,482 

18,887 
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Exceptional  cases  would  sometimes  occur  and  require  to  be  specially 
treated,  and  would  be  matter  of  easy  adjustment,  forming,  if  necessary, 
special  cases. 

Such  cases  would  arise  chiefly  from  peculiarities  of  population,  or  from 
their  condition  in  life,  or  from  both  combined,  as  affecting  their  need  of 
school  aid.  It  might  happen  that  the  resident  population  would  be  com- 
paratively poor,  where  the  amount  of  rateable  property  and  small  rate* 
payments  indicated  wealth ;  and  that,  nevertheless,  the  great  number  of 
working-class  children  would  entitle  the  applicants  to  average  aid.  Such 
cases  would,  however,  be  exceptional ;  and  the  local  knowledge  of  the 
inspector  would  supply  the  information  of  which  the  statistics  them- 
selves would  often  indicate  the  necessity ;  and  the  Board  of  Education 
woidd  do  well  in  publishing  the  scale  upon  which  grants  would  be 
apportioned,  to  declare  that  special  circumstances  would  be  dealt  with 
as  special  cases. 

The  mode  of  framing  the  scale  would  be  simple.  A  general  average 
might  be  taken  of  the  ratio  of  rate-payments  and  rateable  property  to 
population  for  the  last  five  years,  separately  for  England  and  Wales, 
similar  to  the  return  obtained  by  Mr.  Knight  for  1852  only,  from  which 
the  above  extracts  were  taken. 

This  plan,  my  Lord,  would  blend  and  co-operate  not  only  with  the 
local  inquiries  you  so  judiciously  propose  to  effect  by  means  of  sub- 
inspectors,  but  with  the  discretion  and  authority  of  the  central  Board, 
which  those  inquiries  are  designed  to  enlarge.  It  would  leave  intact  the 
power  of  the  Board  to  refuse  grants  where  it  found  no  necessity  for  fresh 
schools.  It  would  nowise  interfere  with  the  conditions  on  which  your 
Lordship  proposes  that  schools  should  be  established.  It  would  also  pre- 
serve to  the  inspectors  their  present  power  of  apportioning  the  grants 
given  to  the  work  done  by  the  teachers ;  a  public  benefit  which  it  might 
be  difficult  to  effect  under  a  system  of  rate-payments,  but  which  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  education  to  forego. 

I  would  beg  to  remind  your  Lordship,  that  though  rich  districts  would 
have  less  inducement,  by  this  scale  of  grants,  to  establish  schools,  they 
generally  need  them  less  :  and  that  if  your  Lordship  is  fortunate  enough 
to  make  the  education  of  juvenile  labourers  incumbent  on  their  employers, 
most  of  the  wealthier  districts  will  be  compelled  to  furnish  schools  :  and 
the  same  stimulus  would  be  more  or  less  applied  and  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  but  think  this  an  additional  reason  why  a 
school-rate  is  not  required,  until  the  effect  of  the  other  induce- 
ments has  been  fisdrly  tried  ;  especially  as  it  is  very  possible  to  multiply 
schools  fax  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  training  and  supplying 
efficient  and  practical  teachers. 

Thus  the  object  of  my  proposal  is  humbly  to  suggest  an  alternative 
in  aid  of  volimtary  action,  preliminary  to  the  operation  of  your  Lordship's 
scheme  of  rates,  and  not  in  opposition  to  it.  In  a  word,  I  desire  to  give 
the  country  the  option  of  preventing  the  necessity  of  a  school-rate  ;  or, 
foiling  to  do  so,  to  justify  and  facilitate  its  imposition. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me,  my  Lord,  to  remark,  that  no  scheme  for 
subsidizing  and  extending  education  will  be  half  as  effectual  as  the 
improvement  of  education  itself.  Neither  half-time  nor  alternate  day- 
labour,  will  have  any  tendency  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  instruction 
given.     On  the  contrary,  the  liabilities  of  imperfect  teaching  will  be 
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thereby  increased.  That  which  is  most  needed  is  the  ctdaptcUion  of  the 
curtide  to  the  tcants  of  the  pu/rchaaer.  This  will  alone  render  the  parent 
earnest  for  the  education  of  his  child,  or  induce  him  to  make  sacrifices 
to  secure  or  prolong  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  test  the  instruction 
given  in  schools  for  the  poor,  of  nearly  every  class,  above  3,500  times 
during  the  last  dozen  years,  and  though  I  am  conscious  of  continuous 
improvement,  I  am  convinced  that  a  large  majority  of  the  children  who 
figure  in  school  statistics  are  obtaining  an  education  either  so  imperfect, 
or  80  greatly  unsuited  to  their  future  station  and  to  the  requirements 
of  labour-life,  that  they  may  almost  as  well  be  wholly  without  it.  So 
long  as  we  teach  the  bulk  of  the  scholars  only  a  little  routine  reading 
and  writing,  garnished  with  fragments  of  catechetical  theology,  and 
the  beginnings  of  a  long  course  (fitted  only  for  classical  school^)  of 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic, — ^there  will  be  little  practical 
gain  to  the  servant  or  labourer  thus  crammed,  and  much  mischief 
instead  of  practical  good,  resulting  from  such  schooling  to  the  cause  it 
discredits. 

With  these  views,  I  regard  schools  which  combine  the  training  of 
mind  and  body,  and  devote  some  portion  of  the  day  to  manual 
industry,  as  preferable  to  any  other.  Although  the  intrinsic  indus- 
trial skill  acquired  may  be  insignificant,  not  only  is  an  aptitude  for 
labour  gained,  but  it  happens  that  in  such  schools  the  mental  instruction 
is  generally  of  a  fax  more  homely  and  practical  kind.  It  deals  less  in 
abstractions,  and  has  a  more  direct  relation  to  daily  life,  its  wants, 
interests,  and  duties. 

If  one-half  of  the  same  efibrt  were  made  to  give  this  practical  turn 
to  school  instruction,  which  is  now,  I  cannot  but  think,  misapplied  to 
the  settlement  of  *'  the  religious  question"  (which,  if  let  alone,  will  settle 
itself),  I  venture  to  believe  that  we  should  promptly  and  peacefully 
achieve  all  those  real  benefits  that  sincerely  devoted  educationists  desire, 
however  little  such  a  course  might  contribute  to  the  topics  of  the 
platform. 

A  simple  requirement,  in  addition  to  its  present  wise  provisions,  by 
the  Committee  of  Council,  as  a  condition  of  grants,  that  no  child  should 
be  subjected  to  any  doctrinal  instruction  to  which  the  parent  objected, 
would  meet  all  organic  difficulty  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  rest 
is  simply  a  question  of  £.  8.  d,,  and  to  be  treated  ax5Cordingly.  If  we 
desire  to  extend  education,  and  increase  the  demand  for  it,  we  must 
first  enlarge  the  means  of  supplying  it  ]  and  secondly,  enhance  its 
quality,  by  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  those  who  need  it,  and  will  value 
it  accordingly. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

Jelinger  Syhon& 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  A  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
SINGING  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


BT  J.  TILLEABB. 

(ConHnfued  from  page  451.) 

IX.    Musical  Bhtthh  must  be  taught  bt  mbanb  ov  Poetic  Rhythm — 

Continued* 

BY  subdiyiding  both  the  beats  of  the  two-part  measure,  we  compress 
the  rhythmical  relations  of  two  measures  into  the  absolute  time  of 
one.  In  this  case,  the  first  half  of  the  unaccented  beat  becomes, 
relatively  to  the  second  half,  an  accented  moment.  Both  Trochaic  and 
Iambic  rhythms  may  therefore  be  also  expressed  in  duple  time  by  these 
smaller  rhythmical  values.     The  following  are  examples  (Figs.  1  ii2): — 

Pia.    1. TROCHAIC    RHYTHM   IN   TWO-PART    ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 

Two  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  HuUah's  School  Songs, 


g^-ju  ^  r^-j-juiU—i^^^ 


t 


Lit  -   tie     in  -  mate,  fall  of    mirth,  Chirp-ing    on   my    kitch-en  hearth, 

2  2  2  2  2  2 

Pia.   2. — IAMBIC   RHYTHM   IN   TWO-PART   ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 
Two  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  **  Sixty  Amusing  Songs  for  Little  Singers." 


Oh,      is     it 


X 


not     a        plea  -  sant  thing    To      wan-der  thro'  the  woods  ? 
3  <2  2  2  2.^2 

We  have  here  adopted  Edgar  A.  Poe's  mode  of  accentuation,  which 
is  so  much  more  simple  and  expressive  than  the  ordinary  mode.  The 
Gregorian  cleff  marks  the  place  of  the  key-note. 

The  four-crotchet  measure  divided  into  eight  quavers  is  a  combination 
of  two  of  the  above  measures.  We  have  thus  Trochaic  and  Iambic 
rhythms  expressed  by  quavers  in  common  time  also.  Figs.  3  &  4  are 
examples. 

FIG.    3. TROCHAIC   RHYTHM   IN   FOUR-PART    ORDER    SUBDIVIDED. 

Four  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  The  Young  Singer's  Book  of  Songs. 


^f-T-rvT-^^^^^^^^^^^ 


t 


Will  you  walk  in  -  to    my      par  -  lour  ?  said   a     Spi  -  der    to     a      Fly ; 
2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

FIG.   4. IAMBIC    RHYTHM   IN    FOUR-PART   ORDER    SUBDIVIDED. 

Four  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Mainzer's  Music  Book  for  the  Young. 


5^^^^p^^^^^^p^ 


A- way  for  once  with  learned  lore,  We'll   con  o'er  books  and  rules  no  more; 

22222  2  22 
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As  the  musical  expression  of  the  Trochaic  and  Iambic  rhythms,  which 
are  sequences  of  feet  of  two  syllables,  is  provided  for  by  a  corresponding 
arrangement  of  notes  by  twos,  forming  binary,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  commcm  time,  so  the  musical  expression  of  the  Dactylic  and 
Anapaestic  rhythms,  which  are  sequences  of  feet  of  three  syllables, 
is  provided  for  by  an  arrangement  of  notes  by  threes,  forming  triple 
time. 

We  have  already  shown,  incidentally,  that  the  measure  of  triple  time 
in  its  simplest  form  exactly  corresponds  to  a  Dactylic  foot  (see  ante, 
page  445),  the  first  beat  being  accented,  and  the  remaining  two  unac- 
cented. For  another  example  of  this  rhythm  we  may  refer  the  reader 
to  the  National  Anthem,  "  God  save  the  Queen.**  A  few  measures  must 
suffice  here  (Fig.  5)  : — 

FIG  5. — DACTYLIC   RHYTHM   IN   THREE-PART   ORDER. 

Three  Crotchets  ib  a  measure. 


i 


=tF 


i 


tc 


X 


m 


E^ 


It 


m 


? 


God  save  oar  gracious  Queen,  Long  live  our  no-ble  Queen,  God  save  the  Queeo. 

2S  22  2222  22 

The  Anapaest  is  the  reverse .  of  the  Dactyl,  just  as  the  Iambus  is  the 
reverse  of  the  Trochee ;  and  triple  time  is  accordingly  employed  for 
Anapaestic  rhythm,  in  the  same  manner  as  common  time  for  Iambic, 
namely,  by  beginning  the  sequence  on  the  unaccented  beat  of  the  measure. 
The  following  is  an  example  (Fig.  6)  : — 

FIG.    6. ANAPiESTIO   RHYTHM   IN    THREE -PART   ORDER. 


Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure. 


From  The  Second  Class  Tune  Book. 


1 


Z 


-^ 


5 


± 


? 


t: 


Ere       a  -  round  the  huge  oak  which  o*er-  sha-  dows  von    hill,  Where  my 

22  22  22  2'2  22 


ip 


± 


± 


± 


I 


i 


t 


■^ 


lore  -  fa  -  thers    used    to       re    -  cline. 

2  2  2  2 

The  rhythm  of  triple  time  is  thus  essentially  Dactylic  or  Anapaestic ; 
and,  when  the  pulsations  or  beats  of  the  measure  exactly  correspond,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  syllables  of  the  verse,  as  in  the  above  instances,  this 
time  is  employed  in  its  simplest  form. 

By  the  combination  of  the  first  and  second  beats  of  the  measure 
upon  one  syllable,  this  kind  of  time  becomes  highly  suited  to  the 
expression  of  Trochaic  and  Iambic  rhythm.  By  this  means  the  poetic 
rhythm  is  perfectly  expressed,  for  both  elements,  the  relative  accentua- 
tion and  the  relative  duration  of  the  syllables,  are  faithfully  reproduced 
in  the  music.  A  considerable  number  of  tunes,  both  secular  and  sacred, 
will  be  found  written  throughout  with  this  rhythmical  structure,  on 
account  of  its  simple,  natural,  and  expressive  character. 

The  following  passage  is  an  illustration  of  Trochaic  rhythm  set  in  thil 
measure  (Fig.  7)  : — 
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ria.   7. — TROOHAIO   rhythm  in   three-part  ORDER. 
Three  Crotchets  in  a  measare.  From  Tilleard*8  Sacred  Mtunc  for  Schools. 


Children    of      the  heavenly  King,       As    we     jonr  -  ney,  let  us  sing ; 
S  i  %  2  2  3 

In  the  annexed  passage  we  have  an  example  of  Iambic  rhythm  in  the 
same  measure  (Fig.  8)  : — 

FIG.   8. — ^IAMBIC   RHYTHM  IN   THREE-PART   ORDER. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  Bound  from  Crampton*s  School  Pieces. 


1^ 
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M 


t 


:ai 


t 


5 


t 


Be    -    gin 


? 


with       cou     -    rage      thy 

2  2 


ca    -   reer, 

2 


i^ 


■**- 


f-hT-^ 


t 


£ 


t 


M 


Keep     high      thy        heart,         thy 

2  2  2 


con    -    science    clear, 
2 


^ — F^-U 


± 


m 


t 


And 
2 


walk      thy      way 

2 


with 
2 


-  out 


tear. 


2 


Next  in  order  of  complexity  would  come  composite  verse  set  in 
triple  time.  The  subjoined  measures  of  one  of  Mendelssohn's  open- 
air  part-songs  exhibit  Dactylic  and  Trochaic  rhythm  in  combination 
(Kg.  9) :— 

FIG.   9. — DAOTYLIO   AND   TROCHAIC    RHYTHMS   IN   THREE -PART   ORDER. 
Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Davidson's  Handbook  of  Part-Music. 
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Comeyeso  ear-ly,  Days  sweet  and  kind,  Winter  so  sur  -  ly  leaving  be -hind? 

222  22  22  222 

The  149th  Psalm  exhibits  a  combination  of  Anapaestic  and  Iambic 
rhythms  (Fig.  10)  :— 

FIG    10. ANAPJESTIC    AND    IAMBIC    RHYTHMS   IN    THREE-PART   ORDER. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  Hanover  Tune. 
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O        praise    ye        the     Lord,       Pre  -    pare     your    glad        voice 

2  2  2  2  2  2 


X 


U     J     J  I  J^l 
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to 
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2 

2 

Bing; 


This  species  of  time  is  further  adapted  to  the  expression  of  Trochaic 
dnd  Iambic  rhythms  by  the  occasional  subdivision  of  a  beat  into  two 
parts,  and  the  application  of  a  separate  syllable  to  each  part.     When 
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such  subdivision  takes  place,  the  first  part  of  the  beat,  even  if  the  beat 
itself  is  an  unaccented  one  in  relation  to  the  whole  measure,  is  an 
accented  moment  relatively  to  the  second  part.  An  example  of  each 
rhythm  expressed  in  this  way  is  subjoined  (Figs.  11  and  12)  : — 

FIG.    11. TROCHAIC    RHYTHM    IN   THREE -PART   ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 

Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  Tilleard's  Secular  Music  for  Schools. 


^^^^^^m 


Thro'  the   rest-ful  night  de  -  fend  -  ed,  Glad  our    song     of  thanks  we 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

FIG.    12. — IAMBIC   RHYTHM   IN   THREE-PART   ORDER   SUBDIVIDED. 
Three  Crotchets  in  a  measure. 


sing. 


^ 


m 


The  hard  -  y  Norseman's  house  of    yore 

2  2  2  2 


Was  on    the  foaming     wave, 

2  2  2 


As  the  four-part  measure  is  a  compound  of  two  two-part  measures, 
so  the  six-part  measure  is  a  compound  of  two  three-part  measures. 
The  rhythmical  arrangements  therefore  of  the  so-called  "compound 
common  time "  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  triple  time.  The 
teacher  should,  in  first  explaining  the  construction  of  the  six-part 
measure,  adopt  the  same  unit  of  time  (the  crotchet)  that  he  has  all 
along  employed.  He  may  afterwards  substitute  the  quaver  for  the 
crotchet  both  in  the  three-part  and  the  six-part  measure,  or,  in  other 

words,  proceed  from  |  and  f  to  |  and  |  time. 

We  will  adduce  instances  of  the  most  simple  forms  of  this  measure. 
The  more  complex  forms  will  be  rarely  if  ever  met  with  in  such  short 
pieces  of  music  as  are  suitable  for  the  practice  of  the  pupils  before 
they  learn  modulation. 

The  passages  in  Figs.  13  and  14  exhibit  the  rhythm  of  the  uncom- 
bined  moments  of  the  measure  as  (1)  Dactylic,  when  we  commence  with 
an  accented,  or  (2)  Anapaestic,  when  we  commence  with  an  imacceuted, 
moment.  They  correspond  to  the  passages  in  three-part  order  repre- 
sented in  Figs.  5  and  6. 

FIG.    13. — DACTYLIC    RHYTHM   IN    SIX-PART   ORDER. 
Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure.       From  Martin's  School  and  Family  Book  of  Part-Music. 
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Spring !  Spring !  heau-ti-ful  Spring !  Hitherward  cometh  like  hope  on  the  wing : 

22  22  22  22 

FIG    14. ANAP^STIC   RHYTHM   IN    SIX-PART   ORDER. 

Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  '*  The  Young  Singer's  Book  of  Songs." 
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In      a      val  -  ley       ob  -  scure,  on       a       bank    of    green  shade,     A 
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sweet    lit  -  tie  Hare  -  bell    her  dwell  -  ing    had    made. 

2  2  2  2  2  2 
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Figs.  15  and  16  exhibit  the  combination  of  the  moments  to  form  (1) 
Trochaic,  or  (2)  Iambic  rhjthm.     They  correspond  to  PigsL  7  and  8. 

FIG.    15. — TROCHAIC    RHYTHM  IN   SIX-PART  ORDER. 
Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  the  same. 
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Wel-come,  red     and  round -y    sun,      Dropping  low  -  ly 

2  2  2  2  2 


in     the    west, 

2 


FIG.    16. — IAMBIC   RHYTHM   IN   SIX-PART   ORDER. 

Six  Crotchets  in  a  measure.  From  the  same. 


There   went  three  kings  in  -  to    the  east,  Three  kings  both  great  and   high; 

2  2  2  2  2  2  2 

Any  piece  in  six-part  order  may,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  be 
divided  off  into  three-part  order  by  inserting  a  bar  in  the  middle  of 
every  measure.  The  only  difference  between  the  six-part  and  the  three- 
part  order  is,  that  the  former  represents  a  specific  grouping  of  the 
latter  into  larger  rhythmical  divisions — a  grouping  by  twos.  While, 
therefore,  every  passage  in  six-part  measure  may  be  resolved  into  three- 
part  measure,  it  is  not  every  passage  in  three-part  measure  that  will 
admit  of  being  converted  into  six-part  measure ;  for  example,  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  cited  by  Dr.  Marx,  in  which  the  measures  are  grouped 
by  threes  (Fig.  17):— 

FIG.    17, TRIPLE   MEASURES   GROUPED   BY  THREES. 

Swiss  Popular  Song. 
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p^^^^^^ 


Cliristnias  now  soon  will  be  here     a  -  gain :  May  the  time  quickly  grow  less : 


i^^^ 


^ 


^i^^^^^^^M 


Ma  -  ny  a  heart  will    it  cheer  a-gain,  Ma  -  ny   a  home  will    it    bless. 

Most  tunes  in  three-part  order,  however,  may  be  so  converted,  the 
measures  being  generally  grouped  by  twos. 

In  order  to  give  each  six-part  measure  the  character  of  a  whole,  it  is 
the  rule  to  subordinate  the  chief  part  of  the  second  constituent  division 
in  performance  to  that  of  the  first,  by  accenting  the  one  more  strongly 
than  the  other.  The  two  accents  of  the  compound  measure  are  accord- 
iiigly  termed  primary  and  secondary  respectively. 

The  teacher  will  now  have  exhausted  all  the  most  simple  orders  of 
measures,  and  the  most  simple  forms  of  measure  in  each  order.  The 
more  complex  forms  of  these  measures  occur  only  in  extended  compo- 
sitions, which  necessarily  modulate  into  foreign  keys,  as  no  composition 
can  be  long  sustained  in  the  same  key  without  becoming  monotonous. 
The  practice  of  the  more  complex  forms  must  therefore  be  deferred  until 
the  pupils  have  acquired,  some  skill  in  reading  passages  of  modulation. 
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Such  difficult  combmations  as  twelve-part  and  nine-part  measures  alto- 
gether transcend  the  sphere  of  elementary  instruction. 

The  simplicity  of  musical  rhythm  is  in  proportion  to  the  shortness 
and  clearness  of  its  rudimentary  forms,  and  to  the  smallness  of  the 
number  by  which  these  are  grouped  into  larger  rhythmical  divisions. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  rudimentary  forms  or  smallest 
divisions,  which  generally  constitute  measures  or  portions  of  the  same 
extent,  and  we  have  seen  what  must  be  the  general  classification  of  the . 
exercises  according  to  the  length  and  structure  of  these  ultimate  unities. 

But  we  must  also  make  a  specific  classification  of  the  exercises  imder 
each  head,  according  to  the  second  condition  of  simplicity  in  the  rhythm, 
the  number  of  small  divisions  (members)  which  are  grouped  together  to 
form  a  larger  division  (section).  The  teacher  should,  imder  each  descrip- 
tion of  measure,  select  for  practice  first  exercises  in  which  the  members 
are  grouped  by  twos,  and  afterwards  gradually  such  as  have  wider  sections, 
always  making  the  pupils  observe  and  understand  the  structure  of  the 
rhythm,  without  which  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  will  be  useless  as 
regards  the  attainment  of  its  main  object,  that  of  teaching  the  pupils 
rhythmical  expression. 

In  making  this  sub-classification,  the  length  of  the  lines  of  the  poetry 
will  generally  be  a  guide. 

We  will,  with  the  reader's  permission,  illustrate  by  an  example  or 
two  the  different  lengths  of  sections  in  the  same  order.  We  will 
take  three-part  order,  as  one  of  om*  previous  illustrations  will  then 
serve  us. 

In  Fig.  18  the  members  (which  are  here  exactly  coincident  with  the 
measures)  are  combined  two  by  two. 

Fia.    18. — SECTIONS  OP   TWO   MEASURES   IN  THREE-PART  ORDER. 

From  "  Sixty  Amusing  Songs." 
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Were  la     no  -  ble  lord,  And  had  a  coach  and  four,  I*d  ride  in   state ; 
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But    as  I       do    not  see  How  this  can  quick-ly    be,      I'd  bet-ter  wait. 


We  have  already  given  in  Fig.  17  an  example  of  a  combination  of  three 
and  three  members  in  this  time. 

In  Fig.  19  the  members  are  combined  four  by  four. 

FIG.   19. — SECTIONS   OF   FOUR   MEASURES   IN   THREE -PART  ORDER. 

"  The  Minute  Gun  at  Sea." 


SJEP^EEJ^^^ 


Let  him  who  sighs  in     sad-ness  here,  Be-joice,  and  know  a   friend  is   near ! 


Wider  combinations  than  this  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  vocal 
music. 

It  may  seem  that  this  combination  of  members  is  the  same  thing  as 
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the  grouping  of  single  measures  into  compound  ones.  But  it  is  more 
than  this,  for  the  compound  measures  are  themselves  treated  as  unities, 
and  combined  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  in  Fig.  20,  we  have  a 
passage  of  compound  common  time,  in  which,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  members  are  of  equal  length  with  the  measures,  and  are  combined 
two  by  two.  If  a  passage  does  not  present  combinations  on  this 
larger  scale,  it  cannot  fiedrly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  compoxmd 
time. 

FIG.    20. SECTIONS   OF    TWO    MEASURES    IN   SIX-PART   ORDER. 

From  FiDELio. 


Oh !    do   Dot  think  yon  streak  so  bright  Is     har-  bin  -  ger  of  morning's  light. 


Be-lieve  me,  yon -der  streak  of  light  Is      har -bin- ger  of  morning  bright 

"We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  subject  of  rhythm,  first,  because 
rhythm  is  one  of  the  two  chief  elements  in  the  art ;  secondly,  because 
the  sense  of  rhythm  is  the  lowest  grade  of  musical  inclination,  and  is 
accordingly  the  grade  most  commonly  possessed  and  earliest  evinced ; 
thirdly,  because,  notwithstanding  these  things,  rhythm  is  precisely  the 
part  of  music  which  is  most  neglected  in  musical  instructi(m. 

1.  On  the  importance  of  rhythm  Dr.  Marx  makes  the  following 
observations  in  his  "  General  Musical  Instruction  : " — 

"  It  is  rhythm  chiefly  which  gives  order,  comprehensibility,  and  signi- 
fication to  musical  compositioDs,  and  renders  them  capable  of  producing 
an  unfailing  and  determined  effect.  It  is  rhythm  which  singles  out  and 
reduces  to  order  an  unintelligible  mass  of  notes,  which  brings  equal  and 
unequal  notes  into  parts  of  bars,  and  into  whole  bars,  and  thence  into 
passages,  phrases,  and  subjects ;  in  fine,  into  appreciable  and  effective 
combination. 

"  Now,  we  know  from  daily  experience  that  there  are  much  larger 
compositions  than  movements, — compositions  which  consist  of  many  pas- 
sages* phrases,  and  subjects,  combined  together.  What  preserves  order 
amongst  them  1  In  the  first  place  again — ^rhythm.  Then,  or  next  in 
authority,  or  governing  influence,  the  arrangements  of  modulation  and 
the  several  chief  subjects  of  the  composition. 

"  For  the  study  and  performance  of  a  composition,  it  is  highly 
profitable  to  understand  clearly  its  entire  construction  and  arrange- 
ment." 

2.  On  the  general  diffusion  of  a  feeling  for  rhythm,  a  clever  essay, 
reprinted  from  the  "  Quarterly  Ileview  "  in  Murray's  Railway  Reading, 
contains  the  following  remarks,  which  may  relieve  the  sense  of  weariness 
induced  in  the  reader  by  the  perusal  of  our  dry  and  formal  exposition  : — 

"  The  natural  history  of  music  is  full  of  wonders.  Wherever  we  look 
into  its  inherent  elements,  we  are  met  by  signs  of  precautionary  care. 
It  is  as  if  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  had  presided  over  the  construction 
of  this  one  with  especial  love,  fencing  it  round  with  every  possible  natural 
security  for  its  safe  development,  and  planting  it  among  those  instincts 
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we  have  least  power  to  pervert.  The  sense  of  time  is  alone  a  marvellous 
guarantee — a  conscience  which  no  other  art  possesses  in  the  same  measure 
— ^the  order  which  is  music's  first  law — ^the  pulse  which  regulates  the 
health  of  the  whole  impalpable  body — ^the  first  condition  of  musical 
being — an  invisible  framework,  in  which  the  slippery  particles  of  sound 
are  knit  together  for  action — a  natural  regularity  which  we  can  only 
bear  to  hear  transgressed  from  the  pleasurable  suspense  in  which  the 
mind  is  kept  for  its  return ;  for  the  suspensions  in  the  musical  worlds 
unlike  those  in  the  moral,  have  the  blessed  property  of  never  bringing 
disappointment  in  their  train.  How  deep  the  sense  of  time  implanted 
in  the  human  breast,  when  the  mere  motion  of  a  little  bit  of  stick,  and 
that  not  governed  by  any  piece  of  nicely-constructed  mechanism,  but  by 
the  sole  will  of  one  capricious  dandy,  can  supply  it  in  ample  abundance 
to  an  orchestra  of  five  hundred  performers  !  But  the  true  timist  is  time 
all  over — his  outward  man  is  one  general  conductor — eye,  ear,  or  touch, 
are  alike  susceptible  to  the  electric  fluid  of  true  musical  measur^-^ 
you  may  communicate  it  to  him  by  the  palms  of  his  hands,  or  the  soles 
of  his  feet.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  state  of  corporeal  infirmity  or 
mutilation  which  could  render  him  insensible  to  this  law.  He  may  be 
blind  or  lame,  he  may  be  paralyzed  from  head  to  foot,  or  may  have  left 
half  his  limbs  on  the  field  of  battle,  it  matters  not — ^while  he  has  sufficient 
body  left  to  house  his  mind,  the  sense  of  time  will  not  desert  him. 

"  We  should  hardly  say  that  an  ear  for  melody  is  the  highest  criterion 
of  a  taste  for  music.  It  sets  heads  wagging,  and  feet  tapping,  sends 
the  ploughman  whistling  forth,  and  takes  many  a  stall  at  the  Opera  j 
but  we  suspect  it  is  rather  the  love  of  harmony  which  is  the  real  divining- 
rod  of  the  latent  treasures  of  deep  musical  feeling." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  the  explanation  is  obvious.  In  a 
melody  we  have  to  follow  only  one  sequence  of  sounds  ;  whereas  in 
harmony  we  have  to  follow  several  sequences  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
discriminate,  not  only  the  successive  relations  of  the  sounds  of  each 
sequence,  but  also  the  simultaneous  relations  of  the  sounds  of  the  difierent 
sequences. 

But  the  natural  taste  for  melody  admits  of  very  great  development 
by  cultivation,  for  in  its  uncultivated  state  it  recognizes  only  the 
most  simple  relations.  The  difference  between  an  uncultivated  and  a 
cultivated  taste  in  this  particular  is  well  described  and  accounted  for  in 
the  passage  which  follows,  taken  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Essay  on  "  the 
Rationale  of  Verse  :" — 

"  The  perception  of  pleasure  in  the  equality  of  sounds  is  the  principle 
of  music.  Unpractised  ears  can  appreciate  only  simple  equalities,  such 
as  are  found  in  ballad  airs.  While  comparing  one  simple  sound  with 
another,  they  are  too  much  occupied  to  be  capable  of  comparing  the 
equality  subsisting  between  these  two  simple  sounds,  taken  conjointly, 
and  two  other  similar  simple  sounds,  taken  conjointly.  Practised  ears, 
on  the  other  hand,  appreciate  both  equalities  at  the  same  instant ; 
although  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  both  are  hea/rd  at  the  same  instant. 
One  is  heard  and  appreciated  from  itself ;  the  other  is  heard  by  the 
memory ;  and  the  instant  glides  into  and  is  confounded  with  the 
secondary  appreciation.    Highly  cultivated  musical  taste,  in  this  manner, 
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enjoys  not  only  these  doable  equalities,  all  appreciated  at  once,  but  takes 
pleasurable  cognizance,  through  memory,  of  equalities,  the  members  of 
which  occur  at  intervals  so  great,  that  the  uncultivated  taste  loses  them 
altogether.  That  this  latter  can  properly  estimate  or  decide  on  the 
merits  of  what  is  called  scientific  music,  is  of  course  impossible." 

In  cultivating  the  taste  for  melody,  therefore,  we  must  begin  with  the 
smallefft  rhythmical  combinations,  and  proceed  step  by  step  to  such  as 
are  more  and  more  extensive.  This,  the  reader  will  remember,  is  the 
principle  of  classification  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  apply  in 
sketching  out  a  course  of  rhythmical  exercises. 

3.  The  smging  of  our  music-classes  and  church-choirs  is  particularly 
defective  in  rhythmical  expression.  It  too  often  continues  in  the  even 
tenor  (or  treble)  of  its  way,  in  one  uniform  tone,  either  emphasizing 
everything,  or  leaving  everything  unemphasized. 

So  general  a  defectiveness  must  be  referrible  to  some  radical  error  in 
the  teaching  of  vocal  music.  We  attribute  it  mainly  to  the  excessive 
employment  in  recent  times  of  solfeggi.  We  cannot  for  our  life  see  how 
the  practice  of  unrhythmical  exercises  can  be  a  good  preparation  for  the 
proper  performance  of  rhythmical  melodies.  The  solfeggi  have  their  utility 
no  doubt,  or  they  would  not  be  employed  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  this. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  manage  to  do  without  them 
altogether.  Were  they  ever  so  rhythmical,  still  they  sacrifice  all  the 
aid  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  rhythm  of  poetry. 

The  tendency  to  sever  music  from  poetry  is  an  error  into  which  the 
professional  musician  naturally  falls,  because  music  hasybrAtTTi  a  separate 
and  independent  existence.  But  the  elementary  schoolmaster  should 
remember  that  he  has  to  instruct  children,  and  that  music  is  for  them, 
as  it  was  for  the  in&.ncy  of  the  human  race,  only  or  at  least  mainly  a 
means  of  expressing  poetry. 

We  have  accordingly  recommended  that  the  rhythm  of  poetry  should 
be  made  the  groundwork  for  teaching  the  rhythm  of  music  in  elementary 
schools. 

This  plan  would  have  an  indirect  advantage,  in  relation  to  elementary 
schools  for  the  laboring  classes,  which  may  perhaps  commend  it  to 
some  persons  more  than  its  direct  advantages.  It  would  cause  an 
improvement  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  scholars,  by  requiring  in  the 
case  of  each  tune  practised  a  clear,  distinct,  and  forcible  expression  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  poetry,  both  in  reading  and  singing  ;  and  would  thus 
tend,  in  conjunction  with  the  reading  lessons,  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
now  widely  diverse  pronunciation  of  difierent  provinces  of  the  country, 
— an  object  which  "  some  persons  '*  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  making 
vocal  music  a  branch  of  national  instruction,  and  which  all  must  admit 
to  be  highly  desirable. 

In  concluding  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  would  recommend  te  the 
attention  of  teachers  the  expositions  of  rhythm  contained  in  the  elemen- 
tary treatises  of  Mr.  Charles  Child  Spencer  and  Dr.  Marx,  as  the  best 
that  we  have  met  with. 

In  our  next  article,  we  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  the  general 
principles  on  which  Modulation  should  be  taught. 
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ROTARY   MOTION  OF  WYLD'S   GREAT   GLOBR 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  ENGLISH  JOUBKAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

Sir, — It  may  be  an  interestiDg  novelty  to  not  a  few  of  your  readers, 
that,  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  diurnal  motion  necessarily  causing 
Wyld's  Great  Globe  to  rotate  on  its  axis  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  it 
must  result,  in  describing  a  circle,  that  the  fixed  extremity  of  the  given 
radius  will  at  the  same  time  describe  the  circumference  of  another  circle, 
of  which  the  centre  is  the  revolving  extremity. 

Let  G  Fhe  the  perpendicular  from  (7,  the  centre  of  Wyld's  Globe  upon 
P  a  point  in  the  earth's  axis,  and  let  (7  J9  be  the  radius  of  the  Globe 
coincident  with  C  P, 


( 


^N. 


By  Dr.  Lardner's  Euclid  (11th  edition,  p.  6),  "  If  a  right  line  of  a  given 
length  revolve  in  the  same  plane  round  one  of  its  extremities  as  a  fixed 
point,  tho  other  extremity  will  describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  fixed  extremity." 

Therefore  since  G  P  revolves  about  the  extremity  P  as  a  fixed  point, 
the  extremity  G  describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is 
P ;  but,  by  hypothesis,  G  D  revolves  about  C  as  a  centre,  therefore  G  P, 
being  G  D  produced,  also  revolves  about  (7  as  a  centre,  and  the  point  P 
describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  which  the  centre  is  (7  ;  that  is, 
ihefioced  eod/remity  of  the  radius  describes  Hie  ci/rcmnference  of  a  circle  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  revolving  extremity/. 

Corollary.  Hence  it  appears  that,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  the  earth's 
centre  revolves  about  every  point  on  the  equator,  and  the  earth's  axis 
about  every  meridian  ! — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

ff.  M,^s  Dockya/rd,  Pembroke,  S.  A.  Gk)OD. 

IM  Oct.  1856. 


The  Canadian  Joubnal  of  Education  has  an  able  article  on  the 

teaching  of  '^  Common  Things,''  and  we  are  glad  to  see  in  it  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Bean  of  Hereford  to  improve  education,  which 
have  long  since  signalized  him  as  one  of  our  great  champions  in  that  noble  cause. 
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The  Treasury  of  Greography.  Designed  and  commenced  by  the  late 
Samuel  Maunder ;  continued  and  completed  by  William  Hughes, 
F.B.G.S.     Pp.  924.     London  :  Longmans,  1856. 

The  introductory  part  of  this  work  is  written  by  the  late  Mr. 
Maunder,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  his  other  works.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  in  acquiring  information,  and  we  see  in  this  work 
the  "  results  of  many  years  of  study  devoted  to  a  fevourite  and  well- 
considered  subject." 

The  descriptions  of  both  countries  and  counties  are  good,  but  in  some 
instances  are  not  full  enough,  e,  g.  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Scilly  Isles, 
both  of  which  well  merit  more  full  and  particular  descriptions.  The 
towns  and  country  are  worthy  of  more  notice,  and  also  the  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  engravings  are  remarkably  pretty  and  well  executed,  and  the 
maps  plain  and  good. 

The  type  is  Sir  too  small,  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  that  to 
render  all  school-books,  both  more  useful  as  well  as  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  they  should  not  be  printed  in  type  smaller  than  brevier. 


Elements  of  Modern  History.  By  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler  Lord 
Woodhouselee.  Fourth  Edition.  Pp.  275.  Edinburgh:  Black, 
1856. 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  Tytler's  valuable  History. 
Section  75  on  Literature  and  Science  during  the  eighteenth  and  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is  deeply  interesting.  There  is  a  good 
chronological  table  at  the  end. 


LITTLE  BOOKS. 


Ckogruphy  of  Prodiictions  and  Manufactvres.  By  John  Flint.  Pp.  86.  (London  : 
Naitional  Society  Depository,  1856.)  A  most  nsefal  addition  to  all  school-books, 
beginning  with  a  table  of  definitions,  followed  by  sections  on  mineral,  vegetable,  and 
animal  substances,  additional  productions  and  manufactures,  distribution  of  vegetable 
productions,  and  a  section  on  trade  winds.  No  school  should  be  without  this  book. 
Manual  of  School  Oardeiiing.  Pp.  63.  (National  Society's  Depository,  West- 
minster, 1866.)  We  know  not  who  may  be  the  author  of  this  use^  publication,  but 
the  pre£Eice  alone  proclaims  him  to  be  a  practical-minded  thoughtful  man,  and  his 

observations  therein  are  redolent  of  ability  and  great  good  sense. Manual  of 

Health,     By  John  Flint.     Pp.  35.     (London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall.)    This  is  a 

most  useful  little  book,  full  of  valuable  advice  and  suggestions ;  and  we  cannot  but 

rejoice  to  see  that  Mr.  Flint  has  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 

people  themselves,  for  he  mo&t  truVj  swya*.  ""S^\>i\3L«t  ^o^eraxafttita,  nobles,  learned 

men,  pbysiciana,  nor  clergy  can  \ie\p  tlae  "^oot^\©,  xnXeea  \^e^  ^>^&^  ^X.TVN^XaV^^'^^Ki.- 
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selves."  We  sbonld  like  to  see  this  a  standard  book  in  the  homes  of  our  English 
peasantry. Spdling  Exercises.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Stretton,  M.A.  Pp.  96.  (Na- 
tional Society's  Depository,  1856.)  We  cannot  speak  fiivonrably  of  these  spelling 
exercises ;  there  is  nothing  partipularly  novel  in  the  arrangement,  and  part  No.  X.  is 
certainly  a  failure  :  for  instance,  the  author  depicts  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
" d^jetLner  k la  fourchette/*  as  derzett-vMroA-lah-jour^kayt,  "valet  de  chambre,"  as  vol- 

ay-def-shambeTf  &c.  &c.     The  table  of  abbreviations  is  useful. Ea^lancUion  of  the 

most  Common  Rides  of  Arithmetic,  By  the  Rev.  A.  Wilson.  Piurt  I.  Pp.  24. 
(London  :  Sanctuary^  Westminster,  1856.)  This  is  a  simple  little  book,  as  f^r  as  it 
goes,  but  we  cannot  see  much  to  praise  in  it. 


SERIALS  RECEIVED. 
Frazer^B  Moffo^ne;  Canadian  Jowwd  ofSduccUion ;  Pewny  Post. 


Industrial  Schools. — ^WLafc  do  you  recommend  for  bojrs  in  a  town- 
school  ? — Labor, 

Anstoer. — ^W.  H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  of  Painswick,  has  tried  Printing  with  great 
success,  and  Joining.  They  have  three  founts  of  type  and  an  old  press,  which 
turns  out  the  work  very  respectably.  We  saw  the  boys  at  work  last  week,  and 
found  that  they  both  compose,  distribute,  and  do  the  press-work  themjMlves^  with 
very  little  superintendence  from  the  schoolmaster. 

Black  Boards. — These  get  so  easily  greasy  and  nnchalkable,  that  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  of  a  substitute. — Q,  E.  Z. 

Anstoer. — ^Try  Groombridge's.  It  is  a  sort  of  tarpauling  stretched  on  a 
square  deal  frame,  and  takes  the  chalk-mark  admirably  and  rubs  out  easily.  It 
is  also  very  light  and  portable. 

Collective  Teaching. — ^What  is  the  best  mode  of  eschewing  this 
i*ock,  on  which  so  many  teachers  split  ? — A  Comrdry  Gurcnte, 

Answer. — ^The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  make  each  child  silently  hold 
his  hand  out  who  thinks  he  can  answer ;  then  point  to  the  youngest  or  least 
likely  to  be  right,  to  answer  you.  If  the  others  think  the  answer  right,  teach 
them  to  drop  their  hands  ;  if  not,  to  keep  them  up, — in  which  case  take  their 
answers  successively  till  the  question  is  well  and  fully  angered.  This  has  been 
found  to  be  the  quietest  and  most  effectual  way  of  testing  a  whole  class,  and  of 
avoiding  the  delusion  caused  by  a  number  of  children  echoing  a  correct  answer, 
which  is  really  given  by  one  or  two  only  of  the  most  forward  scholars. — From 
Symons*  Circular  to  Teachers. 


Teachers  should  be  Mild  and  Patient. — We  ought  to  guard 

against  all  tendencies  to  cruelty.  In  the  ordinary  intercourse  with  our  pupils,  let 
the  hand  never  touch  them  save  in  kindness.  Unenviable  must  be  the  feelings,  or 
hard  the  heart  of  him,  who  notices  his  pupils  shrinking  from  him,  from  fear  of  pain, 
at  his  approach.  Above  all,  we  ought  never  to  strike  the  head  of  a  child.  Of  all 
modes  of  torture  invented,  we  know  of  none  more  fiendish  than  that  of  pulling  hair 
or  ears.  Let  us  beware  of  giving  way  to  this  impulse  of  revenge.  Where  this 
spirit  rules,  all  is  flowerless — ^not  a  virtue  can  grow  on  its  cold,  barren  soil.  It 
begets  a  host  of  meaner  passions  in  the  breasts  of  those  towards  whom  it  is  exercised. 
The  child  must  believe  the  teacher  incapable  of  it,  or  his  confidence  in  him  is  shaken. 
Be  patient  forbearing,  finn,  and  kind.—  Ccmodiooi  Jo\Mrual  o|  EdAjycoXlva. 
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GLOUCESTERSHIRE   CHURCH   SCHOOLMASTERS' 

ASSOCLA.TION. 

This  Association  held  its  third  annual  meeting  at  Cheltenham  on 
the  14th  ult.  at  the  Training  College  there.  It  was  attended  by  a 
large  concourse  of  clergy  and  teachers.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  pre- 
sided ;  and  among  those  present  were  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Mrs.  Dawes^ 
Archdeacon  Thorpe  and  Mrs.  Thorpe,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  Best,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Bromby,  Blackmore,  Wetherell,  Forster,  Powell,  Hall, 
Clements,  Emeris,  Minigan,  Davies,  Griffiths,  Whateley,  &c.  <kc.,  T.  B. 
Baker,  J.  C.  Hayward,  W.  H.  Hyett,  and  G.  Bengough,  Esqrs. ;  H.  M.'s 
Inspectors,  Bellairs  and  Symons,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  Mr. 
Bee,  and  nearly  every  teacher,  male  and  female,  belonging  to  it. 

The  museum  displayed  admirable  drawings  by  the  pupils  of  the  Training 
College,  and  a  series  of  excellent  maps,  and  also  of  plans  illustrating 
Dr.  lArdner's  scientific  apparatus  by  the  boys  of  the  Gloucester  Blue- 
Coat  School,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  their  instructors. 

Two  model  lessons  were  given  by  Mr.  Moyse,  of  Trinity  School,  Chel- 
tenham, and  Mr.  Easton,  of  the  Workhouse  School,  a  large  class  of  whose 
scholars  acquitted  themselves  admirably.  These  lessons  exhibited  in 
striking  contrast  the  two  modes  of  collective  and  individual  teaching, 
questioning,  and  answering. 

The  Dean  of  Hereford  then  gave  a  very  long  and  valuable  lecture  on 
several  social  evils  and  their  remedies,  together  with  some  interesting 
educational  comments.  The  lecture  was  so  discursive,  that  each  of  its 
important  topics  was  treated  somewhat  briefly,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
amplified  in  its  reproduction  in  book-shape.  The  following  sketch  is  a 
mere  outline. 

The  Dean  commenced  by  some  general  and  introductory  remarks  on 
the  sort  of  education  required  by  the  working  classes.  He  had  observed 
it  was  remarked  lately,  by  a  speaker  at  Bridgnorth,  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  boy  in  the  district  union  school  at  Quatt,  though  he  could 
work  problems  in  Euclid,  or  travel  over  the  asses'  bridge,  was  able  to  tell 
at  what  angle  a  furrow  should  be  laid  to  catch  the  frost.  This  mis- 
represented the  aim  of  our  schools.  It  was  expressly  to  enable  boys  to 
do  these  and  like  practical  things  that  the  instruction  was  designed. 
Boys  should  be  led  on  from  less  to  more  :  widening  gradually  the  sphere 
of  their  learning,  progressing  from  what  they  know  to  that  which  they 
learn  next,  by  interesting  them  in  the  subjects  of  study,  and  enticing 
them  to  go  on  by  degrees  to  higher  attainments  :  just  as  in  voyages  of 
discovery,  we  are  constantly  adding,  as  we  travel  on,  to  our  world  of 
knowledge.  To  all  such  mental  stores  the  acquisition  of  a  competent 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  geography  were  necessary  steps.  The  Dean 
then  emphatically  warned  teachers  against  that  imperfect  teaching  which 
brought  discredit  on.  educatioTv,  atLd.  «to«a  o&^q.  from  efforts  to  make  a 
display,  rather  than  by  broad  aad.  ^oWi^  ioxxoA^a^^vyaa  ^1  Vckss^v^'^,    "Sa 
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said,  that  if  tbe  common'  schools  were  properly  divided  into  dassect, 
according  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  such  as  from  8tol0,  10tol2,  12 
to  14,  and  that  the  real  amount  of  their  solid  attainments  were  probed, 
it  would  be  found  that  one-third  only  of  each  class  could  really  answer 
well,  so  as  to  prove  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  what  each  had  been 
taught.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  was  only  by  searching  examination,  and 
the  results  thus  obtained  in  actual  knowledge,  that  we  could  test  the  pro- 
gress and  amount  of  education  among  the  people,  and  not  by  statistical 
estimates  and  enumerations.  It  often  happens,  that  where  much  has 
been  taught,  little  has  been  retained.  The  untowardness  of  children, 
and  the  indifference  of  their  parents,  are  often  the  causes ;  but  oftener 
still  it  resulted  from  imperfect  teaching,  and  the  too  prevalent  habit  of 
being  satisfied  with  indefinite  answers  by  the  children  themselves,  who 
should  be  made  to  understand  distinctly,  and  then  to  express  clearly, 
what  they  have  learned.  Religious  instruction,  the  Dean  held,  could  not 
be  perfected  without  secular  instruction.  It  was  impossible  to  perform 
the  great  practical  duties  religion  so  strongly  enjoins,  without  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  such  secidar  sciences  as  may  be  requisite  to  enable 
us  to  perform  them  thoroughly  and  with  due  advantage  to  society.  Thus 
the  labourer  is  under  a  moral  obligation  to  improve  the  value  of  his 
labour.  It  is  by  the  study  of  useful  secular  knowledge  that  we  leam  to 
avoid  selfish  indulgence,  and  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  great 
Christian  duty  of  diligence  and  industry  in  whatever  stations  of  life  we 
filL  The  lecturer  illustrated  this  by  various  examples,  and  showed  how 
humianity  to  the  brute  creation,  and  many  other  virtues,  were  instilled 
and  aided  by  a  study  of  nature  and  her  laws.  He  dilated  eloquently  on 
the  tendency  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences, 
to  evoke  feelings  of  veneration,  and  uplift  our  hearts  in  adoration  of  God. 
He  instanced  the  popular  explanations  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  and  the 
simplifying  of  the  great  truths  of  astronomy,  and  their  apprehension  by 
the  people,  as  admirable  means  of  enhancing  the  moral  sense. 

Drawing  also  makes  the  hand  delineate  what  the  mind  conceives,  and 
thus  aids  its  functions  :  while  the  head  which  is  unable  to  master 
mechanical  truth  is  often  equally  imable  to  understand  moral  truth. 
Thus  geometry  contributes  to  the  education  of  the  head  almost  as  much 
as  to  that  of  the  eye. 

The  Dean  praised  drawing-schools,  instanced  the  success  of  that  at 
Hereford,  but  held  that  they  should  always  begin  with  a  thorough  course 
of  elementary  drawing.  Mr.  Hyett  had  rendered  good  service  to  the 
study  of  geometry  by  the  cheap  instruments  he  had  introduced.  The 
Dean  next  mentioned  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  half-guinea 
microscope,  made  at  Birmingham  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  This  encou- 
rages a  love  of  nature.  If  we  wish  rural  walks  to  do  children  good,  we 
must  give  them  a  taste  for  rural  sights. 

The  Dean  made  many  allusions  to  decimal  arithmetic,  and  dilated  on 
its  manifold  advantages,  and  on  the  marvellous  economy  that  would 
result  from  its  introduction  into  the  accounts  kept  at  the  Customs  and 
other  public  offices.  He  dwelt  next  on  the  merits  of  Savings'  Banks  and 
on  private  Banks  for  deposits.  He  denounced  Benefit  Societies :  8,000  out 
of  9,000  had  been  found  to  be  held  at  public-houses  ;  and  shoals  of  them 
had  become  insolvent.  Savings'  Banks  have  received  slight  increase  only 
of  deposits  dunng  the  last  ten  years,  tT[ioug)a.t\iekTe\i^aa\»««i^»\s2c^«si>svr 
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crease  of  prosperity  and  wages.  He  reoommended  the  pnrcliase  of  deferred 
annnities  by  school  teachers.  To  secure  an  anntiity  of  £20  ()er  annum, 
to  begin  at  55,  it  wonld  require  a  payment  of  only  £3.  13».  id.  per  ann. 
from  25  to  55  ;  and  if  death  occurs  before  55,  the  office  returns  the 
whole  of  the  annual  premiums  received.  Pensions  were  contemplated  to 
school  teachers,  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  but  the  lecturer  advised 
them  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  He  next  advocated  the 
purchase  of  school-books  by  scholars,  and  a  system  of  graduated  school 
fees  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parent.^  It  was  said  that  this  was  not 
fair,  for  that  shop-goods  were  sold  at  the  same  price  to  rich  and  poor. 
It  might  be  replied^  however,  that  this  equality  of  payments  was  not 
universal ;  for  instance, — ^the  Railway  Companies  conveyed  passengers 
in  first,  second,  and  third  class  carriages^  over  the  same  distances^  sA 
equal  speed,  for  very  different  prices. 

In  New  England,  education  had  been  enforced  as  early  as  1647,  by  the 
Filgritn  Fathers,  by  a  compulsory  Act,  to  make  towns  appoint  teachers 
in  grammar-schools,  where  there  were  but  fifty  families.  The  Dean 
espoused  the  project  of  similar  legislative  furtherance  to  education  here, 
by  means  of  graduated  school  fees,  supplemented  by  local  rates.  He 
defended  the  Farmers  from  the  accusation  of  being  averse  to  education, 
by  instancing  the  liberality  with  which  they  had  rated  themselves  in 
aid  of  the  school  he  had  established  at  King's  Sorabome,  by  a  twopenny 
rate  for  the  annual  cost,  and  a  six-penny  rate  for  additional  building, 
this  year. 

The  Dean  delivered  a  glowing  eulogium  on  the  vast  social  moralizing 
benefit  of  education  to  a  parish.  Blunt  had  well  said,  that  there  was  no 
better  way  of  regenerating  a  bad  parish  than  by  means  of  a  good  school. 
■Children  love  their  parents  in  proportion  to  the  sacrifices  they  make  for 
their  good  ;  thus  do  schools  supported  by  school  fees  cultivate  the 
benign  affections  of  filial  love,  far  exceeding  in  the  culture  of  the  social 
virtues  the  gratitude  called  forth  by  the  charities  of  the  rich.  The 
child  is  impressed  with  kindly  emotions,  not  by  the  largesses  of  the  Lady 
Bountifuls,  but  by  the  })rivations  of  his  poor  parents,  who  out  of  his 
scanty  means  spares  enough  to  supply  his  children  with  education. 
Thus,  as  Blunt  remarks,  "  does  the  school  become  the  epitome  of 
the  parish." 

The  Reverend  Lecturer  approved  of  the  prize  system,  and  of  alternate 
day  labour  for  farm  boys,  and  thought  the  farmers  of  Gloucestershire, 
stimulated  by  the  Cirencester  College,  would  perhaps  be  induced  to  try 
the  latter.  Efforts  were  making,  encouraged  by  some  of  the  chief 
employers  of  labour  in  Birmingham,  who  had  petitioned  for  it,  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  factory  Act  to  other  labour.  He  disbelieved  the 
cry  that  farmers  would  not  stand  the  system.  It  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day  to  persist  in  resisting  the  progress  of  knowledge 
among  the  people.  The  vast  extension  of  machinery  superseding  the 
necessity  of  manual  labour  mightily  facilitated  the  spread  of  knowledge 
and  given  time  for  mental  improvement.  The  making  of  iron  plates 
smooth,  for  certain  mechanical  purposes,  used  to  cost  12«.  per  square 
inch  :  by  improved  machinery  it  now  costs  Id.  per  inch.     The  population 

*  The  practical  difficulty  is,  how  to  draw  the  line  fairly  between  each  class. — 
En.  E.  J.  E. 
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of  the  whole  world  could  now  not  do  by  hand  labour  what  the  machine- 
power  of  Lancashire  alone  effects  with  perfect  ease,  and  infinitely  better. 

The  County  of  Gloucester  had  availed  itself  as  much  as  any,  of  the 
grants  in  aid  of  education.  The  Counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  and 
Worcester  as  little  as  any,  and  less  than  Gloucestershire,  though  their 
population  exceeds  it  by  more  than  60,000.  Their  backwardness  and 
low  moral  standard  the  Dean  attributed  greatly  to  the  prevalence  of  cider- 
drinking,  against  which  he  inveighed  in  strong  terms.  It  was  known  to 
diminish  bodily  strength  in  a  singular  d^ree ;  and  he  especially 
denounced  that  worst  phase  of  the  truck  system,  which  consisted  in 
paying  part  of  the  wages  of  labour  in  cider.  The  Dean  advocated  night- 
schools  for  adults,  and  lectures,  as  capital  modes  of  giving  instruction  to  the 
people ;  and  said  how  usefully  Clergymen  might  employ  the  leisure  they 
could  spare,  after  fulfilling  their  spiritual  and  parochial  ministrations,  to 
this  legitimate  and  useful  mode  of  diffusing  the  stores  of  their  own  informa- 
tion and  intelligence.  Judge  Talfourd  had  admirably  enforced  in  his 
last  charge  this  duty  of  kindly  sympathy  between  classes  as  the  great 
want  of  England. 

The  Dean  saw  no  reason  to  despond  at  the  slowness  of  education, 
like  aU  the  great  advances  in  machinery  and  art,  its  progress  must 
be  slow  and  gradual  They  liad  to-<lay  had  a  pleasing  proof  of  its  extension 
to  the  poorest  classes,  afforded  by  the  excellent  specimen  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  workhouse.  They  must  each  persevere  in  the  good 
work.  Those  who  strove  to  educate  were  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  as 
Franklin  had  said^  that  the  character  of  a  doer  of  good  was  of  more 
importance  than  any  other  reputation.  The  book-hawking  system  was 
another  useful  auxiliary  in  the  good  work.  An  old  quaint  writer  had 
said  of  books  : — "  Books  are  the  masters  which  instruct  us  without  rods, 
without  anger,  and  without  pay.  If  we  mistake  their  meaning  they  do 
not  murmur,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  they  do  not  laugh  at  us."  We  most 
never,  however,  forget,  in  our  anxiety  to  give  the  power  to  read,  to 
ascertain  what  becomes  of  the  power  when  it  is  acquired. 

The  Dean  then  enlarged  on  the  duty  of  improving  the  cottage  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  and  some  other  physical  means  of  facilitating  mental 
improvement  and  social  progress.  Thanks  were  unanimously  voted  to 
him  for  his  valuable  lecture ;  and  he  assented,  at  the  request  of  the 
meeting,  to  print  his  lecture.  The  association  then  adjourned  at  once  to 
luncheon,  at  which  the  Bishop  presided.  Two  subjects, — ^Annuities  for 
Teachers,  and  Prize  Systems,  were  proposed  for  discussion,  which  proved 
tame  and  uninteresting. 

It  is  highly  to  be  desired  that,  at  future  meetings  of  this  and 
similar  associations,  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  a  much 
larger,  and  the  clergy  a  much  smaller  part  in  the  proceedings.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  institution  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  former 
class,  who  have  few  if  any  other  opportunities  of  discussing  what  so 
closely  interests  themselves ;  whilst  the  clergy  have  manifold  occasions 
of  doing  so.  We  trust  there  will  for  the  future  be  summer  as  well  as 
winter  meetings,  and  that  the  next  lecture  at  each  association  will  be 
given  by  a  school-teacher.  We  trust  that  the  clergy  and  gentry  who 
are  members  will  forgive  this  hint.  It  will,  if  taken  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  be  assuredly  the  means  of  giving  these  useful  associa- 
tions a  vitality  and  practical  utility  they  will  not  otherwise  attain. 
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HANTS  AND  WILTS  ADULT  EDUCATION  SOCIETy,  AND  CON- 
FERENCE OF  INSTITUTIONS  IN  UNION. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  seconded  h j  the  Bishop  of  Salisbarj, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford. 

The  Chaibman  addressed  the  meeting.  He  gave  some  interesting  details  of  a 
visit  to  Mr.  Whitworth's  fiictoiy  in  Manchester ;  he  drew  attention  also  to  the  "  half- 
time  system"  in  the  fiictory  districts  of  Lancashire,  and  suggested  whether  some 
similar  provision  might  not  be  made  for  the  children  of  agricnltnral  districts.  He 
stated  that  the  objects  of  this  meeting  referred  rather  to  adnlt  than  to  elemfflitary 
education,  and  pointed  out  forcibly  the  importance  of  making  provision  for  carrying 
out  the  education  that  had  been  given  in  school.  This  Society  had  been  established 
since  he  left  the  county,  but  he  considered  it  a  movement  of  a  very  important 
character.  The  class  of  subjects  it  was  proposed  to  teach,  and  the  ground  the  Society 
proposed  to  occupy,  might  be  judged  of  by  tiie  diagrams,  apparatus,  and  models  before 
them.  When  formerly  in  Basingstoke  every  one  was  foretelling  ruin  from  the  railway, 
but  he  saw  no  sign  of  it.  Why  should  they  not  anticipate  the  same  result  from  steam 
in  all  its  applications  ?  The  steam  plough,  the  steam  thrashing-machine,  and  other 
agricultural  machines.  The  day  was  coming  when  skilled  labour  would  be  valued, 
nay,  necessary  ;  and  it  was  wise  in  us  to  prepare  for  it,  whether  by  the  night-school, 
by  half-time,  or  through  the  agency  of  the  institutions  in  union  with  this  Society  they 
were  assembled  to  consider ;  and  he  hoped  these  questions,  with  those  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  printed  schedule  in  their  hands,  would  be  brought  under  consideration, 
would  receive  that  attention  from  the  members  and  the  various  institutions  they 
represented,  which  they  so  richly  deserved.  The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Secre- 
tary to  read  the  Report. 

Repobt  op  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Sooibtt. 
PresenUd  October  7th,  1856,  cU  Basingstoke. 

In  presenting  their  Report  of  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1556,  the 
Conmiittee  venture  to  congratulate  the  S^ety  on  the  success  which  hais  attended 
its  labours.  The  great  work  of  promoting,  stimulating,  and  aiding  Adult  Education, 
is  not  one  which  can  be  accomplished  without  loDg-continued  exertion  and  patient 
forbearance.  There  is  much  lost  ground  to  make  good,  and  prejudices,  interests,  and 
difference  of  views  are  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  agree  upon  any  common  platform 
of  operations.  When  this  is  agreed  upon,  it  will  still  be  necessaiy  to  allow  for  very 
wide  diversities  of  circumstances  and  conditions  in  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out 
our  objects.  Great  as  the  improvement  has  been  in  our  elementary  schools  in  their 
method  of  teaching,  and  the  more  practical  range  of  subjects,  it  may  be  questionable 
whether  our  greatest  difficulty,  the  early  removal  of  children  from  school,  has  not 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  and  whether  the  very  efforts  we  have  made  to  im- 
prove school  teaching,  have  not  tended  to  abridge  its  duration.  It  is  beside  our  office 
to  enter  into  this  branch  of  inquiry  which  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  elementary 
than  Adult  Education  ;  but  as  it  is  our  duty  to  take  up  the  youth  as  we  receive  him 
from  the  elementary  schoolmaster,  it  is  necessarily  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  to 
our  hopes  of  carrying  on  his  education,  that  his  teaching  in  the  elementary  school 
should  be  sound,  enlightened,  and  liberal,  that  so  he  may  be  prepared  to  receive  with- 
out risk  or  danger  those  impressions  that  the  opening  world  cannot  £aiil  to  make,  and 
that  the  various  calls  and  ramifications  of  labour,  industry  and  skill  necessitate.  It 
has  been  a  question,  and  is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  this  meeting  is  called,  at 
what  age,  for  the  purposes  and  operations  of  the  Society,  Adult  Education  should  be 
considered  to  commence.  Fifteen  is  the  age  that  has  been  hitherto  taken,  but  judging 
from  the  correspondence  of  many  members  on  the  subject  of  evening  schools,  there 
would  appear  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  at  all  events  of  practice  on  this  subject, 
and  as  the  starting  point  of  our  exertions  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  it 
would  be  well,  perhaps,  if  it  be  wished  that  any  higher  or  lower  standard  should  be 
taken,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Society  should  be  formally  expressed. 

During  the  past  year  several  important  institutions  have  been  received  into  union, 
while  the  number  of  schools  and  small  country  reading-rooms  has  increased.  Among 
the  number  of  institutions  are  those  of  Fareham,  Gilliugham,  Havant,  Lymington, 
Newbury,  Odiham,  Poole,  Ringwood,  Shaftesbury,  Titchfield,  Warminster,  Wilton, 
and  West  Cowes.    Amongst  the  schools  those  of  New  Alresford,  Beechwood,  Chaw- 
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ton,  Erchfont^  Empshoit^  Farley,  Longstook,  Htton,  and  Woodlands,  and  among  the 
smaller  reading-rooms,  those  of  Brightstone,  Calboumey  Ghilholton,  Longparish,  and 
Hayling  Island.  Your  Committee  would  draw  your  attention  to  an  alteration  in  the 
Rules  made  at  the  Salisbury  Committee  Meeting,  held  in  January,  by  which  the  terms 
of  admittance  for  schools  are  reduced  to  5«.,  amd  the  admission  of  any  peculiar  insti- 
tutions, such  as  the  book-hawking  societies  and  drawing-schools  is  free,  it  having  been 
considered  that  these  institutions  are  not  of  a  character  to  contribute  anything  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  or  enlarging  libraries,  there  have  been  only  three 
applications  for  grants  of  money  during  the  past  year.  In  book-purchases  for  insti- 
tutions in  union,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  as  compai^  with  last  year. 
In  1855,  170  vols,  were  ordered  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  desire  of  institutions  in  union, 
whereas  for  the  present  year,  320  vols,  have  been  ordered  through  the  agent  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  100  of  which  are  ordered  by  the  Book-Hawking  Society,  but  lately 
taken  into  union  with  us.  The  books  so  supplied  to  the  various  institutions  in  imion, 
were  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  It  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  know,  that  the 
greater  number  of  these  320  vols,  were  from  the  Greneral  and  Supplemental  Catalogue 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Ejiowledge.  In  addition  to  the  books  actually 
ordered,  the  Secretary  for  book-purchases  has  received  numerous  applications  from 
local  secretaries  for  lists  of  useful  and  popular  books ;  a  desideratum  which  it  is  hoped 
the  catalogue  this  day  issued  to  members  will  supply. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  at  Southampton,  it  was  resolved  that  this  catalogue  of 
books,  formed,  on  the  return  made  by  the  different  institutions  in  union,  of  the  12 
books  or  sets  of  books  most  in  request  among  their  members,  should  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  institutions.  The  value  of  this  catalogue,  first,  as  a  guide  to  institutions 
purchasing,  and  secondly,  as  a  guide  to  the  tastes  and  studies  of  our  members,  it  wiU 
be  unnecessary  to  point  out.  For  its  imperfections  your  Committee  would  crave  indul- 
gence so  £Eur  as  they  depend  oi^^them,  and  on  the  Secretary,  by  whose  labours  and 
classifications  the  details  have  been  carried  out.  Had  your  Committee  been  favoured 
by  more  exact  answers  to  their  questions,  the  labour  would  have  been  much  diminished, 
and  the  result  much  more  satis&ctory.  They  had  hoped  this  year  to  have  been  able;, 
through  the  returns  of  the  institutions,  to  have  publi^ed  a  still  more  accurate  cata- 
logue, but  they  regret  to  say  that  out  of  76  institutes  and  schools,  only  19  have  favoured 
them  with  any  answers  to  their  questions.  The  number  deficient  (57)  is  so  large  as  to 
preclude  any  possibility  of  such  a  catalogue  being  prepared. 

The  attention  of  the  Conmiittee  being  directed  to  the  means  of  promoting  Adult 
Education,  various  efforts  have  been  made  to  which  your  Committee  would  anxiously 
crave  your  attention.  In  the  autumn  of  1855,  at  a  meeting  at  Basingstoke,  it  was 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  to  Evening  Adult  Schools,  and  the  Paper  (A)  was  issued, 
which,  with  the  alterations  now  made  in  it,  it  is  proposed  to  reissue  for  the  present 
year.  Under  these  proposals  two  schools  only,  namely,  Empshott  and  Petersfield, 
have  claimed  and  received  the  gratuity.  At  the  same  meeting  the  subject  of  itine- 
rating libraries,  discussed  at  Southampton,  and  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  was 
taken  into  consideration.  In  these  counties  there  are  happily  few  parishes  in  which 
a  lending  library  in  some  form  or  other,  however  modified  and  insufficient,  does  not 
already  exist,  or  in  wluch  the  cottage  book-shelf  has  not  become  general  through  the 
active  agency  of  the  book-hawking  societies.  There  did  not  then  appear  an  opening 
for  such  a  system  of  itinerating  libraries,  as  had  elsewhere  been  adopted  with  such 
good  effect.  The  Committee  thought  that  the  same  object  might,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  attained  by  the  Union  of  Libraries,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  interchange  of 
books.  With  this  view  Ihe  proposals  (B)  were  issued.  They  were  discussed  by 
several  institutions,  and  appeared  to  be  very  £sivourably  entertained,  but  the  absence  of 
reports  from  the  institutions,  prevents  our  ascertaining  whether  in  any  or  how  many 
oases  they  have  been  acted  upon.  Your  Committee  would  suggest,  that  very 
valuable  service  may  be  rendered  to  the  cause,  by  the  local  secretuHies  assisting  to 
g^up  together  the  different  libraries,  and  promoting  their  union.  At  a  meeting  held 
at  Salisbury,  in  January  last,  the  subject  of  prizes  was  taken  into  consideration,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best  examinations  according  to  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  secretaries.  After  considering  the  proposition  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  the  Committee  at  Basingstoke,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  it  out  by 
the  issue  of  the  scheme  (C),  which  it  is  proposed,  with  only  the  necessary  alterations, 
to  repeat  in  the  month  of  January,  1857,  continuing  the  same  subjects.  This  pro- 
posal arises  out  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  such  questions  before  the  public,  and 
the  want  of  information,  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  in  circulating  notices. 
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ivhioh  praraUt  npoii  the  snljeoi    llieM  papen,  with  the  altemtion  of  the  dates  only, 
it  ifl  propofled  to  re-issue  for  January  next. 

Under  these  proposals,  examinations  were  held  in  the  week  of  July  14th,  at 
Ljming^n,  Alton,  and  Abbott's  Ann.  The  method  of  conducting  the  examination  was 
as  follows  :— An  application  was  made  to  the  President  of  the  institution  to  which 
the  candidate  belonged,  requesting  his  assistance  in  the  nomination  of  three  members, 
one  or  other  of  whom  would  be  present  during  the  whole  of  the  examination,  and 
report  that  the  answers  of  the  candidates  were  given  without  any  aid  or  assistance 
wliateTer.  Tbe  whole  was  in  writing.  Two  hours  in  the  eyening  were  fixed  upon 
by  the  President,  and  allotted  to  each  paper  of  questions  which  was  sent  by  that  day's 
post  to  the  President,  sealed,  and  with  a  special  direction  on  the  cover,  that  they  were 
to  be  opened  in  the  room.  The  answers  also  were  to  be  sealed  up  in  the  room,  and 
Tetumed  with  a  certificate  from  the  Manager  to  the  Secretary  by  the  post.  Several 
eandidates  in  the  first  instance  announced  their  intention  of  standing,  but  afterwards 
from  doubt  or  distrust  of  the  examination,  withdrew.  Finally  three  members  only 
of  the  institutes  of  Lymington,  Alton,  and  Abbott's  Ann,  were  examined ;  the  first 
in  six  subjects,  including  those  proposed  by  the  Society,  as  No.  4  (in  C),  with  the 
addition  of  the  two  first  volumes  of  Maoaulay  s  History,  Blunt  on  the  Beformation,  and 
the  French  language.  The  second  in  the  three  subjects  (No.  4,  G)  proposed  by  the 
Society ;  and  the  &ird  in  the  same  subjects,  with  the  addition  of  drawing.  The 
examination  in  each  case  was  satisfiustory,  and  the  Committee,  desirous  of  marking 
their  approbation  of  the  courage  and  confidence  with  which  these  members  met  the 
proposals  of  the  Society,  and  subjected  themselves  to  an  examination  of  which  th^ 
eould  have  no  experience,  have  awarded  to  each  a  certificate  and  a  prize,  varying 
according  to  the  value  of  the  examination,  and  the  number  of  subjects  successfully 
bandied.  It  has  awarded  therefore  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Skinner,  of  Lymington,  a  prize 
of  30», ;  to  Mr.  W.  Blake,  of  Alton,  a  prize  of  20«. ;  to  Mr.  W.  Bowden,  of  Abbott's 
Ann,  a  prize  of  10«.,  accompanied  in  each  instance^y  the  Society's  certificate.  At 
the  same  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  to  offer  assistance  in  the  shape 
of  travelling  expenses  to  any  members  of  institutions  in  union,  under  the  conditions 
^expressed  in  C),  who  would  present  themselves  for  examination  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  June.  Here  again,  several  were  in  tbe  first  instance  disposed  to  become 
candidates,  but  afterwa^s  withdrew:  one  only,  Mr.  John  Hams,  of  Bomsey^ 
presented  himself,  and,  your  Committee  are  happy  to  say,  brought  away  with  him 
one  of  the  Society's  certificates.  By  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  Committee^ 
passed  at  the  Winchester  meeting,  it  was  resolved  to  give  a  prize  of  books  to  any 
one  earning  the  Society's  certificate  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Hams  will  also 
present  himself  before  you  this  day,  to  receive  his  prize.  Your  Committee  considerv 
that  in  this  manner  they  have  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Southampton  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  certificates,  as  preparatory  to  those  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  would  willingly,  with  your  approbation,  continue  the  same 
offers,  and  carry  them  still  further  by  paying  all  the  expenses  of  those  who  gain  our 
prizes  or  certificates  at  the  Society  of  Arts'  examinations.  While  touching  on  this 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  suggest  to  this  meeting  the  propriety  of  addressing  the 
Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject  of  its  examinations.  They  were  held  last  year  in 
London  only,  but  the  Society  proposes  this  year  to  hold  them  also  in  the  North. 
Should  we  not,  therefore,  vindicate  for  the  South  also,  an  equal  claim  to  consideration? 
It  would  be  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  those  who  can  ill  afford  it,  if  the  Society 
would  hold  a  central  examination  for  the  South,  in  Salisbury,  Southampton,  or 
Winchester. 

The  last  subject  to  which  tbe  Committee  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  meeting, 
is  the  Declaration  of  employers  of  labour,  by  which  they  undertake  to  give  value  to 
the  certificates,  as  well  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Society  as  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Copies  of  this  lie  upon  the  table,  and  a  very  great  boon  will  be  conferred  on  the  cause 
of  education  by  promoting  the  wide  diffusion  of  that  paper,  now  signed  by  a  very 
large,  enlightened,  and  influential  body  of  men,  and  by  getting  those  whose  attention 
has  not  yet  been  fixed  upon  it,  to  join  in  this  common  and  joint  declaration  of  the 
value  of  a  good  education.  A  most  influential  declaration  has  been  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  object  of  our  declaration  is  to  assist  it  by  local  ramifications  ; 
to  enlist  local  classes  and  sympathies  ;  and  to  make  known  to  the  conviction  of  our 
people,  the  value  which  so  many  of  their  neighbours,  well  known  to  them  as  men  of 
sound  judgment  and  integrity,  thus  set  upon  a  good  education. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  in  the  Eeport  now  presented,  many  and  very  interesting 
questions  have  been  necessarily  passed  over,  but  they  trust  to  their  being  brought 
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under  discussion  in  the  Conference.  They  regret  that  the  Reports  do  not  allow 
them  to  congratulate  you  on  the  increase  of  classes  in  the  Institutes.  Drawing 
Glasses,  under  the  Department  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  have  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  Korth-west  Hants,  at  Basingstoke,  Andover,  and  Whitchurch.  Discussion 
Glasses,  Music  Classes,  and  Elementary  Classes,  have  also  been  fevourably  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  Institutions ;  while  in  many  there  is  a  promise  of  greater  attention  to 
classes  in  the  coming  season.  To  one  of  the  schemes  of  lectures  as  proposed  by  the 
Rev.  F.  V.  Thornton,  and  accepted  by  the  Basingstoke  Institute,  the  Committee 
would  ask  your  particular  attention.  Mr.  Thornton  proposes  a  "  Course  of  Historical 
Lectures,"  as  a  help  to  a  regular  ooiirae  of  reading  for  Ae  winter,  and  offers  fUrther 
to  assist  the  members  by  meeting  them  in  the  Reading-room,  an  hour  before  the 
lecture. 

It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  the  diagrams  and 
models  of  the  Society  were  lent  to  the  Bucks  and  Berks  Education  Society,  for  use  at 
a  large  Meeting  in  the  Town-hall  of  Windsor,  where  a  kindred  Society  for  those  two 
oounties  was  successfully  inaugurated.  The  Report  of  that  Society,  recently  pub- 
lished, shows  it  to  be  progressing  fskvourably  under  the  same  gracious  patronage  that 
has  been  extended  to  ours.  Applications  also  have  been  made  from  other  oounties 
for  the  Rules  and  papers  of  the  Society.  The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Bennett,  their  Wiltshire  Treasurer,  through 
severe  indisposition.  Mr.  Hetley,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  kind  enough  to  accept  we 
duties  of  the  office.  Annexed  will  be  found  the  B^nanoial  Statement  of  the  Treasuren^ 
Messrs.  Faithful!  and  Hetley. 

Your  Committee  feel  that  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  gentlemen  who 
during  the  past  year  have  placed  their  gratuitous  services  as  Lecturers  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Society,  and  have  thus  furthered  its  objects.  They  are  enabled  to  report  that 
a  still  stronger  body  of  Lecturers  have  this  year  offered  their  services,  as  the  Lecture 
List  will  show.  The  advantage^  thus  offered,  as  many  of  the  Institutes  testify,  have 
rallied  roimd  us,  in  a  common  cause,  many  who  might  not  otherwise  have  joined  us. 
In  thus  coming  within  the  sphere  of  our  operations,  let  us  hope  that  good  will  be  the 
result,  and  that  we  shall  learn  to  look  upon  any  one  means,  however  pleasant,  as  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  This  end  must  be  pursued  with  judgment  and  industry  by  every 
means  that  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it :  by  Classes,  by  Evening  Schools,  by  Exand- 
nations,  by  Certificates  and  Prizes, — that  the  great  work  we  propose  to  oursdves  may. 
prosper,  not  merely  in  the  education  of  the  s^ult,  or  the  enlightenment  and  raising 
up  of  the  classes  who  have  suffered  so  much  by  neglect,  but  by  the  promotion  m 
intelligence  and  sound  judgment  among  the  many,  through  the  extension  of  eduoatipn 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  thus  add  to  the  ^tppiness  and  blessings  of  that  land  in  whioh 
we  dwell  as  a  Christian  people. 

Messrs.  £.  W.  Eaithfull  and  R.  Hbtlby,  in  account  with  the  Hants  and  Wilts 

Adult  Education  Society. 
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£,     8.  d. 
To  net  Balance  brought  for- 
ward from  last  Year's  Ac- 
count         123    4    8 

Donations  since  received  .     .       7    0    0 

Subscriptions  ditto      ...     58    3    0 

Ditto  unpaid 29    0    0 
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Or, 

£.    B,  d. 

By  Diagrams  and  Carriage  of 
same 14    00 

Grants  to  various  Institutions     6  10    0 

Advertising  Printing,  Postage, 
and  Stationery    .     .     .     .    87    1  11 

Salary  to  Curator  ....    20    0    0 

Curator's  Account  for  Carnage 
of  Diagrams,  &c.       .     .     .      6  14    9 

Expenses     of     last     Annual 

Meeting 5     6     6 

Furniture 12     0 

Petty  Expenses      ....      093 

Balance  including  unpaid  Sub- 
scriptions       126    3    3. 
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A'ppendve. 
(A.) 

The  Committee  of  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Society  offer  to  all  Insti- 
tutions in  Union  a  gratuity  in  Money  or  Books  to  the  Teacher  or  Teachers  who 
shall  have  conducted  an  Evening  Glass  or  School  during  the  current  Session, 
ending  April  30, 1857»  to  the  satisfitustion  of  an  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  limitations : — 

1.  That  the  gratuity  paid  by  the  Society  be  doubled  from  local  sources  independent 
of  thepayments  made  by  the  persons  attending  the  classes. 

2.  Tiiat  no  pupil  under  the  age  of  15  years  be  counted,  unless  employed  in  indus- 
trial occupations. 

8.  That  the  amount  of  the  gratuity,  in  no  case  exceeding  £2,  depend  on  the 
number  of  the  class  and  the  attendance. 

4.  That  the  aggregate  hours  of  attendance  of  each  person  counted  for  the  gratuity 
be  not  less  than  80,  to  be  certified  to  the  satisfiEtction  of  the  inspector. 

5.  That  Beading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  be  deemed  essential  subjects  of  in- 
struction ;  but  that  knowledge  of  Scripture,  Geography,  English  History,  and  any 
branch  of  science  be  fikYOurably  considered  and  reported  on  by  the  inspectors. 

6.  The  Committee  reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  withholding  the  gratuity  on  the 
ground  of  insufficient  merit,  or  marking  its  sense  of  higher  efficiency  by  increasing  it. 

(Si/gfnid)  Samuel  Best,  \ 

Wyndham  S.  Portal,   (  su^^f^^^ 
Thomas  Bacon,  (  Becrtia^, 

E.  E.  P.  Kelsbt,  ; 

N.B. — This  paper  in  its  present  form  is  altered  to  carry  out  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  Conference. 

(R) 

Proposals. 
Union  of  Libraries  and  Interchomge  of  Books. 

1.  The  libraries  of  a  District  shall  be  grouped  together,  as  may  be  considered 
most  convenient  by  the  local  Secretary,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  libraries  formed 
into  an  Union. 

2.  Boxes  shall  be  provided  for  the  transfer  of  books  by  each  library. 

8.  Catalogues  of  each  library  shall  be  interchanged  with  the  libraries  of  the  Union. 

4.  Every  member  of  any  of  the  libraries  shall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  any  book 
in  any  of  the  other  libraries  (except  such  as  are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
room),  on  giving  in  the  name  of  the  book  to  the  librarian  of  his  own  library  on  or 
before  the  25  th  day  of  each  month.  No  one  shall  be  entitled  to  apply  wno  has  not 
returned  any  books  he  has  before  received. 

5.  Each  librarian  shall  collect  and  return  on  or  before  the  27th  of  each  month, 
the  books  received  the  preceding  month,  and  forward  a  fresh  list  of  those  applied 
for.    The  carriage  shall  be  paid  by  the  librarian  receiving  the  books. 

6.  No  book  shall  be  sent  out  that  has  not  been  six  months  in  the  library. 

7.  No  library  shall  apply  for  more  than  one  volume  for  every  ten  volumes  of  its 
own  library.  Volumes  not  returned  shall  be  counted  as  against  the  library  applying, 
and  a  forfeit  of  Id,  per  week  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  detuning  a  volume  over  two 
months,  and  remitted  by  his  librarian  to  the  library  to  which  the  book  belongs. 

{Signed)  Samuel  Best,  \ 

Wyndham  S.  Portal,   >  Secretaries. 
Thomas  Bacon,  ) 

(C.) 

Prizes  and  Certificates. — 1857. 

Prizes  of  Books  to  the  value  of  £1,  or  10«.,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
examination,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  merit,  shall  be  awarded  to  such 
members  of  Institutions  in  Union  with  this  Society  as  shall  pass  a  good  and  satiS' 
factory  examination  either,-*- 

First,  in  any  three  lectures  that  have  been  delivered  in  their  Institutions  during 
the  last  or  present  Session. 

Or,  secondly,  in  any  subject  whfch  has  been  taught  in  a  class  of  which  the  candi- 
d^te  has  been  a  member. 
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Or,  thirdly,  in  any  three  volames  on  History,  Science,  or  Greography,  in  the  library 
of  his  Institution. 

Or,  fourthly,  in  the  three  following  subjects : — 1.  The  History  and  Theory  of  the 
Steam-engine.  2.  The  Physical  and  Oeneral  Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  S.  The 
Keigns  of  James  II.  and  William  III. 

A  certificate  of  merit  will  be  given  also  to  all  who  shall  pass  the  examination 
creditably. 

CONDITIONS. 

1.  That  the  candidate  be  above  15  years  of  age.  That,  during  six  months  at  least, 
he  shall  have  attended  a  class  or  classes  of  instruction,  if  any  such  have  been  held 
in  his  Institution.  That  he  send  in  a  certificate  of  good  conduct,  and  of  his  con- 
formity with  the  aforesaid  requirements,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  his 
Institution. 

2.  That  he  give  notice  to  the  Secretary,  in  writing,  or  or  before  the  15th  of 
December,  stating  the  lectures,  subjects,  or  books  in  which  he  desires  to  be 
examined. 

3.  The  examination  wiU  be  conducted  in  writing  in  the  members*  Institution 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretaries  of  this  Society  shall  appoint. 

(D.) 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  "The  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education  Society." 

2.  The  Objects  of  this  Society*  are  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions,  Libraries,  and  Residing-rooms ;  and  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement,  by  the  delivery  of  Lectures  on  literary  and  scientific 
subjects,  and  by  the  formation  of  Glasses. 

3.  The  Management  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Committee,  of  which  the 
Secretaries  and  Treasurers  shall  be  ex  officio  members.     Three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

i.  The  Operations  of  the  Society  shall  include  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts, 
with  such  other  places  as,  by  reason  of  contiguity,  or  for  convenience'  sake,  are 
accepted  by  the  Committee. 

5.  A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  annually,  in  the  month  of 
August,  for  the  election  of  officers  and  transaction  of  business. 

6.  The  Society  shall  endeavour  to  promote  Lectures  in  the  larger  Institutions,  by 
a  List  of  Lectures  offered  gratuitously  to  their  choice,  and  in  the  rural  and  smaller 
Institutions,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  assistance.  For  either  purpose  communi- 
cations  and  arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  Local  Secretary. 

7.  The  Travelling  Expenses  of  the  Lecturers  shall  be  borne  by  the  Institution 
claiming  their  services. 

8.  Members  consist, — First,  of  Annual  Subscribers  of  £1,  or  Donors  of  £10; 
and  secondly,  of  Lecturers,  whose  services  having  been  accepted  by  the  Committee, 
have  given,  or  undertaken  to  give,  at  least  three  Lectures  gratuitously,  in  the 
current  year,  to  Institutions  in  Union,  and  without  any  compensation  by  mutual 
assistance. 

9.  Members  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  all  Lectures,  and  to  the  free  use  of 
Diagrams,  Models,  Apparatus,  &c.  in  any  Institution  in  Union,  or  in  their  own  houses. 
Subscribers  of  lOs.  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  to  all  Lectures. 

10.  Institutions  in  union  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  if  within  the  terms  of  Rule  4, 
shall  be  entitled  to  free  admission  into  union  with  this  Society.  Schools  are  admis- 
sible on  payment  of  5s.  per  annum,  and  other  peculiar  Institu^ons  at  the  discretion 
of  .the  Committee.  Ordinary  Institutions  and  Reading-rooms  shall  be  taken  into 
union  on  forwarding  to  the  Secretary  an  application  to  that  effect  from  any  member 
of  the  Institution  who  is  also  a  member  of  this  Society. 

11.  In  towns  where  more  than  one  Institution  is  In  union,  the  Lectures  shall  be 
open  on  the  same  terms  to  all  members. 

12.  Every  Institution  joining  the  Society  shall  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  carry  out  its 
own  rules  on  its  own  conditions,  subject  only  to  those  of  the  Society. 

13.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  making  Grants,  and  offering  Gratuities 
or  Prizes,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

14.  It  being  the  object  of  the  Society  to  promote  and  &cilitate,  but  neither  to 

*  Note. — In  these  Rules  the  word  Society  is  used  to  denote  the  HarUs  and  Wilts 
A  dvlt  Education  Society.  The  term  InstUutiwi,  is  applied  to  other  Societies,  Associations, 
Institutes^  Schools,  Reading- Rooirut,  <L'c.  in  union  with  ^is  Society. 
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arrange  nor  prorida  lor  the  deliyeiy  of  Leotorea^  so  member  ihall  be  considered  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  Lectures  delivered  in  any  Institution  in  union  ;  nor  shall 
the  name  of  the  Patron,  President,  Vice-presidents,  or  of  any  Offioer  of  the  Society, 
in  any  case  be  used,  without  his  express  consent^  as  the  Patron  of  any  Lectures,  course 
of  Lectures,  or  Institution  in  union. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchesteb  next  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  :  Mr.  Dean,  I 
have  received  your  permission  to  move  the  adoption  and  circulation  of  this  Keport, 
.which  has  been  already  printed  for  our  convenience,  and  which  we  have  ail,  I 
am  sure,  listened  to  with  deep  interest.  For  myself  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
have  never  listened  to  a  Report  more  practical  in  its  character,  or  more  likely 
to  be  useful  for  after  consideration.  But  you  will,  nevertheless,  permit  me  perhaps, 
in  moving  its  circulation,  to  add  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  general  objects  of 
this  meeting.  I  have  attended  it  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself. 
I  had  a  double  motive,  I  may  say,  in  attending  here  to^y, — one,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  confess,  is  in  some  degree  a  personal  one, — not  exactly  personal  to  myself,  but 
to  you,  sir,  who  now  so  wortiiily  occupy  that  chair.  I  did  feel  that  when  you  did  us 
the  &vour  of  coming  here  from  your  now  distant  sphere  of  duty,  where  you  are  so 
useftdly  occupied,  it  became  me,  as  one  who  had  been  connected  with  you  for  so  many 
years  whilst  you  resided  in  this  diocese,  to  come  forward  and  express  my  gratification 
at  seeing  you  thus  returning,  if  only  for  a  day,  to  your  former  field  of  labour,  to 
•testify  to  us  that,  though  removed  to  a  distance  from  us  in  your  person,  you  are  still 
with  us  in  spirit, — that  you  still  feel  an  interest  in  that  county  which  you  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  benefit^  and  in  which  you  have  set  so  bright  an  example  to  others 
in  promoting  the  great  cause  of  education.  It  must  be  to  you,  Mr.  Dean,  a  subject 
of  honest  congratulation  that  you  have  lived, — as  many  who,  like  yourself,  have 
laboured  for  Uie  good  of  others, — to  see  that  good  which  you  have  accomplished 
appreciated  by  your  contemporaries.  I  remember  when  you  first  announced  to  me 
your  intention  with  reference  to  the  school  at  Eaog's  Sombome, — the  first  of  its  kind 
established,  I  believe,  not  only  in  this  county,  but  in  this  country.  I  have  always 
looked  with  deep  interest  to  that  school,  and  the  object  it  was  intended  to  serve. 
£ver  since  I  have  been  connected  with  this  diocese,  it  has  been  my  object  to  promote 
the  staple  of  education.  I  felt  how  great  the  need  that  that  staple  should  be  elevated, 
and  I  felt  also  how  little  had  been  done  by  the  large  machinery  at  work, — ^the  many 
schools  that  were  open, — the  many  ardent  minds  that  were  labouring  in  them.  I 
felt  how  little  had  been  done  by  all  the  agencies  towards  bringing  the  great  mass  of 
the  rising  population  of  the  country  within  the  sphere  of  what  may  legitimately  be 
called  instruction, — I  mean  education  in  its  highest  sense.  To  you,  sir,  we  owe  it, 
to  have  shown  to  us  that  education  may  be  raised  to  its  most  desirable  pitch,  even 
within  the  limits  of  a  strictly  agricultural  parish, — an  agricultural  parish  containing 
in  itself  no  peculiar  advantages  favourable  to  the  object,  but  rather  the  contrary,  from 
the  absence  of  any  leading  educated  minds  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  agriculturists 
within  the  parish  itself.  Yet,  sir,  you  have  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  that  that 
school  so  established  under  your  auspices  has  not  been  destined  to  fail,  as  some  pre- 
dicted it  would  do  when  you,  its  founder,  were  removed  from  it  to  labour  elsewhere. 
They  know  that  in  your  present  position  it  has  been  one  of  your  highest  pleasures  to 
receive  from  time  to  time  satisfactory  reports  of  that  school,  thus  proving  that  that, 
aod  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  do  not  depend  on  the  individuals  by  whom 
they  are  founded,  or  upon  those  by  whom  they  may  be  first  managed  and  conducted, 
but  that  they  are  based  upon  principles  which  are  imperishable,  and  capable  of  being 
carried  into  action  when  the  hands  that  first  set  them  in  motion  and  guided  them  are 
removed,  and  perhaps  cold  in  the  dust.  This  you  have  experienced  yourself,  and 
this  you  have  proved  to  others,  and  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  attending  here 
to-day  to  show  that  you  still  sympathize  with  the  same  object,  and  that  you  still  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  that  same  humble  class  to  which  you  have  been 
already  so  great  a  benefactor.  Permit  me  to  add  that  I  had  another  motive  in 
desiring  to  participate  with  you  in  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  this  meeting.  To 
you,  sir,  it  is  no  secret  that  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
education  of  the  highest  class,  and  there  are  others  here  present  who  are  also  aware 
of  that:&ct,  but  it  is  only  on  such  occasions  as  these  that  the  great  masses  of  those 
who  resiacTwithin  the  county  with  which  I  am  connected  can  be  made  aware  of  what 
are  my  eamesj;  desires  on  this  interesting  subject.  I  felt,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  no  impropet  intrusion  of  myself  to  attend  and  express  here,  in  the  presence  of  one 
"whom  I  know  to  be  so  warm  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  coafjjutor  with  him  in  the  humblest  way  in  the  furtherance  of  that  object  to  which 
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he  has  devoted  so  much  care  and' so  much  time.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  me  to  know  how  cordially  and  well  your  efforts  have  been  seconded 
hy  so  large  a  body  of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.  The  Secretary  will  bear  his  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  not  amongst  the  least  nsefol  and  least  talented  of  the  lecturers 
who  have  gone  forth  from  the  seventy-six  institutions  in  connection  with  this  society 
have  been  the  clergy  of  this  diocese.  To  many  of  them  I  have  listened  with  great 
delight,  and  I  hope  with  great  advantage,—  or,  if  not  with  advantage,  the  &ult  has 
been  my  own, — and  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  earnest  belief 
that  they  cannot  in  any  way  employ  their  time  more  use&lly — next  to  that  always 
first  and  paramount  duty  of  the  clergyman,  the  spiritual  care  of  his  parish — than  in 
giving  the  advantage  of  their  information  in  that  way  to  the  classes  connected  with 
this  society.  (Cheers.)  The  sympathy  thus  shown  by  the  clergy  forms  by  itself  as  it 
were,  a  key  to  the  hearts  of  mauy — ^which  hearts  they  oould  never  reach  by  any  more 
formal  or  didactic  mode  of  operation  ;  and  there  is  this  advantage  in  addition,  that  in 
this  way  we  establish  that  neutral  ground  so  much  to  be  desired  wherever  the  deigy 
and  the  laity,  the  more  educated  and  the  less  educated,  maymeet  together  on  the 
same  platform.  Politics  may  divide,  but  the  Hants  and  Wilts  Adult  Education 
^k)ciety  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Beligious  differences  may  interpose  to  disturb 
that  harmony  which  might  else  reign  amongst  those  who  are  labouring  in  one  common 
cause ;  bat  this  society  knows  nothing  of  religious  dififerences.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here 
the  clergy  of  different  views  upon  questions  of  theology  may  meet  and  co-operate 
together  without  finding  anything  to  interfere  with  the  religious  principles  or  pre- 
judices and  feelings  of  others.  This  I  regard  as  a  very  great  advantage.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  by  mutual  intercourse  and  sympathetic  benevolence  more  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people  than  by 
any  other  meaus ;  and  whatever  offers  the  opportunity  for  meetings  and  associations 
of  this  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  attention  as  well  of  the 
clergy  as  the  laity.  (Cheers.)  I  feel  that  it  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  to 
occupy  the  time  of  this  meeting  with  any  general  remarks,  but  I  cannot  avoid  adding 
one  or  two  words  in  reference  to  two  points  which  have  been  touched  upon  in  the 
Report.  I  wish  to  say  in  the  first  place  how  gladly  I  observe  that  competitive  exami- 
natiuu  enters  within  the  scope  of  the  operations  of  the  society.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  look 
upon  these  competitive  examinations  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  very  great  benefit. 
They  bring  men  not  only  into  contact  with  each  other,  but  into  trial  wi^  each  other. 
They  teach  young  men  to  know  themselves,  and  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  they 
have  not,  but  which  others  possess.  Thus  they  become  a  useful  stimulus  to  the  mind 
to  improve  itself  by  comparison  with  other  minds.  (Hear.)  I  hope  these  competitive 
examinations  will  be  continued,  and  that  the  members  who  compete  at  them  for  the 
prizes  in  future  years  will  not  be  three  but  thirty.  One  other  point — ^the  half-time 
Hvstem — has  been  alluded  to.  I  heard  with  great  delight  from  the  chairman  the 
suggestion  that  it  might  be  possible  to  introduce  that  system  as  it  exists  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  but  with  some  modifications,  into  agricultural  counties  such  as 
this.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
circumstances  of  the  agricultural  counties  and  the  manufacturing  districts.  Except 
in  very  urgent  and  exceptional  cases,  the  productions  of  the  factoiy  may  be  postponed 
from  one  day  to  another.  It  is  not  of  very  much  consequence,  ordinarily  speaking, 
that  a  given  number  of  yards  of  cotton  should  be  manufiictured  this  day  or  the  day 
foLlowiiig  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  products  of  the  land.  You  cannot  poet^ 
pone  your  ploughing  or  your  sowing  from  one  time  to  another.  You  cannot  take  the 
plough  boy  away  from  his  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  leave  the  plough  idle 
when  ploughing  can  be  done.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  you  might  adopt  some  other  plan, 
and  I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  would  meet  the  difficulty.  You  might 
have  alternate  ploughboys,  and  allow  the  boy  who  ploughs  to-day  to  go  to  school 
to-morrow,  and  thus  have  the  boys  at  school  and  at  work  on  alternate  days.  (Hear.) 
I  must  say  that  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that,  amongst  those  who  think  the  souls 
as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  people  should  be  cared  for,  that  some  plan  for  carrying  out 
the  proposition  will  be  devised,  and  that  we  shall  shortly  see  something  like  an  agri- 
cultural half-time  system  established  in  these  agricultural  counties.  (Cheers.)  I  beg, 
in  conclusion,  to  move  that  the  Report  be  circulated,  not  only  among  the  members 
of  the  society,  but  at  large.  (Hear.) 

The  prizes  were  then  presented  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Skinner,  of  Lymington  ;  Mr.  W. 
Blake,  of  Alton  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Rowden,  of  Abbott's  Ann  ;  each  of  whom  had  passed 
a  rigorous  examination,  embracing  the  history  and  theory  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
physical  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  and  English  history  during  the  reigns  of 
James  II.  and  William  III.     Mr.  John  Hams,  of  Romsey,  also  obtained  a  prize,  and 
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was  oODgratulaied  by  the  ChAimiaii  on  being  the  fint  student  from  this  agricnltoral 
district  who  has  cystingaished  himself  at  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  prizes, 

Mr.  £.  Ghadwiok  said  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  chief 
Educational  Institutions  of  the  two  counties,  held  at  Southampton,  he  drew  attention 
to  the  deep  interest  of  these  and  other  educational  institutions,  and  of  educators  and 
Ikmilies  of  every  degree,  in  the  question  of  the  proposed  open  competitive  examina^ 
tions  as  tests  for  admission  to  the  public  service,  and  he  then  availed  himself  of  the 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  corporators  of  Southampton,  one  of  the  class 
of  boroughs  to  the  electors  of  which  such  appointments  were  usually  given  in  the 
greatest  number,  to  appeal  to  them  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  social 
interests  of  the  town  tiiat  the  uniform  of  the  postman  should  denote  that  the  wearer 
had  won  it  as  a  prize  scholar  from  their  diocesan  or  their  free-school ;  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  that  the  dockyard  appointments  were  giYen  upon  open  com- 
petitive examinations  for  success  in  the  practical  sciences  which  might  be  taught  in 
mechanics'  institutes,  or  the  numerous  appointments  to  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
forests  in  the  county  upon  open  competition  of  those  who  had  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  the  sciences  conducive  to  arboriculture,  than  that  they  should  continue  to 
be  given  as  patronage,  that  is  to  say,  as  bribes  for  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  jobbery 
in  local  politics  t  And  these  questions  then  met  with  a  response,  which,  if  they 
could  be  put  in  all  the  other  boroughs,  would  be  of  g^reat  educational  and  social,  as 
well  as  of  political  importance,  in  changing  the  destination  and  influence  of  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  bulk  of  1,600  appointments  to  the  public  service. 

The  following  subjects  were  then  proposed  for  discussion,  and  engaged  for  some 
time  the  attention  of  the  conference  : — ^The  Encouragement  of  Classes  in  Institutes  ; 
Examinations,  Certificates,  and  Prizes  ;  Arrangements  for  Lectures  and  Classes  ;  The 
Union  of  Libraries  by  Interchange  of  Books  ;  The  Book  Catalogue  published  by  the 
Society. 

Mr.  CoLB  dilated  on  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  and 
explained  in  detail  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  grant  gratuities  to  such  educational  institutions  as  would  undertake  to  give  in- 
struction in  that  useful  and  elegant  art.  He  characterized  drawing  as  "  an  earaer 
description  of  writing,"  and  observed  that  it  was  practised  with  the  greatest  success 
in  cathedral  towns,  where  the  constant  contemplation  of  fine  ecclesiastical  architecture 
created  a  taste  for  it. 

The  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  cordially  concurred  in  these  observations.  In  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  hence,  there  would  be  for  agricultural  purposes  a  complicated  steam 
machinery  such  as  men  had  little  notion  of  at  present ;  when  the  skilled  labourer  was 
required  to  work  that  machinery,  happy  would  it  be  for  the  agricultural  labourer  who 
knew  something  of  the  principles  of  scientific  drawing. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  best  method  of  securing  the  right  and  interest  of 
mechanics  in  the  management  of  institutes.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  complaint 
that  these  institutions  had  not  realized  the  expectations  that  had  been  fonned  of 
thera,  and 

The  Chaibman  attributed  it  to  the  &ct  that  in  our  schools  primary  education  was 
neglected. 

The  Rev.  F.  Trench  suggested  that  they  should  be  made  to  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  poor  men's  clubs,  and  that  refreshments  (not  spirituous)  should  be  served 
there. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  to  the  Chairman,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


BRISTOL  CHURCH   OF  ENGLAND   SCHOOLMASTERS*  AND 
SCHOOLMISTRESSES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  this  association  held  their  annual  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  4th 
ult.,  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe's  Boys'  School.  Mr.  Ullathome  presided,  and  Mr.  Wool- 
cock  gave  a  lesson  for  criticism,  to  a  class  of  boys,  on  the  Deluge.  After  tea,  the 
lessons  and  essays  were  fixed  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  treasurer's  accounts  were 
audited,  and  the  secretary's  report  of  the  last  year's  proceedings  was  read,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  working  of  this  association  is  characterized,  not  by  that  fitful  and  changeable 
policy  which  makes  it  easy  to  present  a  varied  report,  but  by  that  quiet,  unassuming, 
uniform,  but  practically  useful  operation  which  leaves  little  to  say,  except  that  the 
Briatol  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters'  and  Schoolmistresses'  Association  is  both 
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prosperotis  and  efficient.  The  number  of  admissions  during  the  period  to  which  this 
report  refers  is  12 ;  the  number  of  withdrawals,  occasion^  chiefly  by  removals  to 
other  localities,  7 ;  and  the  present  number  of  members,  24.  During  the  year  the 
mode  of  circulating  the  periodicals  has  been  revised,  the  citgr  and  vicinity  being  now 
divided  into  three  districts,  viz. :  the  Clifton,  Central,  and  Eastern ;  and,  from  tiie 
absence  of  complaint,  it  is  hoped  that  each  member  is  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment, and  that  the  periodicals  answer  their  purpose  of  giving  information,  and 
instruction  on  educational  matters. 

The  meetings  held  in  the  last  twelve  months  number  12,  at  which  as  many  lessons, 
subject  to  criticism,  have  been  given ;  and  10  essays,  including  Mr.  Clarke's  lecture 
on  "Writing,"  have  been  read,  viz. : — 

In  October,  1855,  at  St.  James's,  lesson  by  Mr.  Seijent^  on  "Vapour." 

In  November,  at  Bread  Street  School,  St.  Philip's,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Davis,  on 
"Italy."    Essay  by  Miss  Bodev,  on  "The  Characteristics  of  Children." 

In  December,  at  Clifton  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Bryant,  on  "  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus."    Lecture  on  "Writing,"  bv  Mr.  Clarke. 

In  January,  1856,  at  Clifton  Branch  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Clay,  on  "Naaman  tho 
Syrian."    Essay  by  Mr.  Vernon,  on  "How  and  What  to  Criticize." 

In  February,  at  St.  Michael's  Boys'  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Wilson,  on  "  The  Steam- 
engine."    Essay  by  Miss  Darwent,  on  "The  Cultivation  of  the  Moral  Faculties." 

In  March,  at  Fishponds  (Dr.  Bell's),  lesson  by  Mr.  Baker,  on  "  Coal."  Essay  by 
Mr.  Dainteth,  on  "The  Study  of  Music." 

In  April,  at  St.  Peter's  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Miss  Westerman,  on  "The  Raising 
of  the  Widow's  Son."    Essay  by  Mr.  Ullathome,  on  "  Phonetic  Spelling." 

In  May,  at  St.  Michael's  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Mrs.  Weston,  on  "  The  Death  of 
Abel."  Essay  by  Mr.  Baker,  on  "  The  Duties  of  Parents  and  Society  towards  the 
Rising  Generation." 

In  June,  at  the  Trade  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Dainteth,  on  "  The  Chemistry  of 
Bread-baking."    Essay  by  Mr.  Courtney,  on  "  History,  and  how  to  teach  it." 

In  July,  at  the  Great  Western  Cotton  Works'  School,  lesson  by  Mr.  Green,  on 
"  Dew."    Essay  by  Mr.  Biggs,  on  "  Absentees." 

In  August^  at  St.  Mary  Reddiffe's  Girls'  School,  lesson  by  Miss  Morgan,  on 
^'*  Cotton." 

In  September,  at  St.  Mary  Redcliffe's  In&nt  School,  lesson  by  Mra  Jones,  on 
"  The  Sheep."  Essay  by  Mr.  King,  on  "  Cultivating  the  habit  of  ObedieniOe  in 
Children." 

The  average  attendance  at  these  meetings  has  been  19  ;  and  looking  at  the  prao- 
tical  nature  of  the  work  accomplished  at  them,  the  result  must  have  been  advan- 
tageous to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  them.  With  respect  to  the  essays,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  considering  they  were  voluntary  and  subject  to  discussion,  dieir 
number  has  been  good  ;  and  the  writers  of  them  have  always  manifested  such  taste 
and  judgment  as  to  elicit  interesting  and  improving  discussions  on  them.  In  con- 
clusion, it  is  a  matter  for  sincere  thankfulness  to  Ahnighty  God  that  we  are  again 
permitted  to  assemble  at  another  annual  meeting ;  and  let  it  be  our  prayer  that  the 
Bristol  Church  of  England  Schoolmasters' and  Schoolmistresses' Association  may  lonff 
exist  to  advance  the  objects  for  which  it  was  originally  established, — "  The  mutuid 
improvement  of  its  members,  and  the  promotion  of  cordiality  of  feeling  amongst 
them  by  friendly  intercourse." 

Mr.  Serjent  was  elected  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Biggs  and  Wilson  were  respectively 
re-elected  treasurer  and  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 


UNITED    ASSOCIATION    OF    SCHOOLMASTERS. 

The  Third  Anniversary  Meeting  will  be  held  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  next  Decem- 
ber, at  the  House  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Booth,  Treasurer  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 

The  President  will  give  a  Lecture  on  the  use  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  in  Schools, 
with  experimental  illustrations. 

Mr.  George  Kearley,  Secretary  to  the  Voluntary  School  Association,  will  deliver  a 
Lecture  on  the  subject  of  "The  School  in  its  Relation  to  After-life." 

Members  are  hereby  requested  to  inform  any  Teachers  of  their  acquaintance  who 
may  be  intending,  to  join  the  Association,  that  all  new  subscriptions  received  during 
the  remaining  put  of  the  present  year,  while  they  will  immediately  constitute  the 
subscribers  members,  will  be  counted  as  subscriptions  for  the  year  1857. 
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The  Committee  have  the  satisfiiction  of  being  able  to  state  that^  when  the  subscrip' 
tions  of  the  present  members  shall  have  been  pud  np,  the  Association  will  be  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Braid,  Master  of  the  Upper  Juvenile  Sohool,  Parker  Street,  Little  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  has  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Minuting  Secretary, 
tice  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  Hammond,  Master  of  the  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Upper  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Librarian,  vice  Mr.  J.  J.  Hay,  resigned. 

James  Tilleaed,  Corresponding  Secretary. 


At  the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Dorking  Association  on  Saturday,  November 
Ist^  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Howard  of  Mickleham,  on  the  expediency  of  establishing 
a  Teachers'  Benevolent  Institution.  The  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  much 
attention,  showed  the  necessity  existing  for  such  an  institution  ;  the  insufficiency  of 
Benefit  Societies,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Life  Assurance,  to  meet  the  cases  contem- 
plated ;  the  duty  of  teachers  to  provide  for  such  necessity ;  tiie  nature  of  the  institution 
required,  viz.  a  fund  for  the  temporary  relief  of  teachers'  &milies  in  time  of  sickness  or 
other  urgent  necessity,  the  providing  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  teachers  of  both 
sexes ;  and  the  establishment  and  support  of  an  asylum  for  their  orphans,  and  offering 
some  suggestions  and  calculations,  showing  how  these  objects  might  be  accomplished. 
It  was  shown,  that  if  the  teachers  of  this  country,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  would  unite  in  this  eood  work,  the  first  of  these  objects  might  be  easily 
accomplished  by  a  penny  weeUy  subscription ;  while  if  a  proportion,  equal  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers,  would  pay  a  monthly  subscription  of  one  shilling, 
the  second  object  might  be  provided  for  in  the  space  of  three  years ;  and  the  tiiird, 
the  orphan  asylum,  might  also  be  accomplished  by  a  perseverance  in  this  course  for  a 
few  years  longer.  The  propriety  of  establishing  a  training  college  in  connection  with 
an  orphan  asylum,  was  strongly  urged,  it  being  deemed  most  appropriate  that  the 
orphan  children  of  teachers  should  be  trained  to  the  same  pursuits,  and  which  would 
moreover  entitle  the  institution  to  the  patronage  of  the  Crovemment. 

Resolutions  in  &vour  of  this  object  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  members 
present. 

Thomas  Swindell,  Honorary  Secretary. 
Ockley,  Dorking, 


*^*  Owmg  to  the  great  amount  of  interesting  local  Intelligence  this 
month,  we  a/re  compelled  to  defer  the  paper  on  the  Practical  Teaching  of 
FracfAxma,  a/ad  others,  tiU  the  Janua/ry  number,  togetlier  with  several  Book 
Notices  cmd  Letters. 

Our  Subscribers  loill  observe  tliat  we  Iiave  kept  faith  with  tliem  as  to  ^ 
increased  size  of  this  Volume. 


EEDUCED  CHARGE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Ord^s  and  Advertisements  must  be  sent  only  to  Messrs.  Groombridge, 
5,  Paternoster  Row  ;  the  latter,  from  strangers,  must  he  accompanied  by  a 
remittance,  a>ccording  to  the  following  scale  : — If  under  40  twrds,  3s.  6d.  ; 
for  every  additional  ten  words,  6c?. ;  a  whole  page,  £2.  2s. ;  a  hodf-pa^ge, 
or  one  column,  £1.  5s.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  on  all  Advertisements 
inserted  more  than  tvnce, 

Ths  Journal  wiU  he  sent,  free  of  postage,  for  OTie  year,  on  receipt  of 
6s.  6d.  in  advance. 
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